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ANTONIO DA SAN GALLO, PLOBENTINB AE- 

OHITEOT 

[Bom I486; died 1M6.] 

BiBLXOcnuFBT.— >Ftar the works of 8mi Gallo in Borne tee Leteronilly, jfci. 
%fiicm de Home Modems^ 186^74, m well ae lU oontinaAtioii the Baudenk- 
mSUr Jianu of Heinrioh Straok, Berlin, 1891. Letaroailly and Simil, Le Va*- 
ieati, eto., 1883 ; for his militajry works see Padre Alberto OuglielmoUi d^ 
Predieatori^ Storia delle PortfjUeoMioni ntUa Spiaggia Bonutna riMordU 
ed aeere^eiuU dal 1560 al 1570, Borne, 1880. By the same author, IBoHioni 
di Antonio da SangaOo disegnati ml terreno per fortljicare e ingrandire 
OMia Vecehia Vanno 1515u Oamillo Bavioli, Notizie eui Uwori d'arehitettura 
milUare augli uriUi o diaegni editi ed inediii dei Nove da SangoLlo^ Borne, 
1888, and ako Inttro aUa relatione deUe rocehs deOa Momagna I\mt{fteia 
fatta net 1536 da Antonio Pieeoni da San OaUo e da MicheU Safunieheli^ 
Borne, 185& See also H. Ton GeymttUer, DoeumeuU inidiU iur U% manti" 
$crm el to nBwree ^arehHetture de lafamiUe dee JSan Gallo, Paris, 1885. 

HOW many great and illastrious princes^ richly abound- 
ing in the goods of fortune, woald leave an endnring 
glory attached to their names, if, together with the 
distinction of riches and station, they had also received 
minds attaned to greatness and disposed to such pursuits as 
not only tend to promote the embellishment of the world, 
but are likewise capable of securing infinite advantage and 
perpetual enjoyment to the whole human race I But whac 
can, or should great men and princes do the most effect- 
ually to profit by the various endowments of those who 
serve them, and to maintain the memories of such men and 
of themselves in perpetual duration, if not to erect great 
and magnificent edifices ? For what, of all the vast outlay 
made by the ancient Bomans when at the topmost summit 
of their glory, what other has remained to us, upholding 
the eternal splendour of the Boman name, what but those 
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lelicB of buildings which we honour almost as something 
holy^ and labour incessantly to imitate as the sole erections 
really beautiful P And to what extent the minds of certain 
princes who were ruling in the days of the Florentine ar- 
chitect Antonio da San Gallo were disposed to these things, 
will be clearly seen in the life of that master which we are 
now about to write. 

Antonio was the son of Bartolommeo Picconi,^ a cooper of 
Mugello, and haying learned the craft of the carpenter in 
his early youth, he departed from the city of Florence on 
hearing that his uncle Giuliano da San Gallo was employed 
in Bome, together with Antonio da San Gallo' the brother 
of Giuliano ; and followed them thither,' where he devoted 
himself with his whole heart to the study of architecture, 
giving promise at once of that distinction which we have 
seen him evince at a more mature age in the many works 
produced by his skill in all parts of Italy.^ 

Now it chanced that Giuliano, disabled by the internal 
disease with which he had been long afUcted, was compelled 
to return to Florence, but Antonio had by that time been 
made known to the architect Bramante of Oastel Durante, 
who was also become old, and being no longer able to work 

> Tbe funily fuune wm CoiioUuii «nd not Pioooni ; or in foil, if we foUow 
tiiA Florentine usage of adding the names of father and grandfather, he was 
Antonio di Bartolommeo d* Antonio Ooriolani, ealled Antonio dm San Gallo. 
This name is taken from a oopj of VitrnTios, onoe belonging to the artist 
and now in the possession of M. Bogtoe Piot of Puis (Milanesi, V., pi 44B, 
notel). 

* For the lives of these masters see pages 1X^110 of Vol. IIL of the pressnt 
work. ICilanesi says that the ancestors of Antonio on his mother*s side were 
fiumers of San Bartolommeo a Molessano in the Mngello, and that their name, 
onoe Ck>rdini or Cardini, gradnally became changed to CoriolanL 

• He was called ^' Sangallo the Younger,** or *'the nephew,** to distinguiah 
him from the elder architects. 

« Signer Anrelio Qotti publishes in the second Tolume of VUa di MkhA- 
angeto a short eodex from the Biblioteca Kasionale of Florence written by 
Antonio ; it is an introduction to a commentary which he meant to write on 
VitruTios ; in it he says that he went to Borne when eighteen jrears old, and 
for forty-one years serred different Popes, under Bramante and Baphael, and 
finally succeeded Pemsd as Arohiteot-in-chief of St. Peter*SL 
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as he liad formerly done^ from gout and paralysis of the 
hands^ received assistance from Antonio in the designs 
which he was preparing. These the young architect com- 
pleted to such perfection that Bramante, finding his sketches 
executed with the utmost exactitude^ became more and 
more disposed to leave the charge of such works as he was 
then conducting to the care of Antonio^ Bramante describ- 
ing the arrangements which he desired to have made, and 
supplying all the compositions and inventions for every 
operation that remained to be accomplished. 

With so much judgment^ care, and expedition did Bra- 
mante then find himself served on all these occasions by 
Antonio, that in the year 1513 he committed to him the 
care of the Corridor which led towards the trenches of the 
Castel Sant' Angelo, an occupation which brought him in 
ten scudi per month ; but the death of Pope Julius II. then 
intervening, the work remained unfinished. Antonio had 
meanwhile already acquired the reputation of possessing 
considerable ability in architecture, and was reputed to 
give evidence of a very good manner in building ; this 
caused Alessandro, who was first Cardinal Famese, and 
afterwards Pope Paul III., to conceive the idea of restoring, 
by his help, the old palace in the Campo di Fiore, in which 
he dwelt together with his family ; and Antonio, anxious 
to put himself forward, prepared numerous designs in dif- 
ferent manners. Among these, one by which the fabric 
was divided into two separate dwellings was that which best 
pleased his most reverend lordship, he having two sons, the 
Signer Pier Luigi and the Signer Banuccio, whom he 
thought he should leave well accommodated by that ar- 
rangement. The edifice ' was commenced accordingly ; a 
certain portion being regularly constructed every year. 

The church of Santa Maria di Loreto in Borne, which is 
situate at the Macello de' Gorbi, near the Column of Trajan, 
was at this time in course of erection, and was finished by 

•See note 43. 
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Antonio with decorations of the utmost beanty ; * soon after 
the completion of this work^ Messer Marchionne Baldassini 
caused a Palace to be erected near Sant' Agostino^ after the 
designs and under the direction of Antonio. This building 
is arranged in such a manner, that small as it is, it merits 
to be and is considered the most commodious and most 
judiciously arranged dwelling in Bome : the steps, the 
court, the loggie, the doors, the communications, all parts, 
in short, are distributed in the most admirable manner, and 
each separate portion is finished with the most perfect 
grace.'' Messer Marchionne was highly satisfied with this 
result, and determined that the Florentine painter, Perino 
del Yaga, should adorn one of the Halls with paintings of 
historical representations and other figures, as will be fur- 
ther described in his life, and these decorations imparted 
infinite grace and beauty to that portion of the &ibric. 
The House of the Gentelli family, near the Torre di Nona, 
was likewise completed under the direction of Antonio; 
this also is small, but exceedingly commodious.^ 

No long time elapsed after these things before the archi- 
tect was sent to Gradoli, a place within the domain of the 
most reyerend Cardinal Farnese, where he directed the 
building of a very handsome and commodious Palace for 
that Prelate ;* and in his way to Gradoli, he performed a 
▼ery important service, the restoration, namely, of the 
Fortress of Oapo di Monte, which he furthermore caused 
to be surrounded by a low wall of most judicious construc- 
tion. He prepared, at the same time, the design for the 
Fortress of Gapraruola ; ^® and Monsignore, the most rev- 

• Begun by Antonio dm San GMlo In 1607. Tlie enpoln Is hf GHaoomo d«l 
Daoft. 

T It b nnoertain to-day what pdaoo wm meant bj Vuail 

• Tliic hoQM hM been deetrojed. 

• The pelaoe itill exieta. 

f The funona pentagonal palaoe of Vignole at Capraniolap«rAap< loDowed 
aa to plan and proportions Ban GaQo^s work there. — Milanesi, V., p. 451, note 
4 Aooording to M. MOnta, La Fin de la RenaUtanee^ p. 843, note 2, Femssl 
gave the pentagonal fonn to his own plan which he had aoggeated lor the 
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erend Cardinal Famese, peroeiving himself to be served in 
a manner so satisfactory by Antonio in these nnmerons 
works^ was constrained to feel great good-will for him^ and 
as his estimation of him continoally increased^ he always 
fayonred Antonio in all his undertakings to the utmost of 
his power. 

The Cardinal Alborense, then desiring to leave a memo- 
rial of himself in the church of his native city, caused An- 
tonio to construct a marble chapel in the church of San 
Jacopo degli Spagnuoli, with a tomb for himself. This 
chapel was afterwards painted, in the intercolumniations 
that IB to say, by Pellegrino da Modena, as I have related : 
on the altar, likewise, there was placed a very beautiful statue 
in marble of San Jacopo which was executed by Jacopo San- 
sovino. The whole work is considered a very fine one, the 
architecture being greatly extolled, more particularly for 
the marble vaulting, which has octangular compartments of 
great beauty.^ 

No long time after the completion of this work, Messer 
Bartolommeo Ferratuio» for his own convenience and the 
enjoyment of his friends, as well as in the hope of leaving 
an enduring and honourable memorial of himself, caused a 
palace to be built by Antonio on the Piazza d'Amelia, and 
this also is a very creditable and beautiful work, from which 
the architect derived no small reputation as well as advan- 
tage. 

Now at that time Antonio di Monte, Cardinal of Santa 
Prassedia, was in Bome, and desired that Antonio should 
build for him the Palace, in which he afterwards dwelt, 
and which looks into the Piazza, whereon stands the Statue 
of Maestro Pasquino.*' In the centre of that side which is 

▼flUk 8m abo ih« ine npiodnotioii, 11 Mttnti, op. ctt., of the engnving of^ 

" In tibe Ui&n ooDeotions th«re ig a pen drawing l^ Antonio for San Jaoopoi 
degli Spagnooli (VoL IL, a. c. 2S, tergo^ n. 76). 

** When the new pahMM of Don Lnigi Brasohi Onesti was built at the same* 
place San Gallons work waa in great me«sure preaerred by the architect 
Ooaino M orellL Hie Paaqnino mentioned ia the famous fragment of a statue^ 
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tamed to the Piazza, the Cardinal caused a Tower to be 
erected, and this was adorned from the first to the third 
story with a beautiful composition of columns and windows, 
all arranged and completed after the design of Antonio with 
infinite judgment and grace ; it was then decorated, both 
within and without, by Francesco dell' Indaco, with figures 
and historical representations in terretta. 

Antonio was now much employed by the Cardinal of 
Bimini also, and that Prelate commissioned him to erect 
for his use a Palace at Tolentino in the March." For this 
work he was not only most liberally rewarded by the Cardi* 
nal, but was ever afterwards considered by that personage 
to have laid his lordship under great obligations. While 
these matters were in progress, and the fame of Antonio, 
increasing largely, became bruited abroad, it happened that 
the adyanced age of Bramante, with various infirmities, ren- 
dered him the denizen of another world, whereupon three 
architects were immediately appointed by Pope Leo to take 
charge of the church of San Pietro, Baphael of IJrbino, 
namely, Oiuliano da San Gallo (the uncle of Antonio), and 
Fra Giocondo da Verona. But no long time had elapsed 
before Fra Qiocondo left Rome, and Giuliano da San GaUo 
having become old, received his dismissal from the Pontiff, 
and was enabled to return to Florence. Then Antonio, 
being in the service of the most reverend Cardinal Famese, 
earnestly requested him to make supplication to Pope Leo, 
to the intent that the place of his uncle Giuliano might be 
granted to himself. And this was a thing very easy of 
attainment, first, because of the abilities of Antonio, which 
rendered him worthy of that appointment, and next on 

of MeneUofl, or of a gladiator (see M. Laf on, Patquin et Marfario^ 1861), which 
got its modem name from one Paaqnino, a latirioal tailor, who lived oloee by 
it. For yeara it waa the onatom to faatoi political aatirea to thia atatne, the 
anawera to which were poated npon the almoat equally well-known figure of 
ICarforia Theae aatirea reoeiyed the name of ^'ftaqninadea*' from Maeatro 
Paaqnina 

" There ia a plan of thepabuse in the UfBii ooUeotloaof drawings (Vol. IV^ 
a. 0. 67, n. 171, &if). Bee Milaneai'a commentaiy. 
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acoonnt of the interest made for him by the friendly feeling 
that existed between the Pontiff and the most reverend 
Cardinal ; thus, in company with Baphael da Urbino, An- 
tonio continued the buildings which proceeded coldly and 
slowly enough. 

About this time Pope Leo repaired to Giyita Yecchia, to 
fortify that city, and with him there went a large number of 
nobles, Giovan-Paolo Baglione and the Signer Yitello among 
others, with certain men of distinction for ability, as were 
the engineer Pietro Navarro, and the architect Antonio 
Marchisi, who then superintended the Fortifications. The 
latter had repaired thither from Naples, by command of 
Pope Leo, and as the discourse very frequently turned on 
the best methods of fortifying Oivila Yecchia, opinions re- 
specting the same were many and various, some proposing 
one design and some another. Among so many plans, An- 
tonio da San Gallo displayed one which was declaxed by the 
Pontiff and all those nobles and architects, to be superior to 
all the rest, both for beauty and strength ; it was further 
commended for the admirable forethought displayed in its 
many appropriate provisions. ^^ This brought Antonio into 
very great credit with the court, and his abilities were soon 
afterwards further displayed by the reparation of a very 
serious oversight which he effected, and the matter was on 
this wise : — 

Baphael of TJrbino, for the purpose of obliging certain 
persons about the court,'' had permitted several void spaces 
to be left in the walls beneath the papal apartments and 
loggie, to the great injury of the whole fabric, seeing that 
the strength of those parts was not able to support the 
weight laid upon them, and the edifice already began to 
show signs of weakness from the insufficiency of power to 
sustain the superincumbent weight ; nay, that part would 

MA Gu^jlklmotti hM provted that Antonio eventoally^ did build this forti- 
fication. 

MThia inoident ahowing how the OroMiow Baff<uVU> waa aometiniai too 
fi'rosiofo is referred to in the life of the kttex: 
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withoat doabt have come down^ had the abilities of Antonio 
not been brought to aid : but he, by means of piles and 
beams, filled in those little chambers or cayities thus left 
in the buildings and, refonnding the whole, imparted so 
much strength to the walls, that they were rendered firmer 
and more secure than they had ever been. 

Meanwhile the Florentine nation, or community of that 
people abiding in Bome, had commenced the erection of 
their church, which is situate behind the Banchi in the Via 
Giulia, after a design prepared by Jacopo Sansovino ; but 
they had brought their fabric too close to the river, and saw 
themselves compelled to expend a sum of twelve thousand 
scudi on foundations which had to be laid in the water. 
This was effected in a very secure and beautiful manner by 
Antonio da San Gallo, and the method fordoing this, which 
Jacopo Sansovino could not discover, was found by Antonio, 
who erected several braccia of the edifice on the water, 
making a model for the same which was of such extraordi- 
nary beauty, that the work, had it been completed after that 
model, would without doubt have been most admirable and 
even astonishing. It was nevertheless a great mistake to 
bring the fabric so close to the river, and their having done 
so proves that there was but little discretion in those who 
were then chief of the Florentine nation in Bome. It is 
certain that architects should never be permitted to found 
a church of such extent in a river so violent, for the mere 
sake of obtaining some twenty braccia of length, thereby 
casting away so many thousands of scudi for no better pur- 
pose than that of having ever afterwards to maintain an 
eternal combat with the waters. 

These rulers were besides all the more to blame, because 
they might very easily have raised their church on land had 
they been willing to extend their limits in another direction, 
and agreed to give the building a different form, nay, what 
is more, they might have almost brought the whole to com- 
pletion at the cost here expended so injudiciously. But if 
those who governed the affair put their trust in the riches 
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possessed by the merchants of that nation, they were taught 
in good time the perfect fallacy of their hopes, since in all 
the years that the papal throne was held by Leo X., by 
Clemente de' Medici, by Jnlias III., and by Marcellns 
(although the latter it is true occupied it but a short time), 
all of whom were of the Florentine people ; — ^through all the 
time of these pontifb, I say, and notwithstanding the great- 
ness of so many cardinals and the riches of so many mer- 
chants, the building has remained, and still remains at the 
same point wherein it was left by our San Qallo.^* It is 
manifest therefore, that architects, and all else who have to 
do with the erection of buildings, should think much and 
well of the end, taking eyerything carefully into considera- 
tion, before they lay hands on a work of importance. 

But to return to Antonio: this architect restored the 
Fortress of Monte Fiascone, which had been constructed by 
Pope Urban, and for the restoration of which he receiyed 
commission from the PontifF, who took him to those parts 
one summer in his train. ^^ In the island of Yiscentina ^ 
also, which is in the lake of Bolsena, he built two small 
temples for the Cardinal Famese, one of which he made an 
octangle on the outside, and round within, while the other 
was a square externally, but octangular within, the latter 
haying four niches at the angles, one at each angle namely. 
These two little temples, completed as they were in a yery 
fine manner, bore testimony to the extent of Antonio's 
abilities and to the yariety which he was capable of impart- 
ing in architecture.^* While they were still in course of 
erection, Antonio returned to Bome, where he commenced 
a palace for the Bishop of Oeryia ; that fabric was situated 
at the comer of Santa Lucia, where the New Mint now 
stands, but the building was not brought to completion. 

>• It WM ftftarwaid finiihed hj G. deUa Porto. Thflra u a long ptMige z«« 
gnding this ohnxbh in the life of Michelangelo. 
IT frhis lortraM WM almost destroyed in Bottari*s tima 
iiBisentina. 
>• These temples stiU east 
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This architect constructed the church of Santa Maria di 
Monf errato ^ which is near the Gorte Savella, and is con- 
sidered exceedingly beaatifnl ; he also bailt a house for a 
certain Marrano which is behind the palace of Gibo, and 
near the houses of the Massimi family. 

Then followed the death of Pope Leo X.^ and with him 
were buried all those beautiful and noble arts which had 
been recalled to life by his care and by that of his predecessor 
Julius II. ; for when Adrian VI. succeeded to the pontificate, 
the arts and talents of all kinds were held in so little esteem, 
that if he had long retained the apostolic seat, there would 
once more haye happened in Bome under his goTemment 
what had taken place at a former period, when all the 
statues left by the Ooths, the good as w^ll as the bad, were 
condemned to the fire. Nay, Pope Adrian had already be- 
gun, perhaps in imitation of the pontiflb of the times just 
mentioned, to talk of his intention to destroy the chapel of 
the diyine Michelangelo, declaring it to be a congregation of 
naked figures, and expressing his contempt for the best 
pictures and statues, which he called sensualities of the 
world, and maintained them to be shameful and abominable 
inventions. This caused not only San Gallo but all the 
other men of genius to repose during the pontificate of that 
Pope, seeing that no works of any kind were proceeded with 
in Adrian's time ; nay, to make no mention of other build- 
ings, there was scarcely anything done to the church of San 
Pietro to the progress of which he might at least haye 
proyed himself friendly, since he displayed so much enmity 
for all worldly things.** 

M This Monfemto was bnilt in 1406, and therefore not by Antonio. Thongh 
there are drawings by him referring to it, he may haye only made alterations. 
Franoesoo da Volterra added % facade later. Milanesi, V., p. 466, note 2. 

** At a time when the yenality of the Italian Chnroh had given birth to the 
tremendoas Bohism that took from it half of its followers, it is possible that 
the good Flemish Adrian may have neglected the arts and yet fonnd mach to 
think of for the serrioe of the Papacy, bat it is easy to understand and sym- 
pathize with Vasarrs point of view. No reform was needed in the arts and 
so one reformer ooald stop their coarse — ^not even Sayonarola, who indeed did 
not try to stop, bat only to somewha>t r^gnUtCi the latter. It was not till the 
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At this time therefore, Antonio fonnd leisure to give his 
attention to works of no great importance, and under that 
Pontiff he restored the side-aisles of the church of San 
Jacopo degli Spagnuoli, furnishing the principal front with 
handsome windows. He also constructed the tahernacle for 
the image of the bridge which is in Travertine, and, though 
small, is a very graceful work ; ^ it was afterwards adorned 
by Perino del Vaga, with a beautiful painting in fresco. 
The unfortunate arts were already beginning to suffer great 
wrong from Adrian's modes of thinking, when Heayen, 
taking pity upon them, decreed that by the death of one 
man thousands should receiye new life ; wherefore the com- 
mand went forth which removed Pope Adrian from this 
life, and made him give place to one who could more 
worthily fill the station which he had held, and who would 
handle the affairs of this world in a different spirit. Such 
was Pope Clement VII. his successor, full of generous senti- 
ments, pursuing the traces of Leo, and the other forerun- 
ners of his illustrious house ; and, remembering that in his 
cardinalate he had already called many fine memorials of 
himself into existence, he considered that during his papacy 
it behoved him to surpass all who had preceded him, in the 
erection, restoration, and adornment of buildings. 

The election of this pontiff was thus as the restoration to 
life of many a timid and dejected spirit, many were the 
artists consoled and reassured by that event ; and to those 
who had sunk into despair, the accession of Clement im- 
parted new courage and unhoped-for life ; yea, these spirits, 
thus resuscitated, then produced those noble and beautiful 
works, which we now behold with so much admiration. 
Antonio was among the first of those who were called into 

•rtn had ipoit tfaemaelTes tfaat ihej sniTared from olmrolily Inflnoimt and Iw- 
OBina in the Mrenteenih oentnry pietiitioaUy lentimentaL 

" The .Bmnagine dd PonU Ml keeps iU name, and the tabemaole afefll 
exists "in the angle of an old house not fat from Ponte Bant* Angela^ So 
far Mihmesi ; bat the editors, in view of the very recent ohanges which liave 
taken place in the qnsrter of Rome here referred tOi are doahtfnl whether 
MUaned^s statement stiU holds good. 
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action by the new pontiff^ and> receiving a commifision from 
his Holiness for the restoration of the court before the 
loggie of Baphael^ he set instantly to work. The conrt was 
soon rendered by his labours a very beautiful and com- 
modious one, for whereas the passage had preyiously been 
by narrow and tortuous ways, San Gallo extended the latter 
and gave all a better form. But this part of the palace is 
not now as Antonio left it. Pope Julius III. having taken 
from it the granite columns wherewith it was adorned, to 
decorate his villa with the same ; the place is therefore en- 
tirely changed. 

The principal faQade of Old Mint of Borne, which is 
situate in Banchi,^ was very beautifully restored by Antonio, 
who turned the angle of that building in a circular form, 
which is considered a very difficult thing to accomplish, and 
is much admired ; on this building the architect placed the 
arms of the Pontiff. The death of Pope Leo had prevented 
the completion of the papal Loggie, and the carelessness of 
Pope Adrian had caused them to remain in their unfinished 
state ; in his pontificate they were indeed not even touched, 
but Antonio was now commanded to proceed with them, and 
at the desire of Pope Clement, they were at length brought 
to a conclusion. 

His Holiness then determined to fortify Parma and Pia- 
cenza, when, after many plans and models had been made 
by divers artists, Antonio was sent to those places, and with 
him Giuliano Leno, the inspector of the fortifications ; San 
Gallo had his disciple Labacco to assist him in this work, 
and Pier Francesco da Yiterbo,^ a very skilful engineer, 
was also there,* as was the Veronese architect Michele da 
San Michele ; when all together they brought the designs 
for those fortifications to perfection.* Antonio then left 

•> The Bank of San Spirito ; it was for a time attributed to Bramante. 

M Fhmoeaoo waa bom 1470, and died 1584. 

** There are many drawings in theUiBii ooUeotions made for theae fortifiea- 
tiona. (See Mi]aneri*a Commentary, V., pp. 515-516b ) Somewhat later, under 
Pope Paul III., Parma and Piaoenia were^ aa poaaeeaiona of the Fameae, 
eapedally disputed pointa. 
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the others remaining there and retnmed to Rome. Here 
he received a commission from the Pope to build certain 
apartments in the Papal palace, where there was bat little 
oonyenience in respect to the chambers ; he commenced those 
oyer the Ferraria accordingly, where the public consistory is 
now held, and these he arranged in such a manner that the 
Pope was highly satisfied with his work, and caused him to 
erect rooms for the chamberlains of his Holiness aboye those 
before mentioned. Oyer these chambers, moreover, Antonio 
raised others, which were exceedingly commodious, although 
the construction thereof was a very difficult undertaking 
by reason of the new foundations required for the same. 
On this point Antonio was of a truth very skilful, his build- 
ings never show a crack, nor has there ever been one among 
the architects of modem times who has proved himself to 
to be more cautious, or who has displayed greater prudence 
in the execution of masonry. 

In the time of Pope Paul II. the church of the Madonna 
of Loretto was very small, and had its roof erected im- 
mediately over the columns, which were constructed of 
brick in a very rude manner ; but during the pontificate of 
that Pope, this church was partially rebuilt and enlarged to 
the extent we now see, by favour of the genius and skill of 
Giuliano da Majano. Under Sixtus IV. and others it was 
continued to a certain height, as we have before said ; but 
in the year 1526, and in the time of Pope Clement VII., 
although there had before never been the slightest intima- 
tion of decay perceived, the edifice began to crack in such 
a manner, that not only were the arches of the Tribune in 
danger of falling, but the whole church also was in many 
places threatened with ruin, the cause being that the foun- 
dations were not sufficiently strong, nor of adequate depth. 
Antonio was therefore sent to Loretto by the Pontiff, to 
the end that he might repair so grievous a disorder ; and 
having arrived there, he gave the requisite supports to the 
arches, and providing for every demand, like the bold and 
judicious architect that he was, he restored the whole 
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fabric^ strengthening the piers and walls both within and 
without; giving the building a beautiful form in the whole ; 
and carefully regulating the proportions of each separate 
part ; he thus finally rendered the walls strong enough to 
bear any weight that might require to be laid on them, 
however massive. 

Antonio continued the transept and aisles of the church 
in one and the same order, adorning the architraves over 
the arches with superb mouldings ; the frescoes and cornices 
also being equally beautiful : he likewise imparted the 
utmost richness to the basement of the four great piers, 
which, passing around the eight sides of the tribune, sup- 
port the four arches, three of which are in the transepts 
namely, where the chapels are constructed, and the larger 
one in the middle aisle. Now this work does certainly 
merit to be celebrated as the best which Antonio ever per- 
formed, and that not without reasonable cause, for while 
he who constructs an entirely new building, erecting it 
from its foundations, has full power to raise or lower it 
at his pleasure, and to bring it to such perfection as he will 
or can, without impediment of any kind ; he, on the con- 
trary, who has to rectify or restore the edifice commenced 
by others, but who have succeeded badly, either by mis- 
fortune or by the inability of the artist, finds himself to 
possess none of these advantages ; wherefore, it may be 
truly affirmed, that Antonio resuscitated the dead, and 
performed that which was all but impossible. Having ef- 
fected all that we hive related, the master then arranged 
for the covering of the church with lead, and gave direc- 
tions for the manner in which all that still remained to be 
completed should be done ; insomuch, that by his endeav- 
ours this most renowned temple may be said to have re- 
ceived a better form, and more perfect gi*ace, than it had 
previously possessed, with the hope also of a very long 
duration.* 

** These restorationii and alterations at S. Maria di Loretto are proved to 
have been Antonio^B, not only by Vaaari but by Antonio^s own drawing*. 
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Prom Loretto Antonio returned to Some^ which he did 
after that city had been plundered, and when the Pope was 
abiding in Orvieto. The whole court was then suffering 
the utmost inconyenience from the want of water ; for 
which cause, and by command of the Pontiff, Antonio con- 
structed a fountain for the city of Orvieto, sinking the well 
for that purpose, and executing the work entirely in stone, 
the width being twenty-five braccia, and the descent by a 
winding stair. This is cut in the Tufa, one step above 
another, according to the winding of the path to the well, 
to the bottom of which one descends by these spiral stairs 
with all convenience ; and the animals which carry the 
water, entering by one door, descend by one of these planes 
or steps, and having arrived at the platform where they 
take in their load, they receive the water, and, without 
turning round, they pass to the other branch of the spiral 
ascent which turns over that by which they descended, and 
thus emerge from the well by a different and opposite door 
to that by which they entered it. This construction, which 
was a most ingenious, useful, and admirably beautiful work, 
had almost attained completion before the death of Clem- 
ent, and as the only part remaining to be executed was 
the mouth of the well. Pope Paul III. commanded that it 
should be finished, but not after the manner in which Pope 
Clement, following the counsels of Antonio, had intended 
to have it completed. The master was greatly extolled for 
this beautiful work, and it is certain that the ancients never 
produced anything of the kind which could be considered 
equal to it, whether as regards the art or laborious industry 
manifested in its construction ; the circular space of the 
centre is contrived in such a manner that it gives light to 
the two staircases we have mentioned, even down to the 
bottom, by means of windows inserted at given distances.'' 

While this work was in progress, the same architect was 
also directing those of the fortress of Ancona,^ which was: 

^ The well wsa begnn by Antonio in 1527, and completed by Moaca in 1540;. 
It is 908 feet deep and is 43 feet wide. •• Begnn 1539; 
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completed at a later period. Pope Clement at the same 
time resolved to construct an impregnable fortress in Flor- 
ence, of which city his nephew Alessandro de' Medici was 
then Dnke. Alessandro Yitelli, Pier-Francesco of Viterbo, 
and Antonio Sangallo took orders for this enterprise accord- 
ingly, and by them the Gastel or Fort,^ which stands be- 
tween the gate of Prato and that of San Oallo, was erected 
and completed with such expedition that no edifice of the 
kind, either in ancient or modem times, was eyer brought 
to conclusion in so short a period. Beneath one of the 
towers, that namely which was the first founded, and which 
was called the Tower of Toso, yarious inscriptions and 
medals were deposited with great solemnity and splendour. 
This work is now famous throughout the world, and is 
considered to be entirely impregnable. 

By the direction of Antonio da San Gallo it was that the 
sculptor Tribolo, Raffaelo da Monte Lupo, Francesco da 
San Oallo, who was then yery young, and Simon Gioli, 
were inyited to Loretto, when the stories in marble, which 
had been commenced by Andrea Sansoyino, were completed 
by those masters. Antonio likewise inyited to the same 
place, the Florentine Antonio H Mosca, an excellent worker 
in marbles, and who was at that time occupied, as will be 
related in his life, with the execution of a mantel-piece in 
stone, for the heirs of Pellegrino da Fossombrone, which 
proved to be a most divine work of carving, when fully 
completed.® This Mosca, I say, complying with the re- 
quest of Antonio, repaired to Loretto, where he executed 
certain festoons and garlands in stone, which are most ex- 
quisitely beautiful ; and the decoration of that Chamber of 
Our Lady was thus completed with diligence and prompti- 
tude by the cares of Sangallo, although he had at that time 
five works of importance on his hands. Nay, though all of 
these were in different places, and distant each from the 

*• The ForfeeEa del Bmm> or Gastel San GlovMnbifciitft, wu oammenoed 
Jnly 15. 1634.— Milazied, V., ^ 403, note d. 
** It ia now in CSaaa Faloiani in Aieno. 
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other, yet did Antonio so arrange his time that he never 
suffered any one to be neglected, and if at any time he was 
unable to be present when required at either of them, he 
sent his brother Battista as his substitute. These five works 
were : first the aboye-named Fortress of Florence, next that 
of Ancona, thirdly the chapel of Loretto, fourthly the 
Apostolic Palace, and finally the Well of Orvieto. 

On the death of Pope Clement VII., and when Cardinal 
Famese had been elected High Pontiff, taking the name of 
Paul III., Antonio San Oallo, who had been the friend of 
the new Pope during his cardinalate, rose into still higher 
credit, and his Holiness having created his son, Pier-Luigi, 
Duke of Castro, despatched Antonio to Castro,^ there to 
prepare designs for the Fortress, which the Duke Pier* 
Luigi proposed to construct at that place, as also other 
designs for the Palace to be erected on the Piazza, called 
rOsteria, and for the mint, which is built in the same 
place of Travertine, and after the plan of that in Borne. 
Nor were these the only plans prepared by Antonio in that 
city; he also made designs for many other palaces and 
buildings of various character, for different persons, some 
natives of the place, and some strangers. These edifices 
were in many instances erected at such enormous cost that 
to whoever has not seen them, the account would seem 
incredible ; they were finished at all points, with the most 
commodious arrangements^ and in the richest manner ; 
this being done by many, without doubt for the purpose of 
gaining credit with the Pope, for so it is that many seek to 
obtain favour for themselves by fiattering the humour of 
princes, and in such cases as these it may at least be ad- 
mitted that the thing deserves commendation in a certain 
sense, inasmuch as that it redounds to the convenience, ad- 
vantage, and enjoyment of all. 

In the year which saw Charles V. returning victorious 
from Tunis, and when there were erected in Messina, Apu- 

*^ The town of Castro mm destroyed in 1049, under Pope Innooent X., and 
these works perished. 
IV.— 2 
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glia, and Naples, yery magnificent Arches of Triumph in 
celebration of so great yictory, Antonio receiyed a commis- 
sion from the Pope to erect a Triumphal Arch of wood- work 
at the Palace of San Marco in Home likewise, the Emperor 
being expected to yisit that city also. This construction 
presented a square of four sides, being intended to form the 
entrance of two streets, and was so beautiful, that a more 
admirably proportioned or more superb work in wood has 
neyer been seen. Nay, if the splendour and cost of marble 
had been added to the forethought, art, and care, bestowed 
on the design, formation, and construction of this fabric, it 
might with truth haye been enumerated — the perfection of 
its statues, decorations in painting, and other ornaments 
considered — among the seyen wonders of the world. The 
Arch was placed at the outermost angle of the place, where 
it turns towards the principal piazza namely; it was of 
the Corinthian order, the four round columns of silyer-gilt 
standing on each side, the capitals thereof being beautifully 
caryed in foliage, and richly gilded with gold. Oyer the 
columns, both within and without, there were also yery su- 
perb architrayes, friezes, cornices, and ressaults, with four 
historical delineations painted between the columns, two on 
each side namely ; so that there were in the whole eight of 
these representations, the subjects of seyeral among them 
being eyents from the life of the Emperor Charles, as will 
be further described in the liyes of the artists by whom they 
were painted. 

The splendour of this erection was further enhanced by 
the addition of two figures in relief, each four braccia and 
a half high, which were placed on the summit of the two 
sides of the said arch, and presented the effigies of Rome, 
her figure standing between two others, representing Em- 
perors of the House of Austria that is to say, those at the 
one side being Albert and Maximilian, those on the other 
Frederick and Rudolph. At the angles, on each of the 
sides were furthermore placed Four Captiyes, two on each 
side, with a yast number of Trophies, also in relief, and 
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with the Arms of his Majesty ; the whole of which Antonio 
da Sangallo caused to be executed under his own direction 
by the most eminent sculptors and the best painters then to 
be found in Borne. Nor was this all ; for not only was the 
arch directed by Antonio, but every other preparation for 
the festiyal to be held on the reception of this great and in- 
Tincible monarch was arranged under the direction of the 
same artist. 

Our architect then continued the Fortress of Nepi, for the 
Duke of Castro ; with the fortifications of the entire city, 
which is yery beautiful as well as impregnable. He laid out 
many streets also in the same place, and prepared designs 
for numerous houses and palaces by commission from the 
citizens thereof. His Holiness then caused the bastions of 
Borne, which are of great strength, to be constructed, and 
the Gkte of Santo Spirito being included among these works ; 
this last was built after the design and under the direc- 
tion of Antonio, by whom it was adorned with decorations 
of Travertine, in the rustic manner. This work unites so 
much strength with its extraordinary magnificence, that it 
may well bear comparison with the labours of antiquity. 
Attempts were made, after the death of Antonio, by those 
who were actuated by envy rather than by considerations of 
a more reasonable character, to procure the destruction of 
this gate, and that by very unusual means ; but they did not 
obtain their ends from the rulers who were in power at the 
time.® 

It was under the direction of the same architect, that 
almost the whole of the foundations beneath the Apostolic 
Palace were strengthened and restored ; many parts besides 
those we have mentioned, being in great danger of ruin, 
more particularly on one side of the Sistine Chapel, that 
whereon are the works of Michelagnolo namely, and on the 
&9ade also. This Antonio eflfected in such a manner, that 
not the slightest cleft or crack was afterwards perceptible ; a 
work in which there was more danger than honour. He 

" The gate stiU xemAiiu inoompletep 
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also enlarged the great hall of the Sistine Chapel, and in two 
lanettes on the principal Bide he conatmcted those two 
immense windows which we now see there, with their extra- 
ordinary sashes, and compartments thrown forward into 
the vaulting and decorated with stucco-work : all which 
was done at great cost, and is a work of so much beauty 
that this may be considered the richest and most beautiful 
hall which had then been seen in the world. To this hall 
the master added a magnificent staircase, forming the com- 
munication between the Sistine Chapel and the church of 
San Pietro : this also is so beautiful and commodious an 
erection, that nothing better has ever been seen, whether 
among the ancients or modems. The Pauline Chapel, 
wherein the Sacrament is deposited, is likewise by Antonio 
Sangallo, and is a building of singularly beautiful and at- 
tractive character ; it is indeed so exquisitely proportioned 
and arranged, that the graceful fabric appears to present 
itself arranged in festive smiles, as if to welcome the en- 
trance of the visitor." 

At the time when contentions were existing between the 
Pope and the people of Perugia, Antonio constructed the 
fortifications of that city ; this work, in the progress of 
which the dwellings of the Baglioni family were razed to the 
ground, was completed by the architect with extraordinary 
rapidity, and was considered to be very finely executed.** 
Antonio also built the fortress of Ascoli, and brought it to 

s* Thii remark of Vawri wiU be readilj understood by ihoae who haye been 
present in the Pauline Chapel at some celebration, saofa as the Beatification of 
a dead Pope, a ceremony which one woold think should be eminently solemn. 
The decorations added in snoh cases to the chapel make it seem almost like 
an opera-honse, and the impression is not a little strengthened by the brightly 
lighted loggie or boxes filled with spectators. 

** He commenced it in 1540 and it was completed in 1543. The palaces of 
the Bsglioni, ten churches, and fotsr hundred houses were thrown down to 
make place for it. In 1840 the Italians took a hand in the matter and threw 
down all that part of the f ortrees which could menace the liberty of the towns- 
men, but the bastions of the city remain, and are a wonderful sight from be- 
low, advancing at a sharp angle into the plain, like the beak of a gigantic 
stone galley in a green sea of wheat. 
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sach a state in the coarse of a few days^ that it could be 
held by the guard ; whereas the Ascolani^ as well as other 
people^ having supposed that it could not be put forward to 
that extent under a lapse of years, stood confounded on seeing 
the garrison so instantly appointed and installed ; — the peo- 
ple, I say, remained looking at each other in utter astonish- 
ment, and conld with difficulty credit what their eyes beheld. 
For his own house in the Strada Oiulia at Eome, Antonio 
subsequently made new foundations ; these being needf al 
for the better defence of the same against the floods of the 
Tiber ; and he not only began but also completed a great 
part of the palace near San Biagio, which he then inhabited 
himself, but which is now the property of the Cardinal 
Biccio da Montepulciano,* who has added many beautiful 
rooms thereto, and decorated the whole at a great cost in 
addition to what had been expended by Antonio, which was 
not less than many thousands of scudi. 

But all the works performed by Antonio da San Oallo for 
the use and adyantage of the world, were as nothing in 
comparison with the model of the most renerable and most 
stupendous fabric of San Pietro at Home," which, having 
been first planned by Bramante, was afterwards re-arranged 
and enlarged in a most extraordinary manner, and after a 
new plan by himself, who imparted its due dignity to the 
whole as well as correct proportion and befitting arrange- 
ment to every separate part. The truth of this assertion 
may be seen by the model made of wood and finished at 
every point with the utmost exactitude, by the hand of San 
Gallons disciple, Antonio Labacco. This model, by which 
San Oallo acquired a very great increase of fame, was en- 
graved and published after his death, together with the 
ground-plan of the whole edifice, by Antonio Labacco, who 

» Now the Saooheiti PalaoeL 

** See Baron von GeymaUer's ralaable work entitled Lei PrqfeU Primi- 
f(/% pour la BoiUique de St, PUrre de Mame^ par Bramante^ Rapheul^ ete.^ 
Pftrii, 1875-eo. Antonio*B model in now kept in the octagon of St Gregory 
in the upper part ol St. Peter'ab 
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propoBed thereby to make known the extent of ability pos- 
sessed by San Gallo^ and also to the end that all men might 
learn what had been the real opinions and intentions of 
that architect^ seeing that new orders of a totally opposite 
character had been giyen by Michelagnolo, and oat of these 
changes and new arrangements there had arisen many dis- 
putes and contentions^ as will be related in the proper 
place.^ It appeared to Michelagnolo and to many others 
by whom the model of Antonio Sangallo has been examined, 
and who have seen such portions of the work as were exe- 
cuted by him, that he has injured the effect of the whole, 
and diminished its force, by the many ressaults and divis- 
ions which he has adopted, and by members which are too 
small, as are the columns for example, and those arches 
above arches and cornices over cornices with which he has 
loaded his work. 

It appeared also that the decoration or garland of columns, 
small and numerous, with which he had surrounded the two 
bell-towers of his plan as well as the four small tribunes and 
the principal Cupola, had failed to give satisfaction, neither 
did or do please very greatly all those minute pyramids of 
which he proposed to form the finish, seeing that in all 
these things the model does rather seem to imitate the Teu- 
tonic or Gothic manner than the good and ancient one now 
usually followed by the best architects. All these various 
parts being completed by Labacco ^ soon after the death of 
Antonio, it was found that the above-described model of 
San Pietro, in that which appertains to the wood- work and 

ST MioheUngdlo wsa told that the model ** afforded a fine field/* Michelan- 
gelo replied, *^ Aye, verilj, for oxen and homed cattle, who nnderstand bnt 
little of arohitecture." Baonarotti was not sparing of sharp words, bnt he 
exceeded even his nsoal measnre in his treatment of Antonio. Architects 
have observed that this harsh language oame ill from one who had in his own 
Lanrentian Library made similar mistakes, and some of Michelangelo*s biog- 
raphers axe of the opinion that he was at least partly to blame for the oppo- 
sition of the SangaUican *^seot** which followed the early friendship of 
Qioliano da Ban Oallo for the sculptor. 

>• Vasari calls Labacco Antonio d* Abaoo. 
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the carpenters only^ had ooBt a sum of 4184 scndi ; bnt the 
said Labacco^ who had the charge of that work^ did cer- 
tainly acquit himself exceedingly well in the construction of 
the same, he being intimately acquainted with the details of 
architecture, as may be clearly perceived by the book which 
he has published in relation to the buildings of Borne, and 
which is indeed an extremely beautiful work. With respect 
to the model here in question, and which may now be seen 
in the principal chapel of San Pietro,* the length thereof is 
thirty-five palms and the width twenty-six, its height is 
twenty palms and a half, whence the completed work would 
have had a length, according to this model, of one thou- 
sand and forty palms or one hundred and four canne, 
and the width would have been three hundred and sixty 
palms or sixty-three* canne, for, according to the measure of 
the masons, the canna used at Bome consists of ten palms. 

For the labour he had given to this model of his and for 
various designs presented by him, Antonio was adjudged by 
the superintendents, who were over the fabric of San Pietro 
to receive a sum of fifteen hundred scudi, and of these he 
was at once paid a thousand, but he never received the re- 
mainder, seeing that shortly after he had completed such 
model he passed to the other life. Antonio enlarged and 
increased the strength of the piers in the above-named 
church of San Pietro, to the intent that the weight of the 
tribune might repose securely thereon, he also .filled in all 
the scattered parts of the foundations with solid material, 
and thereby rendered the whole so strong, that there is now 
no cause of fear lest the fabric should display further 
cracks, nor is there any chance of its being in danger of 
falling as was the case in the time of Bramante. And if 
this masterpiece of care and prudence were upon the earth 
instead of being hidden as it is beneath it, the work would 
cause the boldest genius to stand amazed, for which cause 
the name aud fame of this admirable artist must ever retain 

* A misprint for 86, copied from Gitmti editUm. 
*» See note Sa 
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a place among those most distingaislied in the domain of 
art« 

We find that even as early as the times of the ancient 
Bomans, the dwellers in Temi and the men of Nami were 
e^er at the bitterest enmity with each other, and so does it 
remain with those people to the present day ; and the reason 
has been, that the lake of Marmora, sometimes becoming 
stagnant, fireqaently caused very great injury to one of the 
aforesaid communities ; but when the people of Nami would 
fain haye given outlet to the waters, the men of Terni could 
by no means be brought to consent thereto, for which reason 
there has ever been strife between them, whether FontifEs 
or Emperors were ruling in Bome. We find that in the 
time of Oicero, that orator was despatched by the senate to 
compose these differences ; but the quarrel remained un- 
appeased neyertheless. In the year 1546 ambassadors were 
sent on the same subject to Pope Paul III., who thereupon 
commissioned Antonio Sangallo to repair to the place, and 
do his best for the termination of the contest. It was then 
resolyed, by the advice of the architect, that an outlet 
should be made for the lake on the side whereon the wall is 
situated, and Antonio caused it to be cut through at that 
part, but not without extreme difficulty. The heat also 
was very great, and this, with other inconveniences, Antonio 
being now old and weakly, caused him to fall sick of a fever 
at Terni, when he soon after gave up the ghost.^ 

The death of Antonio was the occasion of infinite grief to 
his friends and kindred, many buildings also were much 
delayed by this event, more particularly the palace of the 
Famese family, near the Campo di Fiore. Pope Paul III., 
while he was still Cardinal Alessandro Famese, had already 
brought that fabric to a considerable height, the first 

*^ This excellent remark of Vuari ii lapplemented by the great nnmber of 
drawings left by Antonio, showing the infinite oare and thought whioh had 
gone to this work npon St. Peter's. 

*^ The oertifioate of the decease of Antonio da San GaUo is pablished by 
M. MOnti in the Awiarf^n Jooxnal of Arohaology, L, nnmber 1. He died in 
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floor in the principal front was in process of construction, 
the inner hall and one side of the court-yard were likewise 
erected, but the building had not proceeded to such extent 
as to display the perfection of its details, when the Cardinal, 
being elected Pontifl!, Antonio changed the whole plan, 
since it appeared to him that he had no longer to erect the 
palace of a Cardinal, but of a Pope. Having demolished 
certain of the old houses that stood around it,^ therefore, 
and taken down the staircase, which he rebuilt in a more 
commodious form, he extended the court and the entire 
palace, enlarged the halls, added to the number of the 
rooms, and enriched the whole with elaborately-carved 
ceilings, and many other decorations. 

Antonio had thus completed the principal front to the 
second floor, and nothing was now wanting than that the 
cornice^/ which was to surround the whole, should be added 
to the fabric ; but as the Pope, who was a man of an aspiring 
mind and possessed very good judgment, desired to have a 
cornice more beautiful and richer than had ever been seen 
in any other palace whatever, he determined that, in ad- 
dition to the designs prepared by Antonio, all the best 
architects of Bome should prepare one, each after his own 
manner, from which the Pontiff might then choose that 
which best pleased him, but intending, nevertheless, that 
Sangallo should carry the design chosen into execution. 
Thus it happened one morning, while the Pontiff was at 
breakfast in the Belvidere, that these collected designs were 
laid before his Holiness in the presence of Antonio, the 
masters proposing these plans being Perino del Yaga, Fra 
Bastiano del Piombo, Michelagnolo Buonarroti, and Oiorgio 
Yasari, who was then very young and in the service of the 
Cardinal Famese, by commission from whom and from the 
Poi>e, he had prepared not one only but two designs of 
different character for that work. It is true, that Buonar- 
roti did not take his own design himself, but sent it by the 

^ The Coloswrnn and the Theatre of ICuroeUiu became a qiiazxy for the 
material oat of which the Fanieee FkUace waa built. 
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aboye-named Giorgio Yasari, who had gone to him to show 
the designs which he had made^ to the end that Michel- 
agnolo as a friend might giye him his opinion respecting 
them. To Yasari^ therefore^ Michelagnolo gaye his design^ 
desiring that he would present it to the Fope^ and would 
at the same time make an excuse for that he^ being indis- 
posed, had not brought it in person. 

The designs being all laid before the Pontiff accordingly, 
his Holiness examined them all attentiyely and for a long 
time, commending all as ingenious and beautiful, but ex- 
tolling that of the diyine Michelagnolo aboye all. Now all 
this did not take place without some yexation to Antonio, 
whom that mode of proceeding on the part of the Pope 
could not much gratify, since he would fain haye done 
eyery thing by himself ; but the thing which displeased 
him more than all the rest was to see that Pope Paul made 
great account of a certain Jacopo Melighino of Ferrara, and 
eyen ayailed himself of his senrices as an architect in the 
building of San Pietro ; nay, althoagh Melighino possessed 
no ability in design and showed no judgment in his pro- 
ceedings, the Pope had conferred on him a stipend equal to 
that of Antonio, on whom all the labours deyolyed. And 
this happened because this Melighino, haying been a faith- 
ful follower of the Pope for many years without any re- 
ward, his Holiness was pleased to make it up to him in 
that manner. He had besides the care of the Belyidere> 
and of some other buildings belonging to the Pope. 

When his Holiness, therefore, had sufficiently examined 
all the designs presented to him by the aboye-named mas- 
ters, he remarked, perhaps by way of putting Antonio' to 
the trial, ''All these are beautiful, but it would not be 
amiss that we should look at one which has been made by 
our Melighino.'' Thereupon Antonio, getting somewhat 
angry, and conyinced that the Pope was only making a jest 
of him, replied, ''Holy Father, Melighino is but an ar- 
chitect in joke." Hearing which, the Pope, who was seated, 
turned towards Antonio, and bowing his head almost to the 
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ground, made answer : '' Antonio, it is oar pleasure that 
Melighino should be an architect in earnest, and so you 
may see by the stipend he receiyes/' Having said this, he 
rose and went away, dismissing all who were present, and 
herein he perhaps intended to show that it is sometimes by 
the will of princes, rather than by their own merits, that 
certain men are conducted to such greatness as the said 
princes shall please to confer. The cornice in question 
was afterwards erected by Michelagnolo, who gave an al- 
most entirely different form to the greater part of that 
palace, as will be related in his life.^ 

At the death of Antonio Sangallo, there remained behind 
him his brother, Battista Oobbo, a man of considerable in- 
genuity, who had devoted nearly the whole of his time to 
the buildings of his brother, but was not treated very well 
by him. This Battista did not live many years after An- 
tonio, and when he died he left all that he possessed to the 
Florentine Brotherhood of the Misericordia in Rome, but 
with the condition that they should cause to be printed a 
book of Remarks on Vitruvius, which he had written. 
That book has, nevertheless, not been given to the world, 

** Thk moflt impofiiig of Roman palaoes ii not lo fortreis-likft m tha 
Strond or Mediei-Bioeaxdi of Florenoe, nor so lightly lamptiions as aome of 
tha Benainanoa palaoea of Vanioa ; it holds a plaoa between the two olaaaea, 
■trong, maaaiye, bnt for aU that beiog no ehdteau fort within a city but a 
chdUau eunert^ the open, garden-flat palace of a Roman noble of the lixteenth 
oentnry. M. Bngtoe M&nta, Za Fin d* la JHenaiuanee, p. 385, note 1, oitea 
K. de Navenne, First Secretary of the French Embaaiy at the Holy Bee, to 
the efibct that in 1496 Aleaaandro Fameae, afterward Pope Paul m., bonght 
the honae which waa afterward tranaformed into the Fameae Palaoei Sno- 
oeaaive pnrohaaea of ground ware f oUowed by aucceaaiFe enlazgementa of the 
plan ; the work began in 1517, and in 1534 Antonio da San QaUo, basing him- 
self on the old plana, made new onea. The first two atoriea of the palace were 
bnUt by Antonio, the cornice waa added by Michelangelo, Vignole having 
odHaborated (aee the life of Michelangelo in thia Tolnme. See also O. Gar- 
nier in V (Buvre etlaVUd* JfUhsl-Anffe^ and Letarooilly). Baonarroti also 
built the upper story (Ck>rinthian) of the court Its motiye ia repeated in the 
fofodt toward the river, which with its loggia waa built either by Vignole or 
Oiacomo della Porta (1580). Burckhardt, Le Cicerone (edition of 1892), aeoond 
part, page 230, criticises the Famese Palace sererely. Letarooilly givea it 
Jiigh praise as the masterpiece of the Roman Renaiannoe. 
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although it is believed that it may be a good one, seeing 
that Battista was well acquainted with the details of his 
art, possessed admirable judgment, and was a most upright 
and sincere man. 

But to return to Antonio. His death haying taken place 
at Terni, he was carried to Bome and there borne to the 
tomb with very great pomp, being followed to his grave by 
all the artists in design and many other persons. His re- 
mains were deposited in the church of San Pietro^ by com- 
mand of the superintendents of that fabric, being placed in 
a sepulchre near the chapel of Pope Sixtus, which is in that 
church, and here he was honoured with the following in- 
scription : 

Antonio Sandi OaUi Moreniino urbe munUnda ac Pttbl. pperibuB^ 
preciptieq. 2). Bstri Temph oman. arehUectorum faeUa princtpi^ 
dum Velini Locus emissionem parat^ Paolo* Pont, Max, avctore^ 
interamne intempestine f eoctincto, Isabella Deta ** uxor Mcestiss po' 
suUf MDZLVi. m Calend. Odobris, 

* Paulo in the Milanasi edition. 

t Impettwe in the edition of MilanesL 

** Antonio left two sons, Onzio and OiuHo, the mother of whom, Tiiahe11% 
or Liiabetta Deti, was a woman of eingalar beanty ; the relation of hia mar- 
riage with her Ih inserted in the first edition of onr author, bat is omitted in 
the second. After speaking of Antonio^s retom from Parma to Florenoai 
Yasari proceeds to say : ** And so, as it chanced that he looked abont him ia 
the streets as one does after a long absence on returning to the native place, 
he espied a young girl of moat beautiful aspect, with whom for her beauty 
and her grace he forthwith fell in love ; when conferring with his kindred 
respecting a marriage with this girl, they discouraged that purpose greatly, 
but in despite of alL, and much to the discontent of his brother, he persisted 
in his intention, and f ulfiUed his wishes. Antonio had always shown himself 
harsh and obstinate towards his parents, nay, the life of his father was short- 
ened visibly by the grief he felt at being abandoned by his son. This woman, 
whom Antonio thus married against all counsel, soon proved herself exceed- 
ingly proud and haughty ; she lived rather in the manner of a most splendid 
lady than of an architects wife, running into such disorders and making such 
outiay, that her husband^s gains, large as they were, proved as nothing to tho 
pomps and vanities of this woman. She drove her mothsr-in-law from the 
house, and caused her to die in misery ; never could she look with a peaceful 
ejre at any one of Antonio*s relations, she thought of nothing but exalting her 
own kindred, but as for his relations, they might get them beneath the earth. 
Yet, not for all this did Battista, who was singularly endowed by nature and 
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And of a truths Antonio^ having been a most excellent 
architect^ has no less merited to be extolled and renowned, 
as his works fully demonstrate^ than any other master in 
the same art, whether ancient or modern.^ 

xiohly adomad with goodneMi refrain from honoariiig and lerring Ui broiher ; 
bat all in vain, for he never reoeiTod anj token of affection from Antonio, 
either during the life or at the death of the latter.'* The widow of Antonio 
loon married again, eeeing that in the year 1648 we find mention of her aa the 
wife of the Florentine Gioranni Rome! of OartigUon Fiorentino, when aha mm 
inT<dyed in mnoh trooble on acooont of her fint hoaband*! affairs. 

^ Althongh Antonio ia only a ihaier in the work, the Faxneae palaoe ia oon- 
nected inseparably with his name, and like his nncles, the two Giamberti, An* 
tonio da San Gallo the Yonnger remains a tame type of the arohiteot of the 
Benaiaaance, the very synonym for many-sided, tireless aotiTity. ^leae men 
were maaona, bnilders, arohiteot engineera, mining engineers, military en- 
gineers, trayellecB, and aoldiers in time of need ; they made endless drawings 
(see the long commentary of Ifilaaeai whioh oloeea San Gallons biography), 
and they were in keeneat sympathy with the painters and sonlpton who 
should decorate their bnildinga, whioh from Piacenaa to Rome are to b« 
foond in nearly all of the important oities of central Italy ; ao that aa of the 
Bobbia in sonlptnre we may say that in arohiteotore the typical famUy ot 
Italiaa arohiteota w«s that of the ^ QiOli 



MIOHELAGNOLO BUONARROTI, FLORENTINE 
SCULPTOR, PAINTER, AND ARCHITECT 

[Baml475; died 1501] 

BiBLiOGBAPHT.— The bibliography relating to Miohelaiigelo is praotioally 
endleu and only a portion of it can be mentioned here. Fint in importance 
oomee the mau of original material in the arohlTes of the Caaa Baonanoti at 
Florence. This material conusts of letten, poems, memoranda, contracts, 
mostly autographs of Michelangelo himself ; of copies made by his nephew, 
the yonnger Michelangelo, and of letters addressed by other people to the 
artist. All of this matter was left by the Gommendatoie Codmo Boonarroti 
to the city of Florence in 1858 (his wife, Rosina Vendramin Boonarroti, had 
classified the manuscripts, etc.). The British Moseum purchased, in 1859, a 
large collection of Michelangelo^s letters from the CaTaliere Kichelsngelo 
Buonarroti, a nephew of the Commendatore Gosima Daelli of Milan, in 1865, 
published a number of letters written to, or oanoeming, Michelangelo, and 
some personal memoranda in the sonlptor^s own handwriting. The above 
comprises the greater part of the original material deriving directly from 
Michelangelo. 

Access to the Buonarroti Archives was, by the Ck>mmendatore^s will, made 
almost impossible ; but in 1863 Signor Oesare Guasti was permitted to publish 
Michelangelo*s poems from the texts in the archives (they were partially col- 
lated with a codex in the Vatican Library). Signor Guasti*s book is still prac- 
tically the classical edition, since the Rime of Michelangelo the Younger, 1623, 
vras an entirely garbled version. In 1875, when Michelaogelo^s Qnadricente- 
nary was celebrated, the Commendatore Gaetano Milanesi, Onrator of the 
Archives of Florence, published a complete edition of four hundred and ninety- 
five pspers of Michehmgelo, documents from all sources, including the 
Buonarroti Archives. The volume is the most important existing souxce for 
reference. Milanesi also edited Let CorretpondanU de MicheUAnge, I. 
Sebaetiano del Piombo (Italian and French text), Paris, 180a This volume 
contains only those letters which up to 1890 had been unpublished ; a com- 
plete official edition of all Michelangelo's correspondence will, however, prob- 
ably be inued by arrangement with the Government. 

After the above-mentioned original documents come the invaluable lives 
by Condivi and Vasari. The first edition of Vasari, in 1550, contained a rel- 
atively short life of Michelangelo. Condivi, writing under the eye of the 
sculptor himsell corrocted Vasari's faults and made an indispensable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the artist. (See note 12 for details regarding 
Condivi's Life of Michelangelo.) Vasari, drawing liberally upon Condivi, 
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pnUish^d a grtftCly enlarged Life of MIohelaiigelo, the on* whioli loUowe ; it 
ii eopeoially yaloable for the later part of the artlefe'i career. The Dialogues 
of Francie of Holland and the works or letteza 0t rmtiouM oonteinpoiariee, 
YaroU, Bunni, Vittoria Golonna, Ajetino, Galoagni, Tommaeo Gavalierif 
Leonardo Sellajo, Daniele da Volterra, an interetfeing and important aid* to 
oar imowledge of the great eoolptor. Thoee who wish relatively completo 
lists of works published npon M*^***^ng*V should consult first of all Luigi 
Passerini, La Bibliogrqfla di Michelangelo Suonarroliy Florence, 1875, a 
Tolume of 331 pages, and next the excellent Bidliographie Mtchelangeleague^ 
ananged according to subject (pages 329 to 840, in V (Euvre et la Vif^ 187b) by 
M. Anatole do Montaiglon; it should, however, be remembered that theso 
two Bibliographies only extend to the year 1876, whereas the Bibliography 
of Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, List of the Principal Books relating to the 
Life and Works of Miohel-Angelo, is earried up to the year 1879. 

Among the modem works upon Michelangelo which the aTorage reader 
of to-day is likely to consult are soTeral standard lives, Italian, German, 
French, and Wnglish. Signer Gotti's Vila (1875) was the first in which full use 
was made of documentary eridenoe, and up to the time of its publication waa 
by £sr the most important contribution to our knowledge of the great Floren- 
tin& In 1876 the OasetU dee Beaux- ArU published (and afterward issued 
in book form) seven essays by eminent men, speaking each with authority re- 
garding that side of the artist's character with which he was most com- 
petent to deal (M. Bogtee Guillaume, the sculptor, writing MicheUAnge 
Seulpieur ; Charles Gamier, the architect, having an essay upon MieheUAingt 
ArehUeeUy etc.) ; the artist is considered also as painter and poet, and M. 
de Montaiglon contributes a life of Michelangelo which deals especially with 
historical facts as more or less separated from criticism. The book is per- 
hapa the most completely helpful and comprehensive one published npon 
MJchelangdo. John Addington Symonds's Ltfe of Michelangelo Buonarroti is 
of great value to English readers botii for its scholarship and its literary ex- 
oellencei The author speaks rather sa stndent, and even as poet, than as one 
who approaches his sobjHJt first of all from the plastic side, but his conclu- 
sions, though based npon wide and deep knowledge of all the literary sources 
obtainable, as well as upon the internal evidenoe of Bnonarroti*s works, are 
often independent of, and differ from, the opinions of other students of 
original documents regarding the artist ; in addition, the author's oondusions 
are expremed with peculiar felicity, his book being fine from the literary 
point of view. Charles Heath Wilson's Life and Works of Michelangelo 
Buonarroti ia peculiarly valuable for the author's modest and straigbtforward 
statement of personal investigations made by himself, from a scaflfold ex- 
pressly oonstrueted, of the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel ; the historical part 
of the book is based upon Signor Gotti*s Vita. Anton Springer's "Rafftul 
und Ifieheianffelo (third edition, 1805) is the standard German contribution 
to Michelangelo literature, and detfrvea praise for its learning and oonoisa 
oritidsm. Herr Hermann Grimm has had the honor of giving to the world 
the earliest history of Michelangelo in which tbo modem metiiofis were to a 
considerable extent brought to bear upon the subject, although it antedatea 
any oonaidarable use of the Boonairoti arohivea. 
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Among the pnblieatioiui of matter oontempotaiieolu with the epoch of 



Lbttbbs.— ti. Mileneri, Lt LetUre di JHehdanffelo Buonarroti, publicaU, 
coi Rieordi td i ConiraUi artittici, Florenoe, 1875 (fiontaining four hundred 
and ninety-five docomenta, namely, lettera from 1407 to 156S, memoranda 
from 1505 to 1568, oontnuta from 1498 to 1548). O. DaeUi, Carts JOcheU 
angioluehe inedite, Milan, 1865 (fartyndx fao-cimilea of doonmenta). Bot- 
tari. Letters piUoriche, 1754-73. S. Ciampi, lAttera di Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti (1542), per giuUlJUarH eonlro la calumnia degli emuU e del nemiei enoi 
n/el propoeito del eepolcro di papa GiuUo If., Flocenoe, 18S4. O. Milaneai, 
/je» CorreepondanU de MicheUAnge^ L, Sebaatian del Fiombo, Paria, 1890 ; 
Italian text by Milaneai, Frenoh text by M. Le Pileor. Portiona of the 
oocieapondenoe preaerved in the Boonarroti aichiTea were pablished by 
Goaati in hia notes to the RUne di Hiekelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 1868. 
P. Giovio, anpplement to the fragmentary Dialogue de virie lUterie iUuetribut^ 
written circa 1527. Biondo, Delia nobilieeima pUtura e della eua arte, 
Venioe, 1549. Aaoanio Ck>ndivi, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Borne, 
1553; repiinted in Florence, 1746; Fiaa, 1828 ; Borne, 1&58 ; Florence, 1858 and 
1860; Vianna, 1874 (transUted into Geiman by Bndolph Valdeok— Vaaarl'a 
two editiona of MioheIangelo*i life are compared in thia Tolome with Condivi^a 
text) ; St. Petenburg, 1874 (tranahtted into Bnaaian by Michel Geleanow). 
A partienlarly Taloable edition ia that of Carl Frey, Berjin, 1887 (see note 18 
in thia life). Benedetto Varohi, Sonnetti due in lode di Michelangelo Buonar» 
roti quando fu aeoperta la Sagreetia di San Loreneo, 1655. h, Dolce, 
Dialogo deUa FUtura, Venice, 1557. B. Borghini, 11 Ripoao, Florence, 1684 ; 
Milan, 1807. Franfoia de HoUaade, Dialoguee eur la Peiniure, pnUiahed 
firat by Gonnt A. Baoynaki in hia book Let Arte enPoHugal, PariB^ 1846w 
The following are diaconraea, etc., deliTcred at the funeral of Michelangelo : 
Benedetto Varchi, Oraxione funerale reeitaia neUe eeequie di Michelangelo 
Bftonarroti in Firenxe neUa cMeea di San Lorento, Florence, 1564. GioT. 
Maria Taraia, Oraxione, eta, 1564 (with a diaconrae by BenTonnto Cellini). 
Benyennto Cellini'a Mannacript of the Funeral Oration ia in the Archivio 
BuonarrotL Leonardo BalTiati, Orazione, etc, 1564. £tequie d^ dtetfio 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, celebrate Ui Firenxe deW Academia d^ Pittori, 
Florence, 1564. 

The following are among the Bioobaphib8 ahd Gbkbral Wobks oh 
MiGHBLAMGKLO, arranged in chronological order : 

Duppa, Life of Michael Angelo, with his Poetry and Lettera. and Ontlinea 
of Scalpturea, PaintingB, and Deaigna, London^ 1806, 1816, and 1846. G. Pia- 
oenaa, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Turin, 1818. K Beyle, Hietoire 
de la Peinture en Italic, Faria. 1817, 1854 C. Fea, Notizie intomo RqfftteU, 
etc., Bome, 1828. Eugene Delacroix, Miehel-Ange, article in the Revue de 
Parie, XV., 1830 ; reprinted in the Piron Collection in Eughne Delacroix, m 
Vie eet (Suvree, Puia, 1865. A Ton Beumont, Sin Beitrag eum Leben 
Michelangelo BuonarrotCs, Stuttgart, 1834. Qaatremdre de Qoincy, Hietoire 
dela Vie et dee Ouvragee de Mirhd-Ange BttOfiarroti, Paria, 1835. G. Gaye, 
Carteggio inedUo <f aHieti, Florence, 1840. J. 8. Harford, The Life of 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti, London, 1857; up to ita date of publication thia 
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WM the most imporUmt work npon the artiai wMoh had appeared in Bngliih ; m 
Bapplement with twenty platea, and notee by the aathor, by G. R. Oockerell, 
and by Canina, was pobliahed with the life. A. F. Bio, MicheUAnge &t 
Raphail^ Paris, 1857. C C16ment, MicheUAnge^ Leonard de Vinei, Raphael^ 
Ihois, 1801, 1807, and later editions. Hermann Orimm, Miehelangtlo 
Buonarroti, HanoTer, 1800; Berlin, 1802; London (English translation of 
Fanny R Bnnnett^ 1805) ; Hanover, 187S ; Milan (Italian translation by Cos- 
sUla), 1875 (Grinun*s Life was the first whioh drew largely from original doou- 
ments in the British Mnsenm). C. O. Perkins, Tnsoan Boolptors, London, 
1804 (Frenoh translation of M. Haassonillier) ; Paris, 1809. W. Henke, Die 
Jfemehen det MiehOangOo in VergUieh mU der Antike, Rostock, 187L 
O. Garden, Michelangelo (in Swedish), Wisby, 1872L G. Magherini, Michel- 
engiolo, Florence, 1875. Charles Blanc, Michel- Ange, Ptaia, 1875 (extract 
from VHieL dee Peintree^ eta). A. Springer, Michelangelo in Som,^ UOS^ 
UIM^ Letpsio, 1875. Anrelio Gotti, VUa di Michelangelo Buonarroti, nar^ 
rata coW aittto di nwnvi documenti, Florence, 1875. This important work, 
the standard Life in Xtaltan, was the first in which the archives of the Casa 
Bnonarroti were freely need ; it also contains catalognes of the artist's yariona 
works. The illostrations included in the text do not do justice to the sterling 
chaiaoier of the book. A. Gotti, Mtehel-Ange el le Tbmbeau de JtUee II, 
L'Art, m., p. 00, Psris, 1875. F. MarOnolli, VUadi Michelangelo Bfionarroii, 
Florence, 1876. VfSuvreet la Viede MicheUAnge, Paris, 1870; this was 
originally published in the Oautte dee Beaux- Arte, It is a Tsluable series of 
monogxaphs by spedalista. The professional eminence and technical knowl' 
edge of some of the contributors make this work especially notable, and its ar- 
rangement is particularly dear and oonsultable. The numerous illustrations 
are most of them old-fashioned outline cuts, memoranda of composition of line 
rather than anything else, bat the reproductions of the Moses and of the Twi- 
li^t, partiouUurly of the latter, are superb and axe works of art as reprodno- 
ttons. The essays are : Cbaries Blanc, Le 04nie de Mtehel^Artge dane le dee- 
tin ; Bog&ne GuiUaume, Michel^Ange, Seidpteur; Paul Mantc, Mtchel-Ange, 
Peinire ; Charles Gamier, Miehel-Ange^ ArchUeete; A. M6slires, Michel-Ange, 
Poete ; Anatole de Montaiglou, Xa Vie de Mlehet^Ange ; Louis Gonse, Lee 
Fitee du eenteftaire de Michelange ; Anatole de Montaiglon, Seeai de Bibli- 
ographie Mldkelangeleeqve, Charles Heath WiUon, Life and Works of 
Michelaagelo, London, 1870 ; 2d edition, London, 1881 ; this Life, partly oom- 
piled from Signer (3otti*s, is remarkable for the personal investigation of the 
Sistine frescoes, made by Mr. Wilson from a scailbld. These investigations 
mske the book a valuable contribution to the study of Miohelsngelo. J. P. 
Richter, IHe neue DokumenU aber. Michelangelo, LiUaow'e Zeiteehrift fur 
Bildende Munet, XL, pp. 55, 117, Leipsio, 1870. C C. Perkina, Baphael and 
Michelangelo, Boston, 1878, one of the most excellent works upon the subject. 
L. Witte, Michelangelo Buonarroti, Leipsio, 1878. Anton Springer, Baffael 
und Miehdangelo, Leipsio, 1878-88-05. The above is the classical German 
Life of Michelangelo ; it is particularly admirable for the careful hearing ac- 
corded to all witnesses and the impartial judgments rendered. The lives of 
Raphael and Michelangelo are co-ordinated in chapters, which, though not 
regularly alternating, are given now to one artist, now to the other. In the 
IV.— 8 
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two-Tolnme edition of 1805 th« copious notes are at the baok of eaofa Tolmnft, 
the iUnstrations are many, and most of them am good, though some of them 
are the old-fashioned oatline wood-onts. O. Boito, L&onardo t Jftc/ulanffelo, 
eto., Milan, 1879. G. Gampori, Michelangelo BuonarrDU e A{f4meo I. ^BeU^ 
1881. F. Widkhoii; Die Antike im BUdungegange Miehel^Angeloe, InnsprUok, 
1883. K Hunts, Saphael et Mlehel-Ange par J£ A, Springer^ Oaxette 
dee Beaux-Arte, 2d series, XX., p. 17a, Pszii, 1879. B. MUnta, Une rinaliU 
d'artietee au XVI* eUde Miehel-Ange et Saphael d la eour de Rome^ 
Paris, 1887. K MtUits, La Fin de la Benaieaance, Paris, 1896l A. Gotti, 
Zm eeuola di Michelangelo e la tatola del Caraeei : etudio crilico, Bologna, 
1888. G. Fornasini, Lee dernikree anneee de Michel-Ange ^apr^ dee nou- 
vellee recherchee^ Rome, 1889. H. WOlfflin, Die Jugendwerke dee Michel-^ 
angelo^ Monioh, 1891. J. Strsygowski, Studien zu Michelangelo*e Jugetid- 
wickelung in the JahrhMch dee K, preuea. Kuneieanunlungeny XII., 4. 
Lndwig Von Soheffler, Michelangelo^ eine Benaieeance Stttdie, Altenbniig, 
1893 (a work especially devoted to a psyohologioal stady of Bnouarroti*a 
character). Bmile OUirier, MichO-Ange, Paris, 18921 J. A. Bymonds, 
The Life of Michelangelo Baonarxoti, London, 1808, the most important 
life in English. J. H. Middieton, Michelangelo, Encyclopedia Bdtannioa. 
Bnssell Stoxgis, Michelangelo, Johnson's Universal Cydopesdia. H. Knaok- 
fosz, Michelangelo^ Bielefeld and Leipsio, 1805. B. MOnts, Beeeim inSdiU 
de MicbeUAnge, Gaeette dee Beaux^ArU, third period, XV., April, 1898. 
The following works relate to the drawimos of Michblanqelo : 
W. Y. Ottley, The Italian School of Design, London, 182a Catalogue of 
Original Designs of Michelangelo and Raphael in the University Galleries, 
Oxford, 1848. J. Fisher, Seventy Etched Fac-similes, on a reduced scale, 
after the Original Studies by Michelangelo and Raffaello, in the Unirersity 
Galleries, Oxford, 1852. R Weigel, Bie Werke der MaUrtn ihren Band- 
S4^An«fi^0n, etc., Leipsic, 186& Burlington Fine Arts Club Catalogue of 
Designs of Rapha4!l, Sanrio and Michelangelo Buonarroti, London, 1870. J. 
C. Robinson, A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michael Angelo and 
Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford, 1870. Album Mtchelangioleteo 
del Diaegnioriginali riprodotti in FotolUogrc^^ Florenoe, 1875. L. Fagan, 
The Art of Michel Angelo Buonarroti In tiie British Museum, London, 1888b 
Gotti's Vita di Michelangelo contains a very long and important catalogue of 
the artirt's drawings, snd Signer Gotti also includes Mr. Louis Fsgaa's cata- 
logue of Michelangelo's works existing in England. 
The foUowing works deal with Michxlavoelo as sculptor : 
Apollo e Martia^ baeeorUievo in nuirmo attrUmito a Mtchelangeio, article 
by N. Baldoria in V ArchUHo Storico deW Arte, lY., p. 809. 0. Haase, 
Ber Oiovannino dee Michelangelo in the Zeitechri/t fur Bildende JTfinst, 
Jfeue Folge^ TV., p. 178. B. Podesth IfUomo aUe due etatue erette in Bologna 
d Oiulio IL, distrutte nei tumuUi di 151U «'<< della BepfOaxione di Storia 
patria ptr le provinde di Bomagna, VII., 1868, pp. 10&-S0. A. de Mon- 
taiglon, Notice eur V ancienne Statue equeetre, ouerage de BanieUo Biecia^ 
relli et de BiardJUe, £leti^ a Louie, XTIT. en 16S9, etc., Paris, 1851 snd 1878. 
(The statue was commenced for Henry IL by Michelangelo.) For Bibli- 
ography of special works (paintings and statues) see as follows : Madonna of 
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BrogM, note 68 ; The Tomb of Jalini n., note 80 ; Momi, 86 ; Vinta to Gar- 
xans note 150 ; Ourtoon of Battle of Piia, note 66 ; BiBtine VMdting; note 
189; Flight from Florence, note 190 ; Last Jadgment, note SIS. 

Among works relating to Michblamgblo's abchitbctubb asx : 

D'Aviler, Cfour* tPArehiUetur^ qui eomprend Um &rdre$ de Vignole et lei 
b€UimeHt9 de Midul-Ange^ Paris, 169L Fontana, Jl tempio Vatieano e iU4 
miginiy Rome, 1694. Q. J. de Road, La JAbreria Medieeo-Lnurentiana 
ArchUettura di Mich. Angela Buofiarroti^ Florence, 1789L Poleni, MemorU 
leioriche delta gran Cupula del Tempio Vatieano, Padna, 1747. Carlo Fea, 
Notitie Intorno Raffaile Samio. . . . Michelangelo Bftonarroti come 
arehiteUo di San Pistro, eto., Rome, 1892L P. Letaronilly, idiflree de Home 
modeme^ Paris, 186^ 8 toU. text ; 8 vols, plates. H. von GeymQUer, 
Nolizen uber die Sniunirfe xu SL Peter in Som^ Oarlsmhe, 1866. Henry von 
GeymOlIer, Lee Prejete primU\fk pour la baeUigue de Saint-Pierre de Home^ 
Paris, 1875-88; this book, commonly referred to by its French title, is 
published in German and French, the German title being Die Ursprung^ 
lichen Bntwurfef&r Sanct Pel/er in Rom^ Vienna. Constantin A. Jovanoyits, 
^oraehungen iiber den Bau der Peterekirehe en Rom^ Vienna, 1877. Saint- 
Pierre de Borne par Charlee de Lorbac (peevd,)^ Rome, 1879. Letaromlly and 
Simi], Ztf Vaiiean et la BaeUique de St, Pierrede Borne, Paria, 1882. R Red- 
tenbacher, BeitrOge tur Baugetehichte von St. Peter in Rome, H. von 
GeymiUler, BagTaello Sansio Studiato come Arehitetto, Milan, 1884. Josef 
Dnrm, JHe Domkwppei in Florenz und die Kuppel der Peterekirehe 
in Bom^ Berlin, 1887. Ad. Michaelia, Miehelangelo^s Plan turn Capitol 
und eeine Au^fUhrung, Zeitaehrift fUr Sildende KUnet, N. F. 11., 184, May, 
1891. 

Portraits. — O. D. 8. Fortnnm, on the original portrait of Michael An^ 
geb by Leone Leone, ** II Cavaliere AretinOy^^ Arohaeologioal Jonmal, London, 
If o. 139. A. Zobi, Diecorao etorico artietieo intomo ad un ritratto rappreeen- 
tante Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 1864. See also Bymonds* Idfe of 
Miohelangek) Bnonarroti, V<^ H, pages 258-274 

The most important poblioation rdating to Michblaivgblo as Port is the 
edition of his works as follows : 

Geaare Gnastt, Le Bime di Michelangelo Buonarroti, canfote degll autogre^fi 
e pubblieaU da Geaare Guaati, Aeeademteo deUa Oruaea, Florence, 1868. See 
also Lanneaa-Rollaad Michel-Ange PoeU, Paria, 1860. In 1628 were pub- 
lished in Florence, by Ginnti, the Bime di Michelagnolo Buonarroti raeooUe 
da Michelagnolo, auo nepote ; this was a garbled yerrion of the great artistes 
aoonetsw M. de Montaiglon cites, pp. 888-889, VCEfwre et la Vie, more than 
thirty works upon the poetry of Michelangelo or of Vittoria Colonna. John 
Addington Symonds, Sonnets of Michelangelo and Campanella, London, 1878. 
BL Frey, Die Gediehte dee Michelangelo Buonarroti im Vaticaniachen Codex, 
Jahrbuch der Ednigliehen Preuaaiachen Eunataammlungen, Vol I. M. de 
Montaiglon, op, cit., pp. 889-840, cites nearly forty publications referring to 
the centenary of Michelangelo (1875) ; these inclade works upon the Bnonar- 
iota Gallery, odea, sonnets, speeches, essays, extracts from history, and special 
numbers of art or other periodicals deyoted to the occasion. The Academy 
for July 15, 1876, also contains a bibliography of the Michelangelo lestivaL 
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WHILE the best and most indastrions artists were la- 
bouring, by the light of Giotto and his followers, 
to give the world examples of such power as the 
benignity of their stars and the varied character of their 
fantasies enabled them to command, and while desirous of 
imitating the perfection of Nature by the excellence of Art, 
they were struggling to attain that high comprehension 
which many call intelligence, and were universally toiling, 
but for the most part in vain, the Euler in Heaven was 
pleased to turn the eyes of his clemency towards earth, and 
perceiving the fruitlessness of so many labours, the ardent 
studies pursued without any result, and the presumptuous 
self-sufficiency of men, which is farther from truth than is 
darkness from light, he resolved, by way of delivering us 
from such great errors, to send to the world a spirit en- 
dowed with universality of power in each art, and in every 
profession, one capable of showing by himself alone what is 
the perfection of art in the sketch, the outline, the shad- 
ows, or the lights, one who could give relief to Paintings, 
and with an upright judgment could operate as perfectly in 
Sculpture ; nay, who was so highly accomplished in Archi- 
tecture also, that he was able to render our habitations 
secure and commodious, healthy and cheerful, well pro- 
portioned, and enriched with the varied ornaments of art. 

The Almighty Creator was also pleased to accompany the 
above with the comprehension of the true Philosophy and 
the adornment of graceful Poesy, to the end that the world 
might select and admire in him an extraordinary example 
of blamelessness in life and every action, as well as of per- 
fection in all his works : insomuch that he might be con- 
sidered by us to be of a nature rather divine than human. 
And as the Supreme Buler perceived that in the execution 
of all these sublime arts. Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, the Tuscan genius has ever been raised high above 
all others, the men of that country displaying more zeal in 
study, and more constancy in labour, than any other people 
of Italy, so did he resolve to confer the privilege of his 
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birth on Florence^ as worthy above all other cities to be his 
country^ and as justly meriting that the perfections of 
eyery art should be exhibited to the world by means of one 
who should be her citizen. 

In the Gasentino^ therefore, and in the year 1474,^ a 
son' was bom, under a fated and happy star, to the Signer 
Lodoyico di Lionardo Buonarroti Simoni, who as it is said, 
was descended from the most noble and most ancient family 
of the Counts of Ganossa ;' the mother being also a noble 
as well as excellent lady.^ Lodoyico was that year Podesttl, 
or Mayor of Ghiusi-e-Caprese/ near the Sasso della Vernia, 
where St. Francis received the Stigmata, and which is in 

^ Aooording to the FknrenUna oompatatioii ab ineanuUions^ Miohelaiigelo 
WM bom in 1474 (Maroh 6th) ; by the Roman oompatation ab nativUate^ the 
year was 1475^ He waa baptized on the 8th at the ohoroh of San Gioyanni at 
Capreee. Lodovioo, the father, let down the birth, baptism, and the names of 
the eight godfathers in his private notebook, and a record of this list still ex- 
ists. 

* His name was Michelangelo di Lodovioo di Leonardo Bnonarroti Simoni 
The Bnonarroti Bimoni were a very ancient Florentine family of borgher- 
nobles. 

> This statement that Michelangelo was descended from the very famons 
family of Caaosaa of Beggio, and had consequently imperial blood in his 
▼eina, was based principally apon the statements of his pnpil Condivi, of Va- 
■ari, and of Varohi in his funeral oration. Borghini, Masxuochelli, Litta, re- 
paated OondiTi, and the tradition was not dispnted during Miohelaogelo*a 
lifetime. MUaneai has disproved it by researches in the arohiyes of Beggio, 
see Vol VII., pp. 888-S40. Ootti ( Vita di Michelangelo, I, p. 4) cites a letter 
from Count Alessandro da Oanoasa which shows that Michelangelo was recog- 
nised as a Trinsman. This letter is in the archives of the Gasa Bnonarroti ; 
the sculptor, though so simple and frugal in his life, was very proud of this 
alleged descenl 

* His mother, to whom he rarely referred, was named Francesoa. She was 
the daughter of Neri di Miuiato del Sera and Bonda Rucellai, and was nine- 
teen years old at the time of Michelangelo's birth, his father being thirty-one. 
Michelangelo was the second of four children, all of whom he outlived. The 
elder line of the Buonarroti family became ektinct with the death of Oosimo 
in 186S. Dr. H. Gcinm has an article called Jfiehelanffelo'a mtUter und 
teine tti/^fmtUUr in the Jahrhueh der KonigHehen PreuuiacJun KuntUamm^ 
lungmy YL, pp. 186-201. 

* For a description of Michelangelo's birthplace, see Luigi Mercanti, Uhtt" 
trazUnu del eaiteUo di Caprete we i nato U grande artieia^ corredata di^ 
dUegnij Florence, 1875. 
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the diocese of Arezzo. The child was bom on a Sunday/ 
the 6th of March namely^ at eight of the night, and tiie 
name he received was Michelagnolo, because, without fur- 
ther consideration, and inspired by some influence from 
above, the father thought he perceived something celestial 
and divine in him beyond what is usual with mortals, as 
was indeed afterwards inferred from the constellations of 
his nativity. Mercury and Venus exhibiting a friendly as^ 
pect, and being in the second house of Jupiter, which 
proved that his works of art, whether as conceived in the 
spirit or performed by hand, would be a4mirable and stn* 
pendens. 

His office, or Podesteria,^ having come to an end, Lodo* 
vice returned to Florence, or rather to the Villa of Settig- 
nano,^ about three miles from that city, where he had a 
farm which he had inherited from his ancestors. The place 
is rich in stone, more especially in quarries of the madgno,* 
which are constantly worked by stone-cutters and sculptors, 
for the most part natives of the place, and here Michel- 
agnolo was given to the wife of a stone-cutter to be nursed. 
Wherefore, jesting with Vasari one day, Michelagnolo once 
said, *^ Giorgio, if I have anything good in me, that comes 
from my birth in the pure air of your country of Arezzo, 
and perhaps also from the fact that with the milk of my 
nurse, I sucked in the chisels and hammers wherewith I 
make my figures.'^ 

Lodovico had many children, and as he possessed but 
slender revenues, he placed his sons as they grew up with 

* On Monday nther. 

' The office lasted only liz months. Lodovioo di Leonardo Bnonanoti Bi- 
monif the father of Miohelangelo, was one of the twelve Buonuomini of Flor- 
enoe in the year 1478. 

* The house, much restored, exists stiU at Setti|niaao. A satyr drawn on a 
wan, and now shown as a yoathf al effort of MichelangelOi is really the work of 
a mature hand. Heath Wilson suggests that the artist, pleased with his 
childish drawing, may have retonohed it during some later Tint and given it 
strength. It is now defaoed hy over-painting. 

* MiUstone. 
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wool and silk weavers. When Michelagnolo had attained 
the proper age he was sent to the school of learning kept by 
Messer Francesco ^ of Urbino ; but the genius of the boy 
disposing him to drawings he employed his leisure secretly 
in that occupation^ although reproached for it^ and some- 
times beaten by his father and other elders, they, perhaps^ 
not perceiving his ability, and considering the pursuit he 
had adopted an inferior one and unworthy of their ancient 
family. 

At this time Michelagnolo formed a friendship with 
Francesco Granacci, who, although also but a boy, had 
placed himself with Domenico Ohirlandajo to learn the art 
of painting ; and being fond of Michelagnolo, Oranacci 
supplied him daily with the designs of Ohirlandajo, who 
was then reputed one of the best masters, not in Florence 
only but through all Italy. The desire of Michelagnolo for 
art thus increased from day to day, and Lodovico, finding 
it impossible to divert him from his drawings, determined 
to try if he could not derive benefit from this inclination, 
and being advised by certain friends, he decided on placing 
nim with Domenico Ohirlandajo.^^ 

Michelagnolo was now fourteen years old. His life has 
been written » smce this book of mine was first published, 

1* Fruioefloo Ventnziiii ; in later life Miohelangelo oompUined that hb knew 
no Latin. 

" He was appzentioed to Ohirlandajo, April 1, 148a 

" The writer allodes to Asoanio Gondiri della Ripa Tranaone. Yasari^a ihort 
bio^psaphy in the fint edition, though fall of praise, was foU also of inao- 
cnraoies. GondiTi, an inmate of Michelangelo's house, and oonyersing daily 
with the artist, corrected these fanlte, writing simply and candidly of the 
great master. Vasari natnrally resented the implied oensnre in the newer 
Life ; noTertheless Gondiri's work, after the actoal writings of Michelangelo, 
will always be onr most valuable authority. His Life appeared in 1558. 
Yaaari took from it what was most importent and interesting without ac- 
crediting his borrowing, and the famous name of the Aretine author soon 
cclipaed that of GondiTi. The latter's work was reprinted in 1746, 1828, 1858, 
1858, and 1874. It is printed on alternate pages of Garl Frey's Samndung 
AtagewdkUer BiodraphUn Fcrsarfs, TL-^Le Vite di Michelangelo BuonaV' 
rod KritU da Giorgio Vaaari « da A§canio Condioi eon oggiunte e note^ 
Berlin, 1887, and te this edition all references to GondiTi in the present work 
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by one who affirms that^ for want of safficient iniierconrse 
with him, many things have been related by me which are 
not trae, and others omitted which should hare been told, 
more especially respecting this point of time; Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, for example, being accused of base enyy by 
the said writer, and declared to have given Michelagnolo no 
assistance in his studies. But that this is indeed false may 
be shown by certain entries which Lodoyico the father of 
Michelagnolo, wrote with his own hand in one of Domenico's 
books, which book is now in the possession of his heirs : 
the words in question are these ; — " 1488, I acknowledge 
and record, this 1st day of April, that 1, Lodovico di Lio- 
nardo di Buonarroti have engaged Michelagnolo my son to 
Domenico and David di Tommaso di Currado, for the three 
years next to come, under the following conditions : That 
the said Michelagnolo shall remain with the above-named 
during all the said time, to the end that they may teach 
him to paint and to exercise their vocation, and that the 
above-named shall have full command over him, paying 
him in the course of these three years twenty-four florins, as 
wages, in the first six namely, in the second eight, and in 
the third ten, being in all ninety-six lira/' Beneath this 
entry is the following, also written by Lodovico : '^ The 
above-named Michelagnolo has received two florins in gold 
this sixteenth day of April. I, his father, Lodovico di 
Lionardo, having received twelve lira and twelve soldi on 
his account. ''" 

These entries I have copied from the book itself, to show 
that what I then wrote, as well as what I now propose to 
write, is the truth, nor do I know any one that has had 

ue made. The same Tolume oontaixu : JiiehaelU Angelit VUa quam Paulu» 
lovifu Epiacopus Jiicerlntss^ cofueripHt^ as also one hnndTed and eighty-aeTen 
panagea from other liveB of Vasari, the ProemH and the Jntrodtuioni to the 
yariotu parts which mention MioheUngelo, no that thii edition of Frey ia of 
particular yalae to the student of Vaeari. 

i> The contract is nnosual, as showing that Michelangelo must have already 
had some capacity, since he was paid a small salary in the first year of his 
apprenticeship. 
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more intercourse with Michelagnolo than myself, or who 
has been more truly his friend or a more faithful servant 
to him than I hare been; neither do I believe that any 
man can show a greater number of letters by his hand than 
he has written to me, or any written with more affection. 
This digression I have made for the sake of truth, and it 
shall suffice for all the rest of the Life. We will now re- 
turn to the history. 

The ability as well as the person of Michelagnolo in- 
creased to such an extent, that Domenico was amazed 
thereat, since it appeared to him that Michelagnolo not 
only surpassed his other disciples, of whom he had a large 
number, but even equalled himself, who was the master. >^ 
One day for example, as one of Domenico's disciples had 
copied with the pen certain draped female figures by Ghir- 
landajo, Michelagnolo took that sheet, and with a broader 
pen he passed over one of those women with new lines 
drawn in the manner which they ought to have been in 
order to produce a perfect form. A wonderful thing it 
was then to see the difference of the two, and to observe 
the ability and judgment of one who, though so young, had 
yet so much boldness as to correct the work of his master. 
This sheet I now keep as a relic, having obtained it from 
Granacci, to put it in my book of designs with other draw- 
ings by Michelagnolo. And in the year 1550, being in 
Bome, I showed it to Michelagnolo, who knew it at once 
and was rejoiced to see it again, but remarked out of his 
modesty, that he knew more when he was a boy than at 
that time when he had become old. 

Now it chanced that when Domenico was painting the 
great Chapel of Santa Maria Novella, he one day went out, 

** Condivi also intimatM that Domenioo Ghirlandajo was jealons of Micbel- 
ftngelo. It is the old story told of Leonardo and Verrooobio. Undoabtedly 
the papil*a talent Bnrpriaed Ghirlandajo, and his independence of spirit may 
possibly have wounded the elder artist ; at all events the master had no art in- 
flaenoe upon the pnpil, soaioely a trace of Gbirlandajo's style being found in 
the work of his scholar. Two drawings are, howeyer, cited as examples of his 
influence. See B. MOntx, La Fin de la Benaiuanee^ p. 377, note 2. 
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and Michelagnolo then set himself to draw the Bcaflfolding, 
with some trestles^ the yarious ntensils of the art^ and 
some of those young men who were then working there. 
Domenico having returned and seen the drawing of Michel- 
agnolo, exclaimed, '' This hoy knows more than I do/' 
standing in amaze at the originality and novelty of manner 
which the judgment imparted to him by Heaven had en- 
abled a mere child to exhibit ; for the work was, in truth, 
rather such as might have fully satisfied the artist, had it 
been performed by the hand of an experienced master. 
But if it was possible to Michelagnolo to effect so much, 
that happened, because all the gifts of nature were in him 
enhanced, and strengthened by study and exercise, where- 
fore he daily produced works of increased excellence, as 
began clearly to be made manifest in the copy which he made 
of a plate engraved by the Oerman Martino,^ and which pro- 
cured him a very great name. This engraving was one 
which had just then been brought to Florence, and repre- 
sented St. Anthony tormented by devils. It is a copper- 
plate, and Michelagnolo copied it with a pen, in such a 
manner as had never before been seen. He painted it in 
colours also ; and, the better to imitate the strange forms of 
some among those devils, he bought fish which had scales 
somewhat resembling those on the demons ; in this painted 
copy also he displayed so much ability that his credit and 
reputation were greatly increased thereby.^ He likewise 
copied plates from the hands of many old masters, in such 
sort that the copies could not be distinguished from the 
originals, for Michelagnolo had tinged and given the former 
an appearance of age with smoke and other things, so that 
he had made them look old, and when they were compared 
with the original, no difference could be perceived.*! All 

I* Martin Schdnganer. 

** Vasari ipeaka of a pen oopy, Oondivi of a painting on wood. A painting 
on wood, found by M. de Triqneti at Piaa, and another found at Bologna, have 
each been claimed aa tbe copy made by Buonarroti Bee alio Heath Wilson In 
the Academy. May 21, 1881. Nothing has ever been proved in the matter. 

" Symonda haa Jnitly remarked that at the time when Vaaazi pnbliahad hia 
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this he did, that he might give his own copies in the place 
of the old works which he desired to possess from the hand 
of their authors, admiring in them the excellence of art 
and seeking to surpass them, when engaged in the execu- 
tion of his own works ; by which he acquired a yery great 
name. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent retained at that time the Sculp* 
tor Bertoldo at his garden on the Piazza, not so much as 
Gurator and Ouardian of the many fine antiquities collected 
there at great cost, as because Lorenzo desired to form 
a good School of Painters and Sculptors ; wherefore he 
wished that the students should have for their chief and 
guide the aboTe-named Bertoldo, who had been a disciple 
of Donate. It is true that he was old and could not work, 
but he was an able and highly reputed artist, not only for 
the ability and diligence which he had shown in polidiing 
the bronze pulpits of Donate his master, but also for the 
numerous casts in bronze of battle-pieces and other smaller 
works, which he had executed for himself, and in the treat- 
ment of which there was then no one in Florence who could 
surpass him. Haying a true love for art, Lorenzo grieyed 
that in his time there should be found no great and noble 
sculptors who could take rank with the many painters of 
high fame and merit then existing, and he resolyed, as I 
haye said, to form a School. To this end he requested 
Domenico Ghirlandajo to send to the garden any youth 
whom he might find disposed to the study of sculpture, 
when Lorenzo promised to proyide for his progress, hoping 
thus to create, so to speak, such artists as should do honour 
to his city. 

By Domenico, therefore, were presented to him among 
others, Michelagnolo and Francesco Oranacci, as excellent 
for this purpose.^^ They went to the garden accordingly, 

biognphiM ** property in » drawing had not beooziM a topic for moral 
easnistry." 

^ OondiTi nyi that Michelangelo began his work in the Medici gardeni b j 
rtono-ontting^blooking oat marWf which were to be naed in the library in- 
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and found there Torrigiano^ a youth of the Torrigiani 
family^ who was executing in terra certain figures in full 
relief which Bertoldo had given him. Seeing this, and 
aroused to emulation, Michelagnolo began to attempt the 
same ; when Lorenzo, perceiving his fine abilities, conceived 
great hope of his future success, and he, much encouraged, 
took a piece of marble, after having been there but a few 
days, and set himself to copy the head of an old Faun from 
the antique. The nose of the original was much injured, 
the mouth was represented laughing, and this Michelagnolo, 
who had never before touched the chisel or marble, did in 
fact copy in such a manner, that the Magnifico was utterly 
amazed. Lorenzo, furthermore, perceived that the youth 
had departed to a certain extent from the original, having 
opened the mouth according to his own fancy, so that the 
tongue and all the teeth were in view ; he then remarked in 
a jesting manner to the boy, ^'Thou shouldst have remem-^ 
bered that old folks never retain all their teeth, some of 
them are always wanting.'' Michelagnolo, who loved that 
Signer, as much as he respected him, believed in his sim* 
plicity that Lorenzo had spoken in earnest, and no sooner 
saw his back turned than he broke out a tooth, filing the 
gum in such sort as to make it seem that the tooth had 
dropped out,^^ he then waited impatiently the return of the 
Signer. When the latter saw what was done he was much 
amazed, and often laughed at the circumstance with his 
friends, to whom he related it as a marvel, resolving mean- 
while to assist Michelagnolo and put him forward. 

He sent for Lodovico, therefore, requesting the latter to 
entrust the youth to his care, and saying that he would 

tended to hold the Medio! ziuuiiuoripti. The theory and practice of texilptiire 
were thaa stadied at onoe in this Medioean school, which, with its Bystem of 
pendoDfl and ita prixea, ia called by M. Engine Gnillaiime the earlieat ScoU 
dea Beavx-ArU, 

>* The probable date of the Maak ia 1489, and a head of a faun or aatyr in the 
BaigeUo ia accepted by some oritica aa the work here noted and ia refused by 
othera. If authentic, it is remarkable only aa a boy^s work, and aa the pieoe of 
•cnlptare which canaed Lorenzo to become the lad^a patron and protector. 
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treat him as a son of his own^ to which Lodoyico consented 
gladly ; ^ when Lorenzo gave orders that a room in his own 
house should be prepared for Michelagnolo, and caused him 
to eat at his own table with his sons and other persons of 
worth and quality. This was in the second year of Michel- 
agnolo's engagement with Domenico, and when the youth 
was fifteen or sixteen years old ; he remained in the house 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent four years, to the death of 
Lorenzo namely, which took place in 1492« During all 
this time Michelagnolo receiyed from the Magnifico an allow* 
ance of fiye ducats per month, and was furthermore pre- 
sented for his gratification with a violet-coloured mantle ; 
his father, likewise, had an office in the Customs conferred 
on him. But indeed all the young men who studied in the 
garden received stipends of greater or less amount from the 
liberality of that magnificent and most noble citizen, being 
constantly encouraged and rewarded by him while he lived. 
At this time and by the advice of Politiano, Michelagnolo 
executed a Battle of Hercules with the Oentaurs in a piece 
of marble given to him by Lorenzo, and which proved to be 
so beautiful, that whosoever regards this work can scarcely 
believe it to have been that of a youth, but would rather 
suppose it the production of an experienced master. It is 
now in the house of his family,^ and is preserved by Michel- 
agnolo^s nephew Lionardo, as a memorial of him, and ad 
an admirable production, which it certainly is. Not many 
years since, this same Lionardo had a basso-rilievo of Oar 
Lady, also by Michelagnolo, and which he kept as a me* 



*• Oondivi nyi that Lodovioo only ocmMnted with gnat imwillingn< 
ti This high-reliaC, probably ezeonted 1490^ or perhapa aarUer, and now 
in the Gaca Bnonamyti, ia aaid to have been anggeated aa a anb)eot by Poli- 
liano and to repraaent the Rape of Dejanira. The compoaition ia oTerorowded, 
the movement admirable bnt Tiolent, the fignrea all offer the name oharaoter 
and prooeed, saya 11 Bog. Onillanme ( L* (Buvre et la Vie, p. 46), from the lame 
ideal, which ia already the acnlptor'a own. Michelangelo never parted with 
the work, bnt kept it in hia hooae. It doea not in any aenae ahow the influ- 
ence of I>onatello. For a apeoial atndy on this relief aee Herr Btrcygowaki, 
Jahrbueh der Koniglichen Preustitchen ICiintttamnUungen, Vol XII., S^ 
4,189L 
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morial of his uncle ; this is of marble and somewhat more 
than a braccia high ; our artist was still but a yonth when 
it was done,^ and designing to copy the manner of Dona- 
tello therein, he has succeeded to such an extent that it 
might be taken for a work by that master, but exhibits 
more grace and higher powers of design than he possessed.^ 
That basso-rilievo was afterwards given by Lionardo to 
Duke Gosimo, by whom it is highly valued, and the rather 
as there is no other basso-rilievo by his hand.^ 

But to return to the garden of Lorenzo the Magnificent.^ 
Of this place, adorned with valuable antiques and excellent 
pictures, collected there for study and pleasure, Michel- 
agnolo had the keys, and proved himself more careful as 
well as more prompt in all his actions than any of the other 
young men who frequented the place,*^ giving proof of 

« Th« Oua BaoDBRoti itUl exists in the Via GhibeUina. This house, a 
large palace, wat bought by Michelangelo, and for three hundred years waa 
inhabited by members of the Buonaixoti funily. Michelangelo the Younger, 
grandnephew of the sculptor, oansed the house to be deoorated with fresooea 
in 1020. In 1858 CSommendatore Cosimo Baonarroti gave it to the city, with 
all the documents, sketches, and other relics which It contained, adding thereto 
an endowment fund. The bronze bust on the door and the symbolical eagle 
on a oolumn in the court-yard were placed there in 1875, on the occasion of 
the qnadrioentennial of the birth of Michelangelo (Bee Marootti, Ouid^SnU'- 
venir de Ftorenee, p, 146). See also A. F. (Angiolo Fabriohesi), Ouida delta 
Oalleria Biionarroti (Italian and French), Florence, 1868 and 1875. 

** On the contrary, it is very inferior to the work of Donatello, and is prob- 
ably an earlier work than the Oentanrs ; it is in the Gasa Buonarroti. 

*« There are several high-reUefs by his hand, as, for instance, the two Ma- 
donnas {in tondo) and the Centaurs Just mentioned. 

** It would be hard to orerestimate the importance of this sojoom in Casa 
Medici ; here the boy who was to become the moat prominent figure of the 
Full-renaissance of Tuscany, and who, as an old man, was to live even into 
the days of the Connter-renaissanoe, was in constant communion with the 
men of the fifteenth century. His commensals were Fioino and Pico della 
Mirandola, PoliziaQo, and Paid— princes, platonists, and poets— and in the 
same palace he met the painters who developed Florentine art to the point 
which immediately preceded the great out-flowering of the first years of the 
sixteenth century. He thus felt the influenoe of the whole baokground, the 
whole past of Tuscan art, and at the same time lived among the devout wor* 
shippers of sntiquity and within daily sight of some of its masterpieoea 

** Among the youthful comrades of Michelangelo were the sculptors Baooio 
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boldness and animation in all that he did. He laboured at 
the pictures of Masaccio in the Oarmine also for many 
months, copying them with so much judgment that the 
artists were amazed thereat ; but envy now increased with 
his fame ; respecting this we find it related that Torrigiano, 
having formed an intimacy with Michelagnolo, and becom- 
ing envious of his distinction in art, one day, when jeering 
our artist, struck him so violent a blow in the face that his 
nose was broken and crushed in a manner from which it 
could never be recovered, so that he was marked for life ; 
whereupon Torrigiano was banished Florence as we have 
before related.** 

da Montelapo, Andrea dal Monte SanaoTino, and the painten (bealdea Gnn- 
aod) NiooQlb Boggi, Lorenzo di Credi, and Giuliano Bngiaidini. 

" Torrigiano himself deacribed thisailiur to CelUni : '* Thia Bnonanoti and 
I, when we were children, went together to the ohuzoh of the Carmine to 
learn our art in the ohi4>el of Maaaodo. Bat Ifiohelangelo had the habit of 
bantering and tormenting aU who studied there with him, and one day among 
othera, hia worda offended me ao much that I became more than naually ini* 
tated, and, atretohing forth my hand, I gave him ao yiolent a blow on the 
noae with my doaed fiat that I felt the bonea and cartilage cranch under my 
hand aa if they had been thin biscuit {daldone^ a sort of wafer, or thin cake, 
enxled into a form somewhat resembling that of a horn), and thus, bearing 
my mark, wiU Michelangelo remain all the days of his life.'* In the Life 
of Toxiigiano, Yaaari deacribes the event as happening in the garden of 
Loreua The foUowing ia the passage : ** Torrigiano . . . waa by 
natore of an excessively oholerio and haoghty disposition, powerful and 
robust in person, he was so yiolent and overbearing that he was perpetually 
ofltoding his fellow-students, to whom he not unfrequently ofl^ed outrage 
in deed, aa weU aa word. ... He had an eapeoial hatred to Michelangelo, 
but for no other reason than beoanse he saw him to be studioualy devoted to 
his art, and knew that by night and on all hotidaya he secretly occupied him- 
self with drawing in hia own room, by which meana he produced better worka 
in the garden than any other student, and waa accordingly much fiivoied by 
Lorensa 

** Moved by a bitter and emel envy therefore, Torrigiano waa constantly 
seeking to offend Michelangelo, both in word and deed, insomuch that they 
one day came to blows, when Torrigiano atruck Michelangelo on the nose 
with his fist, using such terrible violence, and crushing that feature in such 
a manner that the proper form could never be restored to it, and Michel- 
angelo had hia nose flattened by that blow aU his life. This eirqnmstance 
having been made known to the magnificent Lorenio, he waa so groatly in^ 
oensed against the offender, that if Torrigiano had not fled frem IRorence ha 
would without doubt have inflicted aome very heavy punisfaoMil.qRiUin.*' 
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Ou the death of Lorenzo^*^ Michelangelo returned to his 
father's house in great sorrow for his loss ; here he bought a 
large piece of marble from which he made a Hercules, four 
braccia high^ which was much admired, and after having 
remained for some years in the Strozzi Palace, was sent to 
France, in the year of the siege, by Oiovan Battista della 
Palla.^ It is said that Piero de' Medici, the heir of Lorenzo, 
who had been long intimate with Michelagnolo, often sent 
for him when about to purchase cameos or other antiques ; 
and that, one winter, when much snow fell in Florence, he 
caused Michelagnolo to make in his court a Statue of Snow, 
which was exceedingly beautiful.^ His father, seeing him 
thus honoured for his abilities, and beginning to perceive 
that he was esteemed by the great, now began to clothe him 
in a more stately manner than he had before done. 

For the Church of Santo Spirito, in Florence, Michel- 
agnolo made a Crucifix in wood, which is placed over the 
lunette of the High Altar.^ This he did to please the Prior, 
who had given him a room wherein he dissected many dead 
bodies, and, zealously studying anatomy, began to give evi- 
dence of that perfection to which he afterwards brought his 
design.'^ Some weeks before the Medici were driven from 

M Lorenso died April 8, 1402 ; his death wu the beginning of » long period 
of trouble and agitation in Floceuoe, a period full of noble moments of exal- 
tation, patriotism, and reform, but ending in disaster and enslavement. 

*• This statue, executed in 1492, was in the Jardin de TBtang at Fontaine- 
bleau as late aa 1643. The garden was destroyed in 1713, and nothing ia 
known as to the fate of the Heronles. It is mentioned by le P^re Dan in 
Zitf Tresor dn JferveUle9 de Fontainebleau^ 1043. 

*> Much has been said of this ** insult ** to Michelangelo ; at worst it was a 
want of taste, but more properly it was the suggestion of a boy to a boy, and 
conveyed nothing beyond the expression of a moment^s impulse. The paste- 
board arches and stucco statues made by many a famous master for gala- 
days were hardly more lasting than the snow image, and had the additional 
disadvantage of a more or less enduring shabbiness. Piero de* Medici was, 
however, no such scholarly Mecaenas as his father, or even his great-grand- 
father, since Piero, by his mother, inherited the blood of the swashbuckler 
Roman Orsini, very different from that of the oanny, art-loving, trading 
Florentinea. 

Bi This work, executed in 1404, is lost. 

•* Theie is a cnriouB drawing by Michelangelo, at Oxford, lepresenting two 
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Florence^ Michelagnolo had gone to Bologna," and thence 
to Venice, haying remarked the insolence and bad goyem* 
ment of Piero, and fearing that some evil would happen to 
himself, as a servant of the Medici : but finding no means 
of existence in Venice, he returned to Bologna, where he 
had the misfortune to neglect the countersign, which it was 
needful to take at the gate, if one desired to go out again ; 
Messer Giovanni Bentivogli having then commanded that 
all strangers, who had not this protection, should be fined 
fifty Bolognese lira."* This fine Michelagnolo had no means 
of paying, but he having, by chance, been seen by Messer 
Oiovan Francesco Aldovrandi, one of the sixteen members 
of the government, the latter, making him tell his story, 
delivered him from that peril, and kept him in his own 
house for more than a year. One day, Aldovrandi took 
him to see the Tomb of San Domenico, which is said to have 
been executed by the old sculptors, Qiovanni Pisano" and 
Maestro Niccold dell^ Area : here, as it was found that two 
figures, of a braccio high, a San Petronio, and an Angel 
holding a candlestick namely^ were wanting, Aldovrandi 
asked Michelagnolo if he liad courage to undertake them, 
when he replied that he had ; and having selected a piece 
of marble, he completed them in such sort that they are 
the best figures of the work, and he received thirty ducats 



men diBBeoting a body, ud there are sereral enalomical models in wax, by 
Michelangelo, in the South Kensington Mnaenm, which are thought to be 
studies for the Bacchus, the David, and the Pietd at St. Peter's. See J. O. 
Bofainson, A DeseriptiTe Catalogue of Works in the South Kensington 
Hnseum, pp. 1S6, 187. 

» This was in 149i, probably in September ; Michelangelo*s intensely sensi- 
Uve and eren suspicious nature seems to hare been particularly subject to 
sudden panics, and this flight from Florence was caused by the stormy times 
which preceded the driving out of the Medid, and was directly precipitated 
by the dreams of a certain Cardiere, who, in a vision twice repeated, was 
warned by Lorenzo de* Medici to announce to Piero that his expulsion waa 
imminent. 

** Every foreigner who entered the gates had to receive a seal of red wax on 
his thumb ; Michelangelo noglected tUa fonnality. 

* KioooU rather. 
IV.- 
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for the two.* He remained, as we have said, a year with 
Aldovrandi, and to have obliged him would have remained 
longer, the latter being pleased with his ability in design, 
and also with his Tuscan pronunciation in reading, listen- 
ing with pleasure while Michelagnolo read the works of 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and other Tuscan authors. 
But our artist, knowing that he was losing time at Bologna, 
returned to Florence,'^ where he executed a San Oioyanni 
in marble for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco do' Medici ;'^ 

** Certain oritios had donbted that Ifiohelaiigelo modelled either of the 
angela ; bat a maniuoript of Fra Lodovioo da Prelormo, quoted by Marcheee 
and oited by HUaned, VIL, p. 147, atatea that ^'nearly all of the figoie of St. 
Petronina [the drapery], the whole figare of St. Proooloa, and the entire fig- 
ure of the kneeling angel, were made by a Florentine youth named Michel- 
angelo.** The St Proculna waa abattered by the faU of a ladder in 1543, and 
it was replaced in 1573 by a statuette by Prospero Spani, called dementi da 
Reggio. See E. M&nts, La Fin de la RenaUaance^ Paris, 1806, p. 879, note 1. 
The short-haired angel to the right ia the one now generally aooredited to 
Buonarroti, but there has been much dispute and confusion as to which of the 
two angioUUi waa his work. Among authors referring to this monument 
are, Y. Daria, Bologna, 1885 and 1842 ; V. Yannini, Bologna, 1840, and Padre 
Tommaso Bonora, Bologna, 1875. Springer, Sqffael und Michelangelo (edi- 
tion of 18d5), L, pp. 18 and 14, reproduces the St. Petnmius aa weU as the 
angioUUi, 

*^ Condivi shows ns Michelangelo oharaoteristioally suspicions of the ven- 
geance of a Bolognese sculptor (Oirolamo Coltellini, says Milanesi). Such 
ill-feeling toward a stranger and a rival would be likely enough at this epoch, 
and might easily have proved dangerous to the Tuscan. It is not probable 
that Buonarroti stayed a year in Bologna, though GondiTi says "poeo piU 
d'un anno^^ for the former was among those consulted regarding certain work 
in the Palasao Yecchio of Florence, which was ordered July 15, 1495, of 
Lorenzo di Credl. 

M The San Gioyannino bought in 1880 by the Berlin Museum from the 
Gonte Rosselmini Gualandi of Pisa is believed by Dr. Bode and others to be 
identical with tlus statuei Layard thinks it a later imitation. Critics differ as 
to this attribution. M. B. Gnillanme, ViSuvre et la FW, p. 60, cannot believe 
that the Giovannino ia by Michelangelo, and aflBrms that the *^ modelling is 
not strongly carried out, and has no resemblance with that employed by the 
great artist, even at the commencement of his career.** Herr WOlfflin also 
cannot accept the attribution ; bnt Springer, Raffael und Michelangelo^ L, 
notes to pp. 816, 817, discusses the pros and cons, and thinks Bode*B arguments 
weighty, and finds the only explanation of the conflicting qualities of the 
Giovannino in the ** Autodidaktiechen BUdung MUhelangeloe^^^ and his follow- 
ing at one and the same time Donatello and the antique. For further refer- 
ence see S. Salvini, in La Natione^ Florence, January 10, 1875^ and Henka^ 
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after which he commenced a Sleeping Oapid, also in marble 
and the size of life. This being finished was shown as a 
fine work, by means of Baldassare del Milanese to Pier- 
Francesco> who having declared it beantifnl, Baldassare 
then said to Michelagnolo, ^' I am certain that, if joa bury 
this Statue for a time, and then send it to Bome so treated, 
that it may look old, you may get much more for it than 
could be obtained here '/' and this Michelagnolo is said to 
haye done, as indeed he yery easily could, that or more, but 
others declare that it was Milanese who, haying taken this 
Cupid to Bome, there buried it, and afterwards sold it as an 
antique to the Cardinal San Qiorgio for two hundred 
crowns. Others again affirm that the one sold to San Giorgio 
was made by Michelagnolo for Milanese who wrote to beg 
that Pier-Francesco would giye Michelagnolo thirty crowns, 
declaring that sum to be all he had obtained for it, thus de- 
ceiying both him and Michelagnolo.® 

Cardinal San Qiorgio had, meanwhile, discoyered that 
the Cupid had been made in Florence, and haying ascer- 
tained the whole truth, he compelled Milanese to return 
the money and take back the Statue, which, haying fallen 
into the hands of the Duke Valentino, was presented by 
him to the Marchioness of Mantua, who took it to that city, 
where it is still to be seen. San Giorgio, meanwhile, in- 

Der Oiovannino det JHefMangelo 1m Jftiaetim gu Berlin, Jahrimeh der K. P. 
5., Jnly, 1S91. 

** Coodm Myi that Lorenzo di Pier Frtnoesoo was himself the one who 
tnggested to Michehtngelo that he should stain the statue as if it had been 
buried. The ezistenoe, whereabonts, and disappearanoe of the Cnpid remain a 
mystery. Dr. Eonrad Lange (Ze<tecAr^/&r BUdmde Kunst, XYIH , pp. 8, 9, 
ISB3) believes it to be identical with a statne in the Tnrin Academy of 
8oienoes (Maseom of Antiquities). Si|^. A. Ventnri {L*Arehivio Storico deW 
ArU^ Vol. L, pp. 1-13) oombats him, and thinks the statue a later Renaia- 
sanee work. Symonds and other critics suggest a statue in the Liceo of 
Mnntua, but nothing is proven. Besides the articles of Dr. Lange and Big. 
Ventnri, mentioned above, see also Mickclangeld^n Schlafender Oupido, article 
by J. P. Richter in ZeitJtrhrift fvr Bildende KunH, XIL, pp. 120-184, 170-174. 
A. Fabretti, B cupido di Michelangelo net Jfuseo d'antiehitd di Torino, 
Turin, 188:^ ; Tlie lost ** Cupid" of Michelangelo, article by J. Cartwright, in 
the Magazine of Art, London, 1885. 
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carred no small ridicule and even censure in the matter^ he 
not having been able to appreciate the merit of the work ; 
for this consisted in its absolute perfection, wherein, if a 
modem work be equal to the ancient, wherefore not value 
it as highly ? for is it not a mere vanity to think more 
of the name than the fact ? But men who regard the 
appearance more than the reality, are to be found in all 
times. The reputation of Michelagnolo increased greatly 
from this circumstance, and he was invited to Bome,^ where 
he was engaged by the Cardinal San Giorgio, with whom 
he remained nearly a year, but that Prelate, not under- 
standing matters of art, did nothing for him. 

At that time a Barber of the Cardinal, who had been a 
painter, and worked tolerably in fresco, but had no power 
of design, formed an acquaintance with Michelagnolo, who 
made him a Cartoon of St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, 
and this was painted by the Barber very carefully ; it is 
now in the first Chapel of the Church of San Pietro, in 
Montorio.^ The ability of Michelagnolo was, however, 
clearly perceived by Messer Jacopo Galli, a Boman gentle- 
man of much judgment, who commissioned him to make 
a Cupid,^ the size of life, with a Bacchus of ten palms 
high ; the latter holds a Tazza in the right hand, and in 
the left he has the skin of a Tiger, with a bunch of 
grapes which a little Satyr is trying to nibble away from 

*^ Condi?! gives a more detailed aoooont of Miohelangelo^B oaU to Rome. 
He says that the Cardinal sent one of hia gentlemen to Florence to inqnire 
into the story that the antiqne Cnpid was a modem forgery. This emiBaary 
of the Caidinal asked Michelangelo to give him a apecimen of his skill ; the 
latter drew a hand with a pen, and when asked to mention what he had done 
in marhle he named the Cupid. The gentleman then invited him to Rome on 
behalf of the CardinaL Michelangelo reached Rome Jnne 25, 1496u 

*^ This cartoon, executed in. 1496^ is lost In his fizst edition Vasari says 
Michelangelo pain<«d the picture ; in the second edition he oorrecta his error. 

*^ This is believed to be a Cnpid (?) in the South Kensington Museum. See 
J. C. Robinson, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works in the South Ken- 
sington Mj^senm, p. 184, where certificatee by Dupr^ and Santarelli affirming 
their belief in its authenticity are given. It came from the Oigli-Campana 
CoUeotion. The arm, which is npraiaed, is a modem restoration. Ulisse Al- 
dovrandi speaks of a naked Apollo as in the possession of Galli ; it is Condivi 
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him.^ In this figure the artist has evidently brought to 
mingle beauties of a varied kind, labouring to exhibit the 
bold bearing of the youth united to the fulness and round- 
ness of the female form ; and herein did he prove himself to 
be capable of surpassing the statues of all other modem mas- 
ters. 

During his abode in Borne, Michelagnolo made so much 
progress in art, that the elevation of thought he displayed, 
with the facility with which he executed works,** in the 
most difficult manner, was considered extraordinary, by 
persons practised in the examination of the Bame> as well as 
by those unaccustomed to such marvels, all other works ap* 
pearing as nothing in the comparison with those of Michel- 
agnolo. These things caused the Cardinal Saint Denis, a 

who mentioiu » Cupid, but whether the itatue be » winglen Onpid or an 
ApoUo (in whifih oaae it would not in aU partiouUn tally with Aldoyrandi^e 
description), it is genenUly oonsidered to be a genuine work of the youth of 
Michelangelo. For a rhumi of opinions see Springer, op, ci^., L, notes to 
p. 81& A letter from MioheUngelo, intended for Lorenzo's reading, but sent 
to BotticeUi, mentiona marble bought for a life-size statue which he (Michel- 
angelo) is to execute. 

4* A Bacchus, executed 149&-1500, ia in the Bargello. M. Ouillaume, op. 
eU.^ gives thia statue very high praise, placing it among ** U$ (Euvrea CapU 
tale$ de la SenaUf$anee^^ noting its direct inspiration from antiquity, an inspi- 
ration mbkh, is further emphaalBed by Springer, who {Jahrbuch der K, P. S., 
1884, pp. 82(^-882) reproducea in juxtaposition the Baochna and an antique 
BacchuB in the UflSzL M. Mttnts haa remarked {La Fin de la Benaitaanee, 
p. 880) that thia period waa the one during which Michelangelo showed in his 
work the most of serenity and almost of impassibility, and that it was while 
"Sayonarola thundered from the pulpit his terrible warnings" that the 
young Buonarroti created the Bacchus, the Adonis, the Cupid, the San 
Giovannino. It was later, when misfortunes began to thicken aboot Florence, 
that Buonarroti felt the significance of what he had only heard before, and 
that the Medicean became a patriot 

** There is an unfinished painting of an Entombment of Christ in the Na- 
tional Gallery of London, which M. MUntz, Dr. Frizzoni, and Dr. Richter 
accept as by Michelangelo. M. Beiset, Herr WdlfBin, J. C. Robinson, and 
Symonds pronounce against it. For the Entombment see The Times, 1881, 
September 1, 0, 9, and 18 ; The Academy, September 10, 1881 ; L' ArcMoio 
Storieo Italiano, 1879, G. Frizzoni, DArte Italiana del Binaacimento, p, 
268-366; G. Frizzoni, L'Arte Italiana nella Galleria NaxUmale di Lon- 
dra, p. 13 ; Dr. J. P. Richter, Italian Art in the National Gallery, p. 44. 
The National Gallery also haa a Virgin painted in tondo (unfinished), 
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Frenchman, called Bovano,^ to form the desire of leaving 
in that renowned city some memorial of himself by the 
hand of so famous an artist. He therefore commissioned 
Michelagnolo to execute a Piet& of marble in full relief ; ^ 
and this when finished, was placed in San Pietro, in the 
Ohapel of Santa Maria della Febbre namely, at the Temple 
of Mars.^^ To this work I think no sculptor, however dis- 
tinguished an artist, could add a single grace, or improve it 
by whatever pains he might take, whether in elegance and 
delicacy, or force, and the careful perforation of the marble, 
nor could any surpass the art which Michelagnolo has here 
exhibited. 

cUlod ihe Virgin of Manchester ; Uke the Entombment it is « disputed piot- 
nre. Dr. Frizzoni refuses to believe in its aathentioity, but it is accepted by 
a great number of critioa Bymonds says it resembles a *' flat relief** in stone 
rather than a painting. Charles Blano writes of the Virgin of Manchester 
in the Oazette det BeatOD-Aru^ IZ., Ist period, p. 65, 1861. 

^ Vasari here confuses two Cardinals, Charles d*Amboise, Cardinal of 
Bouen {Rovano)^ and Jean de la Groslaye de Villiers, Abbot of St. Denis^ 
called Cardinale di San Dionigi by the ItcJisns, and Ambassador to Alexan- 
der VI. It was the Abbot of St. Denis who ordwed the Pietd of Michelangela 
The contract for the statue was signed August 26, 1496, and the work was 
executed 1499-1500. The statue was first placed m the old basilica of St. 
Peter's in the chapel of S. Petronilla (Condivi has it Chiesa di Santa Petto- 
nUla . . . vicina aUa tagrettia di San Pietro)^ called ** of the King of 
France," then in that of the Madonna deUa Febbre (of the fever). In 1550 
it was removed to the chapel of Pope Sixtus, and finally to the CappeUa della 
Pietd, ^ 

** This is that magnificent liadonna who consecrates three centuries of 
elfort of upward striving in art, who looks backward and resumes the spirit 
of devotion of the past, yet aits at the doorway of the new order of things, 
of the epoch of scientific achievement The breadth of conception of the 
culminating period of art, the delioate finish of the period that was passing 
away, are both here in the small head and giant torso of the heroic Madonna, 
in the relaxed and wonderfully expressive body of the Christ. The Renais- 
sance had attained its growth and borne this fruit at the hands of a youth 
twenty-four years old. But a decade later a lad of twenty-six was to paint 
the Dieputd and the School of Athens ; what wonder if the men of the time 
believed that anything was possible in the future of such artists? This 
Pietd, says Symonds, must for the first time have opened the eyes of men to 
the fact that Michelangelo transcended his contemporaries in power of con- 
ception and execution, and was capable of a spiritnal expression which the 
Greeks had never attempted. 

*^ Bather where the temple of Mars had been. 
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Among other fine things may be remembered — to say 
nothing of the admirable draperies — that the body of the 
Dead Christ exhibits the very perfection of research in 
every mnscle^ vein, and nerve, nor could any corpse more 
completely resemble the dead than does this. There is be- 
sides a most ezqaisite expression in the countenance, and 
the limbs are affixed to the trunk in a manner that is truly 
perfect ; the veins and pulses, moreover, are indicated with 
80 much exactitude, that one cannot but marvel how the 
hand of the artist should in a short time have produced 
such a work, or how a stone which just before was without 
form or shape, should all at once display such perfection as 
Nature can but rarely produce in the flesh. The love and 
care which Michelagnolo had given to this group were such 
that he there left his name — a thing he never did again for 
any work — on the cincture which girdles the robe of Our 
Lady ; for it happened one day that Michelagnolo, entering 
the place where it was erected, found a large assemblage of 
strangers from Lombardy there, who were praising it high^ 
ly ; one of these asking who had done it, was told *' Our 
Hunchback of Milan ; '' hearing which, Michelagnolo re- 
mained silent, although surprised that his work should be 
attributed to another. But one night he repaired to Saint 
Peter's with a light and his chisels, to engrave his name as 
we have said on the figure, which seems to breathe a spirit 
as perfect as her form and countenance,^ speaking as one 
might think in the following words : — 

Beauty and goodness, piety and grief, 
Dead in the living marble. Weep not thus ; 
Be comforted, time shall awake the dead. 
Cease then to weep with these unmeasured tears, 
Onr Lord, and thine, thy father, son, and spouse, 
His daughter, thou his mother and sole bride. 

^ Hiere is lomething of Miohe]«ngelo*B terrHbUUd without tny of hit ex- 
■ggeration in thii wondeifiil gronp ; th« face of the Madonna ii far more 
haman than are thoae of the women of the Medioi aacriaty, there ia stiU some- 
thisg of the aweetneaa and hoUneaa of the fifteenth centory, yet at the aame 
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From this work then Michelagnolo acquired great fame ;^ 
certain dallards do indeed affirm that he has made Our 
Lady too youngs but that is because they fail to perceive 
the fact that unspotted maidens long preserve the youthf ul- 
ness of their aspect^ while persons afflicted as Christ was do 
the contrary ; the youth of the Madonna^ therefore, does but 
add to the credit of the master. 

Michelagnolo® now received letters from friends in 
Florence advising him to return, since he might thus obtain 
that piece of marble which Pier Soderini, then Oonf aloniere 
of the city, had talked of giving to Leonardo da Vinci, but 
was now preparing to present to Andrea dal Monte Sansa- 
vino, an excellent sculptor who was making many efforts to 
obtain it.'^^ It was difficult to get a statue out of it without 
the addition of several pieces, and no one, Michelagnolo 

time, layi M. Ehigfene Gaillanme the soolptor {VCSuvre et la VU^ p. 68), it ii 
of a holineM so deep and nnlvenal that we may find its '* eqniyaleiit even upon 
the Baddhiat imagea. " M. Gnillanme eyokes the German aonvenir to be found 
in the draperiea of breast and head, memoziee perhaps of Martin Schongauer. 
It may be that some of the &aoination which enhances the power of the 
gtonp may oome from this allianoe of north and soath, of fenror and of 
•oienoe. Michelangelo had indeed redeemed the pledge of his loyal friend 
Jaoopo €hklli, made to the Cardinal, that **no master of our days" should be 
able to produce a better statue. Perkina, Tuscan Sculptors^ IL, p. 12, notea 
the fact that this PUtd, executed in Michelangelo's twenty-fourth year, 
headed a long Ust of Christian subjeota, as with one unimportant exception, 
no Pagan subject in marble poatdatea it. The Pietd is signed Michael- 

AM0BI.U8 BONAROTUS FlOREN FaCIEBAT. 

«t rpiie Pietd begins the list of Michelangelo's masterpieces. This Yiigin be* 
longs to that grand congregation which oounta the Da?id and the Mosee, the 
Captive Youths, the seven marvellous statues in the sacristy of Ban Lorenzo, 
the men and women of the Sistine frescoes, prophets and aibyls, saints and 
kings, and grand abstraotiona whose names eren, remain the aecret of the 
master who created them. 

** In June, 1501, Michelangelo contracted to furnish fifteen statues of the 
Christ, saints, and angels for the Piccolomini altar of Siena, and to finish a 
statue of S. Francis commenced by Torrigiano. It appears that by 1504 
Buonarroti had delivered four statues, and that he never continued the work. 
He really seems to have finished the S. Francis, but while some writers assign to 
him the statues of Saints Peter, Paul, Piua, and Gregory, other critics refuse 
the attribution. See Anatole de Montaiglon, Z* (Euore et la VU^ p. 289. 

•1 Condivi states that domestic affairs called Michelangelo to Florence, but 
Vaaari apparently did not think that this simple statement was sufficiently in- 
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Excepted; had the courage to attempt it ; but he, who had 
long wiflhed for the block, no sooner arrived in Florence 
than he made every effort to secure the same. This piece 
of marble was nine braccia high, and unluckily, a certain 
Maestro Simone da Fiesole " had commenced a colossal fig- 
ure thereon ; but the work had been so grievously injured 
that the Superintendents had suffered it to remain in the 
House of Works at Santa Maria del Fiore for many years, 
without thinking of having it finished, and there it seemed 
likely to continue. 

Michelagnolo measured the mass anew to ascertain what 
sort of figure he could draw from it, and accommodating 
himself to the attitude demanded by the injuries which 
Maestro Simone had inflicted on it, he begged it from the 
Superintendents and Soderini, by whom it was given to him 
as a useless thing, they thinking that whatever he might 
make of it must needs be preferable to the state in which it 
then lay, and wherein it was totally useless to the fabric. 
Michelagnolo then made a model in wax,^ representing a 
young David, with the sling in his hand, as the ensigns of 
the Palace, and to intimate that, as he had defended his 
people and governed justly, so they who were then ruling 
that city should defend it with courage and govern it up- 
rightly. He commenced his labours in the House of Work, 
at Santa Maria del Fiore, where he formed an enclosure of 
planks and masonry, which surrounded the marble ; there 
he worked perpetually, permitting no one to see him until 
the figure was brought to perfection. The marble having 
been much injured by Simone, did not entirely suffice* to the 
wishes of Michelagnolo, who therefore permitted some of 

teresting, and ao he olaimed thsfc the ■onlpior went on ftooonnt of the DaTid. 
ICieheUuigelo returned to Florenoe in 1501. 

M It haa been snppoeed that the man who haoked the itone was Agottino 
di Antonio di Doooio, but Hilaned statea that doonmente existing in the 
Opera del Dnomo prore that not Simone nor Agontino, bat Bartolommeo di 
Pietro, caUed Baooellino, was the man who had spoiled the marble. 

** There are two wax models now in the Casa Boonarroti at Florenoe, 
neither of which oorrcaponds with the Dayld as completed. There axe 
modela in wax of an arm, of a leg, and a flgore of David in the South Kenaing- 
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the traces of Simone's chisel to remain ; these may be stUl 
perceived^'^ and certainly it was all but a miracle that Mi- 
chela^olo performed, when he thus resuscitated one who 
was dead. 

When the Statue was completed, there arose much discus- 
sion as to how it should be transported to the Piazza de 
Signori,^ but Oiuliano da Sangallo, and Antonio his broth- 
er, made a strong frame-work of wood, and, suspending the 
figure to this by means of ropes, to the end that it might 
be easily moved, they thus got it gradually forward with 
beams and windlasses, and finally placed it on the site des- 
tined to receiye the same. The knot of the rope which held 
the Statue was made in such sort that it ran easily, but be- 
came tighter as the weight increased, a beautiful and in- 

ton Mnseom ; these may be oooaidered as preliminary dedgns or else as desigiis 
for the David sent to Franoe. The completed work somewhat snggeste one of 
the antique colossal statnesof the Monte Cavallo at Efcome. For comparison 
of the figures see Gioognaia, Staria delta ScuUura^ V., p. 151, and note. J. G. 
Robinson (A DesciiptlTe Catalogue of Works in the South Kensington 
Museum, p. 139) thinks the wax model in London would have strengthened 
Cioognan*s argument had the latter known of its existence. 

^ The statue (1501-4) was finished without the addition of pieces of 
marUe, and so exact was the calculation of the sculptor that traces of the 
rough surface of the marble may be found at the base and head of the statue. 

M Michelangelo b^gan to work on the David September 18, 1501, and 
finished it January 35, 1504. The minutes of the meeting of the ei^^teen 
artists who were assembled to decide on the site for the statue have been pre- 
served and give an interesting insight into the method with which all proceed- 
ings of an artistic or public nature were conducted. Among those present were 
Francesco Filarete, Oosimo Rosselli, Andrea deUa Robbia, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Ssadro Botticelli, Oiuliano da San Qallo, Peragino, Leonardo da Vind, Filip- 
pino Lippi, D Cronaoa, Antonio da San Gallo, David Ghirlandajo, and others. 
Various positions were suggested, as at the side of the Duomo on the Piazza 
of the Baptistery, the centre of the Grand Council Hall, the court-jrard of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, the place beside the door of the latter occupied at the time 
by the Judith, finally a place under the Loggia de* LanzL Lippi and the gold- 
smith Salvestio di Lavacohio having suggested that Michelangelo himself 
would probably have reflected carefully as to where he should like to have the 
David placed, Piero di Oosimo proposed that he should be given his chaoe. 
He chose the place occupied by the Judith, which was removed to the Loggia, 
snd the David was taken to the Palazzo Veochia See Gaye's Carteggio^ U, 
pp. 456, 464-466. The pedestal to the statue waa designed by Simome dd 
PoUaJuolo and Antonio da San GaUa 
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geniona arrangement^ which I now haye in my book of 
designs : a secare and admirable oontriyance it is for bus* 
pending great weights." 

When the Statue was set np, it chanced that Soderini, 
whom it greatly pleased, came to look at it while Michel- 
agnolo was retonching it at certain points, and told the ar- 
tist that he thought the nose too short. Michelagnolo per- 
ceived that Soderini was in such a position beneath the 
figure, that he could not see it conveniently, yet to satisfy 
him, he mounted the scaffold with his chisel and a little 
powder gathered from the floor in his hand, when striking 
lightly with the chisel, but without altering the nose, he 
suffered a little of the powder to fall, and then said to the 
Gonfaloniere who stood below, '^ Look at it now/' '' I like 
it better now," replied Piero; **you have given it life/' 
Michelagnolo then descended, not without compassion for 
those who desire to appear good judges of matters whereof 
they know nothing. The work fully completed, Michel- 
agnolo gave it to view, and truly may we affirm that this 
Statue surpasses all others whether ancient or modern, Greek 
or Latin ; neither the Marforio at Rome, the Tiber and the 
Nile in the Belvedere, nor the Giants of Monte Cavallo, can 
be compared with it, to such perfection of beauty and excel- 
lence did our artist bring his work.'' The outline of the 



>• Although the diatanoe wm only a quarter of a mUe, lour days were eon- 
■omed In moTing it. The aneohaiiiim was poonbly designed by Simone 
del FOUajaolo, better known as D Oronaea. Aasoeiated with him were Midhel- 
angelo, Antonio da San Gallo, Baoelo d* Agnolo, and Bernardo deUa Gieoha. 
Forty men were employed in moTing the ttatnoL Stones were thrown at the 
DaTid, so that H had to be guarded at night In 1878 the David was le- 
moved to the Aocademia deUe Belle Arti, where it ooonpiea the oentre of a 
room whioh is nsed as a museum of easts from Miohelangelo's works. 

« Symonds {op. eU,, I., D6) sees the terriMlUd of Michelangelo displayed for 
the ibst time in the David, bnt sorely it may be seen in his gentler worln, even 
in the grand shonlders and tremendous thorax of his Madonna deDa Febbre. 
Bmeldiazdt, in the Oioenme, has noted that in the David Miohehuigelo oom- 
nenoed by a fanlt, namely : by forgetting that only the adnlt and developed 
fignte folly lends itself to oolossal treatment. M. Engtae Goilhtome says 
of tt (UCSHvre «< la FItf. pp. (13, 64) that it denotes a talent whioh has 
xeaehed its foil devek>pment« bnt is not yet whoUyfree; he oaUs it the seolp- 
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lower limbs is most beautif al. The connexion of each limb 
with the trunk is f aultless^ and the spirit of the whole form 
is divine : never since has there been produced so fine an 
attitude, so perfect a grace, such beauty of head, feet, and 
hands ; every part is replete with excellence ; nor is so much 
harmony and admirable art to be found in any other work. 
He that has seen this, therefore, need not care to see any 
production besides, whether of our own times or those pre- 
ceding it. For this Statue, Michelagnolo received from 
Soderini the sum of four hundred crowns ; it was placed on 
its pedestal in the year 1504,''^ and the glory resulting to 
the artist therefrom became such as to induce the Gon- 
f aloniere to order a David in bronze, which when Michel- 
agnolo had completed, was sent to France. * 

toe's " ehef-^otuore de maUriae^^^ bat empliMizes the inflaenoe of DoiiftteUo'i 
Saint €r6ozge in the head of the David. 

^ The foUowing passage from Vasari's life of Francesoo Salviati is of in- 
terest. ** In the year 1527, when the Medici were expelled from the oitj of 
Florenoe and there was much fighting in defence of the Palace of the Stgnoria, 
a large bench or form being oast down from on high, with intent that it 
should fall on those who were attacking the door, it chanced, aa Fortnne 
would have it, that the missile feU apon the arm of the David, in marUe, Vy 
Baonarroti, which is on the platform, and the arm was thereby broken into 
three pieces. These fragments having been thns suffered to remain lying on 
the earth for three days without having been lifted np by any man, Franoesoo 
repaired to the Ponte Yecchio to seek Yasari, and having imparted his pur- 
pose to him, the two boys, children as they were, advanced into the Piasa^ 
without thinking of the dangers to which they thus exposed themselves, and 
from the midst of the soldiers on guard they gathered np the three pieces of 
that arm, and carried them into the house of Michelagnolo, the father of 
Francesco, in the lane beside the dwelling of Messer Bivigliano. From this 
place it was that the Duke Gosimo, in course of time, regained those frag- 
ments which he then had fastened to the statue by means of copper nails.** 

•• The oommission for this work was given in 1502 ; it was originally in- 
tended for Pierre de Rohan (Mardchal de 6i^), but when be fell into disgraoe 
the statue was ** packed in the name of God ** and sent to Florimond Bobert^t, 
treasurer of Louis XIL, and a man who might easily be useful to Florence. It 
was set up at Robertdt*s Chfttean de Bury. In 1650 it was removed to the 
Oh&teau de Villeroy, after which it cannot be traced. See F. Beiset, Un 
Bronze de MicheUAnge^ Paris, 1858. In the South Kensington Museum, 
Ijondon, there is a wax sketch, which was probably a study for this work; 
there is also a pen-and-ink drawing in the Louvre which perhaps also refers to 
the bronze David. See F. Beiset, NotUe dee Deteine du Louure, Paria, 1866| 
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About the same time onr artist commenced, but did not 
finish, two Medallions in marble, one for Taddeo Taddei, 
which is now in his house ;^ the other for Bartolommeo 
Pitti, which was presented to Lnigi Onicciardini '^ by Fra 
Miniato Pitti of Monte Oliyeto his great friend, and whose 
acquaintance with Painting as well as with Cosmography and 
other sciences, is yery extensiye. These works also obtained 
high approbation, as did likewise a marble Statue of St. 
Matthew, which Michelagnolo then sketched for the Super- 
intendents of Works to Santa Maria del Fiore, and which^ 
merely sketched as it is, giyes clear eyidence of the per- 
fection to which the finished performance would haye at- 
tained, and seryes well to teach the Sculptor how figures 
are to be drawn from the marble in such sort that they shall 
not proye abortions, and also in a manner which leayes to 
the judgment all fitting opportunity for such alterations 
and ameliorations as may subsequently be demanded.® 

p. 41 ; uid the nine writer in VAthenmum /Wmf a<t for 1858. See alio 
ViBwrre etla Vie lor fnUer detaOi and teferenoee to literatara 

** Now in the poMewion of the Royal Academy, Burlington Hooae, London. 
The rabjeot ia a Virgin and Child. 

•1 Now in the Bargello ; it ia alao a Virgin and ChUd. Bymonda (pp. eiL, 
I., p. US) oalla theae two Tongh-hewn Ifadonnaa in tondo ** a pair of nnoat 
gema." 

** The oontraot for the atatnea of the Twelre Apoatlea was made on April 
24, 1503. A house with workshopa was bnilt for Michelangelo in the Bcngo 
Pfnti, by Cronaoa. Eaoh year one apostle waa to be finiahed, and the aenlp- 
tor, in addition to his expenses and a certain allowance, waa to reoeire a 
twelfth part of the p roperty (the boose and stndio), so that when the laat 
statue waa completed he wonld ha^e been in fnU possession of it. The imprea- 
siTerongh'hewn sketch of the Stb Matthew, now in the Academy at Florence, 
ia all that waa ever executed in aeoordance with this contract. Heath Wil- 
acn, op. <rtt., p. 58, says : ** It suggests a petrified primeral man, who has died 
in agony in some oonTulsion of nature." O. O. Perkins, in his Raphael and 
Michelangelo, in speaking of the fact that Michelangelo recognised no limita- 
tions of time, strength, or material, and thus accepted tasks too numerous and 
heaTy for any one man, says : ^' He oommenoed with his 8tb Matthew at the 
Academy the long series of unfinished works which stand like mileatonea 
along his path from the year 1600 to hia death." Mra. Foster in her notea 
to Vasari oitea the famous saying of Vigenero as follows : 

**Iiet our readers oonsnlt the notes appended by Vigenero (who waa in- 

Miohael Angelo) to hia Translation, Le$ £nagu, • • • 
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About this time Michelagnolo cast a Madonna in bronze 
for certain Flemish merchants called Moscheroni, persons 
of much account in their own land^ and who paid him a 
hundred crowns for his work^ which they sent into Flan- 
ders.® The Florentine citizen, Agnolo Doni, likewise de* 
sired to have some production from the hand of Michel- 
agnolo^ who was his friend, and he being, as we have before 
said, a great lover of fine works in art, whether ancient or 

de deux 3ophitte$ Oreet^ Paris, 1614 Here, unoxig other interesiiDg and 
▼alnable obaerrationB, he wiU find the following : * Of this matter (sketch- 
ing) I may add that I have seen Michael Angelo, although then siztf yean 
old, and not in robnst health, strike more chips from the hardest marble in a 
quarter of an hour, than would be carried off by three young stone-outtera in 
three or four times as long ; a thing incredible to him who has not seen it. 
He would approach the marUe with such impetuosity, not to say fury, that 
I often thought the whole work most be dashed to pieces ; at one bbw he 
would strike off morsels of three and four inches, yet with such exactitude was 
each stroke given, that a mere atom more would sometimes have spoiled the 
whole work.' " 

•* y asari here evidently copied a mistake of Condivi, who aays GiUd aneko 
di brofuo^ eta The Madonna is not a bronze relief but is a statue in the 
round. It is in the chapel of the Host in the church of Notre Dame at 
Bruges, Belgium. The arms of the Mousoron axe carved on the pedeatal of 
the statue, and are given in VCEwre et la VU^ p. 852. A letter written 
from Rome to Michelangelo by Giov. Balducci, August 4, 150S, tells hiio 
that the group had been sent to Flanders in the care of Francesco del Pugliese 
or of Giuliano d^Adamo. The date of the execution of the work is uncertain. 
Perkins, Tuscan Sculptors, IL, p. 14, considers that it must have been eze- 
onted before the PietA, but it is generally accepted as postdating the latter. 
The Ifiadonna of Bruge4,is one of the most attractive of Michelangelo's works. 
M. Engtoe Gnillaume, op, cit,^ pp. 68, 64, says in likfming it (though the 
qualities exist in lesser degree) to the Pietd^ that here we find the same 
** shades of mystical expression, the same compact composition, the same 
peculiarities in the treatment of the ooatnme.*' H de Montaiglon, V(JEwtr$ 
et la r<0, p. 2.54, suggesti that since this Virgin of Bruges was sent to Flanders 
by way of Yiareggio it was very possibly soulptnred during Michelangelo^s 
sojourn at Carrara 

DOrer saw this Madonna when he yisited Bruges in April, 1581. See F. 
Veraohter, Albrecht DUrer in de Ntderlanden^ Antwerp, 1840, and W. M. 
Gonway's Literary Remains of Albrecht Dttrer, Cambridge, 1889, p. 117. 
Darer aays: **Then I saw in Our Lady^s church the alabaster Madonna, 
aoulptored by Michelangelo of Rome.** Horace Walpole is said to have of- 
fered 30,000 florins for this statue^ M. de Montaiglon, in V (Suvre et la Fk, 
p. 885, dtes among works referring to this group : H. de Triqueti, Fine Arts, 
Quarterly Review. F. Reiset, L$ Oroupe en Marf>re de Veglite, X D. de 
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modem ; wherefore Michelagnolo began a circular painting 
of Our Lady for him ; she is kneeling^ and presents the 
Divine Ghild^ which she holds in her arms, to Joseph, who 
receives him to his bosom. Here the artist has finely ex- 
pressed the perfection of delight with which the mother 
regards the beauty of her Son, and which is clearly man- 
ifest in the turn of her head and fixedness of her gaze : 
equally obvious is her wish that this contentment shall be 
shared by that pious old man who receives the babe with 
infinite tenderness and reverence. Kor did this sufiice to 
Michelagnolo, since the better to display his art, he has 
assembled numerous undraped figures in the back-ground 
of his picture, some upright, some half recumbent, and 
others seated. The whole work is, besides, executed with 
so much care and finish, that of all his pictures, which in- 
deed are but few, this is considered the best.^ 

When the picture was completed, Michelagnolo sent it, 
still uncovered, to Agnolo Doni's house, with a note de- 
manding for it a payment of sixty ducats. But Agnolo, 

Brugtt (being a letter to M. Barbet de Jony), Parii, 1875. Chroniqtie de la 
OwMtte^ letter of M. Lome Viardot, September 25, 1875, and artides of M. 
Lonie Gonie, September 11, October 9, Ootober 2S, and November 6, 1876. 
J. Hoepfer, La Madone de Brt*ge»^ VAri TTnineTuX^ Bmeaels, Ootober 1, 
1875. A. Sirot, La Madone de BrugUy Journal ds8 Heaux-ArU^ Mventeenth 
year, No. 9. 

•« This work, ezeonted about 1508, is now in the Uffid. MM. Lafeneatra 
and Riohtenberger, in their late work, La Peiniure en Europe, Florence^ p. 
49, state that it ia painted in tempera; bat Heath Wilson {op. eU., p. (JO), 
who had exceptional fiMilitiea for studying the piotnre in a good light, says 
there can be 'no donbt of its being sn oil painting, and Symonds accepts this 
statement. Theinflnenoe of Laoa SignorelU is seen in the nude figures of 
the background; critics generally consider that this is the only finished 
easel picture which can be attributed to Michelangelo with certainty. The 
picture is rather a colored cartoon than a painting, hard and dry and dis- 
agreeable, yet full of the power of Michelangelo, magnificently drawn (though 
the face of the Madonna is most unhandsome in the foreshortening of chin, 
upper lip, sad nose), having decorative beauty in the oitmposition of Its lines, 
sad impressing, by its force, its originality, and its difference from other ar« 
tists' conceptions of the same subject. Here, too, the Christ, like the baby 
of the Bruges Madonna, and of the two madonne in tondo^ is a real child 
(Raphael has borrowed the movement) and not a little athlete like Michel- 
sngelo's later figures of would-be |>f«l<i 
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who was ft fragal persoo, declared that a large aam to give 
for a picture, although he knew it was worth more, and 
told the messenger that forty ducats which he gave him 
was enough. Hearing this, Michelagnolo sent back his 
man to say that Agnolo must now send a hundred ducats 
or give the picture back ; whereupon Doni, who was pleased 
with the work, at once offered the sixty first demanded. 
But Michelagnolo, offended fay the want of conSdence ex- 
hibited by Doni, now declared that if he desired to have 
the picture, he must pay a hundred and forty ducats for 
the same, thus compelling him to give more than double 
the sum first required." 

When the renowned painter, Leonardo da Tinci, was 
painting in the Great Hall of the CouncQ, as we have re- 
lated in his Life, Piero Soderini, who was then Gonfalou- 
iere, moved by the extraordinary ability which he perceived 
in Michelagnolo, caused him to be entrusted with one por- 
tion of that Hall, when our artist finished a facade (where- 
on he represented the War of Pisa)," in competition with 
Leonardo. For this work Michelagnolo secured a room in 
the Hospital of the Dyers at Sanf Onofrio ; and here he 
commenced a very large Cartoon, but would never permit 



for it 

» Thoagb mlled the BaUle of Pin, the oonfliot really took place at Om- 
aina on th« Arno, about lii milea from that oity. on Joly 38, ISM, when 
Hawkwood (orpriied the irmy of the Floroituiea (lee Bir John Hairkwood, 
by John Temple Leader and Qineeppe Maiootti, London, 1680). The oarto<Hi 
waa left unfinithed when Michelangelo went to Bome. It waa begun in 1504. 
the work oeaoed in 150S. Hilanen, Gottl, and other oritiOB following Gaye'a 
Cartrgglo, II., p. 88, which record* a payment to Miohetangelo on Febniaiy 
as, 150S, and anotlier to a ropemaker, Angnit 30, IbDS, for letting ap the cw- 
tooD, deoide that i( wai fiuiebed a* early ai the latter date. Bymondi ia 
oonrinoed that the artiat waa in Cairan in Angoet of IBOR, and that tbongh 
tb* eaitooD may hars been fiamed and set ap at thii latter date, Miahelangdo 
worked on it again in 1506. H. HQnti admita the ponibility of anoh work in 
1S06 ILa Jtti d* la HenaitManee, p. 173. note 2) ; Yaaari dicitinobly obnmiolea 
it aa having taken plaoe. See alw, for the cartoon. Dr. J. P. Riohter, in the 
XutulrhroHUt, XIIL. p. 477, and Thaiiaing. Sfirhelatigtlo'i HtUtisr/ (u d«Bt 
JSarlon in the ZeUidiriflfiiT biidtndt KUrut, ZIIX, 1ST& 
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any one to see it in progress. The work exhibited a vast 
number of nude figures bathing in the Biver Amo, as men 
do in hot days^ and at this moment the enemy is heard to 
be attacking the Gamp. The soldiers who were bathing, 
spring forth in haste to seize their arms, which many are 
portrayed by the divine hand of Michelagnolo as hurriedly 
doing. Some are affixing their cuirasses or other portions 
of their armour, while others are already mounted and com- 
mencing the battle on horseback. 

Among the figures in this work was that of an old man 
who, to shelter himself from the heat, has wreathed a gar- 
land of ivy round his head, and, seated on the earth, is 
labouring to draw on his stockings, but is impeded by the 
humidity of his limbs. Hearing the sound of the drums 
and the cries of the soldiers, he is struggling violently to 
get one of the stockings on, the action of the muscles and 
distortion of the mouth evince the zeal of his efforts, and 
prove him to be toiling all over, even to the points of his 
feet. There were drummers, and other figures also, hast- 
ening to the Gamp with their clothes in their arms, all dis- 
playing the most singular attitudes ; some were standing, 
others kneeling or stooping forward, or half-suspended 
between all these positions ; some were falling down, others 
springing high in the air and exhibiting the most difficult 
foreshortenings. There were innumerable groups besides, 
all sketched in different manners, some of the figures being 
merely outlined in charcoal, others shaded off, some with 
the features clearly defined, and lights thrown in, Michel- 
agnolo desiring to show the extent of his knowledge in that 
vocation ; and of a truth the artists were struck with amaze- 
ment, perceiving, as they did, that the master had in that 
Cartoon laid open to them the very highest resources of 
art : nay, there are some who still declare that they have 
never seen anything equal to that work, either from his 
own hand or that of any other, and they do not believe that 
the genius of any other man will ever more attain to such 
perfection. Nor does this appear to be exaggerated, since 
IV. 
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all who have designed from and copied that Cartoon (as it 
was the habit for both natives and strangers to do), have 
finally become excellent in Art. 

As proof of this, may be cited Aristotele da Sangallo, the 
friend of Michelagnolo, Bidolfo Ghirlandajo ; Baffaello 
Sanzio da IJrbino ; Francesco Oranaccio ; Baccio Bandi- 
nelli ; and the Spaniard, Alonzo Berughetta. These were 
followed by Andrea del Sarto ; Franciabigio ; Jacopo San- 
sovino; II Bosso; Matarino; Lorenzetto; and Tribolo, 
who was at that time but a child ; with Jacopo da Pon- 
tormo, and Perino del Vaga, all of whom were excellent 
masters. 

The Cartoon haying thus become a stndy for artists, was 
removed to the great Hall of the Medici Palace, but this 
cansed it to be left with too little caution in the hands of 
the artists ; insomuch that, at the time of Giuliano^s sick- 
ness, and when no one was thinking of such things, it was 
torn to pieces,^ as we have before related, and scattered 

" The Cartoon was commenoed in the SaU de* Tintori (hospital), at Sant' 
Onofrio, then was left by Michelangelo in the Sola del Papa, at Santa Maria 
Novellaf whence it appears to have been taken to the Sola del Oran Conn 
eiglio. Yaaaii, in hia first edition, aaid simply that dnring Dake 6ialiano*8 
illness the Cartoon came into the hands of the artists, who flooked to make 
studies of it, and that they tore it in pieces and dispersed the fragments. 
This is probably the real truth of the matter. It is possible enough that the 
Cartoon had already become more or less damaged in this time of tumult, 
oonfusion, and change, and that artists eager to possess pieces of the drawing 
thought, or pretended to think, that the fragments would be safer in their 
hands than if left to the mercies of Florence at large. At all events the 
Cartoon was divided into different pieces, and we hear of the fragments in 
yarions dties. Vasari, in his second edition, added to his first lines this 
intercalation, "as we have told elsewhere" {come $*i detto altrove). The 
intercalation refers to the Life of Bandinelli, in which this passage occurs. 

** Baccio frequented the hall more constantly than any of the other artists, 
and had even made a counterfeit of the key thereof ; it thus happened that in 
the year 1513, when Piero Soderini was deposed from the government, and the 
house of Medici restored to its position, Baccio entered the hall secretly and 
alone, during the tumults consequent on the changes then ensuing, when he 
out the Cartoon into numerous pieces. The cause of this action not being 
known, some said that Baccio had torn up the Cartoon for the purpose of 
taking certain portions to himself, and so using them at his oonvenience ; 
others thought he had done it with a view to deprive other young artists of 
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over difierent places^ among others in Mantua,* where cer- 
tain fragments are still to be seen in the hoase of M. 
Uherto Strozzi, a Mantnan gentleman,® by whom they are 

the idTsntagM to be deriyed fnmi the itndy thereof ; lome deolftred that be 
WM led thereto by his affection for Leonardo da YinoL, whoM repatation had 
been tentibly diminiahed by thia Cartoon of Michelagnolo^a ; but others, per- 
haps interpreting the matter more tmly, atfaiibntefl the deed to Baocio^s 
hatred of Miohelagnolo, a feeling of which he gave fnll evidence through all 
his after-lif ei The loss of the Cartoon was not a small one to the city, and 
the blame csat on Baccio was very heavy, since he was Justly declared by 
every one to have proved himself roost envious and malignant." 

This story is made unlikely by the dates, by Vasari*s contradictions of 
himself, by his detestation of Bandinelli, and by the fact that Cellini, who 
cordially hated Baccio, says nothing of his having destroyed the cartoon. 
Condivi simply says : ** I do not know by what evil fortune it afterward came 
to ruin ** {ne $o^ per gual malforiuna eapUaaepoi male). 

** A letter, cited by Milanesi, written by Sangaletti, Tuscan Ambassador to 
Borne in 1575, hinte at a wish of the Mantuan Strozii to sell these frsgmento 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Their desire seems to have come to noth- 
ing. It is certain, however, that the Duke of Savoy purchased some frag- 
mente of the Cartoon from someone. These pieces were destroyed by fire in 
1631. Faul Hants, in ViEuvre et la Fie, pp. 1S9, 140, suggesto that the 
Strooi fragmente may have gone to Spain, and quotes Vicente Carduoho 
(1638), who had seen certain *^ lutdadorei in lapiz eolorado, de Mlcael-Angely^^ 
in the palace of the Count of Ifionteiey, Viceroy of Naples. Colored pencil 
does not telly with Vasari*s description, but the Spaniard might have erred 
as to the color, either in expression or from lack of memory. 

** Certain fragmentary studies for the Cartoon stiU exist. The most com- 
plete of these studies is in Vienna ; it varies greatly from the other sketohes, 
and may probably, thinks M. Mttnts, be considered the first thought of the 
master in reference to the work. It should be noted that the group of the 
Bathers and Climbers, which is so famous snd well known, was only a pare of, 
and an epiK>de from, a whole picture. There are drawings at Oxford of 
figures on horsebaok which probably belonged to the subject. Vienna pos- 
sesses also a second study of three figures ; there is a drawing for two figurea 
in the Academy of Venice, there are four figures (drawn by Daniel of Vol- 
terra) in the UfBsL Marco Antonio made a very fine engraving of three 
figurea (called the Climbers) ; the figure of a man lying down and turning 
quietly as he lies, existe also as a separate engraving in the Cabinet d*Es- 
tampea, Paris, and there is an important gritaglio at Holkham, in England, 
by Aristotile da San Grallo ; see also the engraving by Agostino Vinedano 
representing the central group ; see M. Miinta, La Fin de la RenaUisance^ pp. 
470, 471, note 4. Symonds says that the landscape in the group of the Climb- 
ers was introduced by Marco Antonio (having been adapted by him from a 
eopper-plate of Lucas Van Leyden), and evidently did not exist in MicheU 
■ngeb's Cartoon. 
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preserved with great reyerence, as indeed they well de- 
serve to be ; for in looking at them one cannot bat con- 
sider them rather of divine than merely human origili.''*^ 

The fame of Michelagnolo had now^ by his Pietd^ by the 
Colossal Statae in Florence, and by his Cartoon, become so 
much bruited abroad, that in IdOS,*^ when our artist was 
about twenty-nint years old, he was invited to Bome with 
great favour by Julius II., who had succeeded Alexander 
YI. on the papal throne. Here His Holiness, who had 

TO Miohelangelo, in Mb Gartooa, rejeote all realinn of aooesBory or Bnxroand- 
ings of armor or landacapef and makes the nade human body the one material of 
his picture. M. MOntz, Tm Fin de la RenuiMonee^ p. 473, notes this complete 
abandonment of the manner of the qwUtrocentro^ and the &ot that, saving in 
Signorelli*B frescoes of Orvieto, no snch great assemblage of nude bodies had as 
yet been seen in Renaissance art Some of the olererest appreciations of the 
Cartoon are those of Symonds in his Michelangelo ; he considers the Cartoon 
the central point in the artistes life, " the watershed which divided his earlier 
from his later manner." Cellini said of it, that in spite of the beauty of the 
Sistine Chapel, Michelangelo never again ** roee half-way to the same pitch of 
power ; his genius never afterward attained to the force of those first studies." 
Symonda, in accounting for so remarkable a statement on the part of Ben- 
venutOi touches the very oore of the question, in saying that aa years ad- 
vanced Michelangelo departed gradually but surely from the path of nature, 
but used what he ** had learned from nature as means for the expression of 
soul-stimulating thoughts.*' This greatest feature of his genius neither Cel- 
lini nor any other contemporaneous artist could ''adequately comprehend.** 
Accordingly they agreed in extolling a Cartoon which displayed his fiaoulty of 
dealing with un hel corpo ignudo as the cdimax of his powers. To put it more 
simply, certain figures from the Cartoon are more peifect as "Academies,** 
more correct than the finest figures in the vaulting of the Sistine ChapeL 
The latter are Car nobler, they are phenomenal, and were therefore harder to 
understand ; the Bathers, on the other hand, to judge from such drawings 
as we have, were more like the oontemporaneous weU-muscled model, while 
the movements were absolutely new in art, but had been seen in nature. Ko 
one had seen such sublime men and women as the naked youtiis of the Sis- 
tina, the Sibyls of Delphi and of Libya, no one but Michelangelo could see 
such. Therefore an artist, who like CeUini had foUowed the PoUajnoli, Ver- 
roochio and Si^orelli in their evolution of the knowledge of muscular struct- 
ure, exclaimed before these consummately correct yet free drawings in the 
cartoon of Michelangelo, ** Eureka I Here is the perfect delineation of the 
human figure.** 

^1 In 1506 rather ; it is not known why he abandoned the Cartoon. Michel- 
angelo himself forgot the date, for as early as 1542 he speaks of being at Csr- 
vara in the first year of the pontificate of Julius IL, that is to say, 1508. 
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caused one hundred crowns to be paid to Michelagnolo by 
his agents for trayelling expenses, commissioned him to 
prepare his Sepulchral Monument, but he had been several 
months in Bome before he was directed to make any com- 
mencement. ''^ Finally, it was determined that a design 
which he had made for that Tomb, should be adopted,^ 
and this work also bore ample testimony to the genius of 
the Master, seeing that, in beauty, magnificence, superb 
ornament, and wealth of statues, it surpassed every other 
sepulchre, not excepting the Imperial tombs, or those of 
antiquity. Encouraged by this success. Pope Julius ulti- 
mately determined to rebuild the Church of San Pietro, 
for the purpose of worthily installing the monument above- 
mentioned within it,''^ as has been related elsewhere. 

Michelagnolo then set hand to his work with great 
spirit,''' repairing for that purpose, with two of his dis- 
ciples, to Carrara, to superintend the excavation of the 
marbles, having first received one thousand crowns in 
Florence from Alamanno Salviati, on account of those 
works.^ 

n j^ Michelangelo xeaohed Rome in Jannaiy or February, 1605, and in 
April inooeeded to Carrara to porofaaie marble for the tomb of Jalioa, he 
could hardly have waited " several months.** Vaaari here follows Ckmdivi, 
who was donbUess led astray by Michelangelo himself ; see preceding note. 

" The price agreed apon was 16,500 ducats, which M. Munts, La Fin de la 
JimaiM8ane0y p. 888, oompntea to be equivalent to 825,000 francs. Seven 
years were to be aUowed for the oompletion of the tomb. 

'« The fonndation-stone of the new ohnrch was laid April 18, 1506, by 
Jolius n. In order to obtain funds for the building of Raint Peter*s the 
sale of indulgences assumed such proportions, and was urged with such scan- 
dalous freedom of speech, that the German Catholics were outraged. Luther's 
resistance was strengthened, and in the end the church which was intended 
to be the supreme monument of the papacy became the visible sign of the: 
greatest of idl schisms, and the herald of the Reformation. 

'• Here begins what Condivi has aptly called the '* Tragedy of the Tomb ; **' 
which had a marked influence on Michelangelo's life. The .oonstmction 
shrank to the present monument in the church of San Pietro in Yinooli, in 
Rome, from the enormous mausoleum which would have measured 23}4 by 8S; 
feel A tomb of this size would have indeed required the largest church in 
the world to display it adequately. 

** Condivi says : " One day, having asoended a mountain which command*. 
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In those mountains, then, he spent eight months withont 
receiying any additional stipend or supplies of any kind, 
amusing himself meanwhile by planning all manner of im- 
mense figures to be hewn in those rocks, in memorial of 
himself, as did certain of the ancients, invited thereto by the 
yast masses before him. Having finally selected all that he 
required, he loaded them on ships, which he despatched to 
Some, where they filled the entire half of the Piazza, which 
is towards Santa Gaterina, and the whole space between the 
church and the corridor leading to the Gastello, where Mi- 
chelagnolo had his studio, and where he prepared the 
Statues and all other things needful for the Tomb. And 
to the end that His Holiness might come conveniently to 
see the artist at work, there was a drawbridge constructed 
between the corridor and the studio, a circumstance which 
gave rise to so close an intimacy,^ that the favourable no- 
tice thus bestowed on Michelagnolo having awakened great 
envy among the artists of his own calling, occasioned him 
much vexation and even persecution. Of this work Mi- 
chelagnolo finished four Statues and commenced eight 
others, either during the life or after the death of Pope 
Julius ; and as the arrangements made for this work give 
proof of extraordinary powers of invention, we will here de- 
scribe the principal features thereof.*^ 

a widely extended proBpeot over the Mediterraneui, he wm mored by the 
tight of the huge bloclcB of marble lying around him to plan the erection of a 
oolosHtl figure whioh could be eeen by mariners far out at tea/* The pro- 
ject, like that of Dinooratea for fashioning Mount Athos into a statae of 
Alexander, was never carried out. In L. SLmonin'a Za To9cane et la Met 
Tyrrhinienne^ Paris, 1868, there is a study of the exploitation of the marbles 
of Serrayesza, Altissimo, and Carrara. See also C. Frediano, Eagionamento 
ttorko 8u le diverse gite faUe a Carrara da IT Buonarroti, Massa, 18S7, sec- 
ond edition, Siena, 1875 ; EL Lazzoni, Jfiehelattgelo Buonarroti^ 9ue reUuioni 
coUa cUtd di Carrara^ Carrara, 1875. 

'^ Symonds, in dweUing upon the sympathy between Hiohelangelo and Pope 
Julius IL, says that both "these uomeni terribUi • • . worked eon 
furia and with the impetuosity of demoniac natures.** 

'* As this passage did not appear in the first edition, and as it differs but 
little from Condivi*s description, Vaaari's indebtedness to the latter appeaa 
probable. 
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For the greater magnificence of the effect,''' it was decided 
that the tomb should be wholly isolated, a passage remain- 
ing entirely around it, fche fabric being eighteen braccia in 
extent on two sides, and twelve on the other two, the di- 
mensions thus presenting a square and a half : a range of 
niches passed entirely around it, and these were interchanged 
by terminal figures, clothed from the middle upwards, and 
bearing the first cornice on their heads, while to every one 
was bound a captive in a strange distorted attitude, the feet 
of these prisoners resting on the projection of a socle or 
basement. These captives were intended to signify the 
Provinces subjugated by Pope Julius, and brought by him 
into the obedience of the apostolic Church. There were 
other statues, also bound, and these represented the Fine 
Arts and Liberal Sciences, which were thus intimated to be 
subjected to death no less than was that Pontiff, by whom 
they had been so honourably protected. On the angles of 
the first cornice were four large figures, representing Active 
Life and Contemplative Life, with St. Paul and Moses.^ 

^•M. Mttntz epitomize! the history of the Tomb m IoUowb {La Fin d4 la 
Sinaiiaanee, p, SS7): by the agreemeDt of 1518 the tomb wm to oonaist of 
a ooloMal nroophagne, uroond which iftroophagne there was to be a marble 
encloiiire with stataeB of Viotories and subjagated Provinoee placed in niohee, 
and of the Liberal Arte standing before piUan ; a second stoiy of this endlos- 
nre was also to reoelTe colossal stataes. In 1518, after the death of the pope, 
the artist, by a second contract, agreed to finish the tomb in seren years for 
16,500 dnoata (eirca 826,000 francs). In 1516 a third contract accorded nine 
yeazB to the sculptor, bnt required, in addition to the reliefs, eta, thirty 
stataes. Leo X. now intervened and ooonpied tlie sculptor upon other work 
(project for i^fofods of San Lorenzo, etc.). In 1583, by stiU another con- 
tnot, Michelangelo, who had reoeiyed 8,000 ducats, agreed to furnish only six 
statues, among them the Active and Contemplative Life, and finally the 
lfcisoe_ In 1543 Michelangelo was making use of ooUaborators, and in 1545 
the monument in its present form was set up in the Church of San Pietro in 
Yincoli 

«* Vasari, of ooifrse, here refers to what was to have been, and not to what 
was actually executed. For a discussion of the sketches, including the UfSzi 
pen-and-ink sketch, and their claims to authenticity, see Symonds, op, cU.yL^ 
pp. 187, 138. The late J. Henry Middleton*s remarkable reconstruction of the 
tomb of Pope Julius is also given in the same work. See also Heath Wilson, 
op. c{<., p. 74, and the account of the various oontraots made under diflerant 
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Above the cornice the fabric gradually diminished, ex- 
hibiting a frieze of stories in bronze, with figures of angels 
in the form of boys, and other ornaments aroand them ; 
and over all, at the summit of the work, were two figures, 
one of which, haying a smiling aspect, represented Heaven, 
and bore a bier on the shoulder ; the other represented 
Cybele, who appeared to be weeping at her misfortune of 
being compelled to remain in a world deprived of all genius 
by the death of so great a man, while Heaven was smiling 
because his soul had passed to the celestial regions. The 
fabric was so arranged that a free passage remained between 
the niches, the spectator passing in or out by the ends of 
the quadrangular edifice, which was of an oval form, and 
resembled a temple in that part destined to receive the dead 
body of Julius. Finally, there were to be added forty 
statues in marble, to say nothing of the numerous stories, 
angels, and other ornaments, or of the richly carved cor- 
nices and architectural decorations. 

To forward the progress of the work, moreover, Michel- 
agnolo had arranged that a portion of the marbles should 
be sent to Florence, where it was his custom to pass a part of 
the summer, by way of avoiding the malaria of Rome, and 
where he did in fact complete the several pieces ^^ required 
for one entire side of the monument. In Borne also he fin- 
ished two of the captives,® which were indeed divine, with 

dates, recorded in M. de Montaiglon^s oontribntdon to V (Euore et la Vie de 
Michel-Ange. 

•1 M. MUntz {La Mn de la Renaieeanee, p. 888) notes that the statnes des- 
tined for the Tomb whioh stiU remain, &11 into f onr groups ; viz. , the two Slaves 
in the Louvre ; four other statues of slaves in the Boboli Gardens, Florence ; 
the Genius of Victory in the Bargello at Florence ; and lastly, the monument 
in S. Pietro in Vinooli, in Rome, which includes the statues of Moses and of 
the Active and Contemplative Lifa 

"* Springer believes that the so-called Captives were executed about 1513. 
When the scale of the mausoleum was diminished the statues of the Cap- 
tives were no longer considered in reference to the Tomb, and Michelangelo 
gave the two completed, or nearly completed ones to Roberto Strossi, a 
warm friend, who in 1644 had cared for the sculptor during an illness. Strossi 
took them to France ; whether they were given to the king, and by him to the 
Constable de Montmorency, or were bought directly from Strozzi by the Con- 
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some other Btatnes^ 80 good that better hare never been 
seen. Bat as these figures were not used for the Tomb, 
Michelagnolo afterwards gaye the two captires above-men- 
tioned to the Signor Boberto Strozzi, in whose honse he lay 
sick; and by whom they were sent to King Francis. They 
are now at Gevan,^ in France. Our artist likewise com- 
menced eight Statues in Borne with five in Florence,^ and 

stable* they beoune the property of the latter and stood in ihe oonrt of hia 
ohatean of £ooaen Ull 16S2, when they were given to Cardinal Bichelien, who 
took them to his ohfttean in Poiton ; somewhat before 1749 the Mai^ohal de 
Bichelien had them at hia hdtel in Plaris, later his wife put them in the stables 
of her house in the Faubourg du Boule, and they would have been sold to the 
first-oomer had not Lenoir bought them in 1798 for the nation. (See M. de 
Montaiglon, in IjCBvnre et la Vie^ p. 251.) They are now in the Louvre. J. 
C. Bobinaon believes that a small sketch in wax in the South Kensington 
Moaenm is a study for one of these figures. The statues of the Captive 
Youtha, or Captive Arte, rank among the greatest of the sculptor's works. H. 
de Montaiglon says of the figure with dosed eyes, " Michelangelo has made 
mote vigorous statues, but never any more beautiful or more perfect** It is 
perhaps the most perfectly graceful of Bnonarroti's statues, and ranks in 
sculpture with the Adam or the finest of the seated youths in the frescoes of 
the Sistine Chapel Like most of Michelangelo's masterpieces it is wholly 
different not only from the works of precursors and followers, but also from 
his own other statues, the movement is less strained than we often find it in 
Baonarroti'ft work, and is as original as in his other capo <f opere. We are 
told that the sculptor intended these captive youths to typify Liberal Arts 
enslaved by the same fate which had taken the life of the pope. M. de Mon- 
taiglon suggests that the rough-hewn outlines of an ape crouching behind one 
of the figures may indicate that the figure itself represents the Art of Paint- 
ing, the ape of nature, ** La Scimia deUa natura, ** 

** Cevan is evidently ^oouen ; the spelling of French proper names by Italian 
authors of the sixteenth oentury is generally grotesque 

^ See note 81 for the works which were executed for the Tomb. It has been 
noted that the figure of Victory (now in the Bargello) would probably have 
been completed by the addition of wings, a drawing in the Casa Buonarroti 
showing this complement to have been intended by the sculptor, see M. 
Bug. GuiQanme, Mude» (PArt antique et modeme. H. Mtints, op. eit^ p. 990, 
says of the Victory as compared with Donatello*s St. George, *' CTeet la fUv- 
rote du eoftrage oppotiedune cusurance calme et digne^ Heath Wilson, 
op. <rtt., p. 242, believes that the Boboli Garden figures were intended for the 
facade of San Lorenzo, perhaps as garland-bearers (after the manner of those 
in the Sistine Chapel). He thinks that this possibility of a garland might 
account for the mass of marble used, and says that the stride of one of these 
figures amounts to three feet seven inches, whereas the X)ede8tal8 in front of the 
monument of Julius are but two feet wide. (It must be added in answer to 
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finished a figure of Victory, with a prisoner lying beneath 
her feet. This is now in the possession of Duke Gosimo, to 
whom the group was presented by Leonardo, the nephew of 
Michelagnolo, and who has placed it in the Great Hall of 
his Palace painted by Vasari. 

The Moses, in marble, five braccia high, was also com- 
pleted by Michelagnolo, and never will any modem work 
approach the beauty of this statue ; nay, one might with 
equal justice affirm, that of the ancient statues none is equal 
to this." Seated in an attitude of imposing dignity, the 
Lawgiver rests one arm on the Tables, and with the other 
restrains the fiowing beard, that, descending softly, is so 
treated as to exhibit the hair (which presents so great a dif- 
ficulty in sculpture) soft, downy, and separated, hair from 
hair, in such sort, as might appear to be impossible, unless 
the chisel had become a pencil. The countenance is of the 
most sublime beauty, and may be described as that of a 
truly sacred and most mighty prince ; but to say nothing of 
this, while you look at it, you would almost believe the fig- 
ure to be on the point of demanding a veil wherewith to 
conceal that face, the beaming splendour of which is so daz- 
zling to mortal gaze. So well, at a word, has the artist 
rendered the divinity which the Almighty had imparted to 
the most holy countenance of that great Lawgiver." The 

this raggestion that onr pr«Miit knowledge of the pedestal is not definitive). 
This author is inolined to include among the statnei of the Tomb the mh 
called dying Adonis in the Bargello, but M. Gnillanme makes the Adonis oon- 
temporaneons with the David (going back possibly to the yesr 1503), and finds 
certain resemblances between the two statues. He calls especial attention to 
the head of the Adonis as absolutely typical of the facial ideal which Michel- 
angelo held fast to and elaborated more or less throughout his career as 
■oulptor. 

** The Moses was finished somewhat before 15S1. M. Gnillanme, the sculp- 
tor {U(Envre et la Vie^ p. 88), in noting that this statue owes its origin to the 
same inspiration which called forth the prophets of the Sistine, says that if 
the lines are more compact in the Moses it is undoabtedly because of the 
exigencies of the marble block intended for so different a situation. He finds 
that the ** whole right side of the figurCi which makes one straight jierpen- 
dicular line, was without doubt to have been turned toward a wall." 

•• De Stendhal, in his Histoire de la Peintur^ en lUdie, says that England 
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draperies also are most effectiyely raised from the marble 
groand^ and are finished with beautiful foldings of the 
edges : the muscles of the arms, with the anatomical de- 
yelopment and nerres of the hands, are exhibited to the 
utmost perfection ; and the same may be said of the lower 
limbs, which, with the knees and feet, are clothed in ad- 
mirably appropriate vestments. At a word, the sculptor has 
completed his work in such sort that Moses may be truly af • 
firmed more than ever now to merit his name of the friend 
of Ood." Kay, the Jews are to be seen every Saturday, or on 
their Sabbath, hurrying like a flight of swallows, men and 



wuthefintooimtr7toadcforaoopy. The Prmoe Regent had a oast made in 
1816 ; in making it the workmen were obliged to withdraw the itatne from 
its niohe, and aa it was found that iU new porition was more f arorable the 
hotter was retained. M. de Montaiglon, in V (Eiwre et la Fm, cites the fol- 
lowing works as referring to the Moees : Ganoellieri, Lettera al Cauonico 
Ihm, Mortni wopra la statua di Moti^ Florence, 1828 (this work is accom- 
panied by a bibliography of works relatire to the Moses). R Pistolesi, II 
jfog^ « • • « • dencrUtoediUustrato.BaimBylS&S^. W. W. Lloyd, The 
Moses of Miohaelangelo, a Study of Art, History and Legend, London, 1868. 
" The monument of Pope Julius, in the form which it was eventually giren, 
is insignificant if we contrast it with what either JuUus or Michelangelo in- 
tended, or with what the latter achieved when freely working out his own 
thought But its insignificance is architectonic and makes itself felt only 
when we consider it as an eruemble. The principal factor is msgnificent, and 
produces a powerful impression Jn spite of iU unsatisfactory position. In 
looking at the Moses we must remember that it is plaoed too low down, too 
near the spectator, and that it can necessarily bear no true reiaticn to sur- 
roundings which Michelangelo did not originiOly plan for it. We may even 
'* be repelled," says Symonds, " by the goat-Uke features, the enormous beard, 
the ponderous muscles, the grotesque garments.*' Nevertheless the Moses is 
so different from any other statue— so different in its refleetion of Michel- 
angelo's tremendous personality— that once seen it is never forgotten. The 
caiaiact of beard is unlike all other beards that have been carved or painted, 
and the "goat-like features" pcesess majesty. To one it may seem a great 
god Pan, to another — ^the seventeenth oentary sonneteer, lor instance, whom 
Qjmonds translates and quotes— 



*' 'Tis Moses when he left the mount with part, 
A great part, of Qod's glory round him thrown." 

M. Guillanme, speaking with authority as a wnlptor, considers the statue in 
msny respects Ifichelangeb's masterpieoei 
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women^ to yisit and worship this figure^ not as a work of 
the human hand^ but as something divine." 

Haying at length made all his preparations, and ap- 
proached the conclusion of the same, Michelagnolo erected 
one portion of the Tomb, the shorter sides namely, at San 
Pietro in Vincoli." It is said that while he was employed 
on that operation, a certain part of the marbles arrived 
from Carrara, where they had been suffered to remain, and 
as it was necessary to pay those who had delivered them, 
our artist repaired to the Pope, as was his custom. But 
finding His Holiness engaged with important intelligence 
just received from Bologna, he returned home, and paid 
with his own money, expecting to receive the order for it 
from the Pontiff immediately. He went to the palace a few 
days after therefore, but was again desired to wait and take 
patience, by a groom of the chambers, who affirmed that 
he was forbidden to admit him. A Bishop who stood near 
observed to the attendant that he was perhaps unacquainted 
with the person of the man whom he refused to admit ; but 
the groom replied that he knew him only too well. " I, 
however,^' he added, ''am here to do as my superiors com- 
mand, and to obey the orders of the Pope.'' Displeased 
with this reply, the master departed, bidding the attendant 
tell His Holiness when next he should inquire for Michel- 
agnolo, that he had gone elsewhere. He then returned to 
his dwelling, and ordering two of his servants to sell all his 
moveables to the Jews, and then follow him to Florence, he 
took post-horses that same night, and left Bome. 

Arrived at Poggibonsi, a town on the road to the first- 
named city, in the Florentine territory, and consequently in 
a place of safety, the master made a halt ; five couriers fol- 
lowed him one after another with letters from the Pope, 

** This ia a ouriocts and interestiiig, thongb doubtful, statement, as we have 
been graerally led to soppoae that no Jew of the time would have yolmitarily 
entered a Christian cbnrch. 

>• Julius IL chose San Pietro in Vixiooli because it had given him his car- 
dinal's title. 
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and orders to oonyey him back, but no entreaty and no 
threat of the disgrace that would await him in case of re- 
fusal, would induce him to return. He was, however, finally 
prevailed on to write in reply, when he declared that His 
Holiness must excuse his returning to his presence, which 
he was resolved not to do, seeing that he, Julius, had driven 
him forth like a worthless person, which was a mode of 
treatment that his faithful service had not merited ; he 
added that the Holy Father might seek elsewhere for some 
one who should serve him better.^ 

Having reached Florence, Michelagnolo set himself to 
complete the Cartoon for the Great Hall, at which he 
worked during the three months of his stay in the citj, 
Piero Soderini, the Gonfaloniere, being anxious to see it 
finished. The Signoria meanwhile received three Briefs, 
with the request that Michelagnolo might be sent back to 
Bome,*^ but the latter, doubting what this eagerness of the 
Pope might portend, entertained, as it is said, some in- 
tention of going to Constantinople, there to serve the Grand 
Seigneur, who sought to engage him, by means of certain 
Franciscan Monks, for the purpose of constructing a bridge 
to connect Constantinople with Pera. But the Gon- 
faloniere labouring to induce Michelagnolo to repair to the 
Pope instead, and the master still refusing, Soderini at 
length prevailed on him to do so by investing him with the 
character of Ambassador ^ from the Florentine Bepublic, 
and recommending him also to the care of his brother, the 
Cardinal Soderini, whom he charged to introduce Michel- 
agnolo to His Holiness ; he then sent the artist to Bologna, 
in which city Pope Julius had already arrived from Home." 

•• Aboat the end of April, 1606. 

n Hie briefs of the pope pnujtioftUy demanded MioheUmgelo'B extndition. 

** This is doobtfnl, though he was giren « letter to the brother of Soderini, 
the Cbrdinsl of Volterra. This letter is pablished by Gaye in the Carteggio, 

** Acoording to IfioheUngelo himself, the groom*8 refusal to admit him was 
not his only reason for leaving Rome. In one of his own letters he alBims, 
** there was another thing whioh I do not wish to write down ; it is enough to 
say that it made me belieye that if I remained in Rome they would bury me 
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Bat there are some who ascribe Michelagnolo's departure 
from Bome^ and his disputes with the Pope> to the follow- 
ing cause.^ The artist would never suffer any one to see 
his works while in progress, but he suspected that his 
people sometimes permitted strangers to inspect them in 
his absence, and one day when the Pope, having bribed 
Michelagnolo^s assistants, was entering the Chapel of his 
uncle Pope Siztus, which he was causing our artist to 
paint, as will be related hereafter, the latter, who had that 
day hidden himself, because suspicious of his young men as 
we have said, rushed upon him with a plank of the scaf' 
folding, and not perceiving whom it was that he was turn- 
ing out, drove His Holiness forth in a fury. Let it suffice, 
however, that for one cause or another, Michelagnolo fell 
into discord with the Pope, and then, beginning to fear for 
his safety, departed from Home as we have said. 

Arrived at Bologna,^ his feet were scarcely out of the 
stirrups before he was conducted by the servants of the 
Pontiff to the presence of His Holiness, who was at the 
Palace of the Sixteen. He was accompanied by a Bishop, 
sent by Cardinal Soderini, who was himself too ill to fulfil 
that office. Having reached the presence, Michelagnolo 
knelt down before His Holiness, who looked askance at him 
with an angry countenance, and said, '^ Instead of coming 
to us, it appears that thou hast been waiting till we should 
come to thee,'^ in allusion to the fact that Bologna is nearer 

before they buried the pope. ** Whether he feared dagger or poieoiLt Bnunaate 
or others, will not be known, and it may be said both in exculpation of the 
■onlptor and of tboae eoBpeoted by him, that Michelangelo was sabjeotto these 
sudden fears of peiaonal injury, fears which at least three times hurried him 
away from the city in which he wasArorking. Soderini, between his lore 
for Michelangelo, his lore for Florence, which might be compromised, and 
his dread of the pope, was much embarrassed ; at last he said, ** Yon have 
braved the pope as the king of France would not haTC, but we have no mind 
to go to war for your sake ; yon must return.** Nevertheless, three montin 
and many letters passed before the sculptor would go back to Julius. 

•« See noto 80 in the life of Raphael, Vol. IIL, p. 161. Vasari oontndiota 
bis own statement regarding Michehtngelo's assistants, aee p, SCk 

•■ Miehelangelo arrived in Bologna in December, 1506i. 
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to Florence than is Borne. But with a clear roice and 
hands courteonsly extended, Michelagnolo ezcnsed himself^ 
having first entreated pardon, admitting that he had acted 
in anger, but adding that he conld not endure to be thus 
ordered away ; if he had been in error. His Holiness would 
doubtless be pleased to forgive him. 

Now the Bishop who had presented Michelagnolo, think- 
ing to aid his excuses, ventured to remark that such men 
as he were always ignorant, knowing and being worth noth- 
ing whatever, once out of their vocation ; but this threw 
the Pope into such a rage that he fell upon the Bishop with 
a stick which he had in his hand, exclaiming, '^ 'Tis thou 
that art the ignoramus, with the impertinencies thou art 
pouring forth, and which are such as we should ourselves 
not think of uttering ;'' he then caused the Bishop to be 
driven out by the usher in waiting, with blows of his fist. 
This offender having departed, the Pope, his rage thus 
cooled upon the prelate, bestowed his benediction on Mi- 
chelagnolo, who was detained in Bologna by numerous gifts 
and promises. His Holiness ultimately giving him the com- 
mission for a Statue in bronze, being a Portrait of that 
Pontiff himself five braccia high." In this work, our artist 
displayed high powers of art, the attitude is majestic and 
graceful, the draperies are rich and magnificent, while the 
countenance exhibits animation, force, resolution, and an 
imposing dignity. 

This Statue was placed in a niche over the Gate of San 
Petronio, and it is said that while Michelagnolo was en- 

** A letter of MicheUmgelo uys the etatae was UTen hraeeia high ; he giret 
the coet as one thotuand daoata ; other oontemporaneouB aathoritiee name 
difierent fignren as to size and cost, but the artiat, even when speaking yeara 
afterward, is nstarally most likely to have been ri^t The Milanese Bernar- 
dino del Porto, maater of ordnance of the Iloreutine Republic, cast the statue, 
part of the metal nsed oame from a Bologneee gun, and part from one of the 
BentiTo^ bells. The bronze faUed to fiU the mould on the first easting, and, 
ooming out rough on the second, required much chiselling. The clay model 
was finished in 1606, the second casting took place July 2, 1507 (after Julius 
had returned to Rome), and the statue was placed in position February 31^ 
150& (See DOBwre et la VU, pp. 257-968.) 
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gaged therewith, he received a visit from the distinguished 
goldsmith and painter Francia, who had heard much of his 
fame and works, but had never seen any one of them* 
Measures were accordingly taken for obtaining permission, 
and Francia had leave to see the statue above-mentioned. 
He was much struck by the knowledge of art displayed, 
but on being asked what he thought, he replied that it was 
a fine casting and a beautiful material. Hearing which, 
Michelagnolo supposed that he was praising the bronze, 
rather than the artist and remarked to Francia : ^' I am 
as much obliged for it to Pope Julius who gave it me, as 
you are to the shopkeepers, who supply yon with your 
colours for painting ; ^' he furthermore added angrily, in 
the presence of all the gentlemen standing near, that Fran- 
cia was a dunce. It was on this occasion that Michelagnolo 
remarked to a son of Francia, who was a very beautiful 
youth : '^ The living figures made by thy father are hand- 
somer than those that he paints.'^ 

Among the gentlemen present at this visit, was one who 
asked Michelagnolo which was the larger, the statue of that 
Pope or a pair of oxen. '^ That depends on what the ani- 
mals may be,'' replied the artist ; ^' for if they are Bologn- 
ese oxen it is certain that our Florentines are not such 
great brutes as those are.'' The statue was finished in the 
clay model, before Pope Julius left Bologna for Borne, and 
His Holiness went to see it, but, the right hand being 
raised in an attitude of much dignity, and the Pontiff not 
knowing what was to be placed in the left, inquired whether 
he were anathematizing the people or giving them his 
benediction ; Michelagnolo replied, that he was admonishing 
the Bolognese to behave themselves discreetly, and asked 
His Holiness to decide whether it were not well to put a 
book in the left hand. "Put a sword into it," replied 
Pope Julius, ''for of letters I know but little."'' The Pon- 

^ In reality he held neither book nor iword, but had the keys in his left 
hand while he gave the benediction with the right hand. See A. de Mon- 
taiglon in V (Euvre et la Vie^ p. 26a 
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tiff left a thousand crownB in the Bank of M. Antonmaria 
da Lignano^ for the purpose of completing the figure ; and 
after Michelagnolo had laboured at it for sixteen months^ 
it was placed over the door of San Petronio, as we have 
before-mentioned when describing the size of the statue. 
The work was eyentually destroyed by the Bentivogli, and 
the bronze was sold to the Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, who 
made a piece of artillery called the Julia, of the frag- 
ments : ^ the head only was preseryed, and this is now in 
the Duke's Guardaroba.** 

The Pope having returned to Borne and Michelagnolo 
being still engaged with the Statue, Bramante, who was the 
friend and kinsman of Baffaello, and but little disposed to 
befriend Michelagnolo, availed himself of his absence to 
influence the mind of Julius, whom he saw to be much in- 
clined to works of Sculpture, and hoping so to contrive 
that, on the return of Michelagnolo, His Holiness should 
no longer think of completing the Sepulchre, Bramante 
suggested that for a man to prepare his tomb during life 
was an evil augury and a kind of invitation to death. At 
a word, the Pontiff was persuaded to employ Michelagnolo 
on his return in the painting of that Chapel, which had 
been constructed in the Palace and at the Vatican, in mem- 
ory of his uncle Pope Siztus. Bramante and the other 
rivals of Michelagnolo, thinking they should thus detach 
him from his Sculpture, in which they saw that he was 
perfect, and throw him into despair, they being convinced 
that by compelling him to paint in fresco they should also 
bring him to exhibit works of less perfection, (he having 
but little experience in that branch of art), and thus prove 
himself inferior to BaphaeL Or even supposing him to 

** The statae was destroyed on Deoember 90, 1511. 

** This oannon hu disappeared. Above (he door where the statue had 
stood a ptetnre of Gk>d the Father took its place, the name of Jnlins was ob- 
literated, and with true Italian aptitude for finding tonorons inscriptions, the 
BologneM sabstitated the words " Seitote quoniam Deu% Ipse ett Domimis.^^ 
Eren the head of the pope has disappeared, and not a model or sketch can be 
identified as having been made for this statue. 
IV.— 6 
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sacceed in the work, it was almost certain that he would be so 
much enraged against the Pope as to secure the success of 
their purpose, which was to rid themselves of his presence.*** 
When Michelagnolo returned to Rome, therefore, he 
found Julius no longer disposed to have the Tomb finished, 

but desiring that Michelag* 
nolo should paint the ceiling 
of the Chapel.** This was 
a great and difficult labour, 
and our artist, aware of his 
own inexperience, did all he 

iM This improbable ttoty U pno- 
tioally disproved. The oaiioon of 
the Battle of Pisa had made Michel- 
angelo famons as draughitmaa and 
worker upon flat snrfaoea, and to 
this guarantee of the Boulptor*s oom- 
potency as painter is to be added the 
fact that Bramante would not will- 
ingly have seen so great a commia- 
■ion pass away from the men of hia 
own artistic group— Raphael, Band, 
and PenuB. Vassxi himself in hia 
Life of QioHano da San Gallo saya 
that Giolisno proposed to JnUna 
that Michelangdo shoold paint the 
Sistine, and Pietco Bosselli^s letter 
of May 10, 1500, to the son^itor, 
daims that Bnunante was doing 
what he could to prevent the pope 
from feeling any confidence in Michelangelo as painter. See Milanesi, VIL, 
p. 173. 

>" The Sistine Ohapel, built in 14T8 by Baoob Pontelli a Florentine sxchi- 
teot, is 1S1>^ feet long, 4S feet wide at the altar-end, and 68 feet high. It is 
lighted by twelve windows, six on either side, and the altar is placed against 
the northern end. In the ill-oonstmcted vaulting the curves are irregular, 
though this irregularity cannot be perceived from the floor. Such is the 
simple form of the building which Michelangelo has raised to the first rank 
among the monuments of the world. ** The three treasure-houses of art are,** 
says Mr. Ruskin, **the Arena Chapel of Padua, the Sistine Chapel, the Scuola 
of San Rocoo in Yenioe.** To this may be added Springer's words (Die Deek^ 
enbelder der HxtinUchen Kapelle^ in Sajfdel und Jfiehelangdo) affirming 
that three chapels, the Pslatine in Palermo, the Sainte Chapelle of 
and the Sistina, are the ** three most precions tieasnre-caskets of art** 
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conid to excuse himself from undertaking the work, propos- 
ing at the same time that it shoald be confided to BaphaeL 
But the more he refused the more Pope Julias insisted/^ 
impetuous in all his desires^ and stimulated by the competi- 
tors of Michelagnolo, more especially by Bramante, he waa 
on the point of making a quarrel with our artist, when the 
latter, finding His Holiness determined, resolved to accept 
the task. The Pope then ordered Bramante to prepare the 
scaffolding, which the latter suspended by ropes, perfo- 
rating the ceiling for that purpose. Seeing this, Michel- 
agnolo inquired of the architect how the lioles thus made* 
were to be filled in when the painting should be completed ; 
to which Bramante replied that they would think of that 
when the time came, and that it could not be done other- 
wise. But Michelagnolo, perceiving that the architect was 
either incapable or unfriendly towards himself, went at once 
to the Pope, whom he assured that such a scaffolding was 
not the proper one, adding that Bramante did not know 
how to construct it ; and Julius, in the presence of Bra- 
mante, replied, that Michelagnolo might construct it him- 
self after his own fashion. The latter then erected his 
scaffolding on props in such a manner that the walls were 
not injured, and this method has since been pursued by 
Bramante and others, who were hereby taught the best way 
in which preparations for the execution of pictures on ceil- 
ings, and other works of the kind could be made, the ropes 
used by Bramante and which Michelagnolo's construction 
had rendered needless, the latter gave to the poor carpen- 
ter, by whom the scaffolding was rebuilt, and who sold 
them for a sum which enabled him to make up the dowry 
of his daughter.^ 

1** The Miaffoldiiig wm Uke the deok of a ship ; upon it portable icaffoldB 
of Tarionfl altitadea were erected to permit of reaching the noeqnal surface of 
the Taalted roof. 

tn It has been remarked that the reoord, itUl eziating, for these payments 
Is too sniaU to justify the story of the dowry, but not only are the dowries of 
the Italian working-people very small, but it is also to be noted that Vasaii 
only says that the carpenter waa enabled to ** make up '* the dowry. 
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Michelagnolo now began to prepare the Cartoons/^ for 
the ceilings His Holiness giving orders to the effect that all 
the paintings executed on the walls by older masters in the 
time of Pope Sixtus, should be destroyed,^** it was further- 
more decided that Michelagnolo should receive fifteen thou- 
sand ducats for the work^ an estimation of its value which 
was made by Oiuliano da San Oallo. But the extent of the 
work now compelled Michelagnolo to seek assistance ; he 
therefore sent for men to Florence, resolving to prove him- 
self the conqueror of all who had preceded him, and to 
*show modern artists how drawing and painting ought to be 
done. The circumstances of the case became a stimulus to 
his exertions, and impelled him forward, not for his own 
fame only, but for the welfare of Art also. He had finished 
the cartoons, but deferred commencing the frescoes until 
certain of the Florentine painters who were his friends 
should arrive in Rome, partly to decrease his labour by 
assisting in the execution of the work, but also in part to 
show him the processes of fresco-painting, wherein some 
of them were well-experienced.^" Among these artists were 

iM Most of the cutoons for the vault an lout. This ii not smprisiiig in 
view of the natnie of the work and the very leTere handling which sach car- 
toons mnst reoeire. In the first place, the ponnoing defaces them so hope- 
lessly that only carefal cleaning can make them presentable ; in the second 
place, it is oftcoi convenient to cut a cartoon apsrt and apply it piecemeal, be- 
cause the size and weight of the paper make the management and tacking of 
an entire cartoon very difficult where the surface upon which it is to be ap- 
plied is overhead, and where aU the drag is directly away from the walL 
Carved surfaces still further increase the difficulty, so that cartoons are very 
likely to be cut to pieces and blackened to such an extent that the artist^ an- 
noyed by their volume, by the space they occupy, the dust which they accumu- 
late, and (with their pouncing powder) help to make, often destroys them aa 
soon as they have completely served their purpose. Very few cartoons for 
any large frescoes, by whatsoever masters, remain to us, whereas had these 
drawings not been subjected perforce to such rough handling and damage, 
many of them would have come down to us, as has been the case with smaller 
studies and sketches. 

10* These orders, if they ever were given, were not earned out, as the works 
•of the early masters still exist Michelangelo was ordered to paint down to 
the ** pictured histories ** on the lower row. Had this been done the double 
row of BotticeUi*s Popes would have been destroyed. 

>M This passage in Vasari has been greatly discussed, but may be accepted 
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Oranacci^ Gialiano Bugiardini^ Jacopo di Sandro^ and the 
elder Indaco, with Agnolo da Donnino, and Aristotile da 
Sangallo. 

These masters haying renched the city, the work was 
begnn^ and Michelagnolo caused them to paint a portion 
by way of specimen, but what they had done was far from 

Off pied de la UUre. In iaoh a tvamondons vndertaldiig any nuwier wonld at 
I0U* make the experiment of trying to oie asriatante, and as to theie latter 
■bowing him the prooeeees of freaoo painting, nothing was more natural than 
that they should do so. Miohelangelo knew the prindple of fresoo painting, 
every artist in Italy knew it, but any man who sinoe he was a boy had not 
touched a medinm which he was about to take up again on a rery large and 
ezactmg scale, would be glad of the hints as to purely technical matters, that 
praotitioiierB could give him. The cartoon of the Battle of Fisa has been 
adduced as a proof that the master could handle color before he undertook 
the psinting of the Sistine Ghapel, but the cartoon was apparently executed 
with the point and with the stump in chalks, colored or otherwise, and such 
execution would proTc little regarding work in fresoo. The first scheme 
sgreed upon between Biichelsngelo and the Pope wss that the former should 
simply paint the twelre apostles on the pendentiyes, and that the vaulting 
abore should be filled in with deooratiye patterns, something for instance like 
those with which the ceiling of the lAbreria of Siena is decorated. K. de 
Montaiglon, op. ci^., pi 250, is of the opinion that the artist in designing these 
figures of the spostles might have used some of the drawings or ideas which 
serred him for the statues ordered by the Duomo of Florence, but which were 
never csnied out, and the same writer believes that it may have been upon 
this first and unadopted decoration that Ifichelangelo^s assistants tried their 
hands unsuccessfully. 

It is not necessary to go far to account for their fsilure ; they were ssked to 
carry out the oonoeption of an artist who was utterly different ficom any 
painter who had come before them or who came after them. His intellectual 
scheme towered above the qitattroeento traditions of these Florentine painters 
88 utterly as their Campanile overtopped the house-roofs of their city ; it was 
certain from the beginning that they could not carry out MicheIaogelo*s wishea. 
Harford has put it thus : " As none of the suitors of Penelope could bend the 
bow of Ulysses so one hand alone was capable of wielding the pencil of Buonar- 
roti** MiohelangeWs own handling of fresco as a medium, was skilful, as the 
vaulting proves, being at once delicate and powerful. Heath Wilson, who has 
had a better opportunity than any other contemporary critic of examining the 
snrfiuMs, thinks that as handling it was unsurpassed, perhaps hardly equalled,, 
by that of any other /r^scaftte. This fact does not militate against the desira-. 
bility of engaging assistants to do subsidiary portions of the frescoes, or to 
give Idcbelangelo such knowledge, as their daily practice affbrded, of technical' 
and material points, the quality of pigment and plaster, time needed for dry^-^ 
ing, eta 
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approaching his expectations or fulfilling his purpose, and 
one morning he determined to destroy the whole of it. He 
then shut himself up in the chapel, and not only would he 
never again permit the building to be opened to them, but 
he likewise refused to see any one of them at his house. 
Finally therefore, and when the jest appeared to them to 
be carried too far, they returned, ashamed and mortified, 
to Florence. ^^ Michelagnolo then made arrangements for 
performing the whole work himself,^" sparing no care nor 
labour, in the hope of bringing the same to a satisfactory 
termination, nor would he ever permit himself to be seen, 
lest he should give occasion for a request to show the 
work ; ** wherefore there daily arose, in the minds of all 
around him, a more and more earnest desire to behold it. 
Now Pope Julius, always greatly enjoyed watching the 
progress of the works he had undertaken, and more than 
ever desired to inspect anything that was purposely con- 
cealed from him : thus it happened that he one day went 
to see the chapel, as we have related, when the refusal of 
Michelagnolo to admit him, occasioned that dispute which 
caused the master to leave Bome, as before described."^ 

Michelagnolo afterwards told me the cause of this refusal, 
which was as follows : When he had completed about one- 
third of the painting, the prevalence of the north wind 
during the winter months had caused a sort of mould to 
appear on the pictures ; and this happened from the fact 
that in Bome, the plaster, made of travertine and puzzo- 
lana, does not dry rapidly, and while in a soft state is some- 
what dark and very fluent, not to say watery ; when the 

>^ Heath WiUon thinlcB Miohelangdo wss inoapftble of a hanh diamiasal of 
these men, but hU life aboanda with testimony that sharpness and tenderness 
alternated in the scnlptor^s treatment of others. 

"■It is now generally admitted that the entire work npon the Sistine 
Chapel vaulting took four yean, beginning, acoording to Miohelangelo^s own 
reoord, on May 10, 1508. 

>«* Heath Wilson finds traces of th« hand of a praotical decorator in the 
backgrounds near the figures and other parts of the architectural setting. He 
also notes that a skilled hand was employed to print the in8oription& 

>" tiee page 78 and note M. 
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wall 18 coTered with this mixture, therefore, it throws out 
an efQorescence arising from the humid saltness which 
bursts forth ; but this is in time evaporated and corrected 
by the air. Michelagnolo was, indeed, in despair at the 
sight of these spots, and refused to continue the work, de- 
claring to the Pope that he could not succeed therein, but 
His Holiness sent Oiuliano da Sangallo to look at it, and 
he, telling our artist whence these spots arose, encouraged 
him to proceed, by teaching him how they might be re- 
moved."^ 

When the half was completed, ^^ Pope Julius, who had 
subsequently gone more than once to see the work (mount- 
ing ladders for that purpose with Michelagnolo's aid),^^ and 
whose temper was hasty and impatient, would insist on hay- 
ing the pictures opened to public view, without waiting 
until the last touches had been given thereto, and the chapel 
was no sooner thrown open than all Bome hastened thither^ 
the Pope being the first ; he had indeed, not patience to 

1" It ii probable that for a time during the winter months in Rome freioo 
painting wonld be nearly impoMible. Heath Wilson {op. eiL^ p. 159, note 1) 
mggeets that the part which sofTered injury may not be a portion of the 
present work (Condivi, however, specifies the Deluge as the part afTected). 
Layard considers it probable that Michelangelo was dissatisfied with the small 
sise of his figures in the Deluge. The ohange of scale in the next compart- 
ment warrants this hypothesis. See Layard's Kugler, II., p. 458. Other 
critics belicTe that there was no ohange of intention in regard to sosle, and 
that Michelangelo made the figures in the Deluge small only in order to f oUow 
traditions and have a crowded composition. Buonarroti was, however, the 
last man to oonsult artistic tradition, and whether the scale here planned was 
as retained, or not, it is unfortunate in effect and oounts among the faults of 
the Sistine decoration. As a oomposition, also, the Deluge lacks balance 
and dignity. 

"* The uncovering took place November 1, 1509. It is impossible to affirm 
with certainty what * * half ^* the work meant Condi vi distinctly says, * * from 
the door to the middle of the vaulting ; " but Albertini declares that the upper 
part of the whole vaulted roof was uncovered when he saw it in 1509. This 
is not only a much more probable story, but also explains the otherwise in- 
explicable tale of Bramante's having tried to obtain the seoond half of the 
work for Raphael. 

"" It is not likely that the infirm old Pope climbed up ladders to inspect 
the work while there was an easy means of acoess. An outside stair led to 
the cornice, and from thenoe to the scaffold was only a distance of a few feek 
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wait until the dust caused by removing the scaffold had 
subsided. Then it was that Saffaelo da XJrbino^ who was 
very prompt in imitation, having juen this work, instantly 
changed his manner, and to give proof of his ability, im- 
mediately executed the Prophets and Sibyls in the Church 
of the Pace."^ Bramante also then laboured to convince 
Pope Julius that he would do well to confide the second 
half of the Chapel to BafEaelo."' Hearing of this Michel- 

ii« In spite of all oontroreny the eyidenoe of the work itself shows that 
beyond all question Raphael in his Sibyls of the Pace was stixrngly influenced 
by MioheUngelo*s Sistine Chapel, but as it was a frank and open imitation on 
the part of a man who nerer hesitated to adopt and adapt the manner of 
others, we may set aside the story of any secret visit to the Sistine on the 
part of Raphael, who had slready been influenced by Michelangelo^s Florentine 
works, and never oonoealed his admiration for the great Tuscan. 

us Albertinrs notice, see note 113, would seem to make this story dear. 
Had the Sistine roof been painted (Sibyls, Ptophets, and rectangular composi- 
tions, that is to say, pediments and vaulting alike), from the door to the centre 
of the chapel, no Bramante or any other man of that artistic age would ever 
have asked the Pope to give the rest of the painting to a second artist, the 
proposition would have been whoUy unxeasonable. On the other hand, if the 
upper vaulting from end to end of the chapel, that is to say the scenes from 
Genesis, and the seated youths, had alone been painted (and Albertini, who 
saw it with his own eyes when half-completed, says it had, while Oondivi 
speaks at second hand, long after the execution of the work, and very possibly 
misinterpreted Michelangelo^s understanding of *^half the work^), had this 
alone been painted, we have not the slightest right to complain of Bramanta 
He may have hated Michelangelo, he may have wished to diminish his glory 
and therein certainly may have showed himself in an evil light, but his wish 
to obtain the second half of the decoration for his warm friend and proUgi 
Raphael, would not have been nnnatuial even had he. Bramante, felt no 
jealousy of Michelangela The Sistine Chapel had become a great srt mn- 
seum, the central jewel of the Vatican. Perugino, Signorelli, Ohirlandajo, and 
others had left vast works there ; Botticelli had covered a huge space ; now 
Miohelsngelo had painted the vaulting what more reasonable than that 
Raphael should have wished a place upon those ooveted walls ? 

It is our great good fortune that he did not obtain his wish, for thus 
Hichelangelo was enabled to develop hii whole tremendous scheme in its 
entirety, and Raphael has given us his own great measure in the Stanste; but 
we have no more right to bbune Raphael for the wish, or Bramante for the 
asking, than to find fault with the master of Urbino for having decorated the 
lower walls with his tapestries. The fact undoubtedly was that Michelangelo, 
who had commenced with dread, continued with confidence, saw the oomple- 
tion already in his mind, explained his thought to Julius, and that these two 

teizibla men " understood each other readily, and to our everlasting gain. 



tt 
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agnolo complained to the Pope of Bramante, ennmerating 
-«t the same time, without sparing him, many faults in the 
life, as ir^ as errors in the works, of that architect ; of the 
latter, indeed, he did himself become the corrector at a sub- 
sequent period. ^^* But JuIhw, who justly valued the 
ability of Michelagnolo, commanded that he ahould con- 
tinue the work, judging from what he saw of the first half, 
that our artist would be able to improve the second ma- 
terially; and the master accordingly finished the whole, 
completing it to perfection in twenty months, without hav- 
ing even the help of a man to grind the colours. It is true 
that he sometimes complained of the manner in which the 
Pope hastened forward the work, seeing that he was thereby 
prevented from giving it the finish which he would have 
desired to bestow ; His Holiness constantly inquiring when 
it would be completed. On one occasion, therefore, Michel- 
agnolo replied, '^ It will be finished when I shall have done 
all that I believed required to satisfy Art.'' *' And we com- 
mand,'' rejoined the Pontiff, ''that you satisfy our wish to 
have it done quickly ; " adding finally, that if it were not 
at once completed, he would have him, Michelagnolo, 
thrown headlong from the scaffolding. 

Hearing this, our artist, who feared the fury of the Pope, 
and with good cause, desisted instantly, without taking 
time to add what was wanting, and took down the re- 
mainder of the scaffolding, to the great satisfaction of the 
whole city, on All Saints' day, when Pope Julius went into 
that Chapel to sing mass; ^^"^ but Michelagnolo had much 
desired to retouch some portions of the work a secco, as had 
been done by the older masters who had painted the stories 
on the walls ; he would also gladly have added a little 
ultramarine to some of the draperies, and gilded other 

11* IGohelangelo made s fierce attaok <m Brunsnte because of his deetmo- 
tion of ancient monninentfl, notably the old basilioa of St. PeterV 

"' Vaaazi, following Gondivi, here oonfoees the Koond and final opening of 
the chapel in 1512 with the earUer nncoyering of the first half of the work on 
Norember 1, 1609, All Saints* day. 
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parts, to the end that the whole might have a richer and 
more striking effect. The Pope, too, hearing that these 
things were still wanting, and finding that all who beheld 
the Ohapel praised it highly, would now fain have had 
the additions made, but as Michelagnolo thonght recon- 
structing the scaffold too long an affair, the pictures re- 
mained as they were, although the Pope, who often saw 
Michelagnolo, would sometimes say, ''Let the Chapel be en- 
riched with bright colours and gold ; it looks poor/' When 
Michelagnolo would reply familiarly, ''Holy Father, the 
men of those days did not adorn themselves with gold ; those 
who are painted here less than any, for they were none too 
rich ; besides which, they were holy men, and must have 
despised riches and ornaments/' '" 

For this work Michelagnolo received from the Pope, in 
various payments, the sum of three thousand crowns, and of 
these he may have spent twenty-five in colours. He worked 
with great inconvenience to himself, having to labour with 
the face turned upwards, and injuring his eyes so much in 
the progress of the work,^^* that he could neither read let- 

"• Heftth Wilton (Miehelangelo, p. 175) states *'that the freeooee are ez- 

temiTely retoaohed with die oolor, . • . eTidentlj by Miohelangela'* 
No trace of ultramarine now lemains in the aides, and Miohelangelo^a wish 
was probably nerer oarried out Gilding ia sparingly nsed, for instance on tha 
thrones of the Ptophets and Sibyls^ 
lit Michelangelo says in one of his sonnets : 

** r^e grown a goitre by dwelling in this den-^ 
As oats from stagnant streams in Lombardy, 
Or in what other land they hap to be— 
Which drives the belly dose beneath the chin : 
My beard ttiras np to heaven ; my nape falls in, 
Fixed on my spine : my breast-bone Tidbly 
Grows like a harp : a rich embroidery 
Bedews my face from bmsh-dzops thick and thin ; 
My loins into my pannoh like levers grind : 
My bnttock like a cropper beaxs my weight ; 
My feet nngnided wander to and fro ; 
In front my skin grows loose and long ; 
By bending it becomes more tant and strait behind, 
Crosswise I strain me like a Syrian bow : 
Whence false and qnaint, I know» 
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ten nor examine drawings for several months afterwards, 
except in the same attitude of looking upwards. I can my- 
self bear full testimony to the efFects of such work, haying 
painted the ceilings of five large apartments in the Palace of 
Duke Oosimo ; and if I had not made a seat with a support 
for the head, and occasionally laid down to my work, I 
should never have been able to finish them ; as it was, I 
weakened my sight, and injured my head so much that I 
still feel the bad efFects of that toil, and I wonder Michel- 
agnolo endured it so well ; but his zeal for his art increased 
daily, while the knowledge and improvement which he con- 
stantly perceived himself to make, encouraged him to such 
a degree that he grudged no labour, and was insensible to 
all fatigue. 

The division of the work in the Ohapel is after this man- 
ner : ^ There are five corbels on each side thereof, and one 

Must be iho fruit of tqiiiiitiiig brain and eye ; 
For ill een aini the gun that aime awry. 
Come then, Giovanni, try 
To snooonr my dead piotnree and my fame, 
Binoe fool I tMzt and painting ia my ahame.** 

— Symonda*a TmnalatJon. 

In a letter (January 87, 1609) to hia father, he aaya, with what M. Mtlnta hae 
called anblime modesty, ** I am still all perplexed, beoanae for a year I have 
not xeoetved any money whatever from the pope ; I don*t aak him for any- 
thing beoanae my work ia not far enough advanced to aeem to me worthy of 
payment. This ia beoanae of the difEionlty of the work, and beoanse snoh 
painting ia not my profension ; ao I loee my time naeleaaly, God help mei** 

iM rphe anperfioial area of the Siatine vaulting ia, aooording toSymonda, about 
ten thonaand aquare feet. The aame critic aaya that there are three hundred 
and forty-three fignzea. Thia oompntation, however, includea the very tiny fig- 
urea of the medalliona and the amalleat caryatides. Bven in leaving theae out 
there still remain some two hundred and twenty important figures, many of 
which are colossal The distribution of these figures and subjects is aa fol- 
Iowa : First, the vaulting ia round-arched and the Ohapel haa aiz windows on 
either side, two windows at one end and a dear wall (that of the Last Judg- 
ment) at the other end. The windows are round-arched, the spring of th^r 
arches beginning at the spring of the vaulting, and above each window there 
b a round-arched, flat snr&oe cutting into the vaulting for some distance 
and connected with it by a lunette. In the clear arched space above these 
htnettee, that is to say, in the top of the vaulting, are the four large rectangu- 
lar figure-subject*— the Creation of the Planets, the Creation of Han, the 
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on the wall at each end. On these are figures of the Proph- 
ets and Sibyls; and in the centre of the ceiling is the 
History of fche World from the Creation to the Delnge^ with 
the Inebriation of Noah. On the lunettes are the Oenealogy 
of Christ. In these compartments Michelagnolo has used 
no perspective f oreshortenings, nor has he determined any 
fixed point of sight ; but has rather accommodated the di- 
vision to the figures^ than the figures to the division ; he 
has been satisfied with imparting the perfection of design 
to all his forms whether nude or draped^ and this he has 
done efFectuallyy insomuch that a finer work never has 
been^ and never can be executed ; nor will it be without 
difi&culty that its excellence shall be imitated.^ Of a 

Temptation and Fall, the Delnge ; these four sabjeote come direoUj abore 
the lunetU$^ oorreBpondixig in the TaoltiDg to eight of the twelve windowa 
in the wall. Alternating with the large xeotanglea are the five unaUer leot- 
angnlar snbjecta ; these coming jnst above the lateral pendentives and be- 
ginning at the altar-end of the Chapel are the Creation of Light, the Creataon 
of Land and Water, the Creation of Woman, the Saorifice of Abraham (or 
Noah), the Dmnkenness of Noah. The nine rectangular subjects of the vault- 
ing are surrounded hj a painted simulated cornice, and are separated from 
each other by painted simulated ribs of masonry ; at the four comers of each 
smaller rectangle are seated four figures of naked young men, the famous 
*' seated youths of Michelangelo.** There are twenty of these youths, each 
pair holding ribbons which support medallions (ten in number), and each 
medallion containing a small figure-subject. The nine rectangular subjects, 
twenty seated youths, and ten medallions, therefore make up the central vault- 
ing decoration of the Siitine Chapel, and they are framed by the simulated 
cornice. The space below this cornice is occupied by the pendentives, by the 
triangular luneUet over the windows, by the window-heads themselves, and 
the round-arched flat surfaces which endose them. In each pendentive and 
attended by little genii is a seated Sibyl or Ptophet ; they number twelve fan 
all, and are some eighteen feet high. Under each Prophet or Sibyl is a 
cobssal infant caryatid, other caryatides in couples are painted upon simu- 
lated pilasters at either side of the main seated figures, and recumbent nude 
figures surmount the triangular luruUet, Four other figure-subjects fill the 
great lunettes, or ^* angle corbek," at the four comers of the Cnapel ; these 
are, the Stories of the Brasen Serpent, of Judith, of David and (Soliath, and 
of Esther. In the flat surfaces around the window-heads, and in the triangular 
lunettei above them, are seated figures of men and women of the Old Testa- 
ment representing the ancestors of the Virgin. 

^*> If we consider it simply as a work of art nothing in the history of paint- 
ing equals the boldness and the graadenx of this decoration in its entirel|y. It 
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tnith, tliis Ohapel, as thus painted by his hand, has been 
and is the very light of our art^ and has done so much for 
the progress thereof, that it has safficed to illumine the 
world, which had lain in darkness for so many hundreds of 
years. ^ Kay, no man who is a painter now cares to seek 
new inyentions, attitudes, draperies, originality, and force 
of expression, or yariety in the modes of representation, 

we think of it ss the intelleotiul conoeption and phyaioal aohierement of one 
man, it is eqnallj tremendons. If we ooneider it only arohiteotonioally, and 
in referenoe to the prinoipleB and laws of decoration, a wholly diffecent gronnd 
may be taken by the oritio ; here Miohelangelo*B painted azohiteotore and ar- 
rangement, as Symonds has said, ** bordered dangerously upon the baioooo 
style, and contained within itself the germs of a yioious mannerism,*' bnt 
the arrangement is frankly chosen and frankly adhered to, and there is no loss 
of dignity anywhere from tricks of perspective foreshortening Symonds, in 
his Michelangelo, L , p. 240, calls the simnlated azohitectore which the sculptor 
needed in order that his Mated figures might have pedestals, and his composi- 
tions might have i^rames, a design in the form of a ^^hypsthral temple sua- 
pended in the air on Jutting pilasters, with bold cornices, projecting bzaokets, 
and ribbed axohes flung across the Toid of hesTen.** It is hardly neoesssxy to 
■ay that this whole arrangement is intensely arbitrary, this architecture rests 
upon nothing, and the spaces which Symonds designates as hypcthral open- 
ings showing the blue sky, have also painted oompositions within them; 
again, purdy deooratiTe figures, such as the caryatides, have the same relief 
as the figures (Prophets, Sibyls, seated youths, etc), which take part in the 
action. Such an arrangement could only be justified by a great success, and 
tiie justification is more than attained, dnoe the resuH is to magnificent as to 
not only legitimiae the means but to make the posiMrion of the Sistine Chapel 
the erowning good fortune of Italy. 

mThe inteUeotusl scheme of the deooiatlon of the Sistine Taultuig i» 
worthy of its tremendous plastic realisation. Symonds, who in his life of the 
sculptor approaches his subject from the literary point of view with peculiar 
felicity, says of the fresooes of the Sistine, that after unrolling the history of 
the creation of the world, and of man, the entrance of sin into the world and 
its punishment by the deluge, followed by the re-entrsnce of sin in Noah*8 
own family, and having shown sll this in the rectangles of the upper vaulting 
Michelangelo *' intimated by means of four special mercies granted to the 
Jewish people ** [the four histories painted in the angle pendentives] that re- 
demption would follow repentance. He characterises the Prophets and Sibyls 
as the " potent witnesses** to this promise, and adduces the figures from the 
Genealogy of the Virgin as an *' appeal to history. " Oertain critics, however, 
in ipite of nsmes inscribed, assert that these last figures are simply decocative 
and intended to fill spaces and complete tiie artistic scheme without having 
special meaning. Miohelet's explanation, see note 138, is certainly compli- 
cated, far-fetched, and uniatiBfactory in spite of its poetic grandeur. 
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seeing that all the perfection which can be giren to each of 
these requisites in a work of this character by the highest 
powers of art are presented to him here, and have been im- 
parted to this work by Michelagnolo* Every beholder who 
can judge of such things, now stands amazed at the excel- 
lence of the figures, the perfection of the foreshortenings, 
the astonishing roundness of the outlines, and the grace and 
flexibility, with the beautiful truth of proportion, which 
are seen in the exquisite nude forms here exhibited ; and 
the better to display the resources of his art, Michelagnolo 
has given them of every age, with varieties of expres- 
sion and form as well as of countenance and features, some 
are more slender, others fuller ; the beautiful attitudes also 
differ in all, some are seated, others are in motion, while 
others again are supporting festoons of oak-leaves and 
acorns, adopted as the impress and device of Pope Julius, 
and denoting that at that time, and under his government, 
there flourished the age of gold ; seeing that Italy was not 
then in the condition of trouble and misery, which she has 
since endured. Between them the figures bear medallions 
in relief, to imitate bronze and gold, the subjects being 
stories taken from the Book of Kings. ^ 

itt For the dote study of th6 actual snifaoe of the Sistine Tautting in ita 
present state, and the probable conditions which goTemed Miohelangelo*8 exe- 
cution of the frescoes and determined the time spent upon them, the work of 
Charles Heath Wilson is of great yalne, as by the coortesy of Monsignore, 
afterward Cardinal, Ptoca, he was permitted to erect a movable scaffold, 
fifty>fonr feet high, from which to examine the surface of the Taulting. (See 
the Preface to the Author's Life and Works of Michelangelo Buonarroti) 

Heath WOson has shown that the cartoons for the Sistino were pricked as 
to their outlines, and that these latter were pounced upon the Taulting sur- 
face ; he has even found that Michelangelo, by turning his paper over, reversing 
it, that is to say, made one cartoon serve '* for each pair of groups of children 
in chisioscuio upon the piers,*' and also for *' each pair of recumbent decora- 
tive figures between them." The stylus was occasionally, though rarely, used 
in tracing (as for instance in the case of the Adam) ; the plaster surf aoe, made 
of Roman lime and marble dust, was originally quite white and very smooth. 
This surface is now cracked so completely that there is hardly an unbroken 
surface of two inches square ; nevertheless the plaster, save for the cracking, is 
hard and solid. In a few places it has faUen away, nearly the whole figure of 
one of the ** seated youths *' having disappeared and been ** dumsily filled in.* 
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In addition to all this, and fnrthermore to display the 
perfection of his art as well as the greatness of Ood, Michel- 
agnolo likewise depicted a story exhibiting the division of 
the Light from the Darkness.^ The majesty of the Sn- 
preme Creator is displayed in the awfnl dignity of his atti- 
tude ; self-sustained. He stands with extended arms, and a 
countenance at once expressive of power and love. The 
second picture, evincing admirable judgment and ability, 
portrays the Almighty when He creates the Sun and Moon. 
His figure is here supported by numerous Angels in the 
form of Children, and there is infinite power of art dis- 
played in the foreshortening of theNirms and legs. Next 
follows the Benediction of the earth, and the Creation of 
the animal races. Here the Creator is represented as a 
foreshortened figure on the ceiling, and this form appears 
to turn with you into whatever part of the Chapel you may 
proceed. The same figure recurs in the story of the divis- 

(Bee the photographa of Alinari.) A wuMng with water mixed with some 
eanstio preparation haa done far more harm than the oraoking, the oolor haT- 
ing in many plaoea been eaten and deatrojed, notably npon the faoe, ahonlder, 
and arm of the prophet Daniel, and in different portione of the figaret of the 
geated youths. Heath Wilson, by examination of the joints made where the 
fresh plaster for the onrrent day's work bordered and tonohed the dried 
pbtfter of the day before, has estimated the rapidity of Michelangelo's work, 
he oonsiders that the artist oonld in two working days paint a fignre 
eonsiderably over life-sixe. He helieres that the Adam, in the Creation of 
Han, a fignre whioh if erect wonld be ten feet in height, was painted in three 
days. The writer admita, in view of a photograph by Braun which seems to 
show one more joint than Mr. Wilson observed upon the surface, a possible 
fourth day's work. He notes that Hiohelangelo in these frescoes gave a good 
deal more time to the heads in each case than to the other parts of the figure, 
and he emphasizes the fact that later in life the artist acted upon a different 
system. Heath Wilson estimates that Michelangelo must have made some 
one hundred and thirteen working drawings (see note 104) ; this would exdude 
the subjects for the medallions. 

iMThe vault is distributed into compartments of various shapes and sizes, 
by means of a simulated architecture with whioh each picture is framed. This . 
architecture is not an accumulation of violently foreshortened fancies, having 
a single vanishing point, and consequently a single point of view, but each 
half of the nine great sections whii^ span the vault has an independent van- 
point, as have also the pictures therein enclosed. — F. Growninshield,. 
of a Decorator in Borne, Scribner's Magazine for February, \W^ 
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ion of the Water from the Earth. Both are exceedingly 
beautiful, nay they are such, and of invention so perfect, 
that no hand but that of the most divine Michelagnolo 
could have been worthy to produce them,** 

Then next comes the Creation of Adam.^ God the 
Father being here borne by a group of Angels, represented 
by little boys of very tender age entirely nude ; yet these 
appear to sustain the weight, not of one figure only, but 
of the whole world ; so imposing is the majesty of that most 
venerable form, and such is the effect produced by the pe- 
culiar manner of the movement imparted thereto ; one arm 
is thrown around certain of the children, as if he were sup- 
porting himself thereby, and the other is extended towards 
Adam, a figure of extraordinary beauty, whether as regards 
the outline or details, and of such character that one might 
believe it to have been just newly created by the great 
Father .of all, rather than the mere production of the mind 
and pencil even of such a man as Michelagnolo. The Story 
beneath this is the Creation of our mother Eve;^ and 

"*Siioh vaat abstnotion was indeed fit for Micfaeluigelo alone among 
painters ; each sabject is the realization of a grand gesture, a ooloesal whirl of 
drapery. 

*** Perhaps the figure of Adam is, of all the painted creations of Michelan- 
gelo, the one which shows him at his very best, as baring attained to the fnll 
measure of his grandeur, a measnre distinctly surpassing that of the equally 
correct, though less noble, figures of the cartoon of the Battle of Pisa, but far 
all that a measure which as yet gives no hint of the decadence that some of 
the other figures of the Sistine, in spite of their rigor and beauty, do fore- 
shadow. 

Perkins, in bis Raphael and Michelangelo, says : " If we were asked to point 
out the finest figure in the Sistine Chapel, we should unhesitatingly select the 
Adam, perhaps the grandest single figure to be met with in the whole range 
of modem art . . . His attitude recalls that of the Theseus, and like it 
the Adam is the noblest abstract of form — an abstract less pure, less in ac- 
cordance with the higher laws of sculpture than the Parthenon marble, but 
yet nearer to the Greek standard than any modem figure with which we are 
acquainted.** 

in For the resemblance of the Creation of Ere to the work by Jacopo della 
Qaercia on the fagcuie of San Petronio at Bologna, see the article by Mr. 
Claude Phillips, entitled The Plagiarisms of the Old Masters, Magasine of 
Art, Xn., p. 257. This influence of Jacopo is far more striking than the 
often-cited example of SignoreUi ; not only the abore-mentioned figures of Saa 
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herein are the two nude forms of onr first parents, the one 
held captive in a sleep so profound that it resembles death, 
the other just awakened to the most animated life by the 
Benediction of Ood ; and the pencil of this most admirable 
artist here has shown clearly, not only the difFerence be- 
tween Sleep and wakeful vitality, but also the appearance 
of stability and firmness, which is presented, humanly 
speaking, by the Divine Majesty, 

There next follows the Story of Adam, yielding to the 
persuasions of a figure, half woman and half serpent, and 
taking his death as well as our own in the forbidden fruit ; 
he is furthermore exhibited in this picture as driven, with 
Eve, out of Paradise. And here, in the figure of the 
Angel, is displayed, with grandeur and dignity, the execu- 
tion of the mandate pronounced by an incensed Deity; 
while in Adam we have regret for his fault, together with 
the fear of death ; and in the woman that shame, abase- 
ment, and desire to obtain pardon, which are expressed by 
the compression of the arms, the clasping of the hands, the 
sinking of the head towards the bosom, and the turn of 
her imploring countenance towards the avenging Angel : 
all showing, likewise, that her fear of God's justice pre- 
dominates over her hope in the Divine Mercy. 

Petronio, tlie woman with their hoods snd hemd-oloths and gnmd dnperiea, 
hut alto the nndee, both in Bologna and the Libzary of Siena, and the women 
of Fonte Gaia remind one again and again of their mightier snooeMon in 
the Sifitina. There waa in the work of Jaoopo a rude foroe which waa already 
heroto in the figures of the Bienneee sculptor, and which became ** terribilUd ** 
in Hiobehmgelo. DlBdainfnl as he was of other masters, Bnonarroti some- 
times praised as well as blamed, and paid tribnte even to those who had gone 
before him by showing their inflaence upon his own thooght. 11 MQntz (La 
Fin d€ la RenaitMnee^ p. 374, note 2), dtes Herr Portbeim, who mentions 
drawings in Vienna, Mnnieh, and the Lonrre, as proTing the master^s stady 
of Giotto and Hasaocio; M. M&nts emphasises especially the inflaence of 
DonateUo On the Hoses, the Madonna of Brages, the St. George, the David, 
the Creation of Bve in the Sistine frescoes). He says, ** Michelangelo took 
from him (DonateUo) even the secret of his style, that art of making hii 
fignres vibrate, as if animated by an electric shock, of endowing the very 
draperies with passion and eloqaenoe ; in a word, that profound dramatic feel- 
ing, and that impression of feverish vitality which are distinctive signs ol 
epochs which announce a new order of ideas.** 
IV.--7 
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Not less beantiful is the Story of the Sacrifice of Cain 
and Abel, wherein there are figares in great variety of atti- 
tudes ; one brings wood, another is bent down and seeking 
to kindle the fire into flame by his breath, some are cutting 
up the victim ; and these figures are painted with all the 
care and forethought which distinguish the others. Equally 
conspicuous are the art and judgment of the master in the 
Story of the Deluge ; wherein there are numerous dead 
corpses mingled with other figures, all betraying the terrors 
inspired by the fearful events of those days, and seeking in 
various manners to escape with their lives. Among these 
heads are many, the expression of which proves them to be 
in despair of redeeming their days from destruction ; fear, 
horror, and disregard of all around them are legibly im- 
pressed on their features. In others again, compassion is 
seen to prevail over their fears, and they are aiding each 
other to attain the summit of a rock, by means of which 
they hope to escape the coming floods. There is one figure 
in particular, which is labouring to save another, already 
half dead, and the action of which is so perfect, that Nat- 
ure herself could show nothing more life-like. 

Nor would it be easy adequately to describe the Story of 
Noah, lying inebriated before his sons, one of whom derides 
the helplessness of the Patriarch, while the other two throw 
their mantles over him ; ** this is a work of incomparable 
excellence ; it could be surpassed by none but the master 
himself, and as if encouraged by what he there perceived 
himself to have accomplished, he subsequently prepared for 
yet greater efforts, proving his superiority in art, more than 
ever indisputably, by the figures of the five Sybils and seven 



>*B The Sacrifice and Drnnkemiesa of Noah and the Delnge are on a smaUer 
scale than the other f reacoei. Whether Michelangelo was dissatiafled with 
this scale or not cannot be known, though the fact that the scale changes 
supports this theory. Under ordinary dronmstances such a man as Mi- 
chelangelo would, if dissatisfied, have covered the offending frescoes with fresh 
plaster and repainted them, but in Tiew of the pope*s headlong hony it wonld 
be unsafe to decide that the artistes having left them unchanged aigued any- 
thing more than a relative satisfaction with them. 
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Prophets^ each of which is more than five braccia high ; the 
variety of attitude^ the beauty of the draperies, and every 
other detail; in short, exhibits astonishing invention and 
judgment ; nay, to those who comprehend the full signifi- 
cance of these figures, they appear little less than mirac- 
ulous. The Prophet Jeremiah is seated with the lower 
limbs crossed, and holding the beard with one hand, the el- 
bow of that arm being supported by the knee, while the other 
hand is laid on his lap : the head is bent down in a manner 
which indicates the grief, the cares, the conflicting thoughts, 
and the bitter regrets which assail the Prophet, as he re- 
flects on the condition of his people. There is evidence of 
similar power in the two boys behind him ; and in the first 
Sybil,^ that nearest the door namely, in whom the artist 
has proposed to exhibit advanced age, and not content with 
enveloping the form in draperies, has been anxious to show 
that the blood has become frozen by Time, and has further- 
more placed the book which she is reading very close to her 
eyes ; by way of intimating that her power of sight is weak- 
ened by the same cause. 

After the first Sybil follows the Prophet Ezekiel, a very 
old man, whose attitude is singularly noble and beautiful, 
he too is much wrapped in draperies, and holding a scroll of 
his prophecies in the one hand, he raises the other, and turns 
his head at the same time, as in the act of preparing to 
utter high and holy truths ; behind him are two Boys, who 
hold his books. The Sybil following Ezekiel is in an atti- 
tude exactly opposite to that of the ErythrsBan Sybil first 

>M This u the Periioa, whioh is neax the altur-end. Nothing in the range 
of lynibolimi oould have better suited the bent of MicheUngelo^B mind thftn 
the Sibyli, Heathen Ptopheteeses, T^tneaMs among the Gentiles (according 
to the belief of the Chnroh) to the Promise of the Advent and to the Fore- 
telling of Judgment : 

'' Diet ira, dies iUa, 

SoJvet eaclum infavilla^ 
TetU David cum eibylla,'^ 

Besides the Libioa, Gumea, Delfioa, Perrioa, and Erythrea of the Sistioe 
Tanlting, the HeUespontine, Tibnrtine, Samian, Cimmerian, Trojan, and 
Phrygian sibyls are named in old writen. 
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described/^ she is holding her book at great distance^ that 
is to say, and is aboat to turn a leaf ; her limbs are crossed 
over each other, she is deeply pondering on what she is 
preparing to write, and a boy standing behind her is blow- 
ing at a brand of wood, with which he is about to light her 
lamp. The countenance of this figure has an expression 
of extraordinary beauty, the draperies and head dress are 
finely arranged, and the arms, which are of equal perfection 
with the rest of the person, are nude. Next to this Sybil 
is the Prophet Joel, who is profoundly absorbed in atten- 
tion to a scroll which he holds in his hand, and is reading, 
with an expression of countenance which proves him to be 
perfectly satisfied with what he finds therein, and has all 
the effect that could be produced by the face of a living 
man, whose thoughts are firmly riveted on some question of 
moment. 

Over the door of the Chapel is the aged Prophet Zach- 
arias, who, seeking through the written page for something 
which he cannot find, remains with one foot lifted, and the 
other dropped down, while the anxiety and eagerness with 
which he seeks what he requires, and cannot discover, have 
caused him to forget the inconvenience of the painful at- 
titude which he has taken. The figure has the aspect of 
a beautiful old age, the form is somewhat full, and the 
drapery, of few and simple folds, is admirably arranged. 
The Sybil ^ opposite to Zacharias, and turning towards 
the Altar, is putting forward certain writings, and with the 
boys her attendants deserves equal praise with those before 
described. But he who examines the Prophet Isaiah shall 
see features truly borrowed from nature herself, the real 
mother of art, one of the limbs is crossed over the other, he 
has laid one hand within a book, at the place where he has 
been reading, is resting the elbow of the other arm on the 
volume, and leaning his cheek on his hand, he replies to 

»« Or rather to the Perrioa jott deecribed ; VMui now deMiibee the Eiytli* 

SibyL 
isi The Delfioa is next to ZaohiuriM and opposite JoeL 
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the call on his attention^ made by one of the boys Btandin|^ 
behind him, by a mere turn of the head, without disturb- 
ing himself further. From this figure, at a word, the ob^ 
server, who studies it well in every part, may acquire all 
the rules demanded to constitute the guiding precepts of a 
good painter. The Sybil "* next to the Prophet Isaiah is 
of great age, but also of extraordinary beauty ; her atti- 
tude, as she zealously studies the book before her, is singu- 
larly graceful, as are those of the boys who are ministering 
around her. 

But not imagination herself could add anything to the 
beauty of a figure representing the Prophet Daniel, and 
which is that of a youth, who, writing in a great book, is 
copying certain passages from other writings, with inde- 
scribable eagerness of attention ; the weight of the book is 
supported by a boy, who stands before the Prophet, and the 
beauty of that child is such that no pencil, by whatever 
hand it may be borne, will ever equal it. As much may be 
said for the Lybian Sybil,^" who, having completed the 
writing of a large book taken from other volumes, is on the 
point of rising with a movement of feminine grace, and at 
the same time shows the intention of lifting and putting 
aside the book, a thing so difficult that it would certainly 
have proved impossible to any other than the master of this 
work.^ 

And what shall I say of the four pictures which adorn the 

>*> This IS ih6 CnsuBftii SibyL If we oompue her with the figure of the 
Adam in the vaulting above, and note her gigantio arm, we shaU see the evi- 
dence of an evolution which was accomplishing itself in MioheUmgeloU ideal, 
even while he worked upon the freaooes of the Bistlue. 

in The Libica and Delfioa will always, among the Sibyls of Michelangelo, 
divide the sufinges of the world for the pore beaaty whioh he has here added 
to their power. 

"« Iiayard*s Engler (1891), 11., p. 487, says of the naked fignres which sit 
at the angles of the vaolting-oompositiona : ** Too manly to be youths, too 
youthful to be men — ^without wings, without beards— equally distinct from 
modem character, or from reminiscences of the antique, these figures, Uke the 
Sibyls, are a new race. But though Michelangelo never stood more separately 
on his own feet than in the conception of these athletes, they are the portion 
of the oeUing to which the least Justioe has hitherto been done.'* 
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angles of the Corbels on this ceiling ? ^ In the first is 
David, exerting all his boyish force in the conquest of the 
gigantic Philistine, and depriving him of his head, to the 
utter amazement of numerous Soldiers, who are seen around 
the Camp. Equally beautiful are the attitudes in the pict- 
ure of Judith, which occupies the opposite angle, and 
wherein there is the lifeless body of Holofemes, so recently 
decapitated that it seems yet to palpitate with life. Judith 
meanwhile is placing the head of the General in a basket, 
which is borne by an old servant, on her head. The hand- 
maid is tall of stature, and is stooping to facilitate the due 
arrangement of her burden by the hands of her mistroes. 
She is endeavouring at the same time to uphold, and also 
to conceal, what she bears, being impelled to the last-men- 
tioned act, by the sound arising in the tent from the body 
of Holofernes, which although dead, has drawn up an arm 
and a leg, thereby causing the sound in question. The 
face of the servant betrays her fear of some one entering 
from the Camp, as well as the terror caused her by the dead 
body, a picture which is certainly most remarkable. 

But more beautiful and more divine than even this, or 
indeed than any of those yet described, is the Story of the 
Serpents of Moses, which Michelagnolo has placed above 
the left side of the Altar, and wherein there are repre- 
sented the dropping of the Serpents on the people, their 
stings and the bites they inflict, as is also that Serpent of 
Brass, which Moses himself erected on a staff. In this 
picture the different modes in which death seizes the suf- 
ferers is rendered vividly apparent, many of those not yet 
dead are obviously hopeless of recovery ; others die con- 
vulsed with the fear and horror which that acrid venom has 
caused them. Many are throwing up their arms in agony ; 

iM Th6 four BubjMtB represent the deUTeranoes of the Jewiah nation. For 
a diBcuasion of their meaning when taken in connection with the fireeooee of 
the vaolt, see Sir Charles Eastlake, The Sohools of Painting in Italy (Kagler), 
Bcoond edition, London, 1851, IL, p. 813. These angle-pictnres are less im- 
pressive as eruemblea than are many other portions of the vaulting, but some 
of the figures taken singly have great beauty and power. 
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some appear to be paralysed : unable to move^ they await 
their coming doom ; and in other parts are beautiful heads, 
giving utterance to the cries of desperation, and cast back- 
wards in the horrors of hopeless anguish. 

Those who, looking towards the Serpent erected by Moses, 
perceive their pains to be alleyiated, are also admirably de* 
picted. They turn their eyes on their deliverer with in- 
finite emotion, and one of these groups may more partic- 
ularly be specified, that of a Woman namely, supported by 
(me who sustains her in such a manner that the effectual as- 
sistance rendered by him who gives aid is no less manifest 
than is the pressing need of her who endures that fear and 
pain. The story of Ahasuerus, reclining in his bed and 
causing the Chronicles to be read, has equal merit. The 
figures are very fine, and among them are three men, seated 
at a table eating, who represent the deliberation of those 
who sought to free the Jewish people, and to compass the 
death of Haman. The figure of the latter is likewise seen 
foreshortened in a very extraordinary manner ; *" the stake 
which supports his person, and the arm which he stretches 
before him appearing not to be painted, but really round, 
and in relief, as does also the leg, which he projects outward, 
and the portions of the body which are bent inward. This 
is indeed a figure which, among all beautiful and difQcult 
ones, is certainly the most beautiful and most difficult.^*' 

iM For an admizmble consideraiion of the purely decoiative and arohitactonio 
qnalitiet of the paintinga of the Siatine Chapel see Mr. Frederic Crownin- 
■hield, Impreeaioiis of a Decorator in Rome, Scribner^a Magazine, February, 
1806. After hie oonsideratioii of the eoheme of the quattrocento painter and 
hia atatement that the ** godlike, impoluTe, deTil-may-take-the-rert Floren- 
tine conaideraUy diatnrbed the eqailibrinm,** Mr. Ciowninahield goea on to 
giro an ezoeUent analyaia of many pointa of eoale, tone, effect of light, and 
perspective. 

i» Charles Blanc {V(Eu»re ei la Vie, pp. 11, 12) says that only Leonardo, 
and he in quite a different way, coold sustain comparison with Michelangelo 
as dxanghtaman, and that if plaoed beside the latter ** eren Raphael when he 
does not imitate him is only a graceful adolescent, Correggio a feminine genius, 
Andrea del Sarto an exquisite pupil, BandineUi a rhetor, and Rembrandt a 
sublime ragamnfBn (va-nu-piedxy^ It is difficult to see why the oritio should 
have weakened his Bories by the introduction of TUnHinAlij [ 
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Bat it would lead me too far were I to describe all the 
admirable compositiona to be admired in these stories.^ 
The Genealogy of the Patriarchs^ for example^ commencing 
with the sons of Noah, for the purpose of showing the de- 
scent of Our Saviour Christ, and in which we have an in- 
describable variety of figures, vestments, expressions, and 
phantasies of various kinds, original as well as beautiful. 
All bear the impress of genius, many of the figures exhibit 
the most remarkable foreshortenings, and every one of the 
details is most admirable. Who could behold without as- 
tonishment the powerful figure of Josiah,* which is the last 
in the chapel, and where, by the force of art, the vaulting, 
which in fact does here spring forward, is compelled, by 
the bending attitude of that figure, to assume the appearance 
of being driven backwards and standing upright ? such is 
the knowledge of design here displayed. Oh, truly fortunate 
age, and thrice happy artists I Well may I call you so, since 
in your day you have been permitted to dispel the darkness 
of your eyes by the light of so illustrious a luminary, and 
behold all that was difiicult rendered clear to you by so 
wonderful and admirable a master ! The renown of his 
labours renders you also known, and increases your h<moar, 
the rather, as his hand has removed that bandage which 

* Not JosUh bat Jonah. 

"* MioheUt, in VHiMtafre dt FrwiM, derotes to MioheUmgelo a chapter 
whioh, like ao many other paangee of hia great history, ia foU of profound 
thought and eplencUd imagery ; nevertheless it is obscure, confusing, and one 
oaanot help thinking that the historian haa read into the artistes scheme a 
special meaning which Michelangelo nerer intended ; but the descriptive paa- 
sages are admirable ; the following is one of them : *' Seeing on aU sidea these 
terrible forces one does not know whom first to listen to, nor from whom to aak 
an explanation, the gigantic creatures are so intently absorbed that one does not 
dare to address them. Esekiel ia engaged in a furious dispute ; Daniel copies, 
copies without stopping even to breathe ; the Lybica is about to rise from 
her seat ; Zachariah, aged and bold, in his eagerness to read ia unaware of the 
fatiguing attitude which he haa taken ; the Persica . . . wears out her 
eager eyes over a little book written in illegible charaotera. She doubtleaa 
xeada late into the night, for I see beside her the beautiful Brythr»a, who 
has relighted her smouldering fire and trimmed her lamp, that she may write. 
Studious and learned Sibyla, ye belong to the sixteenth century. The youngeet, 
the Delfioa, who thunders from her tripod, ia the only antique one among you.** 
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yon had before the eyes of your minds, previously full of 
darkness, and has delivered the truth from that falsehood 
which was over-shadowing your intellect. Be thankful to 
Heaven therefore, and strive to imitate Michelagnolo in all 
things.^ 
When this work was completed,^^ all the world hastened 

»• The fmooeB of the Sistina, like the Pietd^ the Moaei, or the stataee of 
Sui Lorenzo (perhape even more than these latter), mark the point of hie life 
where Michelangelo's artiatio powers were in perfect eqnilibriam. Professor 
Sidney Golyin, in the EnoyolopflBdia Britannica says of the work ezeoated in 
the Chapel : ^* In a word, his soblimity, often in excess of the occasion, is here 
no more than eqnal to it, moreover, it is combined with the noblest elements 
of grace and even of tenderness, . . . whatever the soul of this great Flor- 
entine, the spiritual heir of Dante, with the Christianity of the middle ages 
not shaken in his mind, but expanded and transoendentaliced by the knowl- 
edge and love of Plato . . . contained, Michelangelo has expressed or 
shadowed forth in this great and significant scheme of paintings.'* Sjrmonds 
says well (op. cit., L, p. 205), that imagination qnails before the intellectual 
energy which could conceive and carry out this work. For special works 
upon the Sistine frescoes see W. Henke, Smpiritehs Betrfuhtungen uber die 
JiaUrtien von Michelangelo am "Rande der Deeke in der sixiiniaehen Kapelle^ 
Jdhrbuch der Koniglich Preut*Uehen KuntUammlungen, VTL (1886), pp. 8. 
83,' 140 ; Zur Deckenmalerei MichelangeWi in der itixiinitchen Kapelle, by G. 
Wamecke, ZeiUehHfl fur BUdende £un»t, N. F., II.. p. 800; H. Wolfflin, 
J}ie eixtinieche Deeke \Mlchelangelo*9, in the Bepertorittm fur KungttDiasen" 
iehaft, XIIL, Hefl IV, F. KUhlen, JHe CapeUa Sietina^ Kunxthlatt^ 1844, 
"So. 10& A. Higgins, The Academy, London, October 9, 1875 (on the fresco 
the Creation of Adam), M. W. Boott, same review and subject, September 
18, and October 80, 1875. For the more important drawings for the 8iBtixu^ 
see Anton Springer, Raffael und Idehelangelo^ L, p. 192, note. 

>^ Thflfe has been much controversy regarding the time occupied in paint- 
ing the Sistine ▼aolting, mnoh discussion of Michelangelo's own statement 
that he commenced the work on May 10, 1606. He was atill in Floceooe 
on March 18th, and different writers have adduced the preparation of the 
plaster, above all the making of the working sketches, and many other details, 
as rendering it whoUy impossible that Michelangelo should have commenced 
to paint upon the vaulting only two months after we hear of him as in Flor- 
ence: Symonds is undoubtedly right in believing that the words, ** I begin to 
work to-day," mean simply that on May 10th, having Just signed his oontract, 
the artist began to in every way practically consider the problem before him. 
Nevertheless it is a mistake to bring forward the preparation of the series 
of working drawings as an obstacle to his having begun in May, because one 
or two finished working drawings would have sufficed to begin upon ; the 
series would have been prepared gradually and in accordance with the prog- 
of the general work. It is quite possible that he began with his decora- 
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from every part to behold it^ and having done ao, they re- 
mained astonished and Bpeeohless. The Pope rewarded 
Michelagnolo with rich gifts^ and was encouraged by the 
success of this undertaking to project still greater works ; 
wherefore^ the artist would sometimes remark, in respect to 

tion inolnding the Twelve Apoetles, and that Bnunaiite*s icaffiDld Mrred only 
for this fizst, and afterward abandoned, aoheme, bat it ie equally possible, all 
things oonsidered, that Michelangelo decided against this scheme of decoration 
while he was still only making the drawings and before he had touched the 
plaster. It is exceedingly improbable that he made a series of great working 
drawings of all or most of his figures before b^jinning to paint up<m the vault- 
ing, though it is praoticaily certain that he prepared one good-sized rough 
drawing of the whole vaulting decoration, or at any rate of the whole centre, 
before he touched the plaster, and that his thought existed in its entirety 
upon paper before he began to transfer any of it to the walla After this 
general composition he undoubtedly completed a fullnnzed working drawing 
of one of the rectangular vaultiDg-compositions, in order to try the scale of 
his figures. A second full-sized drawing of one of the naked seated youths 
would have been required (also for porposes of scale), and it is probable that 
Michelangelo found it convenient to have a second rectangular composition 
drawn in a full-sized cartoon in order that it might be nailed by the side of 
the first, and a comparison of scale and general relations made between two 
important oompositiona When these drawings were satisfactorily completed 
the artist woold have been ready to commence upon the plaster had he wished. 
When once Michelangelo had his rough composition of the wh<ile decoration, 
his rough memoranda of the movements of the figores and their relations to 
each other he had enoogh for a basis and it becomes unreasonable that he 
should have finished some one hundred and thirteen great working cartoons 
before beginning with the color, because an occasional change from composi- 
tion to execution, and from drawing to the handling of color, is a refreshment 
to brain and hand alike, and it is improbable that the artist neglected this 
opportunity. Heath Wilson has noted that there were long intervals when 
Michelangelo did not work upon the vaulting, and considers these to have 
been intervals of physical repose. It would seem more probable that they 
were given to the preparation of other oarefully finWied drawings on paper 
(to be transferred to the plaster) of such portions as existed already in the 
rough in his first and general composition, without elaboration of modelling 
or outline. 

We now come to the question of Michelangelo's having worked without aa- 
dstants. Heath Wilson was the first one to combat the old idea that Michel- 
angelo worked absolutely alone. The statement of Vanri and Condivi is ab- 
solutely explicit, and yet there seems little for us to do but to reject it. Let us 
take the best arguments in favor of it : we know from the testimony of Vige- 
nero that Michelangelo was not only one of the greatest artists but one of thA 
most energetic and rapid workers who ever lived, also we know that he was so 
different from other men as to be incapable of coUaboradon. Again, if the 
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the extraordinary favours conferred on him^ that he saw well 
the Pope did esteem his abilities^ and if he should now and 
then inflict some rudeness by a peculiar way of proving his 
amicable feeling towards him, yet he always cured the wound 
by gifts and distinguished favours. On one occasion, for 
example, when Michelagnolo requested leave from his Holi- 
ness to pass the festival of San Giovanni in Florence, and 
begged also to have some money for that purpose. Pope 
Julius said, " Well I but when will this chapel be finished ? " 
" When I can. Holy Father,'' replied our artist, and the 
Poi)e, who had a staff in his hand, struck Michelagnolo 
therewith, exclaiming, " When I can — ^when I can 1 ni 
make thee finish it, and quickly, as thou shalt see/' But 
the master had scarcely returned to his house to prepare for 

dnwingB for the leoond half of the Sistine freBCoes were ready, Michelangelo 
may have by himaelf completed this ueeond half in twenty montha. Aa to 
^ the help of a man to grind his oolora," it ahonld be noted here that a very 
exaggerated impreaaion prevaili aa to the amount of pigment used in deooT»- 
tion ; an freaoo-painting a very little color woold go a long way even npon so 
▼aat a anrface aa that of the Siatine vanlting. Bat in apite of aU which militatea 
in fiivor of Michelangelo aa aole ezeontant, on the other hand, there remained 
the enlarging of the small drawinga by sqnarea drawn npon the paper, the prick- 
ing of ontliDea, the fastening of the cartoons to the anrface, the pouncing with 
dark powder of aU the pricked linea, the drawing and painting of all the letter- 
ing in the inaoriptiont, and of aU the architectural mouldings. It is possible 
for one man to fasten large cartoons to a vaulting surface, but it is dif- 
ficult, and to imagine Michelangelo doing thia, or above aU to think of him as 
measuring thousands of squares and pricking endless outlines is to think of 
him aa wasting priceless time on what oould be equally well done by others. 
It is probable that his assistants made aU the squares for enlarg^ing and very 
slightly drew in the figures, and that Michelangelo then passed over and cor- 
rected every outline. Heath Wilson is indeed convinced that he saw in many 
plaoes upon the vaulting the actual painted work of these assistanta. 

Vasari^B story in aU likelihood grows from his desire to show that Michel- 
angelo waa unwiUing to aUow (as Raphael did) other men to interpose them- 
selves between his thought and the work, and thus to lessen the power of the 
former, and although a vast amount of mechanical assistanoe was undoubtedly 
given to Buonarroti, we may believe that in view of his temperament no real 
art-collaboration existed in the Sistine Chapel, and that Michelangelo was per- 
sonally responsible for every completed line of his figure work. Vasari says 
ehewhere that Michelangelo used precautions to guard against the treason of 
his workmen ; but advocates of the theory that the artist had no helpers may 
very possibly have considered these workmen aa plasterers and oaxpentora. 
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his journey to Florence, before the Pontiff sent Cnrsio,*^ his 
chamberlain, with five hundred crowns to pacify him, hav- 
ing some fear lest Michelagnolo should play him a prank, as 
he did before. The chamberlain excused Pope Julius 
moreover, declaring that these things must all be considered 
favours and marks of kindness ; and as Michelagnolo knew 
the disposition of the Pontiff, and was, after all, much at- 
tached to His Holiness, he laughed at what had happened, 
the more readily as things of this kind always turned to his 
profit, and he saw well that the Pope did his utmost to re- 
tain him as his friend. 

The Chapel being finished. Pope Julius, before he felt the 
approaches of death, commanded the Cardinals Santi Quat- 
tro and Aginense, his nephews, ^^ to see that his Tomb 
(when he died) should be constructed after a simpler design 
than that at first adopted. And now Michelagnolo set him- 
self anew to the work of that sepulchre with all the better 
will, as he hoped at length to bring it to a conclusion, un- 
impeded by those fatiguing obstacles which had hitherto 
assailed him ; but he was tormented, on the contrary, with 
unceasing vexations and turmoils in that matter, which cost 
him more labour and trouble than any other work of his 
whole life ; nay, for some time it caused him to be charged 
with ingratitude towards that Pontiff by whom he had been 
so highly valued and favoured. Having returned to the 
chapel, Michelagnolo worked at it continually, and arranged 
a part of the designs for the fronts of the fabric, but envious 
Fortune would not permit this monument to have a conclu- 
sion in harmony with the magnificence of its commence- 
ment. Pope Julius died,^*' and on the creation of Pope Leo ^** 

>«i AoonxBio rather, as Oondivi more properly eaili! him. 

>«* By Cardinal Santi Qnattro he probably means Lorenzo Pacd, afterward 
cardinal under Leo X. Aginense was Leonardo G^rosso deEa Bovere, Bishop 
of Agen, Milanesi, VIL, p. 187, note 2. The title of Santi Qoattro came 
from the Church (in Bome) of the **Four Crowned Saints^*' who wen mar^ 
tyred in the fourth century. 

*4s In February, 1518. 

>«« March 11, 1513. 
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that work was laid aside, for this Pontiff, no less enterprise 
ing and splendid in his undertakings than Jalius, was 
anxious to leave in his native city of Florence, of which he 
was the first Pope, some great memorial of himself, and of 
that divine artist who Was his fellow-citizen. At a word, he 
desired to complete some one of those admirable construc- 
tions which only a great prince, such as he was, can at- « 
tempt ; and as he therefore commissioned Michelagnolo to 
execute the fa9ade of the Church of San Lorenzo in Flo- 
rence, which had been built by the House of Medici, the 
Tomb of Pope Julius was of necessity left unfinished, Leo 
not contenting himself with the counsels or even the designs 
of Michelagnolo, but requiring him to act as superintendent 
of the works. Yet the master did not yield without such 
resistance as was possible to him, alleging his engagements 
with the Cardinals Santi Quattro and Aginense, to whom he 
was already pledged in respect of the Tomb ; but His Holi- 
ness replied that he was not to think of them, he (the Holy 
Father) having provided for that matter, and in effect he 
did procure the release of Michelagnolo by those prelates, 
promising them that he should continue his preparations 
for the Sepulchre, by working at the figures destined for it 
in Florence, as he had previously done. All this was, never- 
theless, much to the dissatisfaction of the Cardinals, as well 
as Michelagnolo, who left Bome with tears in his eyes.^^ 

>« C 0. Peikiiui nyi : **Leo X. yiBited Florenoe in 1514 and solioitod de- 
ligmi for the fofeide of the chnroh from Baocio d*Agnolo, Ginliono da San 
Gallo, Andrea and Jacopo Sansovino, Baphael, and Michelangelo, the moat 
diitingiiiBhed arohiteota of the day. Why the latter, who was no practical 
arohiteot, did not decline to compete if he reaUy wished to be left nndia- 
tnrbed, we cannot nndentand, for he mnat hare foreaeen that if hia dedgn 
was accepted he would be called npon to carry it ont. We cannot then pity 
him for the embarraiaing position in which he fonnd himself when this hap- 
pened." In support of Perkins's remarks it may be said that it was quite 
extraordinary that Leo should give the work to a man who had never built an 
important architectural monument, unless that man was willing to undertake 
it. If Leo really forced the commission upon him simply to temporarily 
banish from Bome a man whose powerful personality was unsympathetic and 
even made the Pope ill at ease, but who nevertheless had not offended Leo in 
any way, we must admit that the madhinationa of rivals may have had much 
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Much talk, nay innumerable discuBsions^ arose on the snb* 
ject of the works to be ezecated in Florence also^ seeing that 
an undertaking like that of the Fa9ade of San Lorenzo '^ 
ought certainly to have been divided among many persons ; 
in regard to the architecture more especially^ several artists 
repaired to Bome^ applying to the Pope for the direction 
thereof. Baccio d'Agnolo, Antonio da San Oallo,^^ Andrea 
and Jacopo Sansovino^ with the graceful Haffaelo da XJr- 
bino^ having all made designs for that building : the latter 
did indeed afterwards visit Florence for a similar purpose. 

But Michelagnolo determined to prepare the model him- 
self, and not to accept any guide, or permit any superior in 
the matter of the architecture : ^^ this refusal of all aid was 
nevertheless the occasion of such delays that neither by 
himself nor by others was the work put into operation, and 
the masters above-named returned, hopeless of a satisfactory 
conclusion, to their accustomed avocations. Michelagnolo 
then repaired to Carrara, but first he was empowered to re- 
ceive a thousand crowns from Jacopo Salviati, and presented 
himself for that purpose accordingly. Now it chanced that 
Jacopo was at that moment shut up in his room, engaged 
on matters of importance with certain of the citizens, but 
Michelagnolo would not wait for an audience, and departed, 
without saying a word, for Carrara. Hearing of the mas- 

to do with the whoU aflUr. If Leo*B eagerness arose simply from the fact 
that Michelangelo was a Florentine and a proUge of the Medial, then it is 
difficnlt to believe that he should have poshed the matter so hard if the whole 
enterprise was antipathetio to Boonarroti, sinoe San GaUo and others, good 
arohiteots and good senranU of the Oasa Medioi, were at hand and anadons to 
be employed. 

>«• San Lorenzo was built by Filippo BnmeUeschi, see his life on page 287 
of Volume L of this work. The/of Afe is stiU unfinished. 

U7 Giuliano da San GaUo rather, Baodo d'Agnolo is said, in the lifs of San- 
sovino, to have only executed a model from a design by the latter: 

i^This was Michelangelo^s first arohiteetund work. No part of his 
scheme for the facade was ever executed, and CTcn the design (1518) that he 
adopted is unidentified. There is a model in the Academy of Blorence which 
is ascribed to Baooio d*Agnolo, this may be the one referred to here, see alao 
note 147. There are drawings in the UflBsi and the Gasa Buonanoti which ars 
supposed to relate to the project for San Lorenio. 
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ter^g arrival in Florence^ bnt not seeing him, Salyiati sent 
the thoasand crowns after him to Carrara, the messenger 
requiring that a receipt should be given to him. But 
Michelagnolo replied, that the money was for expenses on 
the Pope^s account and not his own, adding that the mes- 
senger might carry it back if he chose to do so, but that 
he, Michelagnolo, was not in the habit of giving receipts 
and acquittances for others ; whereupon the man became 
alarmed, and returned to Jacopo Salviati without any re- 
ceipt. 

While Michelagnolo was at Carrara, where he was causing 
marbles to be excavated for the tomb of Pope Julius, which 
he proposed ultimately to complete, as well as for the facade 
of San Lorenzo, he received from Pope Leo a letter to the 
effect that there were marbles, of equal beauty and excel- 
lence with those of Carrara, to be found in the Florentine 
dominions, at Serravezza namely, on the summit of the 
highest mountain in the Pietra Santa, called Monte Altis- 
simo.^^ Now Michelagnolo was already aware of that cir- 
cumstance ; but it seems he would not attend to it, perhaps 
because he was the friend of the Marchese Alberigo, Lord 
of Carrara, or it might have been because he thought the 
great distance to be passed over would cause loss of time, as 
indeed it did.^ He was nevertheless compelled to go to 
Serravezza, although protesting that the difficulty and ex- 
pense would be greatly increased thereby, as proved to be 
the case in the beginning. But the Pope would not hear a. 

>M The qnarriet on Monte AltJaeimo htsTe been reopened after having been 
abandoned for a long time. Pietra Santa was the name of a easteUo important 
among the military strongholds of Tuscany. 

i^The Marchese Malaspina, Lord of Maasa and Oarrara, looked with 
Jealous eyes at the opening of the Serravezza quarries, as he derived a consid- 
eiable revenue from the quarries at Carrank On this account many obstacles 
were thrown in the way of Michelangelo, and the Carraresc workmen were 
excited against him. For details of his life at S e rr a v e s za , see Heath Wilson, 
also Symonds, op, cU,^ L, pp. 829-844. M. de Montaiglon, in V(EHvre et la 
VU^ eites, as referring to Michelangelo's visits to Oanaiai Frediani, RagiO' 
namento, etc. Maasa, 1887; Saatini, Commentarii (Vol Y., pp. 216-299), 
Pisa, 1858-458 ; TofaneUi, La Lunigiana e U Alpi ApwuUi Hmmce, 187a 
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word of objection. A road had then to be constracted for 
many miles through the mountains^ and for this rocks were 
to be hewn away^ while it was needful to drive piles^ in 
marshy places^ many of which intervened. Michelagnolo 
thus lost several years in fulfilling the Pope's desire ; but 
finally he procured five columns of fine proportion from 
these quarries^ one of them being now on the Piazza of San 
Lorenzo^ in Florence^ the others lie on the shore.^ Another 
result of the matter was to make the Marchese Alberigo a 
bitter enemy of Michelagnolo^ although the latter was so 
little to blame. 

Other marbles, besides the columns above-named, were 
subsequently procured at Serravezza, where they have been 
now lying more than thirty years ; but Buke Cosimo has 
given orders for the completion of the road, of which there 
are still two miles to make, over ground very difBcult to 
manage, when the transport of marbles is in question ; but 
there is also another quarry, which was discovered at that 
time by Michelagnolo, and which yields excellent marble, 
proper for the completion of many a noble undertaking. 
He has likewise found a mountain of excessively hard and 
very beautiful vari-coloured marble in the same place of 
Berravezza, and situate beneath Stazema, a villa constructed 
amidst those hills, where Duke Cosimo has formed a paved 
road more than four miles long, for the purpose of bringing 
the marbles to the sea-shore. 

But to return to Michelagnolo, who had now again re- 
paired to Florence. Losing much time, first in one thing 
and then in another, he made a model, among other things, 
for those projecting and grated windows with which are 
furnished the rooms at the angle of the Palace, in one of 
which Oiovanni da TJdine executed the paintings and 
stucco-work which are so much and so deservedly extolled. 
He also caused blinds, in perforated copper, to be made by 
the goldsmith Piloto, but after his own designs, and very 

>*i Six oolnmns were taken from tiie qnarriee at SerraTezsa. Four were 
broken en route. One ia at La VincaceUa and one la at Flomoe^ 
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admirable they certainly are.^^ Michelagnolo conBamed 
many years, as we have said, in the excavation of marbles ; ^ 
it is true that he prepared models in wax and other requis- 
ites for the great undertakings with which he was engaged 
at the same time, but the execution of these was delayed 
until the monies, appropriated by the Pontiff for that pur- 
pose, had been expended in the wars of Lombardy ; and at 
the death of Leo the works thus remained incomplete, 
nothing having been accomplished but the foundations of 
the Fa9ade» and the transport of a great column from Car- 
rara to the Piazza di San Lorenzo. 

The death of Pope Leo X.^ completely astounded the 
arts and artists, both in Rome and Florence ; and while 
Adrian YI. ruled, Michelagnolo employed himself in the 
last-named city vrith the Sepulchre of Julius. But when 
Adrian was dead,^and Clement VII. elected in his place, ^" 
the latter proved himself equally desirous of establishing 
memorials to his fame in the arts of sculpture, painting, 
and architecture, as had been Leo and his other predeces- 
sors. It was at this time, 1525,^ that Giorgio Vasari, then 
a boy, was taken to Florence by the Cardinal of Cortona,^ 
and there placed to study art with Michelagnolo ; but the 
latter having been summoned to Home by Pope Clement, 
who had commenced the Library of San Lorenzo ; with the 
New Sacristy, wherein he proposed to erect the marble 
tombs of his forefathers, it was determined that Giorgio 
should go to Andrea del Sarto, before Michelagnolo's de- 
parture ; the master himself repairing to the workshop of An- 
drea, for the purpose of recommending the boy to his care. 

>*■ These blinds have duappeared. The goldimith Piloto was a friend of 
Perino del Vaga, and Ysssri refers to him also in the life of that artist. 

iM It has been snggested that the Madonna of Bmges, as well as some other 
works, may have been ezeonted whoUy or in part during these visits to the 
q;iiarries. 

»« Deoember 1, 1521. 

>M September 2S, 1628. 

»• November 19, 1528. 

>" In his own biogn^hy Yasari gives the date more ooneetly •• 1521 

w Silvio 
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Michelagnolo then proceeded to Borne without delay, 
being much harassed by the repeated remonstrances of 
Francesco Maria, Duke of XJrbino, who complained of the 
artist greatly : saying that he had received sixteen thousand 
crowns for the Tomb, yet was loitering for his own pleas- 
ure in Florence without completing the same : he added 
threats, to the effect that if Michelagnolo did not finish his 
work, he, the Duke, would bring him to an evil end. Ar- 
rived in Rome, Pope Clement, who would gladly have had 
the master^s time at his own command, advised him to re- 
quire the regulation of his accounts from the agents of the 
Duke, when it seemed probable that they would be found 
his debtors, rather than he theirs. Thus then did that 
matter remain ; but the Pope and Michelagnolo taking 
counsel together of other affairs, it was agreed between 
them that the Sacristy and New Library ^ of San Lorenzo 
in Florence should be entirely completed. 

The master thereupon, leaving Some, returned to Flor- 
ence, and there erected the Cupola which we now see, and 
which he caused to be constructed in various orders.^® He 
then made the Goldsmith Piloto prepare a very beautiful 
ball of seventy-two facettes. While he was erecting his 
cupola, certain of his friends remarked to him that he must 
be careful to have his lantern very different from that of 
Filippo Brunelleschi : to which Michelagnolo replied, " I 
can make a different one easily ; but as to making a better, 
that I cannot do.'' He decorated the inside of the Sacristy 
with four Tombs, ^^^ to enclose the remains of the fathers of 

iM por a desoription of the modified plmns of the Tomb and the detells of 
the terms of the varioaB oontraota whioh Miohelangelo made with the hein of 
Pope Jnlina, see Symonds^a Life of Michelaiigelo, I., pp. 181, 18&, 190, 144, 
820, 876; IL, pp. 09, 73, and R GaiUanme, Michel- Ange SetUpteur^ in 
r (Euvre et la Vie, pp. 72-70. See also note 79 in thia life. 

iM The onpola of the Sacristy of San Lorenzo (see Milaneai, VH, p. 193, 
note 2) ; Michelangelo wrote to Clement, in 1684, that Stefano di Tommaso 
had put np the lantern. 

1*1 The fonr Tombs were planned, but only two were oompleted. When 
Michehmgelo went to Carrara to get marbles to bnild the Medid Chapd and 
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the two Popes, Lorenzo the elder and Oiuliono his brother, 
with those of Oiuliano the brother of Leo, and of Lorenzo 
his nephew. Desiring to imitate the old Sacristy by Fi- 
]ippo Brunelleschi, but with new ornaments, he composed a 
decoration of a richer and more yaried character than had 
ever before been adopted, either by ancient or modem mas- 
ters : the beautiful cornices, the capitals, the bases, the 
doors, the niches, and the tombs themselves, were all very 
different from those in common use, and from what was 
considered measure, rule, and order, by Vitruvius and the 
ancients, to whose rules he would not restrict himself. 
But this boldness on his part has encouraged other artists 
to an injudicious imitation, and new fancies are continually 
seen, many of which belong to grottesche rather than to the 
wholesome rules of ornamentation.^'' 

Artists are nevertheless under great obligations to Michel- 
agnolo, seeing that he has thus broken the barriers and 
chains whereby they were perpetually compelled to walk in 
a beaten path, while he still more effectually completed this 
liberation and made known his own views, in the Library of 
San Lorenzo, erected at the same place. ^^ The admirable 

monnmenta, he made his tenth and last Journey to the quarries, whidh he had 
visited for the lint time in 160K, while he was in the serrioe of Julios IL 

MS Symoods sees (op. cif., IL, pi 9) in this annsoaUy incoherent passage of 
Yasari the expression of the ** advent of Baroooo mannerism.** 

>M The Laorentian Library is one of the aTohiieotoral works of Michelangelo 
which has been most criticised. G«mier does not even give it a shaie of his 
eonsidffiBtion in V (Euvre et la VU ; bot Symonds, op. €il,^ has many pages con- 
eemiDg it, and while admitting that, in spite of its faults, there is a certain 
impressiveneas of effect, he goes on to say that Michelanglo^s sabstmctore in 
sach buildings as the Lanrentian Library may be a box, a bam, an inverted 
bottle, he makes this inert mass as substantial as possible, then nses it as a 
pretext for a *^ scenic scheme of paneUing for empty walls,*' which has soper- 
seded the earlier '^oonacientibns striving to construct a living and intelligible 
whole ** The author adds that it never seems to have occurred to Michel- 
angelo that the mouldings, etc., to windows and doors, which latter are in- 
tended really as means of exit, or for entrance of light, or people, could not 
be with '^propriety applied to the covering of blank, dead spaces'* in interiors. 

llie elaborate floor of the libxary is by Tribolo. The carved ceiling was 
executed by Garrota and Tasso. The seats and deffks were carved by the 
same artists, assisted by Battista del Cinque and Ciapino. The admirable 
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distribation of the windows, the conBtraction of the ceiling, 
and the fine entrance of the Vestibnle, can never be eaffi- 
ciently extolled. Boldness and grace are equally conspicnons 
in the work as a whole, and in every part ; in the cornices, 
corbels, the niches for statues, the commodious staircase, and 
its fanciful divisions — ^in all the building, at a word, which 
is so unlike the common fashion of treatment, that every one 
stands amazed at the sight thereof. 

About this time Michelagnolo sent his disciple, Pietro 
Urbano of Pistoja, to Borne, there to execute a figure of 
Christ on the Cross,* which is indeed a most admirable work : 
it was afterwards erected beside the principal Chapel in the 
Minerva by M. Antonio Metelli.^** 

Then followed the Sack of Borne ^" and the exile of 
the Medici from Florence : and in this change, those 
who governed the City resolving to rebuild the fortifica- 

glftM windows are sometimes attribnted to GioTsimi da Udine, bnt it is very 
doubtful if he had anything to do with them. For Charles Gamier^s appra* 
oiation of MicheUngelo as architect, see notes at end of this biography. 

* Bead Christ holding the Cross. 

iM The statne is stiU in S. Maria sopra Minerva. It is on the left of the 
high altar, and is disfigured by brass drapery and a brass shoe. The work 
was ordered in 1514, and was erected in 1521. Michelangelo was interrupted 
in working on it, and confided its final execution to Pietro Urbano, but the 
latter acquitted himself so badly that the finishing of it was given to Federigo 
Friid. To many admirers of Blichelsngelo this statue will remain the least 
satisfactory of his works ; it u reassuring to recognize that the almo^ un- 
pleasant elegance of features, whoUy in discord with the muscular body, is not 
due to the great sculptor, and the reader, with inward satisfaction, re-echoes 
Sebastian del Piombo*s reflections in a letter to Michelangelo upon the domsy 
executant who had botched the master^s design. On the other hand, Burok- 
hardt, Le Cicerone, 1890, p. 457, finds that although the head does not resemble 
our ideal of a Christ, it is fine in sentiment. The contract for the original 
work was made with Bernardo Cenoio, Mario Soappucci, and MeteUo Vari 
(see L* (Euvre et la VU^ p. 268). Vari was a warm friend of Michelangelo, and 
the sculptor olfered to do it orer again, but the offer was not accepted ; in- 
deed the Christ seems to have become famous in its time, and Franais I. had 
it oast for a bronze copy. 

>**In 1527; for interesting details see Cellini*s Autobiography, Symonds^s 
▼ersion ; and also Le Sac de Borne, par Jacqttee Buonaparte, gentilhomme de 
tian Miuiato, translated from the Italian by Prince Napol6on Louis Bonaparte, 
and published in the volume for 1886 of the Choix de Chroniquei^ etc., Pteis. 
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tions^ made Michelagixolo Controller-general * of the whole 
work.*" 

In that capacity he prepared numerons designs, adding 
much to the defences of the city, and more especially sar- 
ronnding the hill of San Miniato with bastions : these he 
did not form in the nsnal manner, of turf, wood, and bundles 
of faggots, but first constructed a basement of oak, chestnut, 
and other strong materials, using rough bricks yery carefully 
levelled : he had previously been despatched by the Signoria 
of Florence to Ferrara, there to inspect the fortifications of 
artillery and munitions of Duke Alfonso I.,^^ when he re- 
ceived many proofs of favour from that Noble, who begged 
the master to execute some work for him at his leisure ; 
which Michelagnolo promiaed to do. 

Having returned to Florence, he proceeded with the forti- 
fications of the city, and although impeded by numerous 
engagements, he yet contrived to paint the picture of a Leda 
for the Duke of Ferrara, This work, which was in tempera, 
proved to be a divine performance, as will be related in due 
time.^ He also continued secretly to labour at the Statues 
fpr the Tombs in San Lorenzo. ^^ Michelagnolo remained 

* Mn. Foster translated eommesBario-generale^ oommiuary-general, bnt in 
view of its modem sense this term would not be understood, and oontruller- 
general has been sabstituted; commetsario is one who is oommissioned or 
made ezeontor. 

iM Michelangelo was appointed to a place on the Noo€ di JiUizia in 1520. 
The general scheme of fortifying Florence was confided to him. 

m The Duke was the greatest authority on fortification in Italy. 

!«• See note 189. 

Iff The statement that Michelangelo worked upon the figures for the Tombs 
of San Lorenzo, that is to say, for the Medicean tyrants, at the very time 
when he was fortifying for the Florentine Republic, is considered by Heath 
Wilson to be a ** slanderous statement ** of VasarL But the figures of Night 
and Morning, Dawn and Twilight are absolutely impersonal, it was to the Art 
that was in these recumbent giants, and not to the memory of the Medici 
Dukes, that Michelangelo was devoted ; if the Republic had triumphed the 
recumbent figures would still have been raluable and useful to it as works 
of art. Michelangelo wished his statues to live; these figures, with their 
solemn, abstract meaning, could neither hinder nor directly glorify either 
party, and it was not unnatural that Michelangelo, returning from the fatigues 
and dangers of the walls, should have seen in his creations that which would 
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abont six months at San Miniato, hastening forward the de* 
fences of the Heights, seeing that the city would have been 
lost, had the enemy made himself master of that point ; ^^ 
he consequently devoted the most zealous attention to the 
works. The before-mentioned Sacristy was also making 
progress, and Michelagnolo occupied a portion of his time 
in the execution of seven Statues for that place, some of 
which he completed wholly, others only in part. In these, 
as well as in the architecture of the Tombs, ^^ all are com- 
pelled to admit that he has surpassed every artist in all the 
three vocations. Among the Statues, either rough-hewn, 
or finished in marble by Michelagnolo for that Sacristy, is 
one of Our Lady.^''^ This is a seated figure with the limbs 



endnn beyond ihe paBdona of the moment, e?en when the working ont of 
thoBO poaaione wu to mean liberty or tyranny. 

>7o It waa only with great difficolty that he peraoaded the leaden to adopt 
hia plan of fortifying Ban Miniato. Although Michelangelo haa been blamed 
for hia lack of acienoe in laying ont theae f ortificationa, it ia aaid that Vanban 
commented farorably on them. 

If 1 Of the architeetnral arrangement of the Saoriaty, Symonda notea that at 
thia time Michelangelo oonaidered atatnary, bronze, baa-reliefa, and painting 
aa eaaential adjnnota to architecture, and in emphasizing the obviooa &ot that 
the acheme of the Medici Saoriaty ia not ao much conatructive aa deooratiTe, 
the author aacribea much of ita ** moat offenaiye qualitiea ** ** to the £act that 
the purpoaea for which it waa deaigned have been omitted.** That is to aay, if 
the work had been finiahed aa Buonarroti meant it to be, many Btatuea and 
rdiefz would have filled what are now empty nichea or blank apacoa. 

179 The atatue, which ia larger than thone of the Duke, ia unfinished. M. 
Guillaume notea that the featurea and attitude of the Virgin expreia anguish ; 
the child hidea hia face ; the Virgin aeems to think ** that he to whom ahc givea 
anck will, after being the pitying Saviour, become the implacable judge " 
{VtEuvre €t la VU^ p. 84). Symonda auggestathat Michelangelo meant to 
place this Madonna between the sainta, and a little higher than them, and to 
paint upon the wall behind them the Crucifixion. In the Louvre there ia a 
fiunouB pen drawing of thia Virgin and Child caUed a study by Michelangelo 
for the statue. In reference to it a criticiam by Mr. Kenyon Cox, the painter 
(SymondB*8 Michelangelo, The Nation, December 8, 1892, pp. 434-435), ia in- 
tereating. Mr. Cox says: "We very much doubt if the so-called * Study' 
for the Madonna of St. Lorenzo can be properly so called. It is boldly and 
rapidly sketched, but every fold of drapery is in the place it occupies in the 
tatatue, and even the light is just as it falls upon the group where it is placed 
in the chapeL We doubt if ev(«n Michelangelo ever oonceived a work of art ao 
abaolutely in ita entirety aa thia." Mr. Cox adda: "la it eren oertain that, 
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crossed^ the Infant Christ being placed astride on the upper- 
most^ and taming with an expression of ineffable sweetness 
towards the mother, as if entreating for the breast ; while 
the Virgin, holding him with one hand and supporting her- 
self with the other, is bending forward to give it him. The 
figures are not finished in every part, yet, in the imperfec- 
tion of what is merely sketched, there clearly appears the 
perfection which is to be the final result. 

But still more did he surprise all beholders by the Tombs 
of the Dukes Oiuliano ^^ and Lorenzo de' Medici, in which 
he appears to have proceeded on the conviction that Earth 
alone would not suffice to give an appropriate burial-place 
to their greatness, he would therefore have other powers of 
the world to take part, and caused the Statues to be placed 
over the Sarcophagus in such rich sort as to overshadow the 
same, giving to the one Day and Night namely, and to the 
other the Dawn and the Twilight. ^^^ All these Statues are 



tlie drawing is by Miohelangolo?** The readinoM of MldheUngelo to rough- 
hew itataet with no other guide (that we know of) than a tiny eketoh has 
been commented upon, and M. Gnillaume {VCEuvre et La VU^ p. 86) cites a 
drawing belonging to the ooUeetion of the Arehdnke Albert at Vienna (this 
drawing is not catalogued by Signer Gotti) as showing the ** netteU dbtolue '* 
of Michelangelo's idea. Kererthdess, as Mr. Ooz has shown, it is yery re- 
Buurkable, even surprising, that a colossus hewn in the rou(^ should so exact- 
ly correspond with a bold pen ** study " for the same. 

>T* Titular Duke of Nemours. 

>' « Duprtf, the sculptor, has cited (see V (Suvre 4t la VU, p. 270), some lines 
written by Michelangelo. The sky and the sea (The Day and Night) speak 
together and say, **We, the Day and the Night have in our rapid flight 
brought Duke Julian to his death. It is but just that he should reyenge 
himself ; behold his yengeence ; as we haye put him to death, he, dead, has 
deprived us of the light, his closed eyes haye shut our own, which no longer 
shine upon the earth. What might he not then haye done with us while he 
lived. ** This apotheosis of the Medici at the hands of Michelangelo at first 
repels us ; such magnificent sculpture seems prostituted in such symbolism. 
But this symbolism was only an excuse for grand sculptural abstractions ; 
the chisel was sincere ; but that the sculptor cared little to etemaliie the 
Medici was shown by his snswer to those who claimed that there was no 
portraiture in his faces of the Dukes. ** Who,** he said, ** wiU care in a thou- 
sand years whether these features resemble theirs or not.** In time the figures 
which were to glorify the Medid seryed to express the sculptor's patriotic ia- 
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beantif al, whether in form or attitnde> while the mnscular 
deyelopment is treated with so much judgment^ that if the 
Art of Scolptnre were lost^ it might, by their means, be re- 
stored to all its pristine lustre. The Statues of those 
Princes, in their armour, also make part of the ornament ; 
Duke Lorenzo, thoughtful and reflective, with a form of so 
much beauty that eyes of mortal could see nothing better ; '" 
and Duke Giuliano,^^ haughty of aspect, but with the head, 
the throat, the setting of the eyes, the profile of the nose, 
the chiseling of the mouth, and the hair, so truly divine, as 
are also the hands, arms, knees and feet, with all besides in-> 
deed, accomplished by our artist in this place, that the 
spectator can never be satisfied with gazing, and finds it 
difiicult to detach his eyes from these groups : and, of a 
truth, he who shall examine the beauty of the buskins and 
cuirass, must believe it to be celestial rather than of this 
world.*" 

digiiAti<m, and the pen, now m linoere m the ohiiel, wrote the aniwor to 
Btconi, perhaps the finest verse whioh MiAhj^Un^jftin ever oonoeived : 

" Oraio m4H 9onno^ epiilL P €$$er di uttto 
Jfentre che *l danno e la vergogna dura 
Nbn V4dfr non ttntir m^ e gran veniura 
P«rtf non nU dutar^ dehj parla frosM.'* 

In the Oodex Vaiieanv§ of MioheUngelo^B poems, the woid Orato Is ohaiiged 
to Caro in the soolptor's own hsndwriting. 

>'* Dr. Grimm (who has been followed by oertsin other antics) reversed the 
names of the Dokes, and basing his theoiy largely upon the oharaoter of tbs 
men caUed the caaqaed warrior Ginliana Heath Wilaon, however, see cp. cU.^ 
Appendix, pp. 568 tt m?., was present on March 1, 1875, at the opening of the 
saroophagns npon whioh are the statues of Dawn snd Twilighti and the body 
within was identified as that of Lorenao Duke of Urbino ; together with hia 
were fouid the remains of his xepnted son, Alessandro de* Medici (i 
sinated by Lorenzino de' Medid). 

iT« M. Bugdne GniUaume says that in the head of OinliaBD we see tha 
feeted ideal of Miobelangda 

"T If. Engine Guillaame, the aonlptor, notes, in VtEwrrt dtla Fie, pp. M, 
05, that as Mtchelsngelo nsed sonlptual effeets in his frescoes of the Sistine, 
so in liis statues of the Medici Chapel he has used pictorial effects, polishing 
certain portions of the nnde, snnooBding the same with almost rough-hewn 
aettiogs of costume or anner, )nst as in a picture strongly lighted planes 
might be made to delaoh thems^ves from a half-tint ; in short, causing the 
half-fiaishedflncfMes to do in sculpture the duty of a background in painting. 
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Bat what shall I say of the Aurora ?^ — a nude female 
form^ well calculated to awake deep melancholy in the soul, 
and to make the Art of Sculpture cast down her chisel. 
Her attitude shows her to have hastily risen from her bed, 
while she is still heavy with sleep ; but in this awaken- 
ing, she had found the eyes of that great prince closed in 
death ; wherefore she turns in bitter sorrow, bewailing, as 
an evidence of the great suffering she endures, her own un- 
changeable beauty. Or what shall I say of the Night ? — ^ 
a statue not rare but unique. Who, in any period of the 
world's history, has ever seen statues, ancient or modern,^ 
exhibiting equal art ? ^ Not only is there here the repose of 

Bymondi, in ipeakiiig of the daim tli*t the roagfa-bewn TwiUght and Day owe 
much of their effeot to this husk of finish, says that snoh criticism is senti- 
mental, not scientific. Perhaps it is, as applied to the Day and Twilight, 
bat as emplc^ed aboTO by M. Gnillanme it is sdentific, *i?h»*<^i, and aathori- 
tstiye. 

iTt The gnat beanty of the Aurora, when seen looking upward from the feet 
to the head shonld be noted. No reprodnotions exist taken from this point 
of view, because distortion would necessarily be produced in the use of the 



iTt|£ GuiOanme notes that in the Night "the head drooping forward 
and patting the whole upper part of the body in penumbtm adds to the plastic 
efleot of the work, while the reflections which light it, by their transparency 
make the marble seem subtle and alire." This is another instance of the way 
in which Michelangelo could show himself sculptor and painter at cncei 
There is a mask, a sketch in terra-cotta, in the South Kensington Museum, 
which J. C. Robinson (Italian Sculpture, eta, in the South Kenshigton Mu- 
seum) thinks was a first sketch for the mask tiiat rests on the arm of the fig- 
ure of Night 

>M Mr. William C. Brownell (French Art) says of these figures: '* Standing 
before the Medioean Tombs the modem susceptibility receiyes perhaps the most 
poignsnt, one may almost say the most intolerable, impression to be obtained 
from any plastic work by the hand of man ; but it is a totally difibrent impres- 
sion from that left by the Parthenon pediments, not only because the senti- 
ment is wholly different, but because in the great Florentine's work it is so 
overwhelming as wholly to dominate purely natural expression, natural 
eharaoter, natural beauty. In the Medici Chapel the soul is exslted ; in the 
British Museum the mind is enraptured. The object itself seems to disappear 
In the one case, and to reyeal itself in the other.'* 

in Tsine says, in his Voyage en Italie^ ** Nothing in modem statuary equals 
them, and the noblest antiques do not surpass them, they are different ; that 
is all that we can say. Phidias created serene gods, Michelangelo suffering 
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one who sleeps^ bnt the grief and regret of one who has lost 
a great and valned possession. This is the Night that ob- 
scures all those who for a certain time expected^ I will not 
say to snrpass^ bat to eqnal Michelagnolo. In this figure is 
all that somnolency which one remarks in the sleeping f orm^ 
as moulded by Nature herself ; wherefore many verses^ both 
in Latin and the vulgar tongue^ were made in praise of our 
artist's work by most learned persons, as, for example, those 
which follow, and of which the author is not known. ^ 

The Night that here thou seest, in graceful guise 
Thus sleeping, by an Angers hand was oarred 
In this pure stone ; but sleeping, still she lives. 
Awake her if thou doubtest, and she'll speak. 

To these words Michelagnolo, speaking in the name of 
Night, replied as below : — 

Happy am I to sleep, and still more blest 
To be of stone, while grief and shame endure ; 
To see, nor feel, is now my utmost hope, 
Wherefore speak softly, and awake me not. 

Certain it is, that if the enmity, which constantly exists 
between Fortune and Genius, had suffered this work to at- 
tain completion. Art might have proved to Nature that she 
is capable of far surpassing her on every point. 

While Michelagnolo was thus labouring with the ut- 
most zeal and love at such works, ^ came the siege of Flor- 

heroea, but safrermg heroes an the eqnale of serene gods; it is the same' 
magnanimity here exposed to this world^s sufferings, there exempt from this 
world's sufferings ; the sea is ss grand in storm as in repose. Brery one h&s 
seen the drawings or castings of these statues, but without ooming here no one 
has seen their soul.** 
>■* The lines were by Gioyan Battista Strozzi, and are : 

lAi noite^ ehe tu vedi in H dolei atti 
Dormir^fu da un Angelo acolpUa 
In que$to toiao^ t perchi dorme ha vUa : 
Dwtaia Me nol credi, parlerattL 

Michelangelo's quatrain is quoted in note 174w 

'''In 1531 Michelangelo's health became injured by hard work on the 
Sacristy and by wony about the tomb of Julius II. The Pope issued a brief 
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ence, which too effectnally impeded the completion thereof ; 
this took place in 1529, when he conld do little or nothing 
more, the citizens having charged him with the care of the 
fortifications, as we have said. He had lent the Bepnblic a 
thousand crowns ; and, as he made one of the Council of War, 
called the Nine, he turned all his mind and thoughts to 
the perfecting and strengthening of the defences. But at 
length, and when the enemy's troops had closed round the 
city, while all hope of aid was gradually disappearing, and 
the difficulties of maintaining the place increased, Michel- 
agnolo, who felt himself to be in a position not suited to 
him, resolved, for the safety of his person, to leave Florence 
and repair to Venice, without making himself known to any 
one by the way.'** He departed secretly, therefore, by the 

on November 21, 1581, in which he oommanded Michelangelo, nnder pain of 
neammuniratUm^ to do no work except on the Saotiety. The spixitaal weapon 
of the Chnioh proTccl effectoal in protecting the aoalptor from oommisdona 
and the heirs of Pope JnUoa, but probably did not whoUy allay his anxiety, 
since to the end his desire to finish the tomb seema to have been sincere. 

iM 'phe attitude of Michelangelo in reference to his departure from Florence 
ii pnzsUng and has never been completely known. Apparently he wished to 
fortify San Miniato and met with opposition, but waa at last sent by the Be- 
pablic to consult Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, a famous authority on fortifica- 
tions. Michelangelo returned to Florence, and on September 21 st again left 
thai city. Gondivi says, the sculptor fearing treachery warned the Signory, 
that hia warning was treated lightly, and that despairing of the dty^s safety 
he fled. A letter to Palla Stroszi from Michelangelo says that a man came to 
him at the bastions outside the San Niocolb gate, on September 2l8t, warned 
him to flee if he meant to save his life, and accompanied him throdgh the 
gates. *< Whether God or the devil was the man," says the letter, " I do not 
know.*' The decoy may have come from a friend who knew that after warn- 
ing the Signory of approaching treachery, Michelangelo would be in danger 
from Malatesta Baglioni, the traitor gencond, or Malatesta himself may have 
sent a messenger to get Michelangelo out of the way as a man dangerous to 
his ()ila]ate8ta*s) plana. Bosini says that Michelangelo told him that Mario 
Ortini, one of the other generals, acknowledged to him (Buonarotti) his belief 
that Baglioni would betray the town, and that these words inspired the 
sculptor to fly. Binaldo Corsini accompanied the latter, but (at Ferrara) 
Gingni persuaded Rinaldo to return to Florence. Michelangelo kept on to 
Venice. A memorandum in Michelangelo^s handwriting, and set down upon 
a half -written letter, dated Venice, September 10th, has caused Big. Gotti to 
believe that Bnonarrotti visited that city on a private misMon for the Repub- 
lic about August 2Qth. Symonds cannot agree with this opinion. The date is 
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road of Monte Miniato^ no one being informed of his pur- 
pose, and having with him only his disciple Antonio Mini, 
and the goldsmith Piloto, his faithful friend.^ They all 
bore a sum of money, each having fastened his portion into 
his doublet ; and having reached Ferrara, the master halted 
to refresh himsell 

Here the suspicions usual in time of war, and the league 
of the Emperor and Pope against Florence, caused the Duke 
Alfonso of Ferrara to keep strict watch, and he required to 
be secretly informed every day by the hosts of all the 
strangers whom they lodged ; a list of all foreigners, with 
the countries to which they belonged, being carried to him 
daily. It thus happened, that although Michelagnolo desired 
to remain unknown, yet the Duke, made aware of his arrival 
by this means, greatly rejoiced thereat, because he had be- 
come his friend. That prince was a man of high mind, 
and delighted in works of genius all his life long. He in- 
stantly despatched some of the principal persons of his 
Court to invite Michelagnolo, in the name of his Excellency, 
to the Palace, where the Duke then was; these Signori 
being ordered to conduct him thither with his horses and 
all his baggage, and to give him commodious apartments in 
the Palace. Michelagnolo, thus finding that he was no longer 

pfosEliiig, bnt may hare been a oareleM error. At aU eTenta, Baonarroti, 
after leaving Florenoe, returned to take hie part in the nege, and thie return 
showeHliat if enspiolon and panic lometimeB prompted tranaient impuleee in 
lUclielangelo, his oondaot was in the end governed by patriotism and enforced 
byconraga 

^ Corsini slso aooompanied him (see note 184). While Michelangelo was 
in Venice, Lasare de Baif, the French ambassador, wrote to both Francis L 
and Anne de Montmorency, announcing the sculptor's presence in the city, 
and stating the belief that if an advantageous invitation were extended, Mi- 
ohelangelo might be induced to go to France. In reply King Francis did 
extend such an invitation, with promise of provision, etc See Baif*s letter 
to M. de Veilly in Florence {L^ (Suvre €t la Vie, p. 276). Symonds's examina- 
tion of the theory of Signer Gotti, that Ifiohelangelo visited Venioe twice, 
the first time in August, on a privy mission, is given at some length, op. eit , L, 
pp. 424, 42ft, note 1. See also Gotti, Vol L, p. 189 ; see also note 184 of this 
Ufa Misserini, in 1840, published a defenoe of Minhelangelo's departure from 
Florence. 
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master of his moyements^ pat a good face on the matter^ 
and accompanied the Ferrarese nobles to the presence of 
their lord, bat withoat removing his baggage from the 
hostelry. The Duke received him gracioasly, bat com- 
plained of his reserve and secrecy; sabseqaently making 
him rich gifts, he did his atmost to prevail on him to settle 
in Ferrara ; bat to this Michelagnolo coald not agree, when 
the Dake reqaested that he woald at least not depart while 
the war continaed, and again offered to serve him to the 
atmost of his power. 

Unwilling to be oatdone in coartesy, oar artist thanked 
the Dake with the atmost gratitade, and taming to his two 
travelling companions, he remarked that he had brought 
12,000 ^ crowns with him to Ferrara, and that if these coald 
be of any service to the Dake, they were to consider his 
Excellency as mach master of them as himself. The Dake 
then led the master throagh the Palace to amase him as he 
had previoasly done at an earlier visit, showing him all the 
fine works in his possession, among others his own Portrait 
by the hand of Titian, which Michelagnolo greatly extolled: 
bat the latter coald not be prevailed on to accept rooms in 
the Palace, and insisted on returning to his inn. The host 
then received varioas sapplies, secretly sent from the Dake 
for the better accommodation of oar artist, and was forbidden 
to accept any remaneration when his gaest shoald depart. 

From Ferrara Michelagnolo repaired to Venice, where 
many of the most distingaished inhabitants desired to make 
his acqaaintance ; bat he, who had never any very high 
opinion of their judgment in matters concerning his voca- 
tion, left the Oiudecca, where he had taken up his abode, 
and where, as it is said, he prepared a design, at the en- 
treaty of the Doge Oritti, for the Bridge of the Rialto, 
which was declared to be one of original invention and ex- 
traordinary beauty.^ He was meanwhile earnestly en- 

>«• Varchi says 19,000 florins. Miohelangelo says in a letter 8,000 dnoats, a 
mcfre probable sum in view of the bnlk and weight of 12,000 florins. 
>•' The bridge was eventnally buUt, 1588-91, by Antonio da Ponte. 
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treated to retnm to his native city^ and not to abandon his 
works there ; a safe conduct was likewise sent him, and, 
moYcd by love of his native place, he did eventually return,^ 
but not without danger to his life. At this time Michel- 
agnolo finished the Leda/** which he was painting, as I 
have said, at the request of the Duke Alfonso, and which 
was afterwards taken into France by his disciple Antonio 
Mini. He also repaired the Campanile of San Miniato, a 
tower which effectually harassed the enemy during the siege 
with its two pieces of artillery.^ The Imperialista then 

in MioheUmgelo retomed about Noyember 20th, and on the S3d the aentenoe 
of outlawry was oommnted into exoloiion from the Gnmd Council for tiuee 
yean. See Gaye*i Carieffgio, IL, p. 214. On Febmaxy 22, 1590, we hear of 
Miohelangelo as ascending, with two other c^oera, the oapdla of the Doomo 
to reconnoitre the enemy*s works. Heir Springer thinks the fact that the 
permission was given only once and for one day, indirect evidence that Mi- 
chelangelo, after his return, took Uttle part in the defence. This theory does 
not seem tenable. A permission would have been required as a safegnsrd 
against other and perhaps untrustworthy persons nsing the same point of 
vantage, but the fact that it was not given again to Miohelangelo is unim- 
portant ; perhaps he did not ask or require it ; many other towers in Florence 
were almost equally available, and aa Heath Wilson suggests, it is probable 
enough that the Signory did not wish the enemy's fire to be drawn to the 
cupola. 

iM The recorded facts concerning the Leda are puzzling and confused. See 
Gotti, op, cU. Mini had a copy made by Benedetto Bene, but apparently 
sold the original to f^cands, and it was taken to Fontaineblean. Sublet dea 
Noyers, one of the Ministers of Louis XIII., is said to have been oflended by 
the character of the subject, and to have first greatly defaced the picture and 
then ordered that it should be burned. Mariette, writing in the time of Louis 
XV., says the order was not carried out, and claims that through all its de- 
faoement the picture still seemed admirable. He adds, that it was restored 
** by a mediocre painter and that it went to England. ** There is a cartoon of 
a Leda in the possession of the Royal Academy, and a large oil painting, much 
injured, belonging to the National Gallery, but not exhibited. Symonds, op. 
eit,^ VoL L, p. 443, note 3, thinks that one of these works " may not improbably 
be a contemporary repliea^^^ some critics would say an original, but nothing is 
proved with certainty. For details see Ootti, Vitn di Michelangelo; also F. 
Reiset, Gazette de8 Beaux- Arte^ Second Period, XV., p. 246 ( Um Visile d la 
Nationed OaUery), 1876, and G. Frizzoni, Arte Ualiana del RinoMcimenio. It 
IS pointed out in the Kunatfreund^ dted by Mr. Claude Phillips in the Maga- 
sine of Art, XII., p. 261, that the first idea of the Leda waa probably derived 
from a relief forming part of a Roman sarcophagus. 

t*<i Heath Wilson {op, eU,, p. 839) points out that the Campanile, which 
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assafled it with heavy cannon^ and^ haying all but effected a 
breach^ would soon have destroyed it utterly, had not Mi^ 
chelagnolo found means to oppose sacks of wool and thick 
mattresses to the artillery ; but he did eventually defend it 
with success, and it is standing to this day. 

We find it furthermore related that Michelangelo at that 
time obtained the block of marble nine braccia high, which 
Pope Clement, in the contention between Baccio Bandinelli 
and himself, had promised to the former. This being now 
the property of the Commonwealth, he demanded it from 
the Gonfaloniere, who granted his request, although Baccio 
had already made his model and diminished the stone con- 
siderably by the commencement of his rough-hewn sketch. 
Michelagnolo now prepared a model on his part, which was 
considered a very fine one ; but on the return of the Medici, 
the marble was restored to Bandinelli.^" The war having 
been brought to an end, Baccio Yalori, commissioner of the 
Pope, received orders to arrest and imprison some of the 
more zealous among the citizens, the Court itself causing 
Michelagnolo to be sought in his dwelling, but he, doubtful 
of their intentions, concealed himself in the house of a 
trusted friend, where he remained several days.^ 

■tfll ezuts, meutirM eight feet square within the walls, ao that if oannon 
were moanted there they muet have been mere popgima, ae oannon of any 
nze oonld not be served in the space. The nse of wool-packs in fortification 
antedates Miohelangelo*s time. The details of the defence of San Miniato axe 
g^ven at length in Grimm^s Life of Michael Angelo. For original sources see 
Miasirini, Difesa di MieheUAngelo BtionaroUi per la sua parterua di Firenze^ 
1840; Lettere di O.-B, BuHniaBen. Varchi tugli aumenimtfUi deW (medio 
(f Firenxc^ published in Fisa, 1822. 

i*> This piece of marble so handed about was destined first by Michelangelo 
to be a Hercules and Antnns (or a Hercules and Cacus), then it was hacked 
by Bandinelli, was again given to Michelangelo, who this time proposed to 
make a Bamson killing a Philistine ; lastly, at the hands of BandineUi, it be- 
came the wretched group so laughed at by contemporaneous Florentines, and 
still to be seen on the Piassa deUa Signoria. A wax model for a Hercules and 
Gacus at the Kensington Museum is attributed to Michelangelo as the sketch 
for his projected group. See J. C. Robinson, the Italian Sculpture, etc., pp. 
141 ^H. 

*** He is said to have been hidden in the eampaniU of Saa Niooolb oltr' Ar- 
no, see Gotti, op. ctt., L, p. 1991 
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But when the first bitterness of resentment had subsided , 
Pope Clement, remembering the ability of Michelagnolo, 
commanded that he shonld be sought anew, but with orders 
that no reproaches should be addressed to him, nay, rather 
that he should have all his early appointments restored, and 
should proceed with the works of San Lorenzo, M. Oioyam- 
battista Figiovanni, an ancient servant of the house of 
Medici, and prior of San Lorenzo, being named superin- 
tendent of the work. Thus reassured, Michelagnolo, to 
make a friend of Baccio Yalori, commenced a figure in 
marble of three braccia high ; an Apollo namely, drawing 
an arrow from his quiver, but did not quite finish it ; it is 
now in the apartments of the Prince of Florence, and al* 
though, as I have said, not entirely finished, is a work of 
extraordinary merit.^ 

About this time there came to Michelagnolo a gentleman 
of the Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, who, having heard that 
the master had completed a beautiful work for him, and 
being unwilling to lose such a jewel, had sent the gentleman 
in question to secure it, who had no sooner arrived in Flor- 
ence than he sought out our artist, to whom he presented 
the letters of his lord. Having received him courteously, 
the master then showed him the Leda ; her arm thrown 
around the swan, and with Castor and Pollux proceeding 
from the egg; a large picture in tempera. The Duke's 

Its The ao-oallad Apolliiio, lofng neglected in the Boboli Gardena, bnt now 
placed in the National Mosenm (the Bargello), ia closing hii quiver, not 
drawing an arrow. The alloiion is pertinent; Baccio Valori poeeeMed the 
power to end, or at least to modify, the Papal proscriptions of the partisans 
of the Republic. M. Gnillanme has noted that the Apollino, thongh mnch 
■mailer, is snalogons In character to the so-called Captives in the Louvre. 
Symonds thinks that it may have been one of these projected Captives 
utilized by Michelangelo as a present to Valori M. de Montaiglon, (^. rit. , 
p. 279, suggests that the great bronse ApoUo brought from the park of St. 
Cloud to the Louvre after the Franco-Prussian war may have some relation 
to this Apollino, and that the latter may be the model for, or genesis of, 
the former. There is in the South Kensington Museum a model in red wax 
which is believed to be a first sketch of the Apollina In the model the 
left arm and the right leg from the knee down are lacking. See J. C. Rob- 
inson, op. dt., p. 145. 
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messenger^ expecting^ from what he had heard of Michel- 
agnolo, to see some great thing, but who was incapable of 
comprehending the excellence and power of art displayed in 
that figure, remarked to the master, ** Oh, this is bnt a very 
trifling affair/' Whereupon our artist, knowing that none 
haye better judgment in a matter than those who had long 
experience therein, inquired of him what his Tocation might 
be. To which the gentleman, secretly smiling and beliey- 
ing himself not to be known for such to Michelagnolo, re- 
plied, '^I am a merchant ;'' at the same time making a sort 
of jest of the question, and speaking with contemptuous 
lightness of the industry of the Florentines. '^Aye, in* 
deed,'' replied Michelagnolo, who had thoroughly under- 
stood the sense of his words ; *^ then you will mdce a bad 
bargain for your master this time ; be pleased to take your- 
self out of my sight." 

In those days Antonio Mini, the disciple of Michelagnolo, 
had two sisters to marry, when the master presented the 
Leda to him, some few days after the conversation just re- 
lated, with the greater part of the designs and cartoons 
which he had made, most noble gift indeed. When An- 
tonio afterwards took it into his head to go to France, 
therefore, he carried with him two chests of models, with a 
vast number of cartoons finished for making pictures, some 
of which had been painted, while others still remained to 
be executed. The Leda he there sold, by the intermission * 
of certain merchants, to Francis the King of France ; and 
it is now at Fontainebleau ; bnt the cartoons and designs 
were lost, seeing that Antonio died before he had been long 
in France, when those treasures were stolen, and our coun- 
try was thus deprived, to her incalculable injury, of those 
admirable works of art. The Cartoon of the Leda ^ has, 

•BMa^'interrentioiL'' 

>*« A cartoon of Leda and the Swan is in the Connoil-room of the Royal 
Academy of Arte, London ; it diffen somewhat from Vasari^s description ; it 
has been attribnted to Bronzino. See 6. Frizzoni, DArie IttUiana nella OaU 
leria Nazionale di Londra. M. F. Chevalier writes of the Leda in VArtuU, 
TIL, new leiies, p. 291, Pteis, 1877. Although the authenticity of the Oar- 
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howeyer, returned to Florence^ and ia in the possession of 
Bernardo Vecchietti. There are four pieces of the Car- 
toons of the Chapel also, which have been brought back by 
the sculptor Benvenuto Cellini, and are now held by the 
heirs of Girolamo degli Albizzi.^^ 

Michelagnolo now thought it fitting and proper that he 
should repair to Rome, there to take the commands of Pope 
Clement, who, though much displeased, was yet the friend 
of distinguished men; His Holiness accordingly forgave 
all, and ordered him to return to Florence with a commis- 
sion to give the ultimate completion to the Library and the 
Sacristy of San Lorenzo. By way of facilitating the prog- 
toon of the Led* in the Royal Academy of London U donbted, tlie statement 
ia made that in Bottijd^a time the original oartoon was bought in florenoe 
and oariied to Londoi^ Michelangelo made a oartoon before 1537 of Venoa 
embracing Cupid, which waa colored, or copied in oolor, by Pontormo, and 
which is now in the UffizL The fine reproduction at Hampton Court may 
also be by Pontormo. The sculptor also confided to Jaoopo a oartoon of a 
Christ appearing to the Magdalen, and the latter painter executed a painting 
from it for Alfonso d^Avaloa and a replica for Alesaandro Vitelll The oar- 
toon was again copied (with the addition of color) by Battista fVanco. Mar- 
oeUo Venusti painted two Annunciations after the deaigna of Michelangelo, 
and according to Francesco Scannelli, the same Venusti painted a little pict- 
ure of a Resurrection of Christ, yery probably inspired by the fine drawing 
of Buonarroti in the British Museum, or by the one in Paris. There was a 
▼ery small picture in the coUection of the Duo d^Orleans, which Dubois de 
St Gelais attributed to Michelangelo, it represented Christ on the Mount of 
Olives. This picture (or else an ancient copy of it) is in the Mnnioh oollee- 
tlon. Paul Mantz is convinced that Maroello Venusti had a great deal to do 
with the execution of it, and perhaps of the conception aa welL (See L' (Buvrt 
et la Vie de Mxchelange^ p. 160.) The same critic declines to accept the fa- 
mous picture of the Three Fates as in any way the work of Miohelangdo, 
whether as to design or execution. 

!•• The following palaoes, galleries, eta, contain important collections of 
Michelangelo*B drawings : Windsor Castle ; Oxford ; Frankfort, Staedel Gal- 
lery ; Casa Buonarroti, Florence ; Lille, Mns^ Wioar ; the Louvre, the British 
Museum, and the Ambrosian Library, Milan. The collection of Michelan- 
gelo*s drawings, formerly at The Hague, has been dispersed. See J. C. Robin- 
son, The Drawings of Michael Angelo and RafTaello in the University Galleries, 
Oxford, 1870. J. Fisher, Fac-similes of the Drawings by Michael Angelo in 
the University Galleries, Oxford, London, 1852. Louis Fagan, The Art of Ml- 
ohael Angelo aa niustrated by the Collections in the British Museum, London, 
188a 
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ress of the work moreoyer, the large number of Statnes 
required for it were distributed among other masters. 
Tribolo reoeived two ; one was given to BaSaello da Monte 
Lupo ; and another to the Servite monk, Fra Qiovan Ag- 
nolo, all sculptors;^ but Michelagnolo assisted each of 

iM Miflhftlangolo g»T6 to lUflkeUo ds Montelnpo the ezeoation of the stotaa 
ot San Duniano, and to Fm Gioran A^nolo Montonoli that of San Goaimo. 
(Gocimo and Damian were patron sainta of the Medioi) Tribolo £eU iU and 
did not ejcecote hia atatnea, and at preaent twelve niohea remain empty. Mi- 
laneai, VIL, p. 208, note 4, namea Batiato del Oinqne aa Batiata Botticelli, 
bat doea not know who Giapino waa. The other maatera were Antonio di 
Haroo di Oiano (JX Garota) and Giovanni Battiata del Taaaa The Uueehi 
have diaappeared ; the woodwork remaina The work upon the Medici aaoriatj 
proceeded alowly, and it waa a Tery long time before the atatnea were plaoed. 

The following la the paaaage from the life of Tribolo, referring to the Sao- 
riaty of San Lorenxo : 

** In theae labonxa the Pontiff would have no delay, and therefore deepatohed 
Michelagnolo to Florence, aending alao with him '.«e Servite Monk, Fra 
GioTan Agnolo, who had ezeoated certain worka in the Belvedere, to the end 
that the lattor might aaaiat in the carving of the maxblea, and might ezeonte 
anch of the atatnea aa Michelagnolo ahoold appoint him to finish nnder hia 
guidance. The latter gave Fra Giovan Agnolo a figure of San Goaimo accord- 
ingly, and thia waa to stand on one side of a Madouna, the figure of Saa 
Damiano, the oommiasion for which had been accorded to Montelupo, being 
intended to occupy the place on the other aide. 

"Theae being thus disposed of, Michelagnolo intended that Tribolo ahould 
execute two nude figures, which were to be plaoed one on each side of the 
statue of the Duke Giuliano, which had previously been aculptured by Mi- 
ehelagndio Mm aftlf One of theae two statues, crowned with cypress, and 
bendhig her head, while the arma are ontatretched in the attitude of grief, aa 
bewailing the death of Giuliano, was to represent the Earth ; the other, 
muling and triumphant, with arma upraised, waa to signify Heaven, and to 
expr e sa rejoicing for the splendor and ornament which she owed to ttie mind 
and heart of that prince. But the adverse fortune of Tribolo opposed herself 
to this arrangement, and exactly at the moment when he would have com- 
menced the statue of the Bsrth, whether from change of air, from the natural 
delicacy of his conatitntion, or from some irregularity in the mode of bis life, 
he feU very seriously ill, and his malady having terminated in quartan fever, 
hung about him for many months, to his indescribable vexation, seeing that 
the grief which he felt at finding himself compelled to abandon hia work, 
while the Monk and Raffaello da Montelupo were gaining possession of the 
field, tormented him no less than the malady itaelf . 

** Eagerly desiring to overcome this disease, to the end that he might not re- 
main behind hia competitors, whose names he daily heard more and more ex- 
alted, he prepared a large model in clay for the statue of the Earth, iU and 
weak aa he waa, and having finished it, began to work on the marble with ao 
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them, making rough models in clay for them all. While 
these masters, therefore, were zealonsly occnpied with their 
works, Michelagnolo proceeded with the Library, the ceil- 
ing of which was finished after his models by the Floren- 
tines Garoto and Tasso, both excellent carvers and masters 
in wood-work ; the shelves for the books being executed at 
the same time by Battista del Cinque and Giapino his 
friend, also good masters in their vocation ; while, to give 
the work its final perfection, the famous Giovanni of IJdine 
was invited to Florence ; when he, assisted by his disciples 
and certain Florentine masters, adorned the Tribune with 
stucco-work ; all these artists labouring zealously to bring 
the edifice to completion. 

Michelagnolo, on his part, was anxious to have his statues 
also in readiness, but the Pope then summoned him to 
Borne, for the purpose of adorning the walls of the Chapel 
of Sixtus with pictures, as he had already done the ceiling 
for Pope Julius II. On the first of these walls, or that be- 
hind the Altar, Pope Clement commanded him to paint the 
Last Judgment, proposing that in this picture he should 
display all that the art of design is capable of effecting ; 
while on the opposite wall, and over the principal door, the 
Pontiff directed that the Fall of Lucifer, and that of the 
Angels who sinned with him, should be depicted, with 
their Expulsion from Heaven and Precipitation to the cen- 
tre of Hell."^ Of these subjects, it was found that Michel- 
agnolo had long before made sketches and designs, one of 
them being afterwards put into execution, in the Church 

maoh <Huro and lolioitode, that the Ibremoit part of the figure was already 
brought oat, when Fortnne, who ia ever ready to impede the progreea of % 
fair commenoement, by the death of Pope Clement at a moment when it was 
least feared, out short the ezpeotations of many ezoelient artists, who had 
hoped beneath the gnidanoe of Miobelagnolo, to obtain for themseWes immor- 
tal glory and perpetaal fame." 

m The FaU of the Rebel Angels was never begnn, though some of the car- 
toons were ezeonted. Didxon, in his Christian Iconogiaphy, notes that the 
" Mirror of Salvation ** in the Sistine Chapel is treated as a drama in whioh 
the FaU of the Rebel Angels (which completed the cycle) formed the Fko- 
logoe and the Last Judgment the Bpilogoe. 
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of the Triniti in Borne, by a Sicilian painter, who had been 
many months with Michelagnolo, and had aerved him in 
the grinding of his colours.^ The pictare, which is in 
fresco, is in the Transept of the chnrch, at the chapel of 
San Gregorio namely ; and although badly executed, there 
is nevertheless a certain force and yariety in the attitudes 
and groups of those nude figures raining down from heaven ; 
and of the others, which having fallen to the centre, are 
then turned into frightful and horrible forms of Demons, 
which certainly give evidence of extraordinary power of 
fancy and invention. 

While Michelagnolo was thus busied with his painting of 
the Last Judgment, no day passed that he did not have 
contentions with the agents of the Duke of XJrbino, who 
accused him of having received sixteen thousand crowns for 
the Tomb of Pope Julius II. He was much grieved at this 
charge, and though now become old, wished to finish the 
tomb, since so unlooked-for an opportunity had been pre- 
sented to him of returning to Rome, whence indeed he de- 
sired never to depart, not being willing to remain in Flor- 
ence, because he greatly feared the Duke Alessandro de' 
Medici, whom he knew to be no friend of his ; nay, when 
the latter had intimated to him, through the Signer Ales- 
sandro VitelU, that he must repair to Florence, there to 
select a better site for the forts and citadel, Michelagnolo 
replied that he would not go thither, unless compelled to 
do so by Pope Olement. 

An agreement being finally arrived at, in respect to the 
Tomb of Julius, the matter was arranged on this wise : the 
edifice was no longer to be an isolated fabric, but merely a 
single facade, executed as Michelagnolo should think best, 
he being held nevertheless to supply to it six Statues by his 
own hand. By this contract the Duke of XJrbino. allowed 
Michehignolo to work during four months ^ of the year for 

iM xhii pttintiBg diaappeftred when the ohapel of Si. FnuMui wm bnfH in. 
the ebnroh. 8m the Abate Titi*a Deeoription of Rome, cited in UCButtrt «< 
la Ffo, p^ 284. tM Or nther eji«l|fraKKitt» 
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Pope Clement, whether in Florence or wherever else it 
might please the Pontiff to employ him ; Michelagnolo now 
believed himself to have obtained qniet, but he was not al- 
lowed to continue his work of the Tomb in peace, because 
Pope Clement, eager to behold the ultimate effort and force 
of bis art in the Chapel, kept him perpetually occupied 
with those paintings.** Yet, while giving the Pontiff rea- 
son to suppose him fully employed with them, he did se- 
cretly work on the Statues for the Sepulchre. 

In the year 1533, Pope Clement died,^' when the works 
proceeding at the Library and Sacristy in Florence, which, 
notwithstanding all the efforts made, were not yet finished, 
were at once laid aside. Michelagnolo then believed himself 
to be free and at liberty to give all his attention to the Tomb 
of Pope Julius, but Paul III. being created High Pontiff, 
no long time elapsed before our artist was summoned by His 
Holiness, who received him with great favour, declaring that 
he wished the master to enter his service and remain near 
his person ; Michelagnolo excused himself, saying, he was 
engaged by contract to the Duke of Urbino until the Tomb 
should be completed ; but Paul, much displeased, replied, 
'^ For thirty years have I had this wish, and now that I am 
Pope will you disappoint me ? That contract shall be torn 
up, for I will have you work for me, come what may.*' 
Hearing this, Michelagnolo was tempted to leave Rome and 
find means for the completion of the Tomb elsewhere. Yet, 
prudent as he was, and fearing the power of the Pontiff, he 
resolved to try if he could not content him with words, and 
so keep him quiet (seeing that he was already so old), until 
some new change might ensue. 

Pope Paul meanwhile, determined to have some important 

*^ Yasari apparently does injastioe to Clement ; the Dnke of Urbino aeemi 
at this time to have been considerate with Michelangelo, and the latter oom- 
plaiDt of neither patron. Heath Wilaon aaya, op. eit., p. 413, that Pope FknVa 
Brief of September 18, 15S7, is eminently unfair to dement in claiming that 
he had prevented the work on the monomeni. 

*"* On September S5, 1584 (N. S.). Michelangelo arrived two dayspreyiona 
to Clement's death ; he never again lived in Florence for any length of time. 
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work executed by Michelagnolo, went one day to his hoase 
with ten Cardinals, and then demanded to see all the Statues 
for the Tomb of Julius ; they appeared to him to be most 
admirable, more particularly the Moses, which, as the Car- 
dinal of Mantua remarked, was sufficient of itself to do 
honour to the late Pontiff. The Cartoons and designs for the 
walls of the Chapel were next examined, these also amazed 
the Pope with their beauty, and he again pressed Miohel- 
agnolo to enter his senrice, promising to persuade the 
Duke of Urbino to content himself with three Statues by 
the hand of Michelagnolo, who might cause the remain- 
ing three to be executed after his own models by other 
good artists. And His Holiness did accordingly so arrange 
with the Duke^s agents^ that a new contract was signed by 
that prince ; ^ but Michelagnolo proposed, of his own free 
will, to pay for the three Statues wanting, as well as for the 
masonry of the sepulchre, depositing one thousand fire hun- 
dred and eighty ducats in the Bank of the Strozzi for that 
purpose. This he might have avoided, had it pleased him 
to do so ; but having done that, he thought he had made 
sufficient sacrifices for so laborious and vexatious an under- 
taking as this Tomb had proved to be, and he then caused 
it to be erected, at San Pietro in Vincola, in the following 
manner.*" 

*^ By the last agreement between the Duke of Urbino, the Pope and Michel- 
angelo, Angust 30, 1542, the latter was to finish the Moses, and Montelnpo 
ivms to complete five statues sketched in the xoogh by Michelangelo, namely, 
the Virgin, which was already nearly finished, the Active Infe, the Contem- 
pUtive Life, a Prophet, and a SibyL Giaoomo (perhaps the Sicilian Jacopo 
del Dnca— see VCEuvre et la Vie^ p. 280), made fonr heads of terminal figures 
for the monament, and Battista di Donate Bentl carved the esontcheon of 
JnlioB IL Three docmnents of 1546, say that not Montelnpo bnt Michel- 
angelo finished the Active Life and Contemplative Life. The Tomb does not 
appe«r to have been ereoted before 1550. Heath Wilson, Michelangelo, pp. 
449, 450, notes the badly fitted blocks of the lower stage of the Tomb, and 
aays that, save for the grand statoe of Moses, **if Michelangelo had deliber- 
ately resolved to justify the complaint of the Delia Bovern, and of the friends 
of that powerful family, he could not have taken more effectual steps te do 
■o,*' than by the way in which he completed the monument. 

>** Gamier, op. cit., p. 198, says of the architectural disposition of the Tomb 
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The lower basement^ with its carved decorations, has four 
pedestals, which project forwards to the extent required for 
giving room to a figure representing a Captive, which was 
originally to have been placed on each, but for which a 
terminal figure was now substituted ; the lower part had 
thus a poor appearance, and a reversed corbel was therefore 
added at the feet of each. Between the termini are three 
niches, of which the two outermost have a circular form, and 
were to have received figures of Victory ; instead of which, 
the one had now Leah, the daughter of Laban, as the 
representative of Active Life ; in one hand she holds a 
mirror, to denote the circumspection which we should give 
to our actions ; and in the other a garland, to intimate the 
virtues which adorn our lives while in this world, and render 
them glorious after death. The opposite niche received Be- 
becca, the sister of Leah, as denoting Life in Contempla- 
tion ; ^ her hands are joined, her knees are bent, and her 
face is turned upwards as in ecstacy of spirit. These Statues 
were executed by Michelagnolo himself in less than a year. 

In the centre is the third niche, but this is of a square 
form, having been originally intended to serve as the 
entrance to the oval temple, wherein the quadrangular sar- 
cophagus was to have been erected. In this niche there is 
now placed the beautiful and majestic Statue of Moses, of 
which we have said enough. Over the heads of the terminal 
figures, which serve as capitals, there are the Architrave, 
Frieze, and Cornice, which project over the termini and 
are richly carved in foliage, ovoli, denticulations, and other 
ornaments. Above the cornice is a second compartment 
without carving of any kind, bat with termini of a different 

of Jnlins that *4t is a oonfaBion of Uttla nioheB, Utile pilasten, little panels 
clapped one against another withoat other purpose than that of serving as 
frame, and such an ngly frame,** to the soalptnre ; he adds that this petty 
work does not in any way suggest Miohelangelo, and that it is not even a 
painter's architecture, but rather the architecture of a goldsmith. 

*^ Condin tells us that the statues of the Ck>ntemplatiTe Idle and the 
Active Life were suggested by the Rachel and Leah of the PurgatoHo 
(XX VU). 
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fonn, and other figures, standing immediately oyer those 
below, they stand in the place of pilasters with yaried 
cornices. In the centre of this compartment, which is similar 
to and accompanies that below in all its parts, is an opening 
corresponding with the niche wherein is the Moses; and 
here, supported by the ressaults of the cornice, is a marble 
sarcophagus on which is the recumbent Statue of Pope 
Julius II. executed by the sculptor Maso dal Boeco.^ Im- 
mediately oyer this and within a niche is the figure of Our 
Lady holding the Diyine Child in her arms, and executed, 
after the model of Michelagnolo, by the sculptor Scherano 
da Settignano. These are tolerably good statues; and 
in two other niches, also of a square form, are two larger 
statues, a Prophet and a Sybil namely, both seated ; they are 
placed immediately oyer the figures represen ting Actiye Life 
and Life in Contemplation. These were made by Baffaello 
da Montelupo, as we haye said in the Life of Baccio his 
father, but did not giye satisfaction to Michelagnolo. 

This part of the Tomb was surmounted by a richly dec- 
orated cornice, which formed the summit of the whole, and 
projected considerably oyer the whole front of the work. 
At the ends of the same, and aboye the Termini, stand 
Candelabra of marble ; and in the centre, or oyer the Prophet 
and Sybil, are the Arms of Julius II. Within each of the 
niches, howeyer, it has been necessary to make a window 
for the conyenience of the monks who serye the church ; 
the choir being behind this monument, these windows per- 
mit the yoices to be heard in the church, and allow the di- 
yine offices to be seen. Upon the whole, then, the work has 
turned out to be a yery good one, although wanting much 
of the magnificence promised by the first design. 

•M This WM Tomnuwo di Pletio Bowoli of Fiesole (150t-74), the pnpU 
of Andrea Oontnooi d& Monte BanaoTino, see Milanesi, VII,, p. 208, note t. 
This recmnbent etatne (Heath Wilson thinks it is beneath criticism) was a 
poor rewaxd for the man who had gi^en Italy the Stanza and the Sittina, 
Raphael paid his debt better with the portrait of the Pitti ; bnt, after a]l, the 
Gsxdinal of Slantna was right, the Moees was monnment enough for one Pope, 
be he who he might 
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Michelagnolo had now resolved^ Bince he conid not do 
otherwise, to enter the seryice of Pope Panl III., who com- 
manded him to continue the paintings ordered by Pope 
Clement, without departing in any manner from the earlier 
plans and inventions, which had been laid before His Holi- 
ness; for the latter held the genius of Michelagnolo in 
great respect ; nay, the lore and admiration which he felt 
for him were such that he desired nothing more earnestly 
than to do him pleasure. Of this there was a proof in the 
fact that Pope Paul desired to have his own Arms placed 
beneath the Statue of the Prophet Jonas,^ where those of 
Julius II. had previously been. But when the master, not 
wishing to do wrong to Julius and Clement, declined to 
execute them there, saying that it would not be well to do 
80, His Holiness yielded at once, that he might not give 
Michelagnolo pain, acknowledging at the same time the ex- 
cellence of that man who followed the right and just alone, 
without flattery or undue respect of persons ; a thing to 
which the great are but little accustomed.^ 

Michelagnolo now caused an addition to be made to the 
wall of the Chapel, a sort of escarpment, carefully built of 
well-burnt and nicely chosen bricks, and projecting half a 
braccio at the summit, in such sort that no dust or other 
soil could lodge on the work.** But I do not propose to 

*M The groapc painted by Michelangelo nnder the Prophet Jonas were 
painted out when the Last Judgment was executed. The genealogioal aerieB 
ahowing the descent of Christ from Abraham was thus rendered inoomjilete. 
There is a reproduction of the groups destroyed, in W. Tomig Ottley*8 Barly 
Florentine School (1836). The engraWng was made after a drawing of the 
early part of the sixteenth oentnzy, which had come into the possession of 
8amn^ Rogera 

*" Michelangelo, in the oonyersations reported by Francis of HoUsnd 
(lee note 801 ), says that not nnoften the pope wearied him by asking too much 
of hii company, and that for his part he would rather work after his 
own fashion for His Holiness than stand up in his presence aU day long. He 
adds : ** I sometimes without realising it put this felt hat on in the pope*8 
presence and speak very freely to His Holiness. He doean*t put me to death 
for it, but lets me live, snd as I told you, it*s just at such times that I am 
thinking most about his interests.** 

*M The projection is not apparent from below. If it kept off dust it also ia- 
oreaied the injury from rising smoke. 
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enter into details ^ as regards the compositions or inyen- 
tions of this story^ because there have been so many prints, 
great and small, made from it that I need not waste my 
time in describing the same.^^ Let it snffice to say that 
the purpose of this extraordinary master was no other than 
the representation by the pencil of the hnman form, in the 
absolute perfection of its proportions, and the greatest pos- 
sible variety of attitude, with the passions, emotions, and 
affections of the soul, expressed with equal force and truth : 
it was sufficient to him to treat that branch of art wherein 
he was superior to all, and to lay open to others the gran- 
deur of manner that might be attained in the nude form, 
by the display of what he could himself effect in the diffi- 
culties of design, thus facilitating the practice of art in its 
principal object, which is the human form. Keeping this 
end in view, he gave but slight attention to the attractions 
of colouring, or to the caprices and new phantasies of cer- 
tain delicate minutisB, which some painters, and not perhaps 
without good show of reason, have been especially careful to 
cultivate. Many, indeed, who have not possessed Michel- 
agnolo's distinction in design, have sought by the variety of 
their tints and shades of colouring, by many fanciful and 
varied inventions, or, in short, by some other method of 
proceeding, to make their way to a place beside the first 
masters ; but Michelagnolo, taking firm ground on the most 
recondite principles of art, has made manifest to all who 
know enough to profit by his teaching, the means by which 
they may attain perfection. 

But to return to the story. Michelagnolo had brought 
three-fourths of the work to completion, when Pope Paul 
went to see it ; and Messer Biagio da Gesena, the master of 

*** If the frescoes hy Perngino equftUed his Delivery of the Keys to Peter, 
which is upon the lateial wsll, we may heartily regret their loss sad wish 
that there had heen space for both them and the Last Jadgment 

»• In the life of Sebastian del Piombo, Vol. IH, p. 837, Yasari states that 
Bebastiaa prepared the wall in oil for painting the Last Judgment^ and that 
Michelangelo ordered the preparatum to be remoTcd. The story may or may 
not be true. 
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ceremonies^ a very pnnctilioas man^ being in the Chapel 
MFith the Pontiff, was asked what he thought of the per- 
formance. To this he replied, that it was a very improper 
thing to paint so many nude forms, all showing their naked- 
ness in ^at shameless fashion, in so highly hononred a 
place ; adding that such pictures were better suited to a 
bath-room, or a road-side wine-shop, than to the chapel of 
a Pope. Displeased by these remarks, Michelagnolo re- 
solved to be avenged; and Messer Biagio had no sooner 
departed than our artist drew his portrait from memory, 
without requiring a further sitting, and placed him in Hell 
under the figure of Minos, with a great serpent wound 
round his limbs,'^ and standing in the midst of a troop of 
devils : nor did the entreaties of Messer Biagio to the Pope 
and Michelagnolo, that this portrait might be removed, 
suffice to prevail on the master to consent ; it was left as 
first depicted, a memorial of that event, and may still be 
seen."* 

It chanced about this time that Michelagnolo fell from a 
no inconsiderable height of the scaffolding around this work 
and hurt his leg, yet in the pain and anger this caused him 
he would suffer no surgeon to approach his bed ; wherefore 
the Florentine physician. Maestro Baccio Bontini, the friend 
of Michelagnolo, and a great admirer of his genius, who was 
a very eccentric person, taking compassion on his state, 
went one day to knock at the door of the house. Obtaining 
no reply, either from his neighbours or himself, he strove to 
make his way in by a secret entrance, and from room to 
room at length arrived at that wherein the master lay. He 
found him in a desperate state, but from that moment he 
would not leave his bed-side, and never lost sight of the 
patient until he had effectually cured the injured leg. 

•11 Boand the waist rather— Michebuigelo here foUowa Dante. 

*'* Meeaer Biagio is said to hAve oomphuned to the Pope who told him that 
he oonld do nothing, saying, "Had the painter sent thee to Porgfttocy, I 
would hare naed my heat efforts to release thee, but sinoe he hath seat thee to 
Hell, it 18 useless to oome to me, as I hare no power there; ' w&» nitUa etl rs> 
demptioJ' " 
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His malady overcome^ and having returned to his work, 
the master laboured thereat continually for some months^ 
when he brought it to an end,^ giving so much force to the 
figures of the same, that they yerified the description of 
Dante, — '' Dead are the dead, the living seem to live/' The 
sufferings of the condemned and the joys of the blessed are 
exhibited with equal truth ; wherefore, this painting being 
given to view, Michelagnolo was found to have surpassed 
not only all the early masters who had painted in that 
Chapel, but himself also, having resolved, as respected the 
ceiling which had rendered him so celebrated, to be his own 
conqueror; here, therefore, he had by very far exceeded 
that work, having imagined to himseU all the terrors of the 
last day with the most vivid force of reality. For the 
greater pain of those who have not passed their lives well, 
he has represented all the Passion of our Saviour Christ, as 
presenting itself to their view ; the cross, the column, the 
lance, the sponge, the nails, and the crown of thorns, being 
all borne in the air by nude figures ; whose difficult and 
varied movements are executed with infinite facility. The 

*" The oartoon lor the freeoo of the Lut Jadgment was mede before Sep* 
iember, 1684, that ie to mj, during the lifetime of Clement Bj a brief of 
Fkol m, September 1, 1585, pnbliahed in 1809 by Moreni, vide IL A. de Mon- 
teiglon, ViBwff et la F(tf, p. S84, we eee th&t the work had been oommenoed* 
The finiahed painting waa nnoovered Deoember 25, 1541, for the Ohristmaa 
eelebratum. The figuee in the lower part of the oompoaition are two metrea 
high, thoae of the centre three to three and a half, thoae sanaanding the 
Ghriat four metiea ; it ia, however, to be remarked that in each portion of 
the pietore there are fignrea whose lizes Tary greatly aooording to the planet 
of p erapeetiveL The freaoo haa been greatly injured by restoring or altering. 
Aretino waa ahooked (!) by the nndity of the figarea, and DanieUo Riodarelli 
(of Volterra) waa oommiiaioned to paint draperiea npon them and earned the 
name of " <2 BragheUans^ " the breeoheamaker. DanieUo, a f oUower of Michel- 
angelo, liad no idea of color and may be answerable for aome of the preaent 
erode color of the fresco, bat toward 1666 Girolamo da Fano retoaohed it 
again. In 1769 draperiea were painted npon many fignrea (probably by Ste- 
fano F6aci). Add to all thia deliberate alteration the injury caoaed by dust, 
eobweba, cracking, natoral darkening, and above all by the blackening caosed 
by candle-ffmoke and by that from the papera bnmed after each papal elecH 
tion and we have aome idea of the detedoration whioh haa come to thia huge 
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aeated figure of our Lord^ with a countenance terrible in 
anger^^^ is turned towards the condemned, on whom he 
thunders anathema^ not without great horror on the part of 
Our Lady, who, wrapt in her mantle, is the witness of that 
destruction. 

There are, besides, a vast number of figures. Prophets, 
and Apostles, surrounding the Saviour;^ those of Adam 

n« Hftydon uys, in hla OocrMpcmdenoe and 'fMid-TwSk, IL, pi 15S : ^ When 
we oonaider that these frightful giants are zepreeentetiona of Chxist and liia 
■ainta, it does appear the greatest dneliotion of propriety ever committed in 
art.** Many have felt with Haydon, if in lesser measure; others, like 
Grimm, have snrrendered themselyes to the power and sweep of the woric, 
and, indeed, even thoee to whom the Last Judgment is most antipathetic, 
must acknowledge that portions of the work have great beauty and assuredly 
show astonishing skill, invention, and variety of movement. It is certainly 
hard to find in either face or figure of this furious, beardless athlete anything 
which fulfils the idea of what is GhristUke. Frauds of Holland (see note 
801), quotes Michelangelo aa saying that only the most illustrious artists 
should be permitted to execute devotional pictures or statues since *' badly 
painted figures distract the mind and diTninish the devotion ** of the onlookn; 
espedally if that onlooker have little devotion to begin with. 8ymonds*s re- 
marks that this really sound proposition rings a little hollow coming from the 
Ups of one who created the CSirist of the Itinerva or of the Last Judgment; 
and we may add that Miohelangelo^s theory, if baaed upon a sound premise, is 
not borne out by facts, certainly beautiful things $Kould be more worshipful 
than unbeantiful things, but this is not the case in Italian churches, where 
the devout are not preoccupied by questions of esthetics or of Uchniqut; 
Goethe is nearer right when he says that ^'miracle-woiking pictures aie gen- 
erally very bad works of art." An interesting reference in Symonda (op, cU,, 
n., p. lis, note), quotes Ammanati in a letter of August 22, 15S8. He says 
that Michelangelo had told him " that good Christians always make good and 
beautiful pictures ! " He, Ammanati, then goes on to attack his own Fountain 
of Neptune on the Piacsa della Signoria as indecent. 

*" Heath Wilson (op. eU,, 437), who had exceptional opportunities for 
studying the fresco, notes that in the frescoes on the vault the figures are 
painted with the utmost acearaoy of detail, but in the Last Judgment, which 
is, of course, much nearer the observer, many of the heads are generalised and 
minute details are avoided. Michelangelo's method of procedure appears to 
have been about the same as for the vault, except that the stylus was less fre* 
quently used in transferring the design to the waU. Heath Wilson, as has 
been already mentioned, notes from personal study of the surface aeen dose 
at hand from a scaffi>ld, that even upon the vaulting frescoes, Michelangelo 
used the dotted lines obtained by pouncing more frequently than he did the 
stylus ; the critic dtes in proof of his statement the cartoons in Nn^lea. Ai 
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and St. Peter are more especially conspicaous^ and they are 
believed to have been made so ; the one as the first parent 
of those thus brought to judgment^ the other as being the 
founder of the Christian religion. At the feet of Christ is 
a most beautiful figure of San Bartolommeo^ holding forth 
the skin of which he was deprived ; with a nude figure of 
San Lorenzo, and those of other saints male and female, to 
say nothing of the many other forms of men and women, 
some near and some at greater distance, who embrace each 
other and express their joy ; they, by the grace of God and 
as the reward of their good works, having secured eternal 
blessedness. Beneath the feet of our Saviour are the seven 
Angels with the seven trumpets, described by St. John the 
Evangelist ; and as they summon all to judgment, the ter- 
rible expression of their faces causes the hair to stand on 
end. Among the angels, there are two holding the Book of 
Life ; while near them on one side, and not without ad- 
mirable forethought, are the seven mortal sins in the form 
of demons : they are struggling to drag down to hell the 
souls which are flying, with beautiful attitudes and admira- 
ble foreshortenings, towards heaven. 

Nor has our artist hesitated to show the world how, in 
the resurrection of the dead, these forms retake their flesh 
and bones from the earth itself, and how, assisted by others, 
already risen to life, they are soaring into the heavens, the 
blessed spirits above also lending them aid ; every part ex- 
hibits the peculiarities that may be supposed best suited to 
such a work : the master having made sketches and en- 
dured fatigues of all kinds, as indeed may be clearly per- 
ceived throughout the whole. This is, perhaps, more par- 
ticularly manifest in the barque of Charon, who stands in 
an attitude of furious anger, striking with his oars at the 
souls which are dragged into the boat by the devils : as Mi- 

to the stylus, Wilwm believes that in the case of the Adam in the Tanlting 
frescoes Hiohekmgelo used the point in free oorrootion and not as a tracing 
point with paper interposed between it and the pkster. The fresoo of the 
LMt Judgment is muoh retonohed in distemper ooknr. 
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chelagnolo's mostbeloTed author^ Dante, has described him, 
when he says, — 

Charon, the demon, with the eyes of brass,'*' 
Calls the sad troops, and having gathered all, 
Smites with raised oar the wretch that dares delay. 

Nor would it be easy adequately to describe the variety 
' displayed in the heads of those devils, which are truly 
monsters of hell. In thd sinners also, the crimes they have 
committed, with their fear of eternal punishment for the 
same, are equally manifest, and, to say nothing of the 
beauty of this work, the harmony with which it is executed 
is so extraordinary that the pictures appear as if all painted 
in the same day, while the delicacy of their finish surpasses 
that of any miniature. But of a truth the number of fig- 
ures, with the grandeur and dignity of the composition, 
are such, while the expression of every passion proper to 
humanity is so fully and so wonderfully expressed, that no 
words could do the work justice. The proud, the envious, 
the avaricious, or the luxurious, are easily distinguished by 
one who examines with judgment, the master having given 
his attention to every point, and maintained the truth of 
Nature in each expression, attitude, and circumstance, of 
whatever kind ; a thing which, however great and admirable, 
was not impossible to Michelagnolo, who was ever prudent 
and observing. He had seen many men and lived much in 
the world, thereby acquiring the knowledge which philoso- 
phers seek to obtain from books and refiection. 

The man of judgment and one well versed in Art will 
here perceive the latter in all its force, and will discover 
thoughts and emotions in these figures such as were never 
depicted by any other than Michelagnolo himself. Here we 
may learn how the attitude may be varied even in the most 
extraordinary gestures of young men and old, male and 
female ; and who can fail to perceive herein the greatness 
of his art, as well as the grace which had been imparted to 

* Bead flame (biagia) for brmas. 
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him by Nature, when they moved the hearts of the ignor- 
ant almost as they do those of men well versed in the 
matter ? Foreshortenings are here seen which give the ap- 
pearance of the most perfect relief, with a softness and 
delicacy of every part, showing what paintings may be when 
executed by good and true masters : but in some of these 
figures there are outlines turned by Michelagnolo in a man- 
ner that could have been effected by no other than himself. 
At a word, we have here the true Last Judgment, the real 
Condemnation, the effectual Besurrection. For our arts 
this work is, in short, the example of a great picture sent 
by Ood to men, thereby to show them how Fate proceeds, 
when spirits of the highest order are permitted to descend 
to this our earth, bearing within them the grace and di- 
vinity of knowledge as innate, or a part of themselves. 
Those who had before believed themselves acquainted with 
Art, are led bound and captive by the work before us, and, 
gazing on the evidence of power in these contours, they 
tremble and fear as if some great Spirit had possessed him- 
self of the art of design ; examining these labours, their 
senses are bewildered at the mere thought of what other 
paintings executed, or to be executed, must needs appear, 
when brought into comparison with this paragon. 

Truly fortunate may that man be esteemed, and happy 
are his recollections, who has been privileged to behold this 
wonder of our age. Thrice blessed and fortunate art thou, 
Paul III., since God has permitted that under thy pro- 
tection was sheltered that renown which the pens of writers 
shall give to his memory and thine own ! How highly are 
thy merits enhanced by his art I A great happiness, more- 
over, has most assuredly been his birth for the artists of 
our time, since by the hand of Michelagnolo has been re- 
moved the veil of all those difficulties which had previously 
concealed the features of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture ; seeing that in his works he has given the solution o* 
every difficulty in each one of those arts.**' 

*M Aiohiteotonioallj the Last Judgment is out of harxnony with eTerything 
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At this work Micbelagnolo laboared eight yearB.*^^ He 
gave it to public view on Christmas-day, and (as I think) in 
the year 1541. This he did to the amazement and delight, 

die in the Sistine Chapel ; it hai no reUtion to the deooratiTe distiibntlon of 
the walli, hM no bordezing of any sort, and forma a aingle piotnre from the 
•vaulting almost to the paTement. Miohelangelo waa probably wholly indif- 
ferent to thia, for no man otot oentred himaelf more oompletely in hia own 
artistic acheme with complete indifference to that of othera. We oannot 
jadge of the color, for the latter haa been defaced and altered, bnt it ia prob- 
able that it waa at leaat dignified if monotonona, and did not offimd by any of 
the crade tones added by the ** breeohea maker ** or other over-painteza. Aa 
to the compoaition Paul Mantz aaya that we mast not call it confnaed, that it 
ia rather aymmetrical almoat to a mathematical point. Manti ia only half 
right here ; it ia quite troe that it ia divided np into abadntely aymmetrical 
groapa, bat in a work of art what 9eenM, ooanta, with the onlooker, not what 
it, and the Last Jadgment, thoagh mathematically ordered, aeema oonfoaed ; 
the eye of the apeotator wanders aimleaaly all over it — acme of the groapaeren 
appear haddled and acme of the figorea aprawling. The giant thorax and 
amall elegant head which give aooh heroic dignity to the figoiea in the Taolting 
here are exaggerated paat reaaon ; the closely cropped, tiny heads of the damned 
in Charon*a boat, aarmoonting bodiea ao huge, ao gnarled, and ao regularly 
aeamed with ridgea of muscle that they are like relief maps, make the figorea 
appear like ao many prize-fightera. In the freacoea of the ▼anlting, nature and 
Bcience anpplement each other in complete eqmlibrinm, but here all ia aoience. 
There ia power, force, impetuoaity, but little of nature ; the figniea of tho 
Taulting are portentoua, but theae are gloomy and even ferocioua ; there ia no 
place here for earth or aea, only for bodiea, and the whole wall aeema to be alire 
and writhing. On the whole thia fresco ia the first unmistakable indication 
that the moat tremendoua peraonality which ever expreased itaelf plaatically 
waa not exempt from the common lot of artistic CTolution ; here Michelangelo 
becomes decadent. Such ia the effect produced by the Laat Judgment aa yon 
look at the original. If, on the contrary, yon examine the photographs, par- 
ticularly the isoohromatic photographa of AUnari (the carbon photographa 
have a comparative woollineaa of aurface which make the amall detail lesa dia- 
tingniahable), aingle fignrea are discovered which posaesa great beauty, even 
delicacy, both aa to body and head. Certain male figurea of saints leaning 
forward and pointing on either aide above the Christ, certain female figures in 
the upper left-hand portion of the picture, for instance the naked woman bend- 
ing forward from her hips, but backward from the spectator, would, if photo- 
graphed aingly, become the subjects of our hearty admiration. Among the 
works treating of the Last Jadgment^ M. de Montaiglon in V(Eyvre et la Fte, 
p. 836, cites nearly a dozen authors, all of them dating from the early part of 
the century. Eugene Delacroix is, however, alwaya worth reading (aee Sur 
lejugement Dernier^ Apropoi de la eopie de Sigalon^ Setme dee Deux Jfondee^ 
August, 1837). 
iti pfom 1584 to 1541. 
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not of Rome only but of the whole world. For myself, I, 
who was at Venice that year, and went to Rome to see it, ^ 
was utterly astounded thereby.^* 

Now Pope Paul had caused a Chapel, called the Pauline, 
to be built by Antonio da Sangallo, as we have before re- 
lated, in imitation of that erected by Nicholas V., and he 
now resolved that Michelagnolo should there paint two large 
stories ; ^ in one of them our artist accordingly depicted 
the Conversion of St. Paul : ^ Our Saviour Christ is seen in 
the air above, with a multitude of angels, nude figures, 
exhibiting the most graceful movements. On the earth 
beneath them lies Paul, fallen from his horse, stunned and 
bewildered ; some of the soldiers standing around are about 
to raise him up, while others, terrified by the voice and the 
majesty of Christ, are betaking themselves to fiight : their 
movements and attitudes are of singular beauty ; the horse 
likewise, endeavouring to fly from the place, appears to 
hurry after him the servant who is seeking to restrain the 
velocity of his course ; the whole story indeed offers evidence 
of extraordinary power and design. In the second picture 
is the Crucifixion of St. Peter, a most beautiful figure bound 
naked to the Cross. The executioners have made a hole 
in the earth wherein they are about to fix the cross, that 
the martyr may remain crucified with his feet in the air ; a 
picture full of fine thought and consideration. 

«• The door end of the Sietine Chapel oontaiiu two freicoet by foUowen of 
Xiohelaiigelo, Enrico Fiammingo and Matteo de Leve. 

s>*Maroello Yenarti ezeoated a copy for Cardinal Aleaaandro Furneie, it is 
now at Naples, is 2.65 metres high, and is painted in oQ. There is a oopy by 
Bigalon, execnted 1834-86, in the old ohapel of the Pctits-Angnstins, in tha 
fieole des Beaux- Arts at Paris. For details see Charles Blanc*s itroU Ftaren- 
tine {I£iehiilangelo Buonarroti, pp. 90, 91). See also note 216 of this life. 

»* The fresooea were probably began in October, 1542, and were finished 
seven years later. They are more injored by smoke and time than the Sistine 
paintings. 

»> In this fresoo of the Conversion of Saint Paul exaggeration, which waa 
]fiohelangelo*s most dangerous tendency, is pushed to its ntmost point, so 
tiiat this work shows only too plainly the failing powers of old age, and be- 
comea nnpleasant, even in parts ofTensive. There are drawings at Oxford and 
in the British Museum for figures in thia piotore. 
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The attention of Michela^olo was constantly directed 
towards the highest perfection of art, as we have said else- 
where ; we are therefore not here to look for landscapes, 
trees, baildings, or any other variety of attraction, for these 
he never regarded ; perhaps becanse he would not abase his 
great genias to such matters. These were his last pictures, 
they were painted in his seventy-fifth year, and as he told 
me himself, at great cost of fatigue, seeing that painting, 
and more especially fresco, is not the work of those who 
have passed a certain age. Michelagnolo now arranged that 
Perino del Vaga, a most excellent painter, should decorate 
the ceiling with stucco-work and painting after his designs, 
and to this Pope Paul III. consented ; but the work being 
delayed, nothing more was done, as indeed has been the case 
with many undertakings, which the irresolution of artists or 
the indifference of princes has caused to be lef t unfinbhed.*^ 

Pope Paul had begun to fortify the Borgo, and had called 
Antonio Sangallo, with many of the Boman nobles, to counsel 
in that matter, but knowing that Michelagnolo had directed 
the fortifications of San Miniato at Florence, he determined, 
after many disputes, to ask his opinion also. Thinking dif- 
ferently to Sangallo and most of the others, Michelagnolo 
nevertheless uttered his thoughts plainly, when Sangallo told 
him that sculpture and painting were his arts, and not forti- 
fication : to this Michelagnolo replied, that of sculpture and 
painting he knew but little ; of fortification, on the contrary, 
the much he had thought of it, with what he had accom- 
plished, had taught him more than had ever been known 
by Sangallo and all his house put together. He then pro- 
ceeded, in the presence of all, to point out the errors that 
had been committed. One word calling forth another, the 
Pope was compelled to impose silence on every one ; but no 
long time afterwards, Michelagnolo brought the whole 

*** Paul in. ^pointed an oflloial gnardian to keep the frescoes free from 
dnst and smoke in both the Sistine and Panline Chapels. Miohelangelo^s old 
servant, Urbino, was the first incnmbent of this office, which does not appear 
to have been kept np after Paul's death. 
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fortification of the Borgo, designed in such sort as to throw 
light over all that remained to be done ; and this, opening 
the eyes of each person concerned, caased the great gate of 
Santo Spirito, designed by Sangallo, and then near its con- 
clusion, to be discontinued and to remain unfinished.^ 

The active spirit of Michelagnolo could not endure to 
continue unoccupied ; and not being able to paint any longer, 
he set himself to work on a piece of marble, whence he pro- 
posed to extract a Pieti,^ consisting of four figures larger 
than life ; doing this for his amusement and pastime as he 
said, and because the use of the hammer kept him in health. 
Our Saviour Christ, as taken from the Gross, is supported 
by the Virgin Mother, who is powerfully aided by Nicodemus, 
a figure standing beneath, with the feet firmly fixed on the 
earth. One of the Maries also, perceiving that the powers 
of Our Lady are about to fail, comes also to her aid, as, over- 
come by her grief, she can no longer support the form of her 
Son. A dead body equal to this of Christ could not possibly 
be found ; sinking with the limbs in perfect abandonment, 
the attitude is different from that of any other, not of 
Michelagnolo's own execution only, but of any that has 
ever been made. The work is such as has rarely been 
extracted from a single stone, it is a truly beautiful as well 
as laborious one, but, as will be related hereafter, it suffered 

*■* Miohalaiig«lo began his work on tiheie f ortifioationi In 1546, being rap- 
ported in hia Tiewi by Fnmoesoo Montemellino, mad in 1557 we again find 
the old aoalptor aa aroliiteofr-in-ohief with Jaoopo Meleghino, who worked 
under his diraotion. The fortificationa were OTentnally oompleted by Jaoopo 
Foato Castriotto, of Urbina For detaila, aee Amadio Bonohini, // JforUemel^ 
Uno di Perugia e U forti/UoMknu di Soma al tempo di Paolo II£, nel 
OiomaU di ISrudizione artiitica, Perugia, 1879^ 

>MThia work la now behind the high altar of the Cathedral of Florenoe. 
The atone aelected for the gionp was one of the oapitala of the Temple of 
pBaoe ; the marble oontained many flawa. After injnring the gionp by ao- 
etdent^ IGohelangelo began deliberately to break it to pieoea, when Antonio^ 
hia aeryant, begged it of him. Tiberio Caloagni, with the aeolptor'a oonaent, 
booc^t it of Antonio, mended it, and aold it to Franoeaoo Bandini, a Floren- 
tine exile, aettled in Borne. Later it went to the new Medici Chapel, in Fk»r^ 
enoe, and last of all, in 1723, to ita present plaoe. Bee Bymonds, op. cU,, IX;,, 
pp. 802,908. 
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many mishaps^ and nltimately remained anfinished ; although 
Michelagnolo had intended this groap to serve as his own 
monument^ and to be placed at the altar near which he hoped 
to be laid to his final rest.^ 

In the year 1546^^ it chanced that Antonio da San Oallo 
died ; a Director for the fabric of San Pietro was required^ 
and there were varioas opinions as to who shoald be en- 
trusted with the office ; at length, and^ as I believe, in- 
spired by God, His Holiness resolved to send for Michel- 
agnolo. Being asked if he wonld undertake the work, the 
master replied that he would not, architecture not being his 
vocation ; but when entreaties were found useless, the Pope 
commanded him to accept the trust, and to his infinite re- 
gret he was compelled to obey. One day among others that 
he had gone to the building accordingly, to see the model 
in wood prepared by Sangallo, and to examine the fabric, 
the whole party of the Sangallicans came to meet him, and 
in the best terms they could find, expressed their satis- 
faction at his appointment, remarking that the model be- 

*** M. Bagdne GaiUmnine, the wmlptor, ipeaks with authority (X* OSuort el la 
Vie^ p. 103 et teq.) apon the prooeasee and methods of Michelangelo, and 
especially their relation to thia Deposition which the famous French sculptor 
profoundly admirea. He calla it the most pathetic of Miohelangelo*s works, 
saying that the idea of penitence exhales from it. He belicTes that the stand- 
ing figure is not Joseph of Arimathea, but Michelangelo himself, who presses 
the Christ to his breast, looks out at us, and like Dante speaks to us of the Re- 
demption and of the blood which it haa cost. While convinced that Michel- 
angelo^s disdain of measurements, his manner of attacking the marble itself, and 
at once, chisel in hand, gave to his rough-hewn works a vitality, character, and 
poignancy not dreamed of in the work of those who chiselled by rule and meas- 
ure, M. QuiUaume believes also that this headlong haste often went too far, and 
gave the death-wonnd to the statue before it had yet struggled forth into oom- 
plete life. The record of the injury done by a violent blow by the chisel to 
this Deposition, and of its final abandonment by the old sculptor, who, sleepless 
and feverish, worked at night upon it with a single lighted candle &stened to 
bis cap, is a pathetic story of genius struggling againat age and infirmity. 

n* Antonio da San Gallo died October 3, 154fi, the post of arohiteot-in-ohiflf 
«t St. Peter^s was conferred on Michelangelo by a papal brief of Paul HI., 
dated January 1, 1547. A brief of the same pope, dated twelve years earlier, 
September 1, 158.^ had made Buonarroti arohiteot, painter, and soulptor of 
the Apostolic Palaoe. 
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fore them was a field on which he need never want pasture. 
^< Yon speak well/' replied Michelagnolo^ intending to im- 
ply (as he declared to one who was his friend) that the past- 
are was good for sheep and oxen and other animals who 
know nothing of art.'*' Nay, he would often publicly de- 
clare that Sangallo had left the building without lights, and 
had heaped too many ranges of columns, one above the 
other, on the outside ; adding, that with its innumerable 
projections, pinnacles, and divisions of members, it was 
more like a work of the Teutons than of the good antique 
manner, or of the cheerful and beautiful modem style ; he 
furthermore affirmed that fifty years of time, with more 

*** Bninante^s original dengn consisted of a ohnzoh in the form of a Greek 
eross with semtoironlar apees. The angles made by the arms of the oross 
were to haTe been filled with shrines and chapels, so that the exterior would 
haTe resembled a square. The whole was to haye been surmounted by » 
shallow dome at the intersection of the arms of the oross, and small domes 
were to hsve crowned other parts of the building. The piers for the central 
dome were too weak as originally designed, and only a smaU portion of Bra- 
mante's work remains. Raphael altered the design, substituting a Latin for 
the Greek cross by lengthening the nave. Antonio da San Gallo was ap- 
pointed as Raphael*s assistant, and after the death of Raphael, Penusi be- 
came San GaUo^B colleague. Peruzzi made a new modd, keeping Btamante*B 
main conception in Tiew, but altering the details and rectifying many of the 
eorrors in constmction. Unfortunately the scheme was not carried out, and 
when Peruzzi died, in 1587, Antonio da San Grsllo remained as sole architect. 
He adopted many of Peruszi*s features, and added a large yestibule, a lofty 
central cupola, and two bell-towers. The design, as may be seen by the model 
in Stw Peter's, which is 28 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 15 feet high, is exceed- 
ingly complex, and was a retrogression from the stately designs of Bramante 
and Peruzzi Michelangelo's original plan called for a single order 108 feet 
high, this order to be surmounted by an attic of 82 feet, making the total 
hdght of the facade 140 feet. The church was again restored to the Greek 
cross, the piers, tribune, and the large order of pilasters ^ere so far adyanced 
as to forbid any change of height in the interior. 

When Buonanoti assumed control he attempted to reduce the edifice to 
some kind of order, returning as far as was now possible, to Bramante*s de- 
sign and substituting a portico for the yestibule of Ban GaUa He strength- 
ened the piUars of the dome, simplified the form of the aides, planned a 
porch formed by ten columns terminating in a pediment ; the last part of the 
design was not carried out. He also finished the drum of the dome. The 
later architects who brought the church to its present condition were Giacomo 
della Porta, Carlo Fontana, Vignok, Pino Ligorio, and lastly, Carlo Hadema 
and Bernini. 
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than 300,000 ** crowns in the cost, might very well be 
spared, while the work might be completed with increased 
majesty, grandeur, and lightness, to say nothing of better 
design, more perfect beauty, and superior convenience. 

He made a model also,^ to prove the truth of his words, 
and this was of the form wherein we now see the work to 
have been conducted ; ^ it cost twenty-five crowns, and was 
finished in a fortnight ; that of Sangallo having exceeded 
four thousand, as we have said, and occupied several years in 
the making. From this and other circumstances, it was 
indeed easy to see that the Church had become an object of 
traffic and a means of gain, rather than a building to be com- 
pleted ; being considered, by those who undertook the work, 
as a kind of bargaining to be turned to the best account. 
Such a state of things could not fail to displease so upright 
a man as Michelagnolo ; and, as the Pope had made him 
Superintendent against his will, he determined to be rid of 
them all. He therefore one day told them openly that he 
knew well they had done and were doing all they could, by 
means of their friends, to prevent him from entering on this 
office, but that if he were to undertake the charge, he would 

*** Harford, in his Life of MioheL Angelo Buonarroti (IL, p. 87, note), 
oonsiders that the Ktido (f oro is here meant, i.e., a ooin weighing aboat fifty- 
two and a half grains, and worth St. 6<l., and in the Appendix to the aame 
Tolome, p. 88S, prints some interesting particulan fnmiihed by Mr. Pfister, 
of the British Mnseum, relatlTe to the Yslne of Boman mon^ in the year 
1615. 

***The model of the oupola was made by Mattre Jean, a Frenohman, in 
one year ; it was oopled firom a smaU olay model by Michelangelo. This 
model of the cupola and San Gallons model of the ohnroh are preserved in an 
apartment called the octagon of St. Gregory, in the npper part of the basilica 
orer the chapel of St. Gregory. Michelangelo left no models for the other parts 
of the chnroh, and this may in part aoconnt for the fact that while the cnpola 
was largely finished as he designed it, the other portions of the chnroh were 
modified or completely changed. 

9M Iq f^ig fint year of ofl&oe as Architect-in-Chief, 1647, Miehehngelo wrote 
to his nephew, Leonardo, to have '*Messer Gioran Francesco *^ measnre for 
him the height of the dome of the Cathedral of Florence from the pavement 
to the lantern, and also the height of the lantern. It has been said that Ifi- 
ohelangelo imitated the cnpola of the PUitheon, but that of Brunellesohi 
was far more like his model both in its shape and in its concentric shells. 
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not sufFer one of them to remain about the bnilding. These 
words^ thus publicly spoken^ were taken very ill, as may 
readily be supposed, and awakened so much hatred against 
Michelagnolo, that this, increasing daily as the whole ar- 
rangement of the work was seen to be changed both within 
and without, permitted Michelagnolo to have no peace, his 
adyersaries constantly inventing new methods of tormenting 
him, as will hereafter be seen. 

At length the Pontiff issued a Motu-prcprio,'^ by which 
he appointed him Superintendent of the fabric, with full 
authority to do or undo, decrease, extend, or change as it 
should seem good to him, and furthermore commanding 
that the whole goyernment of those who were employed 
should be in his hands. Thereupon Michelagnolo, seeing 
the confidence which the Pope placed in him, desired to 
prove himself worthy thereof, and had a clause inserted in 
the MotU'proprio, to the effect that he performed his office 
for the love of Ood, and would accept no reward, although 
the Ferry of the river at Parma,"* which had formerly been 
given to him by the Pope, had been lost to him by the 
death of the Duke Pier-Luigi, and he had received only a 
Chancery of Eimini, which brought him in but a small 
revenue, in its stead. But that circumstance he did not 
regard ; and although Pope Paul more than once sent him 
money as a stipend, he would never accept any, a fact to 
which Messer Alessandro fiuffini, then Chancellor of the 
Pope, and Messer Pier Oiovanni Aliotti, Bishop of Forli, 
have borne witness. 

The model of the Church made by Michelagnolo was 
finally approved by the Pope, and this, although it de- 
creased the circumference of the building, yet did in fact 
give it greater space, to the satisfaction of all who have 

«> See note 390. 

*» Piaoensft rather ; be did not obtain this ferry until 15S7t *^'^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
rsmimeratiye, ae a rival f errj was establiflhed ; it was ezohanged for a poet 
in the Ohanoerj at Bimini Symonde (pp. cU., II., p. 41) oitee doonmenta 
■bowing that Ifiobelangelo refoaed to profit by the benefice of RiminL 
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jadgment, although some, who profess to be judges, bat in 
reality are not, are far from being pleased therewith. It 
was now foand that the foar principal piers constructed by 
Bramante, and left unaltered by Antonio da Sangallo, 
which had to support the weight of the Tribune, were too 
weak. Michelagnolo therefore, partly filled them up ; and 
near them he made two spiral staircases, with steps of as- 
cent so easy and so slightly inclined, that the asses used for 
carrying the materials to the summit could mount and de- 
scend them, while men could go up on horseback to the plat- 
form of the arches. He formed the first cornice over the 
arches of travertine in a circular form, a beautiful work, of 
the most graceful effect, and quite different from the others ; 
nor could there be anything better of that kind. He then 
commenced the two great recesses of the Transept; but 
whereas, by the order of Bramante, Baldassare, and Baf- 
faello, there were to be eight niches or tabernacles on the 
side towards the Gampo Santo, as we have said, an arrange- 
ment followed by Sangallo, Michelagnolo reduced them to 
three, with three chapels, raising over them a vaulting of 
travertine, and a range of windows, giving full light, varied 
in their form, and of very magnificent effect. But as these 
are finished, and are besides to be published by engravings, 
as are all the designs of Michelagnolo and of Sangallo like- 
wise, I will not give myself the trouble of describing them^ 
which is indeed unnecessary. Let it suffice to say, that 
where our artist made changes he caused all to be con- 
structed with the utmost exactitude, adding a degree of 
strength which should leave no pretext for any other to 
disturb his plans. And this was the foresight of a prudent 
man, for it does not always suffice to do well, unless further 
precaution be taken ; seeing that the presumption and bold- 
ness of such as might be supposed — if you regard their 
words rather than their works — to know something, may 
cause many inconvenient changes. 

Now the Roman people desired, under the favour of Pope 
Paul, to give some more decorous, beautiful, and convenient 
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form to their Capitol^"* proposing to adorn it with col- 
umng^ and flights of steps^ having balustrades and broad 
stairs ; to say nothing of the ancient statues wherewith it 
was to be further decorated. For this the advice of Michel- 
agnolo was requested, and he made them a rich and beauti- 
ful design ; this comprised a fine front in travertine, on the 
side of the Senate-house, towards the east namely, with a 
double flight of steps, ascending to a platform, whence you 
enter the middle of the Oreat Hall, the rich and varied bal- 
ustrades of those steps serving at once as a support and a 
bulwark. And, for the further decoration of the same, he 
added antique flgures of recumbent Biver-gods, nine braccia 
high, the Tiber and the Nile namely ; these he has raised 
on pedestals, and between them there is to be the statue, in 
a large niche, of Jupiter.^ On the south side, where is 



'** The initial performAnoe in the oonatmetiont upon the Cunpidoglio 
the ereotion of the eqneetiian statue of the Maroos Anrelina in the piazza in 
1588L In 1540 Michelangelo h^gan to reoanatmot the PaUiso del Senatore, 
the paJaoe waa finished in 1568. Between 1560-56 were bnilt the two stair- 
cases leading to the Tarpeian Bock and to the Ara Coeli, as weU as the 
portioos which crown them; they were from the plans of Vignole. After 
Michelangelo*s death the Fhlaiao del Senstore reoeiTod itBfofode^ bnilt after 
Buonarroti's designs, and the PhUiso dei Conaerratari was completed by 
CsTalieri and Boccapedali, and Martino Longhi's Campanile succeeded the 
mediaeval tower in 1579, under Gregory XIIL In 1588 the groups of the 
Dioscuri, afterward replaced by the so-called trophies of Marius, were set up. 
Between 1509 and 15(^ under Clement Tin., Michdangelo's projects were 
at hwt realized. Only the foundations of the museum of the Capitol existed 
until 1044, when, under Innocent X., Bainaldi completed it in ten yean. 
Bee liUgtoe Mtintz, La Ftn de la Senaiaaance^ pp. 888-40, who cites K. 
Uiohaetis, ZeitaehHJt fur BildMde Kurut, 1801, H, p. 184 et uq. The 
architect, Charles Gamier, op, cit, pp. 106, 100, although severely criticising 
certain details of the buildings upon the Capitol, praises the simplicity of 
lines, the porticos upon the ground floor, and finds the whole fa^ada of the 
Capitol not only one of Michelangelo's best works, but one of the best spec- 
imens of the architecture of the time. The French architect even admits 
that the ** ordonnanca d*oppoaition» de hauteun diuemblablei " impressed 
him BO much as to have been adopted by him to some extent in his Loggia of 
the Fsris Opera House. Gamier ends his criticism upon the Capitol by the 
picturesque remark that it is not the work of an architect but rather of a 
**mafOH de genie,*^ adding that perhaps this alternative is even better, and 
that at aU events it is apt to produce a more lively impression. 

*M The ** Nile," now in the Vatican, was found in Leo X.*s timtt. 
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the Palace of the Conservators, and by way of bringing the 
building to a square form, there followed a rich and varied 
f a9adey with a Loggia of columns, and niches beneath, and 
here many antique statues are to be placed ; doors, win- 
dows, and numerous ornaments are likewise in preparation, 
many of which are finished. A similar fa9ade is to be 
erected opposite to this, on the north side beneath the Ara 
Goeli ; and on the west, there is to be a flight of steps of 
very easy ascent, the whole surrounded by a balustnde ; 
and here will be the principal entrance, which is further to 
be adorned by a range of pedestals, whereon the magnifi- 
cence of those statues, in which the Capitol is now so rich, 
will be displayed. 

In the centre of the Piazza, and on a pedestal of an oval 
form, is erected the Horse of bronze so much talked of, 
whereon there sits the figure of Marcus Aurelius, which 
Pope Paul III. caused to be removed from the Piazza of the 
Lateran, where it had been placed by Sixtus IV. By all 
these alterations and additions the edifice has now been 
rendered so beautiful that it merits to be accounted among 
the finest of Michelagnolo's works, although it is at present 
only in course of completion, not by himself, but by M. 
Tommaso de' Cavalieri, a Boman gentleman, who has been 
and is one of the most faithful friends of Michelagnolo, as 
will be related hereafter. 

While Antonio da Sangallo lived. Pope Paul had per- 
mitted him to continue the building of the Farnese Palace ; 
but the upper cornice on the outside was still wanting, and 
His Holiness now desired that this should be added by Mi- 
chelagnolo, after his own design, and under his direction. 
That master, therefore, not wishing to disoblige the Pope, 
who esteemed and favoured him so much, made a model in 
wood, seven braccia long, and of the exact size which the 
cornice was to be. This he caused to be fixed on one of 
the angles of the Palace that the effect might be seen, when, 
as the Pontiff and all Rome with him were much pleased 
therewith, it was put into execution, and so much of it as 
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we now see was completed, proving to be the most beautiful 
and varied cornice ever erected, either by the ancients or 
modems. On the death of Sangallo, Pope Paul desired, as 
we have said, that Michelagnolo should undertake the 
charge of the whole Palace, where he constructed the great 
window with its beautiful columns of vari-coloured marble, 
which is over the principal entrance, adding a large es- 
cutcheon, also in marble, and bearing the arm of Paul III. 
the founder of that edifice. 

He continued the great Court also, constructing two 
ranges of columns over those first erected, with the most 
beautiful windows, and a great variety of rich ornaments, 
ending with the great cornice ; all of these works being so 
beautiful, that this Court, by the labour of Michelagnolo, 
has now become the finest in all Europe.^ Our artist 
likewise enlarged the great Hall, and made arrangements 

*M Thii gnmdesfe of Boman pftlaoes, belong! partly to Antonio da San Oallo, 
who built the first and aeoond storioaf partly to Miohelangelo, to wliom ar« ao- 
credited the third story, the noble oomioe, and the two upper stories of the 
court. The window over the main entrance has been considered an in- 
harmonious feature, but the palace as a whole is splendidly picturesque and 
would probably haTO been finer had Michelangelo carried out his plans for 
uniting the Ftamese and the Famesina with a bridge ; these plana, we are told, 
were made for Pier Luigi Fameaai Michelangelo, criticising San Gallons part 
in the work, with a pedantry unusual to the old sculptor (says Symonda, <fp, eU,, 
IL, p. 210), would not admit that one single merit ezlBted in San Oallo^s pro- 
posal for a cornice, and was not only serere but savage in his comments* 
This seems far worse when we remember, says the author dted, that Miohel- 
angelo^s Laurentian Library lay open to the very same criticisms ; he adda 
that, on the other hand, we must also consider Buonarroti's constant seyerity 
with himself and his modesty regarding his own work. Charles Gkmier, op. 
«tt., p. 196, says of the famous oomioe of the Fameae Palaoe that it ia grandly 
oompoaed, and that the dstaila haTO a purity which ia rare in the work of Michel* 
angdo. He belieyes that the propartionti of this noble oomioe may resUy be 
due to Buonarroti, since a knowledge of proportion belongs to the arts of paint- 
ing and sculphire and belonged especially to Michelangelo, but he is con- 
Tinoed that the design must haTe been made by another (adding that it is now 
generaUy aooredited to Yignole, who was often employed by Michelangelo). 
Gamier adds that without discussing the probabilities, and relying only on 
his own instinct as an architect, he should say that Michelangelo did not 
draw the profiles of the entablature of the Famese Palace since the work 
upon it was done at the opening of Buonarroti's career aa architect, and had 
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for the yestibale, which he vaulted after a new manner. In 
the form of a half oral. It .chanced that in this year an 
antique group of Hercules^ in marble, standing on a moun- 
tain, and holding a bull by the horns, was discovered at 
the warm baths of Antoninus ; a second figure is assisting 
Hercules, the group is seven braccia square : around the 
hill are nymphs, herdsmen, and different animals. The 
whole work is certainly one of great beauty, the figures be« 
ing in full relief : it was adjudged to have been intended 
for a fountain, and Michelagnolo advised that it should be 
placed in the second Court, where, being restored, it might 
be used for the same purpose. This advice pleased every 
one, and by command of the Signori Famesi, the group 
is now receiving the most careful restoration to that ef • 
fect.» 

It was at this time that Michelagnolo proposed the erec- 
tion of a bridge, to cross the Tiber at the point where it 
would form a road from the Famese Palace in the Traste- 
vere, to another palace belonging to the same family ; when 
a view might be obtained from the principal entrance on 
the Oampo dei Fieri across the Court, and comprising the 
Fountain, the Strada Julia, this bridge, and the beautiful 
gardens, even to the opposite gate which opens on the road 
of the Trastevere ; a magnificent idea, and one fully worthy 
of that Pontiff, as well as of the genius and judgment of 
Michelagnolo. 

In the year 1547, Bastiano Yiniziano,^ the Monk of the 
leaden seal, departed this life ; and as the Pope was then 



he designed this entablature he wonld neoeeaariljr have continned apon 
■omewhat the eame linea and neyer ooold have been pardoned for the errors 
existing in the work at the Porta Pia and in some of the details of the Lan- 
rentian Library. 

»• This is the Famese Boll, found in 1546 in the Baths of Gaiacalla at 
Rome, and now in the Mnsenm of Naples. It is believed to be a work of the 
Bhodiaa soulptofs Apollonins and Taureicns. The group was mnoh restored, 
and Vasari's description of it is erroneoa& It represents the two ions of An- 
tiope^ Amphion, and Zethns, avenging the wrongs of their mother by Hiti*i»wg 
Dirce, who had treated her with omelty, to the horns of a wUd boll, 

*** Sebastiano del Piomba 
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proposing to have the antique Statnes of the Vatican re- 
Btored, Michelagnolo favoured the Milanese sculptor^ Ong- 
liehno della Porta, a youth of great promise, who had been 
recommended to him by Fra Bastiano, and with whom 
Michelagnolo was himself much pleased ; he presented him 
to Pope Paul, therefore, from whom Guglielmo received a 
commission to restore two of the Statues in question,^ and 
Michelagnolo afterwards caused the office of the leaden seal 
to be conferred on Delia Porta, who continued the restora- 
tion of the statues also, as we now see them in the palace ; 
but, forgetful of all these benefits, Fra Ouglielmo subse- 
quently became one of the master's most eager opponents. 

The death of Pope Paul took place in the year 1549, 
when Julius III. was elected High Pontiff; and Cardinal 
Famese then commissioned Fra Guglielmo to construct a 
, vast Sepulchre for his kinsman Paul IIL The artist pro- 
posed to erect it under the first arch of the new Church 
beneath the Tribune. But this interfered with the plans 
of the architect, and was in effect not the proper place for 
the Tomb ; wherefore, Michelagnolo judiciously advised that 
it should not be constructed there ; this caused Fra Ougli- 
elmo, who thought our artist acted from envious motives, 
to conceive a bitter hatred against him, but time has proved 
Michelagnolo right, and the fault was all with Guglielmo, 
who, having the opportunity for producing a fine work, 
failed to make use of it, as I shall mention further else- 
where, and can here plainly show. For it chanced that in 
the year 1550, I had gone to Borne by order of Pope Julius 
III., there to enter the service of that Pontiff, and the more 
gladly as I could thus be near Michelagnolo, when I took 
part in the council held respecting that matter of the Tomb, 
which Michelagnolo wished to have placed within one of 
those niches, where now stands the Column of the Pos- 
sessed, and which was indeed its proper position. I had 
also laboured to secure from Pope Julius the selection of 

*>* Among the ttatnes thai restored wu the Fameae Heroulea alao found in 
IMO in the ZTurma of CarcftUa. 
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the opposite niche as the place of his own sepulchre, which 
was to correspond in manner with that of Panl III., but the 
opposition of Fra Guglielmo caused his own work to remain 
unfinished^^ while the construction of that of Pope Julius 
was likewise prevented ; results which had all been pre- 
dicted by Michelagnolo. 

In the same year Pope Julius resolved to erect a marble 
chapel in San Pietro-a-Montorio, with two sepulchral monu- 
ments, the one for his uncle Antonio Cardinal di Monte, 
and the other for Messer Fabiano his grandfather, who had 
laid the foundation of greatness for that illustrious house. 
For these works Vasari made the designs and models, when 
Pope Julius, who admired the genius of Michelagnolo and 
loved Vasari, commanded that the former should fix the 
price to be paid for those labours, and Yasari entreated the 
Pontiff to prevail on Michelagnolo to take the work under 
his protection. Now Yasari had proposed that Simon Mosca 
should be employed to prepare carvings for this Chapel, and 
that Baffaello di Montelupo should execute statues ; but 
Michelagnolo advised that no carvings of foliage should be 
added, nor any decorations of that kind used among the 
architectural portions of the monuments, remarking that 
where there are marble statues there should be no other or- 
nament. Yasari meanwhile was afraid the work would look 
poor ; but when he afterwards saw it completed, he con- 
fessed that Michelagnolo had displayed judgment, nay, great 
judgment. 

The master was also unwilling that BafFaello da Monte 
Lupo should have the commission for the statues, remem- 
bering that he had not acquitted himself well in those which 

*** This work was afterward finuhed and placed in the niohe destined by 
Vaaari for the tomb of Pope JuUoa ; that of Pope Urban VllL was erected by 
BeminL In the niche to the left \b the tomb of Pope Paol lEL, by Guglielmo 
della Pbrta, probably done under the Mupernaion of Michelangelo. The tomb 
is one of the most impressive in the church, the figure of Prudence (which is 
called a portrait of Gioranella Oaetani da Sermoneta, mother of the pope) and 
that of Justice (said to be modelled after Giulia Famese) are picturesque and 
effeotiTe. Bee Rodolfo Lanciani, Pkkgan and Christian Rome, p. 24A. 
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he had executed under his own guidance for the Tomb of 
Pope Julius XL He therefore preferred to see them con- 
fided to Bartolommeo Ammannato, whom Yasari was like- 
wise seeking to put forward for that oocasion, although 
Michelagnolo had a touch of personal dislike against him, 
as well as against Nanni di Baccio Bigio. But this displeas- 
ure, if we consider all things, had arisen from slight causes, 
these artists having offended from love of art rather than 
from a desire to wrong him. Being youths, that is to say, 
they had taken several drawings by Michelagnolo from his 
disciple Antonio Mini, but these were afterwards restored 
by the intervention of the Council of Eight, and the master 
himself had employed the intercession of his friend Messer 
Giovanni Norchiati, canon of San Lorenzo,^ to save the 
boys from any further punishment. Michelagnolo was once 
talking to Yasari about this matter when the latter told him 
laughingly, that he did not consider the young men so very 
blameable, and would himself have taken, not some draw- 
ings only, but all that he could have laid hands on, acting 
from the love of art and in the hope of improvement only, 
seeing that those who would make progress must proceed 
with force of will, and should be rewarded for their zeal 
rather than punished as are those who steal money or prop- 
erty of that kind. The matter was thus turned into a jest, 
and the work being commenced that year, Ammannato went 
with Yasari to Carrara, to prepare the marbles. 

Yasari was at this time in the company of Michelagnolo 
daily, and one morning in the Jubilee year, the Pope in his 
kindness gave them both a holiday, to the effect that they 
might accompany a cavalcade which was riding forth to visit 
the Seven Churches, and might thus receive the absolution 
together. In doing this they had much useful and pleasing 
discourse, while going from one church to another, respect- 
ing the arts and other vocations, and Yasari wrote the whole 
dialogue, which he intends to publish at some future day, 

M« Author of A oommentftry on VitniYiiit and « Tooabolary of the arte 
(nem oompleted). 

IV.— 11 
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with other matters concerning art.^^ In the same year. 
Pope Jalins confirmed the Motu-proprio of Paul III. in re- 
spect to the fabric of San Pietro, and although the Sangal- 
lican faction found great fault with what Michelagnolo had 
ordered for the building, the Pontiff would at that time 
hear nothing of all they could say ; Vasari having assured 
him that Michelagnolo had given life to the edifice (as was 
the truth), and persuading His Holiness to do nothing in 
respect to his design for San Pietro, without the full con- 
currence of the master, a promise to which Pope Julius, 
having once given it, constantly adhered.*** Nor would he 
suffer anything to be done without Michelagnolo's advice 
either at the Vigna Julia or the Belvedere. The flight of 
steps now used was at that time constructed at the last-men- 
tioned palace, in place of the semi-circular staircase previ- 
ously existing there, and which, having ascended eight 
steps, turned inwards and ascended eight more, as designed 
by Bramante. This was erected in the great recess in the 
centre of the Belvedere, but Michelagnolo now designed the 
beautiful quadrangular staircase with a balustrade of pepe- 
rino marble, as we still see it. 

It was in this same year that Vasari completed the print- 
ing of his book, comprising the Biography of the Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects ; but he had written the life of no 
surviving artist (although many were very old), Michel- 
agnolo alone excepted.*^ He now presented his work to that 
master, who received it very gladly, many facts derived from 
his own lips having been recorded therein, for he, being of 

<«> Nothing is known of this dialogue. 

M* Julius UL had mace xeal affeotion for Michelangelo than had the other 
pontiffs, who perhaps loved him rather for the glory which they obtained from 
his works. But Julius IIL abstained from making Michelangelo labor, in 
order not to tire him in his old age, saying that he would willingly give years 
of his own life to add to that of so great a man ; and that if he survived Bno- 
narroti, he should embalm and preserve his remains, that his body might be 
as lasting as his works. Finally he incited Condivi to write Michelangelo's 
life, and accepted the dedication of the book. 

>«• In 1551 or 1 550 (O. & ) the first edition of Vasari was published. This 
the so-called EdUio Torrentina. The seoond edition was published in 1668. 
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BO adyanced an age, and having so mnch judgment as well 
as experience, was well able to afford much information. 
No long time afterwards, having read the book, Michel- 
agnolo sent Vasari the following sonnet, which he had 
written, and which, in memory of his affection, I think it 
well to add in this place : — 

If with the chisel and the colours, thou 
Hast made Art equal Nature, now thy hand 
Hath e'en surpassed her, giving us her beauties 
Bendered more beautiful. For with sage thought 
Now hast thou set thyself to worthier toils. 
And what was wanting still, hast now supplied, 
In giving life to others ; thus depriving 
Her boast of its last claim to rise above thee, 
Is there an age whose labours may not hope 
To reach the highest point ? yet by thy word 
All gain the limit to their toils prescribed. 
The else extinguished memories thus revived 
To new and radiant life, by thee, shall now 
Endure, with thine own fame, throughout aU time. 

Vasari, having soon afterwards returned to Florence, re«> 
mitted the charge of laying the fonndations at San Pietro-a- 
Montorio to Michelagnolo ; but to Messer Bindo Altoviti, 
then Consul of the Florentines and a great friend of Vasari, 
the latter remarked that it would have been much better if 
the Tomb of Pope Julius had been erected in the Church of 
San Giovanni de' Fiorentini, Giorgio added, that he had 
already spoken on the subject to Michelagnolo, who wished 
to promote the change, seeing that this would be a good 
opportunity for completing that Church. The proposal 
pleased Messer Bindo, who, being admitted to much famil- 
iarity by the Pope, pressed it zealously on His Holiness, 
urging that it would be much better to construct the Chapel, 
and Tomb in the Church of San Giovanni than at Montorio,, 
because the Florentines, impelled by the motive for action 
thus presented, would at length be induced to supply the* 
monies needful for the completion of the Church ; seeing, 
that if His Holiness would make the principal Chapel, there^ 
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were merchants who would make six more^ and so on by de- 
grees; antil all should be finished. The Pope changed his 
mind accordingly, although the model had been made and 
the price of the work agreed on ; and going to Montorio, he 
sent for Michelagnolo. Thereupon Vasari, who was daily 
writing to the latter and obtaining intelligence of all that 
was going on there, in reply, received the following, dated 
August 1, 1550, wherein he notifies the Pontiff's change of 
purpose, and these are the words themselves as they came 
from his own hand : — *** 

^' My dear Messbr Oiorgio, — ^With respect to the foun- 
dations at San Pietro Montorio, I write you nothing, seeing 
that the Pope will not hear of them, and I know you are 
well advised thereof by your man that is here. But I desire 
to tell you what follows, and that is, that yesterday morning 
the Pope having repaired to the said Montorio, sent for me : 
I met him on the bridge as he was returning, and had a long 
conversation with him in regard to the Tombs confided to 
you. At length he told me that he had determined not to 
construct them on the Mount, but in the Church of the Flor- 
entines, desiring to have my opinion and designs for the 
same ; whereupon I encouraged him in that purpose, con- 
sidering that the Church would thus be finished. Respecting 
your last three letters, I have no pen that can reply to such 
high matters ; but if I should rejoice to be what you make 
me, it would be principally that you might have a servant 
who should be worth something. Yet why should I marvel 
that you, being the restorer to life of dead men should add 
life to those who are still living ? But to shorten my words, 
such as I am, I am wholly yours, 

^' MiCHELAONOLO. RwmJ^ *" 

**^ The letten which VMari reproduoM are mutfUted, as he abridged and 
'* edited " them aooording to the end he had in view. For the letten in their 
entirety, eee MUanesrs Lettere di Miehelaftgelo Buonarroti, Florence, ISTS. 
The real degree of VaBari^s intimacy with Michelangelo ii onknown, bat then 
■eems to have been real firiendlinesa on the part of the aonlptor, and Tenoation 
on that of Giorgio. 

u» Michelangelo then tent Yaaari the aonnet tranalaited above. 
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Wliile these affairs were in course of arrangement and 
the Florentines in Borne were labouring to raise money, 
certain difficulties arose ; there was nothing concluded and 
the matter began to cool. But Vasari and Ammannato 
had now caused all the marbles to be excayated at Garrara, 
whereupon they were sent to Bome^ and Ammannato with 
them, Vasari writing by him to Buonarroti, desiring the 
latter to get an order from the Pope as to where the work 
was to be executed, and having received it, to let the foun- 
dations be laid. As soon as Michelagnolo had read this 
letter, be spoke to our Lord the Pope, and wrote to Vasari 
as follows : — 

'^ My deab Messeb Giobgio, — As soon as Bartolommeo 
had arrived, I went to speak to the Pope, and seeing that 
he wished the Tombs to be at Montorio, I began to look out 
for a builder from San Pietro. But when Tantecose*** 
heard of it, he desired to choose one after his own mind ; 
whereupon I withdrew, not wishing to struggle with one 
who commands the winds, and who is so light-minded a 
man that I think it better not to involve myself in any 
question with him. At all events, the Church of the Flor- 
entines is no longer to be thought of. Betum as soon as 
you can ; and, meanwhile, fare you well. Nothing further 
remains to say, 15th Oct. 1556.'' 

Michelagnolo called the Bishop of Forll ^ Tantecose, be- 
cause he liked to meddle with every kind of matter ; being 
principal chamberlain to the Pope, he had under his care 
all the medals, jewels, cameos, small figures in bronze, and 
other things of similar kind, but he would fain have had 
everything depend on himself. Michelagnolo avoided him 
carefully, finding the Bishop's meddling always unfriendly 
to himself, and fearing lest the ambition of the prelate 

*** Tantecoae means, Uterally, " so many things ; *' the name implies foiai- 
ness, importunity ; above all, offioionsness. 

**"* Bottari suggests that pKohably Messer Pier GioYanm Aliotti \m hera 
meant 
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shoald involve him in some trouble. Be this as it may, the 
Florentines in Borne lost an excellent occasion for complet- 
ing their Church. God knows when they may have such 
another, and the failure gave me indescribable vexation. I 
would not omit the mention of the matter, desiring to show 
how constantly Michelagnolo sought to benefit those of his 
country as well as to assist his friends and brother artists. 

Scarcely had Vasari returned to Rome, and the year 1551 
had not well commenced, before the Sangallican faction 
had formed a plot against Michelagnolo, making interest to 
prevail on the Pope to assemble all concerned in the build- 
ing of San Pietro, declaring, with false calumnies, that 
they could show His Holiness how Michelagnolo was sj^oil- 
ing the edifice. He had constructed the recess of the King, 
where the three chapels are that is to say, and had placed 
three windows in the upper part; but these people, not 
knowing what he was proposing to do in the vaulting, with 
their feeble judgment had given the old Cardinal Salviati, 
and Marcello Cervino, who was afterwards Pope,** to un- 
derstand that San Pietro would be left with insufficient 
light. All being assembled accordingly, the Pope told 
Michelagnolo that the deputies declared that part of the 
church to be unduly deprived of light, when the master 
replied that he would like to hear those deputies speak. 
''We are the deputies,'^ replied Cardinal Marcello; and 
Michelagnolo rejoined, " Monsignore, in the vaulting above, 
and which is to be of travertine, there are to go three other 
windows.'* — " You have never told us so," returned the 
Cardinal ; to which Michelagnolo responded, " I neither 
am nor will be obliged to tell either your lordship or any 
other person what I intend or ought to do for this work ; 
your office is to procure money, and to take care that thieves 
do not get the same ; the designs for the building you are 
to leave to my care.*' Then turning to the Pope, he said, 

*** GioToimi Salviati, called the Elder, to diatingniBh him from his brother 
Bernardo, afterward Cardinal. Cervini bec&mo Pope [but Uved only a few 
weeks] as MarceUos IL 
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^^ Holy Father, if the labours I endure do not benefit my 
soul, I am losing my time vainly for this work ;" to which 
the Pope, who loyed him, replied, laying his hands on the 
shoulders of the master, ^' You will be a gainer both for 
your soul and in the body ; do not doubt it/' 

Having rid himself of those who desired to unseat Mi- 
chelagnolo, the love of the Pope for that master increased 
daily, and he commanded that Vasari, as well as himself, 
should repair to the Vigna Julia, on the very day following 
that of the assembly above described. Here the Pontiff 
had much conversation with them, discussing all the ad- 
mirable improvements since effected there, nor did he med- 
itate or decide on any work of design without the opinion 
and judgment of Michelagnolo. And among other occa- 
sions, that artist once going thither, as he frequently did, 
with Vasari, they found the Pope, with twelve cardinals, 
by the Fountain of the Aqua Vergine, when His Holiness 
would compel Michelagnolo to be seated near him, however 
humbly he excused himself, the Pontiff always doing every 
possible honour to his genius. 

Pope Julius likewise made him prepare the model for a 
palace, which His Holiness wished to build near San Bocco, 
proposing to make the Mausoleum of Augustus serve as a 
part of the masonry ; nor would it be possible to find the 
design of a faQade moriB varied, original, rich or beautiful 
than is this, seeing that Michelagnolo, as may be remarked 
in all his works, would never restrict himself to any laws, 
whether ancient or modem, as regarded architecture, he 
being one who had ever the power to invent things no less 
beautiful than varied and original. This model is now in 
the possession of the Duke Gosimo de' Medici, to whom, 
when he went to Bome, it was given by Pope Pius IV., and 
who has deposited it among his most valued possessions. 
This Pontiff regarded Michelagnolo so highly that he con- 
stantly defended him against all the Cardinals and others 
who sought to do him injury. He also required every other 
artist, however able or distinguished, to wait on Michel- 
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agnolo at his own honse : nay, his consideration for onr 
artist was so great that, fearing to demand too mnch, he re- 
frained from asking many a work, which the master, not* 
withstanding his age, might very well have performed. 

In the time of Pope Paal III. Michelagnolo had received 
a commission from that Pontiff to repair the foundations of 
the Bridge of Santa Maria,^ which had been weakened by 
time and the perpetual flow of the waters. The piers had 
been carefully repaired, or rather refounded, by means of 
coffer-dams, and a great portion of the work had been con- 
cluded, at a great expense for timber and travertine. Un- 
der the pontificate of Julius III. there was question in the 
Council of bringing this bridge to an end : certain among 
those present proposing that the architect, Nanni di Baccio 
Bigio, should finish it by contract, they alleging that it 
would thus be done in a short time and at small cost. The 
Glerks of the Chamber pretended, moreover, that this would 
be a relief to Michelagnolo, who was now old, and cared so 
little for the matter that the work, at the rate it then 
proceeded, could never be brought to an end. The Pope 
was no lover of disputes, and not thinking of the conse- 
quences that might ensue, he gave the desired authorization, 
bidding them manage the matter as an affair of their own. 
The fabric, with all the materials collected, was then com- 
mitted, without Michelagnolo knowing anything of what was 
going forward, to Nanni, who had full power to treat it as 
he pleased, when he not only neglected the precautions need- 
ful to the security of the foundations, but even removed 
and sold a great part of the blocks of travertine with which 
the bridge had been anciently strengthened and paved (a 
thing which greatly added#to the stability and duration of 
the structure), supplying the place of those blocks with 
gravel, and materials of similar kind, so that there was no 
want of solidity in appearance. Nanni also made bulwarks 

*«• Michelangelo inperintended this work, which ceaaed at the dearth of the 
Pope, in 1548, but in 1651 Nanni di Baocio Bigio reoeived the contFaok Mi- 
lanesi, VIL, p. 894^ note S. 
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and other external defences, cansing tlie Bridge to be seem- 
ingly well restored, while in fact it had been much weak- 
ened and deteriorated. Five years afterwards, howeyer, and 
when the flood of 1557 came down, the whole fabric fell to 
ruin, in sach a manner as to prove the error of judgment 
which the Clerks of the Ghamber had committed, and the 
injury which Bome had saffered from their disregard of 
Michelagnolo's advice. He had indeed frequently predicted 
the rain of the bridge to his friends, and I remember that 
when we were one day crossing it on horseback, he said, 
" Giorgio, this bridge shakes beneath us, let as be gone, 
that it may not fall while we are on it.^' ^ 

Bat to return to a subject before touched on : when the 
work of Montorio was, to my great satisfaction, completed, 
I returned to Florence to the service of Duke Cosimo ; this 
was in the year 1554. The departure of Vasari grieved 
Michelagnolo, as indeed it did Oiorgio, and as no day passed 
wherein the adversaries of the master did not labour to vex 
him, now in one way and now in another, so did these two 
not fail to write to each other daily. In the April of the 
same year Yasari gave Michelagnolo notice, that a son had 
been bom to his nephew Lionardo, the child, whom Giorgio 
had accompanied to his baptism, having been attended by 
a most honourable train of noble ladies, and receiving the 
name of Buonarroto. To this letter Michelagnolo replied 
by the following : — 

'' My dear FsiEiirD Giobgio, — ^I have felt much pleasure 
in reading your last, seeing that you still remember the poor 
old man, and also because you were present at the triumph 
of which you write, and have seen the birth of another 
Buonarroto. For this intelligence I thank you as much as 
I can or may, although I am displeased by so much pomp, 
seeing that no man should laugh when the whole world is 
in tears. I think, too, that Lionardo should not rejoice so 
much over the birth of one who is but beginning to live ; 

SM ^lia now rained bridge is known m the Ponte Rotto. 
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such joy shonld be reserved for the death of one who has 
lived well. Do not be surprised if I have not replied imme- 
diately ; and for the many praises yon send me^ if I could 
only deserve one of them^ I should then think that in giving 
myself to you^ soul and body, I might perhaps have given 
you something that might, in some small measure, repay the 
much wherein I am your debtor ; but I must acknowledge 
you my creditor for more than I can ever pay, and being 
old I have now no hope of acquitting myself. In the next 
life we may nevertheless regulate our account, wherefore I 
pray you to take patience, and am wholly yours. Things 
here stand much as before.^' * 

So early as the time of Paul III. Duke Gosimo had sent 
Tribolo to Rome to try if he could persuade Michelagnolo 
to return to Florence, there to finish the Sacristy of San 
Lorenzo ; but the master had excused himself, saying that 
he was become old, might no longer endure the fatigue of 
labour, and could not leave Bome. Tribolo then inquired 
as to the steps for the Library of San Lorenzo, for which 
Michelagnolo had caused many of the stones to be prepared, 
but for which no model, nor any certain indication of the 
form in which they were to be constructed, could be found. 
It is true that there were some few sketches of pavement 
and other things in terra, yet the correct and final design 
of the work could not be ascertained. But not all the en- 
treaties of Tribolo, although he brought in the name of the 
Duke, could move Michelagnolo to say more than that he 
did not remember. 

The Duke then commanded Yasari to write to the master, 
since it was hoped that for love of him Michelagnolo would 
perhaps say something which might enable them to bring 
the work to conclusion. Yasari wrote to him accordingly 
as the Duke desired, adding, that of all which had to be 

* Mn. Foster in her notes quotes a (German translator as rendering these 
Words, e Is eo$e di qua ttan pur co»i thos, ** und $o gehCs in der Weit ; " this 
seems a truer translation, though either may be oorreotb 
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done Vasari was to be the director^ and would do everything 
with the atmost fidelity^ taking care of every minutia, as of 
a work of his own. To this Michelagnolo replied by send- 
ing the plans for the work in a letter written by his own 
hand on the 28th of September, 1555. 

'' Messbb Giorgio, my deab Friend, — Abont the stair- 
case whereof there has been so much said, believe that if I 
could remember how I had arranged it I should not require 
so many entreaties. There is a certain stair that comes into 
my thoughts like a dream ; but I do not think it is exactly 
the one which I had planned at that time, seeing that it 
appears to be but a clumsy afEair ; I will describe it for you 
here nevertheless. I took a number of oval boxes, each 
about one palm deep, but not of equal length and breadth. 
The first and largest I placed on the pavement at such dis- 
tance from the wall of the door as seemed to be required by 
the greater or lesser degree of steepness you may wish to 
give to the stair. Over this was placed another, smaller in 
all directions, and leaving sufficient room on that beneath 
for the foot to rest on in ascending, thus diminishing each 
step as it gradually retires towards the door ; the uppermost 
step being exactly of the width required for the door itself. 
This part of the oval steps must have two wings, one right, 
the other left. The steps of the wings to rise by similar 
degrees, but not to be oval in form. The ascent by the 
middle flight, from the centre to the upper part, shall be for 
the Signore ; the turn of the wings must be towards the 
wall. But from the centre downwards to the pavement, 
they shall be kept at the distance of about three palms, in 
such sort that the basement of the vestibule shall not be 
infringed upon in any part. What I am writing is a thing 
to be laughed at, but I know well that you will find some- 
thing suitable to your purpose.'* ^ 

Ml Miohelangelo had left the work pArtUdly finiahed ; Vaaari, nnablo to seise 
his idea, oonstnioted a fine statroasef but one differing from that intended b| 
the sculptor. Boonarroti in his oorrespondenoe nearly always disoosses some 
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Li those days Michelagnolo wrote to Vasari, to the effect 
that^ Jalins III. being dead,^ and Maroellas^ being 
elected in his place, the faction adverse to himself was be- 
ginning to torment him anew. The Duke hearing this, 
and being displeased by those proceedings, made Giorgio 
write to Michelagnolo, bidding him leave Rome and come 
to Florence, where his Excellency would ask nothing more 
from him than occasional advice respecting his buildings 
and other works of art, but was ready to grant him what- 
ever he might desire without wishing him to lay a hand 
upon anything. Messer Leonardo Marinozzi, private secre- 
tary to the Duke, was iJso the bearer of a letter to that 
effect from his Excellency, as well as of one from Yasari. 
But Marcellus having died, and Pope Paul IV. being elected 
High Pontiff, Michelagnolo, who had gone to kiss the feet 
of the new Pope, had received the most amicable offers from 
His Holiness; and desiring to see the completion of San 
Pietro, while he also thought himself bound in a certain 
sort to that employment, the master wrote to the Duke, ex- 
cusing himself for that he could not then enter his service ; 
and to Yasari he sent the following words : — 

''Messeb Giorgio, my dear Friend, — ^I call God to 
witness how much against my will it was that I was put into 
the Fabric of San Pietro ten years since by Paul III. ; had 
they subsequently continued to work at that edifice, as they 
then did, I should have now brought it to such a state that 
I mig?it be permitted to think of returning home ; but for 
want of money the work has been retarded, and that at a 
time when the most laborious and difficult part of it has 
come to be executed ; insomuch, that to abandon it now 
would be no other than a great shame and sin, whereby I 

matter of bonneai, either reUttng to fKmily afAdrs or to the praotioal aide of 
the oondaot of his art, and Perkins notes that oat of the four hundred and 
ninety-fiTe letters of Michelangelo printed hy MilftTiwri not one passage gives 
indication of that deep poetio nature which showed itself in his sonnets, his 
soulptnres, or his frescoes. 
•M Jnlins died in 1565. •MMuoeansIL 
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should lose the reward of all those toils which for the lore 
of God I have endared for the last ten years. I make yoa 
this discoarse in reply to your letter^ and because I haye a 
letter from the Duke which makes me not a little to marvel 
that his Lordship should write with so much kindness ; I 
thank Ood and his Excellency so much as I may and can. 
But I depart from my subject, I hare indeed lost my mem- 
ory and understanding ; writing is besides a great trouble 
to me, seeing that it is not my vocation. The conclusion is 
this : to make you comprehend what would follow if I were 
to abandon the above-named building and depart hence. 
Firstly, I should rejoice many a worthless scoundrel ; and 
lastly, I should cause the ruin, or perhaps indeed the final 
suspension, of the edifice.'' 

Michelagnolo furthermore wrote to Yasari, telling him, 
for his excuse with the Duke, that having a house and 
many other comforts in Rome, worth some thousands of 
crowns, and suffering besides from many infirmities of age,* 
he was unfit for the fatigues of travelling, as Messer Eral- 
do,^ his physician, to whom, after Ood, he owed it that he 
was yet in life, could testify. He added, that for all these 
causes he was unable to leave Borne, and had, indeed, cour- 
age for nothing more than to die and be at rest. In other 
letters from his hand, which Yasari has kept, he begs the 
latter to excuse him to the Duke; and did himself also 
write to his Excellency, as I have said. Nay, had he been 
in a condition to travel, he would have repaired instantly to 
Florence ; and the kindness shown to him by Duke Oosimo 
had moved him so deeply that I do not believe he would in 
that case have found resolution to depart again.^ 

Meanwhile he pressed forward the works of San Pietro in 



* In the origiiud thii geadi, "p<r rentUa^ Jlaneo e pUtra^ eome hanno tuUi 
i veeehiJ' 

*M Bfesldo Colombo, the hsaaoM phydoiaiL 

•u There k a letter to VMari, written in May, 1557 (Milaneri, Lettere, op, 
eit, Na 452), which ehowe that Miohelangelo intended to make a leoret and 
Tiait to FUnenoe. 
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varioas parts of the bnildingy desiring to bring it to such a 
state that the arrangement thereof conld no more be changed. 
About this time he was told that Pope Paul IV. bethought 
himself of having certain parts of the Paintings in the 
Chapel altered. His Holiness considering that the figures in 
the Last Judgment were shamefully nude.** When Michel- 
agnolo, therefore, received a message from the Pope to that 
effect, he replied : '' Tell His Holiness that this is a mere 
trifle, and can be easily done; let him mend the world, 
paintings are easily mended/' 

The office of the Chancery at Bimini was now taken from 
our artist, but he would not speak of the matter to His 
Holiness, who knew nothing about it, his Cupbearer having 
withdrawn it from Michelagnolo, with the intention of pay- 
ing him a hundred crowns per month instead, by way of 
stipend, for his services at San Pietro ; but when the first 
month of that stipend was sent to the master's house, he re- 
fused to receive the money. In the same year there hap- 
pened to Michelagnolo the death of TJrbino,^ his servant, 
or rather his companion, for such he had become. This 
man had entered his master's service at Florence, in the 
year of the Siege, and after Antonio Mini, his disciple, had 
gone to France ; he was a most zealous servant, and in the 
twenty-six years of his abode with his master the latter had 
made him rich, and had loved him so much, that although 
so old, he had nursed him in his sickness, and slept at night 
in his clothes beside him, the better to watch for his com- 
forts. When XJrbino died, therefore, Vasari wrote to Mi- 

•M Daniello RiooiareUi draped the fignxet and gained fbe name of the 
breeches maker ; the flgarea of Sainti Biagio and CSaterina were repainted be- 
canae the attitudes seemed objectionable to some of the ohnrchmen. 

**' This was Franoesoo di Bemadino dell* Amadore or Amadori, a native of 
Castel Durante and a stonecutter by profession. He died in Rome in 156S. 
In many matters which did not relate to art Michelangelo allowed himself to 
be guided to a great extent by this faithful friend and servant, who had been 
with him since 1580. See for documents relating to l[icfaeIangelo*s generosity 
to UrbinOf B. De. PM>li, Donaxione di Michelangelo a Francesco Amatore 
detto ITrbino e ad Antonio del Francesco^ 9uoi domestici^ Varchiifio Storieo 
deW Arte, L, pp. 76-80. 
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chelagnolo to console him> and the master replied in these 
words : — 

'^ My dear Mbsseb Giobgio, — ^I can bat ill write at this 
time, yet to reply to your letter I will try to say something. 
You know that IJrbino is dead, and herein have I received 
a great mercy from God, but to my heavy grief and infinite 
loss. The mercy is this, that whereas in his life he has kept 
me living, so in his death he has taught me to die, not only 
without regret, but with the desire to depart. I have had 
him twenty-six years, have ever found him singularly faith- 
ful, and now that I had made him rich, and hoped to have in 
him the staff and support of my old age, he has disappeared 
from my sight ; nor have I now left any other hope than 
that of rejoining him in Paradise. But of this God has 
given me a foretaste, in the most blessed death that he has 
died ; his own departure did not grieve him, as did the 
leaving me in this treacherous world, with so many troubles. 
Truly is the best part of my being gone with him, nor is 
anything now left me except an infinite sorrow. And here- 
with I bid you farewell.*'** 

Under Paul lY., Michelagnolo was much employed in 
many parts of the fortifications of Bome ; and for Salustio 
Peruzzi, to whom that Pontiff had entrusted the construc- 
tion of the Great Gate of the Gastello Sant* Angelo, now 
half ruined, as we have related elsewhere, he undertook to 
distribute the statues required for that work, as well as to 
see and correct the models of the sculptors. At this time 
the French army approached Bome, and Michelagnolo, be- 
lieving that he might himself come to an evil end, together 
with the Oity, resolved to depart with Antonio Franzese, of 
Castel Durante, whom IJrbino had left him at his death to 
serve him. He fied secretly from Bome accordingly, retir- 
ing into the mountains of Spoleto, where he visited several 

*MThe entire letter, of which this is a pert, is glTen by MilftTiesi, Lettere^ 
op, eU. 
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abodes of the Hermits.** At that time Vasari wrote to him, 
sending him a little work which the Florentine citizen^ Carlo 
Lenzoni, had left at his death to Messer Oosimo Bartoli, who 
was to have it printed, and dedicated to Michelagnolo.^ 
It was just then finished, and Vasari, who despatched it to 
Michelagnolo, received the following in reply : — 

" Messer Oioboio, my dear Friend, — I have received 
Messer Oosimo's little book, and in this shall be an acknowl- 
edgment, which I beg yon to present to him with my service. 

** I have in these last days undertaken a visit in the Moun- 
tains of Spoleto, to the Hermits abiding there, at great cost 
of labour and money, bnt also to my great pleasure, inso- 
much that I have returned to Rome with but half my heart, 
for of a truth one finds no peace or quiet like that of those 
woods.** More I have not to tell you. I rejoice that you 
are well and happy, and recommend myself to your friendly 
remembrance. This 18th day of Sept., 1556.'' 

Michelagnolo worked for his amusement almost every day 
at the group of four figures, of which we have before made 
mention ; but be broke up the block at last, either because 
it was found to have numerous veins, was excessively hard, 
and often caused the chisel to strike fire, or because the 
judgment of this artist was so severe, that he could never 
content himself with anything that he did, a truth of which 
there is proof in the fact that few of his works, undertaken 
in manhood, were ever completed ; those entirely finished 
having been the productions of his youth. Such for example 

*** Michelangelo wm mibjeot aU hia life to these andden panioa. Other in- 
atancea of them have been noted in the life; it waa, however, not the French, 
bnt the Spaniah, tsmjy nnder the Dnke of Alva, which menaced Rome. 

**®This waa La JHftta delta lingua florentina e di Dante^ con U regale di 
far bella e numeroea la prosa, Lenaoni left it nnfiniahed ; Giambnllari com- 
pleted it ; the latter dying, Cosimo Bartoli had it printed (it waa dedicated to 
Goaimo I.) and aent it to Michelangelo aa a anitable gift for a famona atndent 
of Dante. Milaneai, VIL, p. 2i2, note 4. 

*«> Sjmonda (op. eit., IL, p. 804) notea thia paaaage aa being the only one In 
aU of MicheUngelo'a lettera which ahowa the leaat feeling for nature. 
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were the Baccha8> the Pieti of the Madonna della Febbre^ 
the Colossal Statue at Florence^ and the •Christ of the 
Minerva, which are finished to such perfection, that a single 
grain could not be taken from them without injury ; while 
the Statues of the Dukes Giuliano and Lorenzo, with those 
of Night, Aaron, Moses, and the two figures belonging to 
the latter, altogether not amounting to eleven statues, have 
still remained incomplete. The same may be said of many 
others ; nay, Michelagnolo would often remark, that if he 
were compelled really to satisfy himself in the works to be 
produced, he should give little or nothing to public view- 
And the reason of this is obvious, he had proceeded to such 
an extent of knowledge in art, that the very slightest error 
could not exist in any figure, without his immediate dis- 
covery thereof ; but having found such after the work had 
been given to view, he would never attempt to correct it, and 
would commence some other production, believing that the 
like failure would not happen again ; this then was, as he 
often declared, the cause wherefore the number of pictures 
and statues finished by his hand was so small. 

When he had broken the Pieti, as related above, he gave 
it to Francesco Bandini, and this happened about the time 
when the Florentine sculptor, Tiberio Oalcagni, had been 
made known to Michelagnolo, by the intervention of that 
Bandini, and of Messer Donate Giannotti, for he being one 
day in the house of the master, where the broken Piet4 
still remained, inquired, after a long discussion, wherefore 
he had destroyed so admirable a performance ? to this our 
artist replied, that he had been moved thereto by the im- 
portunities of Urbino his servant, who was daily entreating 
him to finish that work : there had besides been a piece 
broken off the arm of the Madonna ; and these things, with 
a vein which had appeared in the marble and had caused 
him infinite trouble, had deprived him of patience, inso- 
much that he not only broke the group, but would have 
dashed it to pieces, if his servant Antonio had not advised 
him to refrain, and to give it to some one even as it was. 

IV.— la 
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Hearing this, Tiberio spoke to Bandini, who desired to 
have somethin^f rom his hand ; and by means of the latter, 
Antonio received the offer of two hundred crowns in gold, 
on condition that he should prevail on Michelagnolo, to 
permit that Tiberio, aided by the models of the master, 
should complete the group for Bandini, by which means 
the labour already expended on it would cease to be lost. 

Michelagnolo presented them with the broken marbles 
accordingly, and they instantly carried them away, when 
the parts were put together by Tiberio, certain portions, I 
know not what, being added : but the death of Bandini, of 
Michelagnolo, and of Tiberio himself, caused the work to 
remain unfinished after all. It is now in the possession of 
Pierantonio Bandini, son of Francesco, and may be seen at 
his Villa of Montecayallo.^ But to return to Michelag- 
nolo, it now became needful to find some other block of 
marble, that he might daily hare opportunity for amusing 
himself with his chisel; he took a much smaller piece 
therefore, wherein he commenced another Pieti, but in a 
different manner.** 

Now the architect, Piero** Ligorio, had entered the ser- 
vice of Pope Paul IV., and, busying himself with the fabric 
of San Pietro, he disturbed Michelagnolo anew, going about 
declaring that the latter had fallen into second childhood. 
This offended our artist exceedingly, he would fain have 
then returned to Florence, and was much pressed to do so 
by Giorgio ; but feeling that he had become old, for he had 
then attained his eighty-first year, he excused himself to 

M* For this Pietd see note 204. 

**> In the Academy of Florence there is a casting of an nn finished groap by 
Michelangelo, a man sustaining the body of the Dead Christ. Heath WUson 
■ays the marble is in the oonrt of the Palasso Bondanini in Rome. The 
Pietd in Genoa {Albergo de Poveri)^ which is a medallion in high reUef, is by 
many critics accepted as the work of Michelangelo. Symonds, op, cit., IL, 
p. dl3, thinks it an imitation. 

*** Firro rather ; he was a Neapolitan architect and compiled seyeral books 
on the antiquities of Rome ; he attempted to obtain the direction of the 
works of 8t. Peter*s, bat the Pope entirely seyered Pirro*s connection with 
them. 
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Vasari^ to whom, writing in his ordinary manner, he sent 
several spirited sonnets, setting forth that the end of his 
days was nearly come, that he must now be careful to di- 
rect his thoughts to suitable objects, that his letters mast 
prove him to be at his eleventh honr, and that no thought 
arose in his mind which did not bear the impress of ap- 
proaching death. He added in one of his letters, '^God 
has willed that the burden of my life must be endured for 
some time longer. I know you will tell me that, being old, 
I am unwise to attempt the making of sonnets, but since 
they say I am in my dotage, I do but perform my proper 
office. I see well the love you bear me, and do you, on 
your part, know to a certainty that I would gladly rest my 
weak frame by the bones of my father, as you exhort me to ; 
but if I departed hence I should cause great injury to the 
fabric of St Peter, which would be a shame as well as heavy 
sin ; yet when all is so far completed that nothing can be 
changed, I hope still to do as you desire, if indeed it be not 
sinful to disappoint a set of rogues who are expecting me 
daily to leave the world. ^^ With this letter there came the 
following sonnet : — 

"Now in frail bark, and on the storm-tossed wave, 
Doth this my life approach the common port^ 
Whither all haste to render up account 
Of every act, — ^the erring and the just. 

Wherefore I now do see, that by the love 
Which rendered Art mine idol and my lord, 
I did much err. Vain are the loves of man, 
And error lurks ^thin his evexy thought. 

light hours of this my life, where are ye now, 

When towards a twofold death my foot draws near? 
The one well-known, the other threatening loud. 
Not the erst worshipped Art can now give peace 
To him whose soul turns to that love divine, 
Whose arms shall lift him from the Gross to Heaven." 

From this we see that Michelagnolo was drawing towards 
Ood and casting from him the cares of art, persecuted as he; 
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was by those malignant rivals, and by certain among the 
Commissioners for San Pietro, who would fain, as he said 
himself, be making themselves more than rightfully bnsy 
in the matter. Vasari replied to Michelagnolo^s letter, by 
order of Duke Cosimo, in few words, but still encouraging 
him to return to his own country ; to his verses Giorgio 
replied by a sonnet of similar character. And Michelag- 
nolo would now without doubt have left Bome very gladly, 
but he had become so weak, that although he had deter- 
mined on doing so, as will be related hereafter, yet the 
spirit was more willing than the frame, and his debility 
kept him in Bome. Now it happened in June, 1557, that 
in the construction of the vaulting over the apsis (which 
was in travertine, and after Michelagnolo's own designs), 
there was found to be an error, he not being able to visit 
San Pietro so frequently as before, and the principal builder 
having constructed the entire vaulting on one centre, in- 
stead of using several, as he ought to have done. There- 
upon Michelagnolo, as being the friend and confidant of 
Vasari, sent him the designs for the vaulting as made by 
himself, and with the words beneath written at the foot of 
two of them. 

'^ The chief builder took the measure of the arch, which 
you will find marked in red, for that of the whole vaulting, 
but when he came to the centre of the half-circle, which is 
at the summit of the same, he perceived his error as here 
seen in the design marked in black. But with this error it 
is that the work has been proceeding, insomuch that a large 
number of the stones will have to be displaced ; for in the 
whole vaulting there is no masonry of bricks, all is in trav- 
ertine, and the diameter of the arch, exclusive of the cornice 
which borders it, is twenty-two palms. This mistake has 
been committed because my advanced age prevents me from 
visiting the building so frequently as I could wish, although 
I had prepared an exact model of the work, as I do of every 
thing ; and whereas, I thought that part of the fabric was 
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finished^ it will now not be completed daring the whole 
winter. If a man could ever die of shame and grief^ I 
Bhould not be living now. I beg yon to account to the 
Duke for my not being at this moment in Florence/^ ^ 

On another of the designs, wherein Michelagnolo had 
drawn the plan of the building, he wrote as follows : — 

'' Messeb Oioboio, — ^To the end that the difficulty of the 
vaulting may be the more clearly comprehended, it becomes 
needful to describe the construction from the ground up- 
wards. It was necessary to divide it into three sections, 
corresponding with the windows beneath, which are sepa- 
rated by piers ; and these sections you see proceeding in the 
form of pyramids towards the inner centre of the highest 
point of the vaulting, being in perfect harmony with the 
basement and sides thereof. But it was needful that the 
work should be regulated by a large number of centres 
for supporting the arches, which should have been con- 
stantly changed on all sides, and from point to point, for all 
which no fixed rule could be given ; the circles and squares 
approaching the centre of their deepest part having to be 
diminished, and to cross each other in so many directions, 
and to proceed to so many points, that it is without doubt 
exceedingly difficult to find the true proportions for bring- 
ing all to perfection. Yet, having the model — ^which I make 
for all things, they ought not to have committed so great an 
error as to attempt constructing all those three sections with 
one centre for the arches ; a mistake which has compelled 
the removal of many stones, which we have still the shame 
and expense of taking down. The entire vaulting, with its 
various sections and ornaments, are, like the lowermost part 
of the Chapel, wholly of travertine, a thing not customary 
in Rome.'* 



*** The error wm a costly one, as not only wero new centring! reqoirecl, but 
the traTeriine YonMoirB had to be reont 
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The Duke Gosimo^ perceiving all these hindrances, no 
longer pressed Michelagnolo to return to Florence, declar- 
ing that the satisfaction of the master, and the continuation 
of San Pietro, were matters of greater interest to him than 
any other consideration, and begging that Michelagnolo 
would give himself no further anxiety. Whereupon the 
latter wrote to Vasari, telling him that he thanked the 
Duke with all his heart for that great kindness, and adding, 
'^ God giro me grace to serve him with this my poor person, 
for my memory and understanding are gone to await him 
elsewhere/' The date of this letter was August, of the year 
1557. Thus Michelagnolo perceived that the Duke es- 
teemed his life and honour more than his presence, which 
was nevertheless so highly acceptable to him : all these 
things, with many others which it is not necessary to re- 
peat, we learned from letters written by his own hand.** 

Our artist was now much pressed to make his final ar- 
rangements known, and as he saw that little was done at the 
building (although he had partly advanced the internal 
frieze of the windows, and the double columns outside, 
which form the circle above the round Cornice whereon the 
Cupola is to be placed, as will be related hereafter), he was 



*** From the beginning to the end of his lile the Medici norer whoUy 
to eeek the senrioe of Michelani^Io. Catherine de' Medid wrote him a letter, 
dated Bloifl, NoYember 14, 1569, and which is now in the Csaa Baonanoti, 
asking him to make an equestrian statue of her hnsband, Henri IL ; she laid 
especial strens npon her wish that the features should offer a good likenen 
(perhaps realizing the Bonlptor*s indiffSBrenoe to portraiture). The statue was 
begun under the direction of Michelangelo by Daniel of Volterra, but the 
horse only was finished and cast ; the latter was nsed for a statue of Louis 
XHL (in89), which stood in the Plaoe Royale until it was destroyed in 1798L 
Catherine's letter to Michelangelo was dignified and impressive. The follow- 
ing is a translation of one passage : " As I, together with aU the world, know 
how excellent you are in your art, and how greatly yon surpass all other 
artists of your time ; how devoted, too, you have been since long ago to all of 
my House, and how plainly you have proved that devotion in Florence, in the 
rare monuments by your hand which adorn the mausoleum of my own people, 
I beg you to oonsent to undertake this work." Francis I. had also in earb'er 
years (1545) written to the sculptor in the most flattering manner, asking a 
work from his hand, and Michelangelo had replied in a letter whioL is ad- 
mirable in its quiet and dignified sincerity. 
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encouraged by his best friends^ as the Cardinal di Carpi, 
Mesaer Donate Oiannotti, Francesco Bandini, Tommaso de' 
Caralieri^ and Lottino ; ^ nay, he was even constrained by 
them, to make at least a model of the Cnpola ; since, as he 
might perceive, the erection of the same was suffering delay. 
Several months elapsed nevertheless, before he conld resolve 
on anything ; at length he made a beginning, and by de- 
grees produced a small model in clay, to the end that after 
this, and by the aid of the plans and sections which he had 
likewise prepared, there might eventually be made a much 
larger one in wood. Such a model was accordingly con- 
structed in somewhat less than a year, and under Michel- 
agnolo's guidance, by Maestro Oiovanni Franzese,^ who 
worked at the same with much zeal and care. The dimen- 
sions and minute proportions of this smaller structure, 
measured by the ancient Boman palm, corresponded in 
every particular with those of the great Cupola, all the 
parts being executed with extreme nicety ; the members of 
the columns, the bases, capitals, doors, windows, cornices, 
ressaults, and every other minutia, being represented in such 
sort that no better work of the kind could be effected. It 
may indeed be affirmed that, not in all Christendom, nor 
indeed through the whole world, is there a grander or more 
richly decorated structure than will be that now in question. 
And since we have taken the time to notify objects of so 

MT OioTumi FraiuMMO LotUoi of Voltenft wu the author of the Awedi- 
metUi CUfUi^ pablished in Venioe and in Lyonii in % French truiilation. 
MUaneri, VIL, p. 249, note 1. 

M« This model bringi np the interesting qaeetion whether Miohelangelo pro- 
posed that the onpola ihonld oonsiit of two or three sheila. Signor Qotti pnb- 
Ushea two plans of the enpok taken from the measnrement made from the 
model by the engineer Lieiiteiiant-Ck>lonel CasteUt The section drawing 
shows a third inner shell flattened like the vanlt of the Pantheon. This 
lower shell has no real constmotiye oonneotion with the edifice. Symonds be- 
lieres that Mic^langelo daring hii own life decided not to ase this third shell, 
which still* ^its in the model, smoe the author thinks that we should haTe 
heard of the change had Delia Porta departed in so vital a point from Michel- 
angelo^s intention. Upon this question see also Dr. Dorm, DU Dcmkyppti 
te Plor^ru und dU Euppel d«r Petertkirelu in Rom^ Berlin, 18S7. 
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much less importance^ I think it will be onr duty as well as 
profitable to oar readers, to describe the design according to 
which Michelagnolo proposed to construct this Church and 
Cupola ; wherefore, with such brevity as we may, we will 
give a simple narration thereof, to the intent that if, which 
may God not permit, this undertaking should continue to 
be impeded in the lifetime of the master, as it has hitherto 
been, and should have a similar fate after his death, so shall 
my writings, such as they may be, avail to assist the faith- 
ful executors of his designs, and restrain the malignity of 
those presuming persons who may desire to alter them, they 
may also enlighten and give pleasure as well as aid to those 
who lore and delight in these vocations.^ 

To commence then, I say that, according to the model ^ 
made under the directions of Michelagnolo, the internal 
diameter will be a hundred and eighty-six palms from wall 
to wall, reckoning above the great circular cornice in trav- 
ertine, which passes around the inside and rests on the four 
double piers, or pilasters ; these rise from the floor with 
their carved capitals of the Corinthian Order, being with 
their architrave, frieze, and cornice, also in travertine. 
This cornice turning around the great recesses, reposes on 
the four large arches, those of the three niches, and that of 
the entrance namely, which form the Cross of the Church. 
From that point upwards commences the Cupola itself, 
which springs from a basement of travertine, with a plat- 
form six palms broad, forming a wall or passage around the 
buildii\g. That basement presents a circle in the manner of 
a well, the thickness thereof being thirty-three palms eleven 
inches, the height to the upper cornice eleven palms ten 

** Vaaari*! desoription, thotigh oonfased, is fairly aoonimte and agreee with 
the model, as Michelangelo wrote able technical deaoriptiona in hie letter*, 
which Vaflari published ; the present description was possibly obtained from 
the same sonroe. 

*^* The dome of St. Peter's measures three hundred and ttif|^-four feet to 
the apex, to the summit of the lantern four hundred and three feet, to the 
summit of the cross four hundred and thirty-fiye feel Ita diameter is one 
hundred and thirty-eight feet 
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inches ; the upper cornice is abont eight palms^ and it pro- 
jects about six palms and a half. Through this basement 
there are made four entrances bj which the ascent to the 
Cupola is commenced, and these are placed above the arches 
of the Tribunes, the thickness of the basement being divided 
into three parts. The innermost division measures fifteen 
palms, the outermost eleven palms, and that in the middle 
seven palms eleven inches, which make the thirty-three 
palms eleven inches before mentioned. 

The middle portion of the basement is unencumbered and 
serves as a passage, its height is equal to twice its breadth, 
it has a coved ceiling, and in the line of the four entrances 
it has eight doors, each joined by four steps, one leads to 
the level of the cornice of the first basement, which is six 
and a half palms broad, another conducts to the inner cor- 
nice, eight and three quarters palms broad, which encircles 
the Cupola. Those doors give commodious access to the 
inside as well as outside of the edifice. The distance from 
one to another forms the segment of a circle of two hun- 
dred and one palms, and these being four, the entire circle 
is one of eight hundred and four palms. This basement, 
whereon repose the columns ^ and pilasters, and which forms 
the interior frieze of the windows, is fourteen palms one 
inch high, and on the outside there is a slight cornice above 
and below, which does not project more than ten inches, 
and is entirely of travertine. In the thickness of the third 
part, above that of the interior, and which we have de- 
scribed as being fifteen palms broad, there is a staircase 
four and a quarter palms broad in each quarter of the circle ; 
it has two branches, the one turning one way and the other 
in the opposite direction ; these staircases lead to the level 

•n The eolnmni which frammnd the dmm were not bailt as Hiohdangelo 
designed them, for the piUan, phused in pairs, do not toaoh the wall bnt, stand, 
ing apart from it, really form a kind of oorridor around the dram, and were 
intended to hare their capitals adorned with pedestals which were to have 
been snrmonnted by stataes. The pedestals wonld also have been oonneoted 
with the spring of the vanlt by " inverted cnrres sweeping upward along the 
height of the shallow attia** 



^ 
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of the colnmng, above which, and immediately oyer the 
centre of the basement^ there rise eighteen ^ large piers en- 
tirely of travertine, each adorned with two columns on the 
outside and two pilasters within, as will be mentioned here- 
af ter, and between these the whole space is left for the win- 
dows which are to give light to the Gapola. 

On the side looking towards the centre of the Cnpola these 
great piers present a surface of thirty-six palms, bat on the 
other side of nineteen and a half palms only, each has two 
colnmns on the exterior side, the dado at the foot of these 
measuring eight palms and three quarters, and eight and 
a half palms in height ; the base is five palms eight inches 
broad, and • • • • palms eleven inches high ; the 
shaft of the columns has forty-three and a half palms in 
height ; the diameter is five palms six inches at the base, and 
above four palms nine inches : the Corinthian capital is six 
and a half palms high, or with the mouldings nine palms. 
Three quarters only of these columns are seen, the fourth 
being let into the comer, but in the centre there projects a 
pilaster, which forms an acute angle ; between the pilasters 
is an entrance forming an arched doorway, five palms broad 
and thirteen palms five inches high, but above this level it 
is filled in with solid masonry even to the capitals of the 
columns and pilasters, being united with two other pilasters 
similar to those which form the acute angle beside the col- 
umns, and these decorate the sides of the sixteen windows 
constructed around the circle of the tribune, each window 
having a clear light twelve and a half palms wide, and about 
twenty-two palms high. 

The windows are adorned on the outside by an architrave 
of varied character two palms and three quarters broad, and 
on the outside they are in like manner decorated with a 
similarly varied range of pediments and arches intermingled, 
being broader without and narrower within, for the purpose 
of increasing the light ; they are lower also inside than 

*^* Afl the drum is octagonal there oonld not haTO been more than sixteen 
pteta. 
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<mt, to the end that they may throw light on the frieze and 
cornice. Each window is encloeed hetween pilasters cor- 
responding in height to the colnmns on the outside^ so that 
there are thirty-six columns without and thirty-six pilasters 
within ;^ over the pilasters on the inside is the architrare^ 
which is four palms fire inches high^ while the frieze is fonr 
palms and a half^ the cornice being fonr palms and two 
thirds^ with a projection of five palms ; and over this is a 
range of balusters, to the end that one may walk around in 
security. For the more commodious ascent to the platform 
whence the columns ascend, there is another flight of 
steps, with two branches, which rise to the summit of the 
columns, capitals, architraTC, frieze, and cornice ; so 
that this staircase, without interrupting the light of the 
windows, passes at the upper end into a spiral stair of the 
same breadth until it attains to the platform, whence the 
Cupola begins to turn. 

All these arrangements, divisions, and decorations are so 
varied, commodious, strong, and rich, the base gives such 
effectual support to the two vaults of the Cupola which are 
turned upon it, the whole work is so admirably conceived 
and so ably executed, that the eyes of one who understands 
and is capable of judging, can see nothing more graceful, 
more beautiful, or more ingenious. As to the masonry, and 
all that respects the stability ^* of the work, every part has 
received the utmost strength and power of duration, while 
infinite judgment is displayed in the conduits for carrying 
off water by concealed channels, and in every other minutia : 
in a word, the whole work, so far as it has hitherto pro- 
ceeded, is brought to such perfection that all other edifices 
shrink into nothing when compared therewith. Very 

«»» Thirty-two. 

*** In 1680 a oommlBsion of arohitecta was appointed to examine the oraokM 
in the dome ; they determined that thene oracki were caooed by itairoaMS 
which Bernini had permitted to be construoted in the great piera The phm 
of Nioeola Zaboaglia was adopted to remedy the evil, and the drum waa en- 
eiioled with ohaine. The Untem was raboequently girded. See Poleni*B 
Memorie Ittoriefu deUa Oran Cupola del Tempio VaUeano^ Borne, 1748i 
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deeply it is to be regretted that those in power have not put 
everything into Michelagnolo's hands, to the end that be- 
fore the death of this extraordinary man we might have had 
this immense and beautiful erection completed. Up to 
this point Michelagnolo has finished the masonry of the 
building, it now remains that we commence the vaulting of 
the Oupola, of which, since we have the model, we will con- 
tinue to describe the arrangement as he has left it to us. 
The centres of the arches are directed on three points which 
form a triangle as below. 

A B 



The lowermost, or point G, determines the form, height, 
and width of the first half circle of the Tribune,*'' which 
Michelagnolo has ordered to be constructed of well-baked 
bricks, the thickness given to the wall being four palms and 
a half above as well as below, leaving a space in the middle 
which is four palms and a half wide at the foot, and this is 
to be occupied by the stairs leading from the cornice, where- 
on are the balustrades, to the lantern ; the arch of the in- 
terior of the second vaulting, which is broader below and 
narrower above, proceeds from the point B, which gives four 
palms and a half as to the thickness of the lower part. The 
last arch which represents the outer side, and is also en- 
larged below while it is restricted above, departs from the 
point A. At the upper part this arch gives the entire space 
in which are the stairs, whose height is of eight palms, so 
that men can walk upright therein, the thickness of the 
vault being gradually diminished to the extent that, while it 
has four palms and a half at the foot, it has three palms and 
a half only at the head. The vaultings, exterior and inte- 
rior, are so well conjoined and connected that one supports 
the other ; of the eight parts into which it is divided at the 
base, four are left hollow above the arches, to diminish the 
weight, while the four others are bound and secured to the 

*^* VMari oalk the cupola the Tribuna, 
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piers in such sort that their durability may well extend to 
ail time. 

The central stairs between the two yanltings are made in 
the following manner. Those which start from the point 
whence the vault springs have each two branches^ and pro* 
ceeding through one of the sections they cross each other in 
the form of the letter X, until they attain the summit of 
the vaulting over the centre of the arch G. Having thus 
ascended the half of this arch by a direct line^ the remainder 
is commodiously surrounded by a flight which turns easily, 
until the summit, whence the lantern commences, is at* 
tained ; around this there is a smaller range of double pi- 
lasters and windows similar to those in the interior, all cor- 
responding with that diminution of the compartments which 
takes place above the piers, as will be described below. 

Over the first great cornice within the tribune commence 
those concave compartments into which the vaulting is 
divided and which are formed by sixteen projecting ribs ; 
these have the width of two of those pilasters which sepa- 
rate the windows placed under the vault of the Cupola at 
their base, but they constantly diminish up to the open- 
ing for the lantern : they rest on a pedestal of breadth 
equal to their own and twelve palms high, based on the 
platform of the cornice which passes around the tribune ; 
over this and between the ribs are eight large ovals, each 
twenty-nine palms high, while above them is a range of 
rectangular compartments twenty-four palms high and 
somewhat broader at the lower than the upper edge ; but 
where the ribs approach each other more nearly, then come 
circles, fourteen palms high, over each square, so that there 
are eight ovals, eight squares, and eight circles ; each range 
being less deeply concave, as well as smaller than that be- 
neath it : a most rich and beautiful design. Michelagnolo 
proposed to form the ribs, and framework of all these com- 
partments in carved work of travertine. 

There remains that we mention the superficies and orna- 
ments of the exterior vaulting, which rises from a basement 
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twenty-five palms and a half liigh, reposing on a socle which 
has a projection of two palms^ as have the mouldings at the 
head. The master proposed to coyer the whole roof with 
lead, as was done for the old Church of San Pietro, he di- 
vided it into sixteen spaces^ which commence at the point 
where the double columns end^ and are placed between 
them ; in the centre of each space he formed two windows, 
making, thirty-two in all^ and serving to light the staircases 
between the two vaaltings : to these he added projecting cor- 
bels supporting the segment of a circle ; the whole forming a 
kind of roof which serves to throw off the rain. In the line 
of the columns and in the centre of the space between them, 
the ribs were made to spring from that point where the 
cornice ends, they were broader at the base and narrower at 
the summit ; sixteen in all, and of five palms in width. In 
the centre of each there was a channel formed, a palm and 
a half broad, and in this were stairs of about a palm high, 
by which an ascent can be made to the opening left for the 
lantern. These are to be of travertine, constructed in such 
sort as shall defend them from the effects of the frost and 
rain. 

The design for the Lantern makes that structure diminish 
in the same proportion with all the other parts of the work, 
becoming gradually smaller in exact measure, and ultimately 
closing with a small temple having round columns, which 
stand in pairs, as do those below ; they have pilasters be- 
hind them, and rest on a socle, so that one can pass around 
from pilaster to pilaster, looking down upon the windows, 
the interior of the cupola, and the church. An architrave 
with frieze and cornice surrounds the whole, and projects 
over the two columns, immediately above which are spiral 
shafts and niches, rising together to the summit of the cop- 
ing, which begins to contract at about one third of their 
height in the manner of a circular pjrramid, until it reaches 
to where the ball and cross are to form the completion of 
the structure. I might here add numerous details, such as 
the precautions taken against earthquakes, the conduits for 
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water, tbe variong lights and other commodious arrange* 
ments, but I refrain, since the work is not yet finished, and 
it shall suffice me to have touched on the principal parts. 
All the details, moreoyer, are within reach of the reader^s 
eyes, and can be seen ; this slight sketch will therefore be 
sufficient to inform such as know nothing of the building. 

The completion of this model was a great satisfaction, not 
only to the friends of Michelagnolo but to all Home ;^ he 
continued to direct the works until the death of Pope Paul 
lY., and when Pius lY. was chosen in his place, that Pontiff, 
although employing Piero Ligorio, who was architect of the 
Yatican, to construct the little Palace in the wood of the 
Belyedere, yet made many offers of service and showed much 
kindness to Michelagnolo. The Mottt^roprio of Paul III., 
Julius III., and Paul lY., in respect to the fabric of San 
Pietro, was confirmed by His Holiness, who likewise re- 
stored a portion of those allowances which our artist had 
lost during the Pontificate of Paul lY. He employed him 
in many of his own buildings, and during his reign the 
works of San Pietro likewise proceeded busily. Among other 
things Michelagnolo was required to prepare the design for 
a Aionument to the memory of the Pope's brother, the Mar- 
quis of Marignano, which the Gavaliere Lione Lioni of 
Arezzo,'''an excellent sculptor and the friend of Michel- 

*** No wonder it gave Mtia&otion, nnoe MioheUuig«lo*i method of proceeding, 
wHhont any real working drawings or models, haa made it impossible in so many 
cases for other architects to carry oat his ideaa. The one arohiteetaral work 
of Michelangelo which nnites the saffngea of aU is the Cupola of St. Peter's. 
Symonda thinks that here the somewhat fantastic architect became sererely 
mathematical, and even Gamier, though he might not agree with this last prop- 
osition, admits that the dome ia ** simple, noble, grand, and wholly extraor- 
dinazy.** He adds : *^ It is the oorre giyen to the cupola which charms, capti- 
▼atea, and makes this coronal termination, which is unique in the world, a majes- 
lioally harmonious creation. They haye called this curve, which has been so 
often stodied, t^chaineiU^ apacabola, an ellipse; it partakeaof all these forma, 
bat after all is said it remaina a curve bom of feeling and of a flash of 
060108.** Gamier adds that although Michelangelo gare the thought and 
plan of the dome, it was Giacomo della Porta who carried oat this curve after 
the death of the great sculptor. 

*" Tbif iDteresting monomeiit in the Cathedral of Milan Is l^ a nun who 
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angelo^ was commiaBioned to oonfltnict in the Cathedral of 
Milan ; as will be related in its due place. 

About the same time''' the Gavaliere Lioni made the 
Portrait of Michelagnolo^ (a very close resemblance,) in a 
medal ; ^ on the reverse of which, and in compliment to the 
master, was a blind man led by a dog, with the following 
legend : — 

DOCBBO INIQUOS VIAS TUA8, BT IMPn AD TB COMYBBTBHTUB. 

This pleased Michelagnolo greatly, and he presented 
Lioni with a model in wax of Hercules killing AntSBUs, 
accompanied by several of his designs. Of Michelagnolo 

wu a better Mralptor than arohiteot, and who, probably working oat one of 
Hichelangelo^s sketches not drawn to aoale, failed to properly comprehend its 
bearing. The monnmeut was erected to the memory of Gian Giacomo and 
Gabriele Medici See the interesting easay, Como and il Medeghino, in 
Symond^s Studies and Sketches in Southern Europe. 

•" In 1560. 

*** Symonds glyes caref al consideration to the question of the portraitSi and 
acooants as genuine : Bonasoni^s engraving representing Michelangelo when 
seventy years old ; Leoni's wax model for his medaUion, and the completed 
medallioD, showing Michelangelo when at the age of eighty ; also eight bronse 
heads, all of them deriving directly from the two bronzes modeUed by Daniele 
da Volteira (four of these eight heads being in the Museo Boonaftoti, 
the Aocademia, the Bargello, the private coUection of M. Cottier in Paris). 
In these four heads the mask is joined to a complete bust in bronze. 
Three other masks of bronze are in the coUection of M. Plot in Paris, at 
Oxford, and at Milan ; a fourth (making the eighth head of the series) is in the 
Capitoline Museum ; here the mask is join«>d to a bust of bigio moro/o marble. 
nN>fes8ional critics believe that in these busts a mask made from the face of 
the master was followed. We know that a death mask was made, and that the 
bust in marble, carved by Battista Lorenzi for Michelangelo's tomb in Santa 
Croce, was taken from it. Venusti portrayed the master in a copy of the Last 
Judgment, now in Naples, and Daniele da Volterra painted Michelangelo in 
an Assumption in the Trinitii de Monti, Rome. Symonds believes that the 
oil painting of the Uffizi may, perhaps, be that by Bngiardini, but thinks 
that all other easel portraits can only be donbtf ally ascribed to the latter 
master, to Venosti, Jacopo del Oonte, etc. G. B. Drury Fortnum (see Bibliog- 
raphy) admits as genoine seven portraits ; the bust at the Capitol, a marble 
bust from a death mask, the medal of Leoni, the portraits in Volterra^s As* 
■umption, Venusti*s Last Judgment, one by Venusti in Casa (Maneo) Baonar- 
roti, and the Bonasoni engraving. (It will be noted that some of the bronze 
heads mentioned by Symonds are practically repllcJu.) Herr C. Von Fab- 
riozy, in the Hepertorium fUr Kufutwiasetttchafl^ quotes Gaetano Guasti, on 
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we have no other portrait except two in painting, one of 
which is by Bugiardini, and the other by Jacopo del Oonte, 
with an alto-rilievo in bronze by Danielle, Bicciarelli ; but 
from that of the Cavaliere Lioni there haye been made bo 
many copies, that I have myself seen a yast number both in 
Italy and other countries. 

In the same year, Oioyanni Cardinal de' Medici, son of 
Duke Cosimo, went to Bome to receiye the Hat from Pope 
Pius IV., when Vasari, who was his friend and servant, 
determined to go with him, remaining there willingly for a 
month ^ to enjoy the society of Michelagnolo, whom he held 
very dear, and visited constantly. Vasari had taken with 
him, by order of his Excellency, the model in wood of the 
Ducal Palace of Florence, together with the Designs for the 
new Apartments, which had been built and painted by him- 
self. These models and designs Michelagnolo desired to see, 
since, being old, he could not visit the works themselves ; 
they were extensive, varied, and replete with divers inven- 
tions and phantasies, exhibiting Stories of Uranus, Saturn, 
Ops, Ceres, Jupiter, Juno, and Hercules ; each apartment 
being adorned with histories, in numerous compartments, 
of one of those Gods. The apartments beneath these were 
decorated with stories from the Lives of Heroes belonging 
to the House of Medici, beginning with Cosimo the Elder,** 
and proceeding through the times of Lorenzo, Leo X., 
Clement VII. ; the Signer Giovanni,®* the Duke Alessandro, 
and, finally, of Duke Cosimo. There were portraits of these 

a portrait in the posRession of P. Galletti, which Signor Gnasti believes may be 
the Bngiardini portriiit painted for Ottayiano de* Medici* The writer dates it 
1533 ; it wonld, therefore, if anthentic, be a portrait of HiohelaDgelo at the 
age of fifty-aeven, and would invalidate the so-called Bngiardini portrait of 
the Iionvre, which, by its inscription, shows the sonlptor aa fortynMven years 
old ; it would also render donbtfnl the authenticity of two others in the Baldi 
and Chaix d'Estaing fanulietb See American Journal of Archaeology, ApriJ- 
Jnne, 1896. 

^ Vasari came in March, 156a 

**> This is the interesting series of rooms used in part for pubUo fonctiona, 
and shown only by special request and at special houra 

Ml Giovanni delle Bande Nere, the father of Cosimo L 
IV.--13 
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personages^ moreover, with those of their sons, and of many 
among the renowned of old times, whether distinguished for 
statesmanship, in arms, or for their learning, and being 
almost all portraits taken from the life. A Dialogue written 
by Yasari, in which the whole of these paintings were ex- 
plained, and the connexion of the fables in the upper rooms, 
with the histories in the lower apartments set forth, was read 
by Annibale Caro to Michelagnolo, who was much pleased 
with the same. This Dialogue, Yasari proposes to publish, 
when he shall find time to do so.^ 

These things caused a discussion to arise respecting the 
Great Hall, which Yasari had desired to alter, because the 
ceiling thereof was too low, giving it a stunted appearance, 
and it had besides too little light. For these causes Yasari 
wished to raise it, but the Duke had not yet given him leave 
to do so : it was not that his Excellency feared the cost, but 
he dreaded the danger that there might be in lifting a roof 
thirteen braccia, yet, judicious as he was, he now agreed 
to have the opinion of Michelagnolo on the subject. The 
model of the Hall in its early condition was then laid before 
the master, as was also that of its improved state, with all 
the Stories designed as they were to be painted therein. 
Having examined all this, Michelagnolo was so much pleased 
that he became rather the partizan than the judge of the 
work, the rather as all the precautions taken for the security 
and promptitude of its execution were also apparent to his 
perceptions ; and when Yasari returned to Florence, Michel- 
agnolo wrote by him to the Duke, declaring that his Excel- 
lency ought to execute that undertaking, which he affirmed 
to be worthy of his greatness. 

Now Duke Gosimo himself also repaired that same year to 
Bome with his consort, the Duchess Leonora, when Michel- 

M<The title of the work, which wu published in 1588, by Giorgio VMari, 
nephew of our author, is : J^affUmamenti del Signor Giorgio Vatari, pUiore € 
architetto^ topra U itwenxioni da lui dipinie in fireme net paUuego di loro 
AUestte aereniwlme^ Flore&oe, 158& It is published in VoL VUL of MiluMsi's 
Va»ari^ pp. 11-225. 
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agnolo went to see his Excellency^ who received him with 
much f ayonr, causing him, from respect to his great genius, 
to be seated near himself, and conversing with him very 
familiarly of all the works in painting and sculpture which 
he had commanded to be performed, and still proposed to 
execute in Florence, more especially of the Hall above-men- 
tioned. Michelagnolo then encouraged Gosimo anew to that 
undertaking, expressing his regret that he was himself no 
longer young enough to do him service, for he did truly love 
that Prince. Among other things, the Duke told him how 
he had discovered the method of working porphyry, and as 
Michelagnolo did not believe that possible, his Excellency 
sent him the Head of Christ, executed in porphyry by the 
sculptor Francesco del Tadda (as we have said in the first 
chapter of our TJ^eories), which astonished him greatly. 
Michelagnolo visited the Duke several times afterwards, 
during the stay of the latter in Home, to the great satis- 
faction of both ; and when the most illustrious Don Fran- 
cesco de' Medici, son of Duke Gosimo, was in Bome a short 
time afterwards, the master visited him likewise ; being 
much pleased with the respect and afiFection shown to him 
by the noble Prince, who always spoke to him with uncov- 
ered head ; so great was his reverence for that extraordinary 
man. To Yasari, Michelagnolo wrote, declaring, that it 
grieved him to be so old and infirm that he could do nothing 
for his Excellency, and he went about Bome looking for 
some fine piece of antiquity, that he might send the same to 
Florence as a present for that Signore. 

About this time Pope Pius required from Michelagnolo a 
design for the Porta Pia, and the master made him three, 
all singularly beautiful. Of these the PontifH chose the least 
costly, and this has been erected, to the great credit of the 
artist.** Finding, moreover, that His Holiness would 

*M The Porta Pia was began in 1664 after deaigne by Michelangelo, and waa 
never finished. In its present condition only the general features can be 
a8crU>ed to him. The general ontline ia good, the deoozatiTe details an 
fraro^iM and poor. 
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gladly have the other gates of Borne restored, he made nu- 
merous designs for the same>^ as he also did one, at the re- 
quest of Pope Pius, for the new Church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli constructed in the Baths of Diocletian, when 
that building was brought into the service of Christians. 
The design of Michelagnolo surpassed those of many other 
excellent architects, by the singular consideration displayed 
therein for the requirements of the Carthusian monks, who 
have now nearly completed the edifice. His Holiness, with 
all the prelates and those of the Court who have seen it, 
have indeed been amazed at the judgment with which he 
has availed himself of the whole skeleton of those Baths, 
whereof he has made a Church with so beautiful an entrance, 
that the expectation of the architects has been much sur- 
passed, to the infinite honour of the master.^ He designed 
a Ciborium for the Sacrament also, which the Pope desired 
to have made for this church ; it has been executed, for the 
most part, by Jacopo Ciciliano, an excellent artist in bronze, 
whose castings succeed so well and are so delicately fine, 
that they require but little chiseling, for in this respect 
Jacopo is a distinguished artist, and greatly pleased Michel- 
agnolo. 

Kow the Florentines in Bome had often talked of begin- 
ning in good earnest to set about the Church of San Gio- 
vanni in the Strada Giulia. All the heads of the richest 
families among them assembled with that view, promising 
to contribute according to their means for that purpose, and 
a good sum of money was got together. A discussion then 
arose as to whether it were better to pursue the old plans or 
to have something newer and better ; when it was at length 

^^ It 18 not definitely known to what extent Michelangelo worked on the 
other gates of Rome. 

^* The architect VanviteUi completely remodelled the chnrch in 1749 and 
made so many changes that ** criticism is rednced to silence upon his [Michel- 
angelo*s] work in this place." Symonds, op. cit.^ H, p. 255. It may be added 
that in spite of eighteenth-centnry changes, and modem frippery, the eflect is 
imposing, and something of antique grandenr stiU subsiBts in the impression 
of vastness which is conveyed by the ensemble. 
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determined that a new edifice should be raised on the old 
foundations ; the care of the whole being committed to 
three persons^ Francesco Bandini, TJberto Ubaldini, and 
Tommaso de' Bardi. By these persons an application for a 
design was made to Michelagnolo^ to whom they represented 
that it was a disgrace for the Florentines to have spent so 
much money without any profit^ adding^ that if his genius 
did not avail to finish the work^ they should be wholly with- 
out resource. The master assured them^ with the utmost 
kindness, that the design they required should be the first 
thing he would lay hand on ; remarking, moreover, that in 
this his old age he was glad to be occupied with things sa- 
cred, and such as might contribute to the honour of Ood. 
He furthermore declared, that it rejoiced him to do some- 
thing for his own people, to whom his heart was ever true. 
At this time Michelagnolo had with him the Florentine 
sculptor Tiberio Calcagni, a youth who greatly desired to 
improve in his art, and who, having gone to Rome, had also 
given his attention to architecture. Being pleased with his 
manners, Michelagnolo had given him the Piet4 which he 
had broken, as we have said, with a head of Brutus in 
marble, larger than life, which he had copied, at the request 
of his friend Messer Donate Giannotti, for the Cardinal 
Ridolfi, from a cornelian of the highest antiquity belonging 
to Messer Giuliano Gesarino ; a beautiful thing it is, and 
this he now desired that Tiberio should finish.^ He could, 
indeed, no longer execute the more delicate parts of his 
architectural designs, and therefore employed Tiberio, who 
was a modest and well-conducted youth, to complete them 
under his direction. For this church, therefore, he now 
required him to take the ground-plan of the original foun- 
dation which he brought to Michelagnolo; the latter in- 
stantly caused him to inform the Commissioners, who did 
not expect to find anything yet accomplished, that he had 
fulfilled their wishes, showing them at the same time five 

**^ This weU-known bnst of Bmttu u in the Bargello, and is a grand, ron^- . 
hewn head which Tiberio has had the good tense and modesty not to finish.. 
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plans of beautiful churches^ which surprised them greatly. 
He then bade them choose one ; but they refused^ preferring 
to abide by his own decision. Yet^ the master insisting 
that they should make a selection^ they all with one accord 
declared for the richest; whereupon Michelagnolo is re- 
ported to have told them, that if they brought that design 
to completion they would do more than either Bomans or 
Greeks had erer done in their best of times ; words which 
certainly never proceeded from his mouth, neither at that 
time nor at any other, seeing that he was always most re- 
served and modest. 

It was finally determined that Michelagnolo should direct 
the work, while Tiberio should execute it, and the Commis- 
sioners, to whom our artist promised his best services for 
the church, were entirely satisfied with that arrangement. 
The plan was then given to Tiberio, that he might copy it 
in all parts, with due order ; and the master commanded 
that a model in clay should be prepared, which he showed 
Tiberio how to fix up firmly. This, which was of eight 
palms, Tiberio completed in ten days, and it pleased all the 
Florentine community; wherefore they caused him after- 
wards to make one in wood, which is now in their Gonso- 
late,^.and a beautiful church it is as ever man beheld, 
grand, rich, and varied. The building was commenced 
accordingly ; but when five thousand crowns had been 
expended thereon, the works ceased for lack of funds to 
Michelagnolo's infinite vexation. He then procured for 
Tiberio the commission to finish, under his direction, a 
Chapel which the Cardinal of Santa Fiore had commenced 
in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore ; but this also re- 
mained unfinished at the death of the Cardinal, of Michel- 

*"> In March, 1900, Galoagni wu nnt to Codmo with designs for this 
ehnroh ; Jaoopo Ssnsovino and Antonio da San Qallo the Younger had hoth 
taken a hand in plans for the proposed oonstniotion. The model, which ex- 
isted as late as 1730 (see Titi, Dese, di Homo, p. 432), has perished, as haT« 
also the drawings. Nothing remains to show what were Michelangelo*s in- 
tentions regarding this edifice. The present church of S. Giovanni dei Fior- 
entini was finished by Carlo Maderoa, the fof ode by Alessandro GaUleL 
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agnolo, and of Tiberio himself; the early demise of the 
latter being an eyent much to be regretted.^ 

Michelagnolo had been seventeen years in the Fabric of 
San Pietro, and the Commissioners had more than once at- 
tempted to remove him, bat not sacceeding, they laboured 
continually to throw obstacles in his way, hoping to weary 
his patience, seeing that he was now old, and could endure 
but little. At this time it chanced that Gesare da Castel 
Durante, overseer of the works, died ; ^ when Michelagnolo, 
to the end that the building should not suffer, and until he 
could find a successor after his own heart, sent Luigi Gaeta 
thither in his place, a very young man certainly, but not 
without experience. Some of the Commissioners had, 
however, been frequently trying to bring Nanni di Baccio 
Bigio into that undertaking, he having urged them much 
to do so, and promising great things ; they now, therefore, 
thinking of managing eyerything in their own fashion, sent 
away Luigi Gaeta, when Michelagnolo, much displeased by 
this, would no longer go to San Pietro ; and they, the Com- 
missioners, then began to give out that a substitute must 
be provided, he being able to do no more, and having him- 
self declared, as they said, that he would no longer trouble 
himself with that work. These things coming to Michel- 
agnolo's ears, he sent Danielle Ricciarelli of Yolterra, to 
the Bishop Ferratino, one of the Commissioners, who had 
told Cardinal Carpi that Michelagnolo had assured a ser- 
vant of his that he would have no more to do with the 
building. Danielle now informed the Bishop that it was 
not Michelagnolo's wish to give it up : but Ferratino re- 
plied that he was sorry the master had not made his pur- 
pose known, adding nevertheless that a substitute was 
needful, and that he would have gladly accepted Danielle 
himself, a reply with which Michelagnolo appeared to be 
satisfied. The Bishop then gave the rest of the Commis- 

*"* The ohapd wm completed by Giaoomo della Porta. Caxdinal Santa 
Fiore waa Gnido Antonio Sfona ; see HUaned, YII., p. dSi, note 1. 
•M He was aaiamrinited in 156a 
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eioners to understand^ in the name of Michelagnolo^ that 
a substitute was to be appointed ; but instead of presenting 
Daniello, he put forward Nanni Bigio in his place : the 
latter was accordingly accepted and installed^ nor had any 
long time elapsed before he caused a scaffolding to be raised 
from the Pope's stables which are on the side of the hill, 
to the great apsis which looks towards that side, declaring 
that too many ropes were consumed in drawing up the ma- 
terialS; and that it would be better to raise them by means 
of his scaffolding. 

Being made acquainted with this proceeding, Michelag- 
nolo repaired to the Pope, whom he found on the Piazza of 
the Capitol ; and speaking somewhat loudly. His Holiness 
made him enter a room, when the master exclaimed, '^Holy 
Father ! a man of whom I know nothing has been placed 
by the Commissioners in San Pietro as my substitute, but 
if they and your Holiness are persuaded that I can no longer 
fulfil my office, I will return to take my rest in Florence, 
where I shall be near that great Prince who has so often de- 
sired my presence, and can finish my life in my own house ; 
wherefore I beg the good leave of your Holiness to de- 
parf ^^ The Pope, whom that proposal did not please, 
sought to pacify the master with kind words, and bade him 
come to Araceli on the following day, to talk of the matter. 
Haying there assembled the Commissioners, His Holiness 
inquired the cause of these things ; and they, declaring 
that the building was in danger of being ruined by the 
errors committed therein, which he knew was not the case, 
the Pope commanded Signer Gabrio Scierbellone ^ to ex- 

**> A tmgnlar observation of MiohelttDgelo, in respeot to his reMoni for 
not returning to Florence, wiU be found in the weU-known Autobiography 
of Benvenuto Cellini, who relates that when he pressed Michelangelo to re- 
turn, on the part of Duke Gosimo, the master looked fixedlj into his faoe, 
and with a meaning smile replied, *^ And you, Benyenuto, how do you like 
abiding with him ? *' ** This smile and question,** remszks an Italian writer, 
^* need no comment.** ... If the reader wUl recall the fate of the b^tl^ai 
Bfoim Almeni, he wUl perhaps agree with our author*s compatriot^ that no 
comment is required. — 2frs. Foster'a Notes, 

*** Agabrio Serbelloni. 
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amine the stracture, and require Nanni^ who had made 
these assertions^ to show where the errors might be found. 

The master being examined accordingly, and Signer Ga- 
brio finding all the reports to be false and malignant, Nanni 
was dismissed with few compliments, and in the presence 
of many nobles, being reproached at the same time with the 
destmction of the Bridge of Santa Maria, and with having 
promised to clean the Harbour of Ancona at small cost, 
whereas he had injured that Porfc more in one year * than 
the sea had ever done in ten. And this was the end of 
Nanni Bigio's employment in San Pietro,** where Michel- 
agnolo had employed seyenteen years merely in the care of 
so fixing the arrangement of all its parts, that they should 
not be altered ; the envious persecutions to which he was 
subjected, making him fear that changes in the building 
might be efFected after his death : but he has thus brought 
things to such a state, that the work has now a fair prospect 
of being securely completed. By all this we see that God, 
who protects the good, has defended him while he lived, 
having extended his hand over the fabric and the master, 
even to his death. Then Pope Pius IV., who survived him, 
commanded the superintendents to alter nothing that Mi- 
chelagnolo had arranged ; while Pius V., his successor, 
continued with even greater authority, to command that 
the designs of Michelagnolo should be followed with un- 
varying exactitude, nay, when the architects Piero Ligorio, 
and Jacopo Vignola, were directing the fabric, he caused 
the former, who presumptuously proposed certain changes, 
to be dismissed with little honour, and the whole charge 
was then made over to Vignola. 

That Pontiff was indeed as zealous for the honour of the 
edifice, as for the glory of the Christian faith ; and in the 
year 1565, when Vasari went to pay his respects to His 

* Bead ** one day ^ for one year. 

**' That is to aay, for the time being. Nanni tormented ^obelangdo to the 
end of the latter'e life, and aa soon as the great sculptor was dead, again i^>- 
plied for snch vacant plaoes as he, Nanni, might obtain. 
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Holiness — as well as in the next year, when he waa again 
summoned to Bome^the PontifF spoke of nothing hnt the 
regard that was to be paid to the designs loft by Michelag- 
nolo ; and, to obviate all disorder, he commanded Vasari to 
repair to the Bishop Ferratino, in company with Messer 
Guglielmo Sangalletti, the private treasurer of His Holi- 
ness, on the part of Pope Pius, and to direct that prelate, 
who was chief of the builders, on all occasions to guide him- 
self by the important records and memoranda which Vasari 
would give him ; to the end that no malignant or pre- 
sumptuous person should ever prevail to alter a single point 
of those arrangements made by the admirable genius of Mi- 
chelagnolo. On this occasion, Messer Giovambattista Alto- 
viti, a good friend of Vasari and of these arts, was also 
present, and when Ferratino had heard the discourse made 
to him by Vasari, he solemnly promised to observe, and see 
observed, every order and arrangement left by Michelag- 
nolo, adding that he would himself be the protector, de- 
fender, and preserver of the labours performed by that 
great man. 

Returning to Michelagnolo himself, I have to relate, that 
about a year before his death, Vasari secretly prevailed on 
Duke Cosimo, to move the Pope, through Messer Averardo 
his Ambassador, to the end that since Michelagnolo was now 
much debilitated. His Holiness should keep a careful eye on 
those by whom he was surrounded, and should cause him to 
be visited at his house, for the due preservation of his de- 
signs, cartoons, models, and other property, taking meas- 
ures, in the event of any sudden accident, such as may well 
happen to the very old ; and this, in order that whatever 
might belong to, or be needful for, the fabric of San Pietro, 
the Sacristy and Library of San Lorenzo, or the Fa9ade of 
the last-named Church, might not be taken away, as so fre- 
quently happens, nor were these precautions, which were all 
duly attended to, without a satisfactory result.®* 

*** It ii tiionght that Miohelangelo may haye deatroyed many of hia dxaw- 
iDgi before his death, ai few weie foand. 
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In the Lent of this year, Lionardo, the nephew of Michel- 
agnolo, resolTed to go to Some, as though divining that his 
kinBman was now near the end of his life, and the promise 
of this Yisit was all the more welcome to the latter, as he 
was already suffering from a slow feyer. He caused his 
physician, Messer Federigo Donate, to write to Lionardo, 
hastening his arrival ; but his malady increased, notwith- 
standing the cares of those around him : still retaining per- 
fect self-possession, the master at length made his will in 
three words, saying he left his soul to God, his body to the 
earth, and his goods to his nearest relations. He recom- 
mended his attendants to bethink themselves, in the pas- 
sage from this life, of the sufferings endured by Our Saviour 
Christ ; and on the 17th ** of February, in the year 1663, 
and at 23 o'clock, according to the Florentine computation, 
(in 1564 after that of Home,) he departed to a better life. 

Michelagnolo found his chief pleasure in the labours of 
art ; all that he attempted, however difficult, proving suc- 
cessful, because nature had imparted to him the most ad- 
mirable genius, and his application to those excellent studies 
of design was unremitting. For the greater exactitude, he 
made numerous dissections of the human frame, examining 
the anatomy of each part, the articulations of the joints, the 
various muscles, the nerves, the veins, and all the different 
minutiae of the human form.^ Nor of this only, but of 
animals, and more particularly of horses, which he much 
delighted in, and kept for his pleasure, examining them so 
minutely in all their relations to art, that he knew more of 
them than do many whose sole business is the care of those 
animals. These labours enabled him to complete his works, 

"•* On Febmary ISih iath«r, at a qnartor of five in the afternoon. 
*** M. Gnfllanme, speaking with the anthority of a lonlptor, teUa na that the 
I fignrea of Michelangelo testify in their thickeet character rather to an Btnia- 

can than Greek influence. The loina in relation to the aboiilden attest " a 
! transplanted northern race like that of Giialpine Gaul ; ** the neck is extraor- 

dinarily developed, is fnU of strength and elegance ; the outline of the arms is 
aooentoated. they are even knotty, save those of the Moses, which seem rather 
flat and straight ; the feet and hands axe supremely delicate and elegant 
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whether of the pencil or chisel, with inimitable perfection, 
and to give them a grace, a beauty, and an animation, 
wherein (be ii said without offence to any) he has surpassed 
even the antique. In his works he has overcome the diffi- 
culties of art, with so much facility, that no trace of labour 
appears in them,^ however great may be that which those 
who copy them find in the imitation of the same. 

The genius of Michelagnolo was acknowledged in his life- 
time, and not as happens in many cases, after his death 
only ; and he was favoured, as we have seen, by Julius II., 
Leo X., Clement VII., Paul III., Julius III., Paul IV., 
and Pius IV. ; these Pontiffs having always desired to keep 
him near them, as indeed would Soliman, Emperor of the 
Turks, Francis, Eang of France, the Emperor Charles V., 
the Signoria of Venice, and lastly Duke Cosimo de' Medici : 
all very gladly have done, each of those monarchs and po- 
tentates having offered him the most honourable appoint- 
ments, for the love of his great abilities. These things do 
not happen to any except men of the highest distinction, 
but in him all the three arts were found in such perfection, 
as God hath vouchsafed to no other master, ancient or 
modern, in all the years that the sun has been turning 
round. 

His powers of imagination were such that he was fre- 
quently compelled to abandon his purpose, because he could 
not express by the hand those grand and sublime ideas, 
which he had conceived in his mind, nay, he has spoiled and 
destroyed many works for this cause ; and I know too that 
some short time before his death he burnt a large number 
of his designs, sketches, and cartoons, that none might see 
the labours he had endured, and the trials to which he had 
subjected his spirit, in his resolve not to fall short of per- 
fection. I have myself secured some drawings by his hand, 
which were found in Florence, and are now in my book of 
designs and these, although they give evidence of his great 
genius, yet prove also that the hammer of Vulcan was neces- 
sary to bring Minerva from the head of Jupiter. He would 
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make his figures of nine, ten, and even twelve heads long, 
for no other purpose than the research of a certain grace in 
putting the parts together which is not to be found in the 
natural form, and would say that the artist must hare his 
measuring tools, not in the hand but in the eye, because the 
hands do but operate, it is the eye that judges ; he pursued 
the same idea in architecture also. 

None will marvel that Michelagnolo should be a lover of 
solitude, devoted as he was to Art, which demands the whole 
man, with all his thoughts, for herself. He who resigns his 
life to her may well disregard society, seeing that he is never 
alone nor without food for contemplation ; and whoever 
shall attribute this love of solitude to caprice or eccentricity, 
does wrong ; the man who would produce works of merit 
should be free from cares and anxieties, seeing that Art de- 
mands earnest consideration, loneliness, and quietude ; she 
cannot permit wandering of the mind. Our artist did 
nevertheless greatly prize the friendship of distinguished 
and learned men, he enjoyed the society of such at all con- 
venient seasons, maintaining close intercourse with them, 
more especially with the illustrious Cardinal Ippolito de' 
Medici, who loved him greatly. Having heard that an Arab 
horse which he possessed was much admired for its beauty 
by Michelagnolo, the Cardinal sent it to him as a present, 
with ten mules, all laden with com, and a servant to take 
care of those animals, which the master accepted willingly. 
The most illustrious Cardinal Pole was also a very intimate 
friend of Michelagnolo, who delighted in the talents and 
virtues of that Prelate. The Cardinals Famese and Santa 
Groce, the latter afterwards Pope Marcellus, with the Car- 
dinals Bidolfi and Maffeo, Monsignore Bembo, Carpi, and 
many other Cardinals and Prelates, were in like manner 
among his associates, but need not all be named here. 
Monsignore Claudio Tolomei was one of his intimates, and 
the Magnificent Messer Ottaviano de' Medici was his gossip, 
Michelagnolo having been godfather to one of his sons. 
Another of his friends was Messer Bindo Altoviti, to whom 
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he gave that cartoon of the Ghapel, wherein Noah is repre- 
sented as inebriated and derided by one of his sons, while 
the other two compassionately seek to veil the degradation 
of their father. 

Messer Lorenzo Bidolfi, Messer Annibale Caro, and Messer 
Gioyan Francesco Lottini, of Volterra, were likewise among 
the friends of Michelagnolo, but more than all the rest did 
he love Messer Tommaso de' Gayalieri, a Roman gentleman, 
still young and much inclined to these arts. For him, and 
to promote his acquirement of drawing, he made superb 
cartoons, beautiful heads in red and black chalks, with a 
Ganymede carried to heaven by the Bird of Jove, a Tityas 
with the Vulture devouring his heart, the Chariot of the 
Sun with Phaeton therein falling into the river Po,^ and a 
Bacchanal of Children, each and all of which are most 
admirable. Michelagnolo also made the Portrait of Messer 
Tommaso in a cartoon the size of life ; he, who never painted 
the likeness of any one either before or after, seeing that he 
hated to take anything from the life, unless it presented the 
very perfection of beauty. These drawings were afterwards 
increased by those which Michelagnolo made for Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo, to the end that he might put them into 
colours, and which were obtained by Messer Tommaso, who 
has a great delight in these works,*"^ which are indeed most 

*" Certain of these were among the drawinga which aeryed for wme irUaglt 
in crystal upon a oaaketi executed hj GioTanni Bemardi da Gastel Bolognese 
for Pier Lnigi Famese. One of the drawings was the Phaeton. See Milanesi, 
Vn., p. 271, notes 1 and 2, and V., pb 878, note 4. See also a letter from 
Cayalieri to Michelangelo in Symonds, op. eit.^ IL, pp. 140, 141. Then re- 
main two examples of the drawing of Phnton, one at Windsor, one in the 
Galiohon collection (see L* (Euvre et la Vie^ p. 26S, for a reproduction of it). 
The Bacchanal is at Windsor, as is also a fine Tityrns (Tityos or Pro- 
metheus). Windsor also possesses a Ganymede (said to be a copy hy Ginlio 
CIotIo) ; a pen-and*ink at Oxford, of a Jupiter and Cupid, was also sug- 
gested by Mr. Louis Fagan (see his Catalogue of Drawings in Great Britain) 
as possibly identical with the Gayalieri drawing. 

*** The friendship of Michelangelo for Cavalieri has provoked much ooD' 
trorersy. The social conditions in Italy of the sixteenth and seyenteiaith 
centuries were such that Michelangelo the Younger felt obliged to defend his 
graad-unole from any aspersions, by what he, the nephew, considered a pious 
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admirable, and well merit to be kept as he keeps them in the 
manner of relics, but he very liberally permits artists to use 
them at their pleasure. The friendships of Michelagnolo 
-were all for deserving and noble persons, he haying mnch 
judgment in all things. Messer Tommaso induced him to 
execute numerous drawings for his friends, among others 
an Annunciation in a new manner for the Cardinal di Cesis ; 
this was afterwards painted by Marcello of Mantua, and 
placed in the marble Chapel constructed by that Cardinal 
in the Church of the Pace at Rome. Another Annuncia- 
tion, also painted by Marcello, is in the Church of San Gio- 
yanni Laterano, and the design for this is in the possession 
of Duke Cosimo ; given by Lionardo Buonarroti, after the 
death of his uncle, to his Excellency, who keeps it like a 

fraud, garbling (in a whollj mmeoeMary manner) tome of the words and ez- 
preBsioua in the sonneta. Gnaatif Milaned, andGotti restoring the oorreot 
text) theorised to the efieot that the letters from Michelangelo to Gavalieri were 
really intended for Vittoria Golonna, and were to be passed on to her by Tom- 
maso. Signori Fhrlagreoo and Lombroeo ridiculed these theories (see also 
Nisbet, The Insanity of Genius) and oonsidered Michelangelo as the victim of 
mental or, rather, moral disorder. Anton Springer gave a certain amount of 
support to this theory by treating the Cavalieri episode as **a paroxysm of 
friendship *' and an '* aberration of fanoy.** Symonds showsj on the oontrary, 
that it was no paroxysm but only ^' a marked instance of Michelagnolo's habit- 
ual emotion/* or rather his enthusiasm for youth and beauty, whereas his 
friendship for Yittoria was unique. The same author whoUy dingrees with 
Lombroeo and Parlagreoo, oonsiders the hypothesis of Guasti and Crotti as 
equally untenable, and appeals to the letters of Cavalieri as showing that the 
friendship existing between himself and Michelangelo was only such as did 
credit to a gentleman of honor and repute (see Symonds*B Michelangelo, IL , pp. 
12&-149, and Appendix, pp. S81-S85). The author invokes the snpport given 
him by Signer P. Fanfani {Spigolatura Ifiehelangioleaeha^ Pistoja, 1876), and 
especially by Heir Ludwig Yon Scheffler (^Michelangelo: eitie Hetiaittanes 
StudUf Altenburg, 1893), who develops at length his conviction regardmg 
the enthusiasm bred in Michelangelo by plastic feeling and Platomsm at once. 
As for the extravagant expressions in some of the letters, it is but natural to 
remark (as does M. de Montaiglon, op. eit.) the fact that the period of M- 
ohelangelo in Italy already borders upon that of Cultism in Spain and Eu- 
phuism in England. A study of the writings of certain contemporaries and 
successors goes far toward resolving the *' extravagant expressions ** of Michel- 
angelo into the artificial (and from the modem point of view ridiculous) but 
accredited literary technique of the late sixteenth century as employed by 
BhaVeapeare in bis Sonnets and by Languet in his letters to Sidney. 
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jewel, with a figure of Christ in the Garden, and other car- 
toons and sketches from the hand of Michelagnolo. The 
Duke also possesses a statue five hraccia high, representing 
the Goddess of Victory, with a captive lying beneath her ; ^ 
he has besides a group of four Captives, merely rough 
hewn, but which may well serve to teach all men how 
statues may be extracted from marble without injury to the 
stone. 

The method of proceeding is to take a figure of wax, or 
other firm material, and lay it in a vessel of water, which 
is of its nature level at the surface ; the figure being then 
gradually raised, first displays the more salient parte, while 
the less elevated still lie hidden, until, as the form rises, 
the whole comes by degrees into view. In the same manner 
are figures to be extracted by the chisel from the marble, 
the highest parts being first brought forth, till by degrees 
all the lowest parts appear ; and this was the method 
pursued by Michelagnolo, in these figures of the Captives,^ 
which his Excellency would fain see adopted as models by 
his academicians. 

Michelagnolo loved the society of artists, and held much 
intercourse with many among them, as, for example, with 
Jacopo Sansovino, II Bosso, Pontormo, Danielle da Vol- 
terra, and the Aretine Giorgio Vasari, to whom he showed 
infinite kindness. It was by him indeed that Vasari was 
led to the study of architecture, Michelagnolo intending 
some day to make use of his services, and gladly conferring 
with him on matters connected with art. Those who af- 
firm that he was not willing to instmct others are wrong, 
he would assist all with whom he was intimate or who asked 

*** This is not a goddeaa, bot the male figure of a Geniiu of Y ietoiy xefened 
to in note 84. 

••• The flo-oalled Captivee in the Lonyre and the rough-hewn figniea in the 
BoboU Gardena, Florence, have abeady been referred ta Giovan Bologna 
when a yonth showed to the aged lOohelangelo a oarefnUy finished elay 
model. The latter paasing hie finger over the olay entirely altered its form 
and then said, " Learn first to block ont yonr work, then to finish 
fully." 
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his oonnsels.^^ I have been present inany times when this 
has happened^ but I say no more, not desiring to proclaim 
the defects of others. It is true that he was not fortunate 
with those whom he took into his house, having chanced 
upon disciples wholly incapable of imitating their master. 
The Pistoiese> Pietro Urbino, had ability but would never 
give himself the trouble to work. Antonio Mini was suf- 
ficiently willing, but had not quickness of perception, and 
when the wax is hard it does not take a good impression. 
Ascanio della Bipa ^ took great pains, but no results have 
been displayed, whether in designs or finished works ; he 
spent several years over a picture of which Michelagnolo 
had given him the cartoon, and, at a word, the hopes con* 
ceived of him have vanished in smoke. I remember that 
Michelagnolo, having compassion on Bipa's hard labours, 
would sometimes help him with his own hand, but it was 
all to little purpose. Had he found a disciple to his mind, 
he would have made studies of anatomy,"^ and written a 

*>> In 1846 Gount A. Raozynald pubUshed in his book, Le9 Arts en Fortu- 
golf a tnuulfttion made in 1848 by M. Boqnemoni, poxtndt-painter, of the 
greater portion of the mannacript of Franoia of HoUuid, arcfaitect and 
iUaminator, whiob waa fonnd in the Jesuit Library at Lisbon. Symonds 
saya that it is dated Lisbon. 8. Luke's day, 153a The title-page of the 
portion relating to the manuscript in Raozynski's book reads as foUows : 
'* Manuscript of Francis of HoUand, to the most high and august King of 
Portugal, the very happy Don Jolm III., Francis of Holhmd, upon his return 
from Italy, concerning Ancient Painting, 1549/* The extracts given by 
Baozynski fiU some seventy octavo pages, and they give an account in de- 
tail of the conversations held on three different Sundays in the convent 
church of San Silvestro upon the Monte CavaUo in Rome, by Michelangelo, 
Yittoiia Colouna, Lattanzio Tolomei, Francis of Holland, etc. In these 
conversations Michelangelo maintains the superiority of the Italian school ; 
the superlative importance of the delineation of the human form, the neces- 
sity for an artist devoting his entire time to study, saying **do yon not know 
that there are sciences which demand the whole of a man without leaving 
the least portion of his spirit free for your distractions.** These talks, 
though wordy and a trifle academic, axe nevertheless far more iniime than 
are the Dialogues, and are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Mi- 
chelangelo and his social relations with Yittoria CSolonna. 

*^ This was Ascanio Gondivi, to whom Vasari was so much indebted for 
the material which he used in the second edition of his Lives. 

*** Ck>ndivi declares that professional anatomists hardly knew as much of 
IV.— 14 
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treatise on that subject, even in his old age, as he often 
said to me, desiring to do this for the benefit of artists, who 
are frequently misled by want of knowledge in anatomy. 
But he distrusted his power of doing justice to his con- 
ceptions with the pen, having little practice in speaking, 
although in his letters he expressed his thoughts well and 
in few words. He delighted in the reading of our Italian 
poets, more especially of Dante, whom he honoured greatly 
and imitated in his thoughts as well as copied in his inven- 
tions."* Like Petrarch also, he was fond of writing mad- 
rigals and making sonnets, many of which are very serious, 
and have since been made subjects of commentary. Messer 
Benedetto Varchi, for example, has read an admirable lect- 
ure ** before the Florentine Academy, on that beginning : 

Non ha VoUimo artisia alcun conceUo 
CW un marmo solo in se non drconscriwJL 

Michelagnolo sent a large number of these verses to the 
most illustrious Marchesana di Pescara, receiving replies 
both in verse and prose from that lady, of whose genius he 

their subject as Buonarroti, and that the latter had lived so much among 
dead bodies that. his stomach had become weakened and he had bat smaU 
appetite for food. He ayers that the master was little pleased with DUrer's 
theories npon the snbjeot of anatomy. 

^* Michelangelo covered the pages of a copy of the Divine Comedy with 
drawings ; this precious yolume was lost at sea. In 1892 and 1439 the Sig- 
noria discussed the project of removing the remains of Dante from Ravenna 
to Florence. See F. Mois^, Santa Croce di JPtrenze, pp. 4S4-48S. The 90th 
October, 1519, members of the Florentine Academy {VAeeademia Medicea) 
petitioned Leo. X. to authorize the translation of the bones of Dante to Flor- 
ence. Michelangelo offered his services for erecting a fitting monument to 
his great townsman. The memorial addressed to the Pope was written in 
Latin, as were also the signatures, with the single exception of Michelangelo^s ; 
he wrote his offer and name in Italian, wording the former as follows: '*!, 
Michelangelo, sculptor, ask the same of your Holiness, offering to myself make 
for the Divine Poet a fitting tomb, and in an honourable place in this city.** 
Perhaps no greater opportunity was ever lost to art than in the failure to 
realize this tribute offered by the greatest of Tuscan artists to the memory of 
the greatest of Italian poets. 

*** Two lectures rather, which were published in Florence in 159A. 
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was as mncli enamoured as she of his.*" She went more 
than onoe from Viterbo to Borne to see him, and Michel- 

*** Tha fuDOQS friendship of Mioheluigelo and Yittoria Coloima baa >tip« 
plied an element of romanoe in the artist^a career, a romance aober and ele- 
vated, dignified by intelleotnal ijmpathy and made even more interesting bj 
the age of these two warm friends, since Michelangelo at the time that their 
mntnal attachment was dosest, was nearly aeyenty years old, while the lady 
was bnt fifteen years yonnger. Oondivi says of the letters testifying to this 
friendship, ^'d* onetto e di dolciatimo amore ripiene^ e quali di tdl petto 
meir toUvanoJ^ Yittoria, of the very noble house of the Crolonna, was 
daughter of SVtbrisio Oolonna, Grand Gonstable of Naples, and of Agnesina 
di Montef eltro, daughter of the Dnke of Urbina When nineteen years old 
she was mazxied to Ferrante Francesco d^Avalos, Marquis of Pescara. The 
latter became &mouB as general of the Imperial f oroes, winner of the battle 
of Faria, and captor of Francis L, but later the alleged treachery of the Mar- 
quis (see the history of the oonspiracy of Girolamo MoKone) clouded his 
fame, and Pesoara died in 152S, shortly after the discovery of the conspiracy. 
Yittoria, always loyal to her husband^s memory, survived him twenty*two 
years, which she passed partly in Ischia, partly in convents at Orvieto and 
Yiterbo, and finally in Rome, where, although still living in a convent, she 
retained the freedom of going and coming at wilL 

Michelangelo and Yittoria Colonna were drawn together by admiration and 
esteem, and their intercourse was strengthened by their mutual interest in 
poetry and by a oommunity of religious ideas of an advanced character. Her 
ideas indeed were so advanced that in those days of the oounter-Beformatioa 
and growing activity of the Inquisition, she was put under the surveillance 
of the Holy Office. All who became her friends were therefore regarded by 
the church as slightly suspicious, and the chief among them belonged, says 
Symonds, to ^' that group of earnest thinkers who felt the influences of the 
Beformation without ceasing to be loyal children of the church.** This group 
counted Camesecchi, who was burned for heresy, Sadoleto, Giovanni Morone, 
Beginald Pole, Marcantonio Flaminio, Grsspazo Gontarini, and Fra Bernar- 
dino Ochino, who openly avowed Lutheran principles to the sorrow of YittoriiL 
Yittoria*s poems were widely circulated and much admired; Michelangelo 
teDs us in a letter, that he had from her one hundred and forty-three sonnets, 
which he had lent to so many friends at different times that ** all of them are 
now in print ** [the first edition was that of Parma, in 15S8]. He had in 
addition many letters from her while she was at Orvieto and Yiterbo. Yit- 
toria lived during her last yean in the convent of the Benedictines of Sant* 
Anna, and it was at this time that the two old friends enjoyed frequent oppor- 
tunities of meeting each other. She died in 1547, and Michelangelo said after- 
ward to Condivi that he * ^ regretted nothing except that when he went to 
visit her at the moment of her passage from this life, he did not kiss her 
forehead or her face instead of her hand ** (Symonds's translation of the paa* 
sage, op. cit,^ IL, p. 118; see the whole chapter for a very interesting essay 
upon Michelangelo and Yittoria Oolonna). Bee, too, Scheffler*s Miehelangei^^ 
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Bgnolo designed for her a Piet&, with two Angels of infinite 
beauty ; an admirable work, as is also a figure of Christ on 
the Gross, raising his head to heaven, and commending his 
spirit to his Father ; ^ and one of Our Saviour at the Well 
with the Woman of Samaria, both executed for the Mar- 
chesana. He delighted in the reading of scripture, like a 
good Christian as he was, and greatly honoured the writings 
of Fra Oirolamo Savonarola, whom he had heard in the 
pulpit.^ He was an ardent admirer of beauty for the pur- 
poses of art ; and from the beautiful he knew how to select 
the most beautiful, a quality without which no master can 
produce perfection ; but he was not liable to the undue in- 
fluence of beauty, as his whole life has proved. In all 
things Michelagnolo was exceedingly moderate ; ever intent 
upon his work during the period of youth, he contented 
himself with a little bread and wine, and at a later period, 
until he had finished the Chapel namely, it was his habit 
to take but a frugal refreshment at the close of his day's 
work ; although rich, he lived like a poor man ; rarely did 
any friend or other person eat at his table, and he would 
accept no presents, considering that he would be bound to 
any one who offered him such : his temperance kept him 
in constant activity, and he slept very little, frequently 
rising in the night because he could not sleep, and resum- 
ing his labours with the chisel. 

For these occasions he had made himself a cap of paste- 
There iB also a stndy of Yittoria Colonna in Harford's Life of Miohael An- 
gelo Btionarroti, XL, pp. 252-325. 

*>" This Pietd no longer remains except in iransoriptions ; it wan engraved 
by Ginlio Bonasoni and Tndius Bononiensis in 1546. Many pencil drawings 
of the Crudfizion remain, also early engravings from the drawlngSi and again 
pictures snggested by it have been painted by Vennsti and others. A sketch 
at Oxford (Taylor Mnsemn) is believed to represent the original Cmcifbdon 
designed for Yittoria (see Symonds, op, eit,^ II., p. 00). Milanesi, YIL, pw 
275, note 2, eays a small picture by Alessandro Allori in the UfBsi is also taken 
from this Crncifixion. The fine drawings in the British Museum and the 
Louvre having for subject the Resurrection are well known. One of the most 
beautiful of Buonarroti's drawings is that called " The Archers,** at Windaor. 

*M Savonarola by his teachings was an inspixation to more than one great 
Artist. 
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board, in the centre of which he placed his candle, which 
thns gaye him light without encnmbering his hands. Yasari 
had often seen this cap ; and, remarking that Michelagnolo 
did not nse wax-lights, bnt candles made of nnmixed goafs 
tallow, which are excellent, he sent the master four packets 
of the same, weighing forty ponnds. His own servant pre- 
sented them respectfully in the evening, but Michelagnolo 
refused to accept them ; whereupon the man replied : 
** Messere, I have nearly broken my arms in bringing them 
from the bridge hither, and have no mind to carry them 
back ; now, there is a heap of mud before your door which is 
thick enough to hold them upright, so I'll e'en stick them 
up there, and set them all a-light/' But, hearing that, the 
master bade him lay down the candles, declaring that no 
such pranks should be played before his house. 

He has told me that, in his youth, he frequently slept in 
his clothes, being wearied with his labours he had no mind 
to undress merely that he might have to dress again. Many 
have accused him of being avaricious, but they are mistak- 
en ; he has proved himself the contrary, whether as regards 
his works in art or other possessions. He presented rich 
productions, of various kind, as we have seen, to Messer 
Tommaso de' Gavalieri and Messer Bindo, with designs 
of considerable value to Fra Bastiano : while to his disciple, 
Antonio Mini, he gave designs, cartoons, the picture of the 
Leda, and all the models in clay or wax that ever he had 
made, but which were left in France as we have said. To 
Gherardo Perini, a Florentine gentleman and his friend, he 
gave three plates of most beautiful heads, which have fallen 
since his death into the hands of the most illustrious Don 
Francesco, Prince of Florence, by whom they are kept as 
the gems which they truly are. For Bartolommeo Bettini. 
he made the Gartoon of a Gupid kissing his mother, Venus ;• 
a beautiful thing, now at Florence, in the possession of 
Bettini's heirs.** For the Marquis del Vasto, moreover, he 
made the Cartoon of a Noli me tangere ; and these two last-. 

*^TliU oartoon has alxeady beeri described. 
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mentioned works were admirably painted by Pontormo, as 
we have before related. The two Captives he gave to Sig* 
nor Baberto Strozzi ; and the Piet&^ in marble^ which he 
had broken^ to Antonio, his servant, and Francesco Bandini. 

Who is it then that shall tax this master with avarice, see- 
ing that the gifts he thus made were of things for which he 
might have obtained thousands of crowns ; to say nothing 
of a fact which I well know, that he has made innnmerable 
designs, and inspected buildings in great numbers, without 
ever gaining one scudo for the same ? But to come to the 
money which he did gain : this was made, not by offices 
nor yet by trafficking or exchanges, but by the labour and 
thought of the master. I ask also, can he be called avari- 
cious who assisted the poor as he did, who secretly paid the 
dowry of so many poor girls, and enriched those who served 
him ? As witness TJrbino, whom he rendered very rich ; 
this man, having been long his disciple, had served him 
many years when Michelagnolo one day said to him, ** When 
I die what wilt thou do ?*' '* Serve some one else,'* replied 
TJrbino. " Thou poor creature I '* returned Michelagnolo, 
'' I must save thee from that ;^^ whereupon he gave him two 
thousand crowns at one time, a mode of proceeding befit- 
ting the Cddsars and high Princes of the world. To his 
nephew also, he has more than once given three and four 
thousand crowns at a time, and has finally left him ten 
thousand crowns, besides the property in Bome.^^ 

Michelagnolo had remarkable strength of memory, inso- 

'1* Neither Vaaari nor Condivi aay mnoh regmrding the famfly of ^nohelan- 
gelo, but the letters pablished by Mihmesi, and many of which axe interoaUted 
in the pages of Uter biographera — Symonda, Heath WUson, eta — ^treat almost 
wholly either of bnsinesfl or of fiunilyaifidrs. The aitist^ tbongfa legaUy eman- 
cipated in his thirty-third year by his father, Lodovioo, oontinned to assist 
the latter till his death. The letters to fkther, brothers, and nephew, abound at 
onoe in expressions of oomplaint, afieotion, suspicion, generosity, and wrath. 
They show the soalptor*s pride in his origin, in the Baonarroti Simoni, his 
desire that the family line should be perpetnated through honorable maixiage 
connection with some Florentine family of good birth. They reveal at once 
his thrift and hisopen-liandednesB. In fact the UUere show another side of 
Miohelangelo*s character, and form a kind of seoond Tolnme to Vasari*a lifsi 
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much that, after having once seen a work of any other artist 
he would remember it bo perfectly that, if it pleased him to 
make use of any portion thereof, he conld do so in such a 
manner that none could perceive it. In his youth he was 
once supping with some painters his friends, when they 
amused themselves with trying who could best produce one 
of those figures without design and of intense ugliness, such 
as those who know nothing are wont to scratch on the walls. 
Here his memory came to his aid, he remembered precisely 
the sort of absurdity required, and which he had seen on a 
wall ; this he reproduced as exactly as if he had had it before 
his eyes, surpassing all the painters around him : a very 
difficult thing for a man so accomplished in design, and so 
exclusively accustomed to the most elevated and finished 
works of mastery as was Michelagnolo. 

He proved himself resentful, but with good reason, against 
those who had done him wrong, yet he never sought to 
avenge himself by any act of injury or violence ; very orderly 
in all his proceedings, modest in his deportment, prudent 
and reasonable in discourse, usually earnest and serious, 
yet sometimes amusing, ingenious, and quick in reply ; 
many of his remarks have been remembered and well merit 
to be repeated here, but I will add only a few of these rec- 
ollections. A friend once speaking to him of death, re- 
marked that Michelagnolo^s constant labours for art, leaving 
him no repose, must needs make him think of it with great 
regret. *' By no means,'' replied Michelagnolo, *^ for if life 
be a pleasure, yet, since death also is sent by the hand of the 
same master, neither should that displease us.'' To a citi- 
zen who observed him standing at Or San Michele, to look 
at the San Marco of Donate, and who inquired what he 
thought of that statue, he replied, that he had never seen 
a face looking more like that of a good man ; adding : '' If 
St. Mark looked thus we may safely believe what he has 
written." Being once shown the drawing of a boy who 
was recommended to his favour, and told, by way of excuse 
for defects, that he had not been long learning, he an- 
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swered, " It is easy to perceive that/'**^ A similar remark 
escaped him when a painter who had depicted a Pieti was 
found to have succeeded badly ; '' It is indeed a pity/^ ob- 
served the master. 

When Michelagnolo heard that Sebastiano Yeniziano was 
to paint a Monk in the Chapel of San Pietro a Montorio, he 
declared that this would spoil the work ; and being asked 
wherefore^ replied, that ''as the monks had spoiled the 
world, "^ which was so large, it could not be surprising that 
they should spoil that Ohapel which was so small/' A 
painter had executed a work with great labour, and spent 
much time over it, but acquired a good sum when it was 
finished ; being asked what he thought of the artist, Michel- 
agnolo replied, '' While he is labouring to become a rich 
man, he will always continue a poor painter/' A friend of 
his who had taken orders, arrived in Bome, wearing the 
garb of a pilgrim, and meeting Michelagnolo, saluted him, 
but the latter pretended not to know him, compelling the 
monk to tell his name at length, when Michelagnolo, feign- 
ing surprise at his dress, remarked, '' Oh, you really have 
a fine aspect ; if you were but as good within as you seem 
without, it would be well for your soul/' The same monk 
had recommended a friend of his own to Michelagnolo, who 
had given him a statue to execute, and the monk then 
begged him to give something more ; this also our artist 
good-naturedly did, but it was now found that the pre- 
tended friend had made these requests only in the certainty 



*ii It it Bftid that Michelangelo made the same answer to Vaaari when the 
latter, ahowing him hia work in the Canoellaria at Rome, aaid that it had been 
executed in the apace of a few daya. Michelangelo, when asked by Francis of 
Holland, whether it were better to work rapidly or the revem, gare the very 
seneible answer that it is better certainly to work rapidly if the work does not 
suffer, but that if it does there is assuredly no advantage in rapidity since the 
final requirement is and always will be that the work ahaU be good no matter 
how long or how short a time it has taken. Nerertheless the sculptor highly 
appreciated the capacity for handling work in such a way that it should not 
appear labored, and so that it should rather have the look of haying been 
done easily. 

ni Milanesi remarks that Michelangelo here refers to the monk lather. 
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that they would not be granted^ and saflered his disappoint- 
ment to be seen; wherenpon Michelagnolo declared that 
sach gntter-minded men were his abhorrence; and, con- 
tinuing to take his metaphors from architecture, he added, 
'^ channels that have two mouths rarely act well/' 

Being asked his opinion of an artist who, having copied 
the most renowned antique marble statues and imitated the 
same, then boasted that he had surpassed the ancients, he 
made answer to this effect : — ''He who walks on the traces 
of another is but little likely to get before him ; and an 
artist who cannot do good of himself, is but poorly able to 
make good use of the works of others. '^ ^ A certain painter, 
I know not who, had produced a picture wherein there was 
an ox that was better than all besides, when, being asked 
why the artist had made that animal more life-like than the 
rest, Michelagnolo replied, '' Every painter draws himself 
well/^ Passing one day by San Giovanni, in Florence, he 
was asked his opinion of the doors, and said, '' They are so 
beautiful that they deserve to be used as the gates of Para- 
dise/' Seeing a prince who changed his plans daily, and 
was never in one mind, he remarked to a friend, '' The head 
of this Signore is like a weather-cock ; it turns round with 
every wind that touches it." Going to see a work in sculpt- 
ure which was about to be fixed in its place, the sculptor 
took great pains to arrange the lights, that the work might 
be seen well, when Michelagnolo said : — '' Do not trouble 
yourself ; the principal question is, how it will bear the 
light of the Piazza," — ^meaning to imply that when a work is 
given to public view, the people judge it, whether good or 
bad. There was a great prince in Borne who desired to pass 
for a good architect, and had caused certain niches to be 
made wherein he meant to place figures ; each recess was 
three times the height of its depth, with a ring at the 

*i> Aoocnduig to MUanesi, lOoheluigelo made this epeeoh when BandinelU 
boasted of having surpasaed the Ijaoooon in his oopy of the same. Michel- 
angelo flometimea praised as well as blamed, for he said of the portrait of 
Alfonso of Ferrara, that " Titian alone deeerred the name of painter." 
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summit, and here the prince had yarions atatnes placed, but 
they did not tarn out well. He then asked Michelagnolo 
what he could put into the niches. '' Hang a bunch of eels 
in that Bing/^ replied the master. 

With the Commissioners of San Pietro there was associ- 
ated a gentleman who professed to understand Vitruyius, 
and to criticize the works accomplished. ^' You haye now 
a man in the building who has great genius/' remarked some 
one to Michelagnolo ; " True," replied our artist, " but he 
has a bad judgment. '^ A painter had executed a story, for 
which he had taken so many parts from drawings and other 
pictures, that there was nothing in it which was not copied : 
this being shown to Michelagnolo, and his opinion requested, 
he made answer, '^ It is yery well ; but at the day of Judg- 
ment, when eyery body shall retake its own limbs, what will 
this Story do, for then it will haye nothing remaining ? '* — 
a warning to those who would practise art that they should 
do something for themseWes. Passing once through Mo- 
dena, he saw many beautiful figures which the Modanese 
sculptor. Maestro Antonio Bigarino,^^ had made of terra- 
cotta, coloured to look like marble, which appeared to him 
to be most excellent productions ; and as that sculptor did 
not know how to work in marble, he said, ^' If this earth 
were to become marble, woe to the antiques.'' 

Michelagnolo was told that he ought to resent the per- 
petual competition of Nanni di Baccio Bigio, to which he 
replied : " He who striyes with those who haye nothing 
gains but little." A priest, who was his friend, said to him, 
^^'Tis a pity that you haye not married, that you might 
haye left children to inherit the fruit of these honourable 
toils ; " when Michelagnolo replied, '* I haye only too much 
of a wife in my art, and she has giyen me trouble enough ; 
as to my children, they are the works that I shall leaye ; 
and if they are not worth much, they will at least liye for 
some time. Woe to Lorenzo Ohiberti, if he had not made 
the gates of San Gioyanni ; for his children and grandchil- 

•>« Better known m Begarelli 
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dren have sold or squandered all that he left ; but the gates 
are still in their place/^ Yasari was sent one night by Pope 
Julius lU. to the house of Michelagnolo for a design^ and 
the master was then working at the PietA in marble which 
he afterwards broke^ knowing by the knocks who stood at 
the door, he descended with a hunp in his hand, and hav- 
ing ascertained what Yasari wanted, he sent Urbino for 
the drawing, and fell into conversation on other matters. 
Yasari meanwhile turned his eyes on a Leg of the Christ 
on which Michelagnolo was working and endeavouring to 
alter it; but to prevent Yasari from seeing this, he suf- 
fered the lamp to fall from his hand, and they remained in 
darkness. He then called to Urbino to bring a light, and 
stepping beyond the enclosure in which was the work, 
he remarked : '^ I am so old that death often pulls me by 
the cape, and bids me go with him ; some day I shall faU 
myself, like this lamp, and the light of life will be extin- 
guished/' 

With all this he took pleasure in the society of men like 
Menighella, a rude person and common-place painter of 
Yaldamo, but a pleasant fellow ; he came sometimes to see 
Michelagnolo, who made him a design of San Bocco and 
Sant' Antonio, which he had to paint for the country 
people ; and this master, who would not work for kings 
without entreaty, often laid aside all other occupation to 
make designs of some simple matter for Menighella, 
*' dressed after his own mind and fashion,'' as the latter 
would say. Among other things Menighella received from 
him the model of a Grucifix, which was most beautiful ; he 
formed a mould from this also, whence Menighella made 
copies in various substances, and went about the country 
selling them. This man would sometimes make Michelag- 
nolo laugh till he cried, more especially when he related the 
adventures he met with ; as, for example, how a peasant, 
who had ordered the figure of San Francesco, made com- 
plaints that the painter had given him a grey dress, he de- 
siring to have a finer colour, when Menighella put a pluvial 
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of brocade on the back of the Saint^ which gladdened the 
peasant to his heart. 

He favoured^ in like manner, the stone-cutter Topolino, 
who imagined himself an excellent sculptor, although, in 
fact, a very poor creature. He passed much time at the 
quarries of Carrara, sending marbles to Michelagnolo, nor 
did he ever despatch a cargo without adding three or four 
little figures from his own hand, at the sight of which Mi- 
chelagnolo would almost die of laughing. At length, and 
after his return, he had rough-hewn a figure of Mercury in 
marble, which he was on the point of finishing, when he 
begged Michelagnolo to go and see it, insisting earnestly 
that he should give his true opinion of the work. ** Thou 
art a fool to attempt figures, Topolino,'' said the master ; 
''for dost thou not see that, from the knee to the foot, this 
Mercury of thine wants a full third of a braccio of its due 
length P and thou hast made him a dwarf and a cripple P'' 
''Oh, that is nothing,'^ replied Topolino, "if it has no 
other fault I shall find a remedy for that, never fear me.^' 
The master laughed again at his simplicity and departed ; 
when Topolino, sawing Ms Mercury in two below the knee, 
fastened a piece of marble nicely between the parts, and 
having thus added the length required, he gave the figure a 
pair of buskins, the fastenings of which passed beyond the 
junctures. He then summoned the master once more ; and 
Michelagnolo could not but wonder as well as laugh, when 
he saw the resolutions of which those untaught persons are 
capable, when driven by their needs, and which would cer- 
tainly never be taken by the best of masters. 

While Michelagnolo was concluding the Tomb of Julius 
U., he permitted a stone-cutter to execute a terminal figure, 
which he desired to put up in San Pietro in Yincola, direct- 
ing him meanwhile by telling him daily, " Gut away here,'' 
—"level there,*'—" chisel this,''— "polish that," until the 
stone-cutter had made a figure before he was aware of it ; 
but when he saw what was done, he stood lost in admiration 
of his work. "What dost thou think of it?" inquired 
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Michelagnolo. *^ I think it yery beautiful,'' returned the 
other, *^ and am much obliged to you.'' '^ And for what ? " 
demanded the artist. ''For having been the means of 
making known to me a talent which I did not think I pos- 

But now, to bring the matter to a oonclusion, I will only 
add, that Michelagnolo had an excellent constitution, a 
spare form, and strong nerves. He was not robust as a 
child, and as a man he had two serious attacks of illness, 
but he was subject to no disease, and could endure much 
fatigue. It is true that infirmities assailed him in his old 
age, but for these he was carefully treated by his friend and 
physician, Messer Bealdo Colombo. He was of middle 
height, the shoulders broad, and the whole form well-propor- 
tioned. In his latter years he constantly wore stockings of 
dog-skin for months together, and when these were removed, 
the skin of the leg sometimes came with them. Over his 
stockings he had boots of Cordovan leather, as a protection 
against the swelling of those limbs, to which he then be- 
came liable. His face was round, the brow square and 
ample, with seven direct lines in it ; the temples projected 
much beyond the ears, which were somewhat large, and 
stood a little off from the cheeks; the nose was rather 
flattened, having been broken with a blow of the fist « by 
Torrigiano, as we have related in the Life of that artist ; the 
eyes were rather small than large, of a dark colour, mingled 
with blue and yellowish points ; the eye-brows had but few 
hairs ; the lips were thin, the lower somewhat the larger, and 
slightly projecting ; the chin well-formed, and in fair pro- 
portion to tiie rest of the face ; the hair black, mingled with 
grey, as was the beard, which was divided in the middle, 
and neither very thick nor very long. 

This master, as I said at the beginning, was certainly 
sent on the earth by Ood as an example for the men of our 
arts, to the end that they might profit by his walk in life, as 
well as learn from his works what a true and excellent 
artist ought to be. I, who have to thank Ood for an infinite 
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amount of happiness, such as is rarely granted to those of 
our Tocation, account it among the greatest of my blessings 
that I was born while Michelagnolo still liyed, was found 
worthy to haye him for my master, and being trusted by 
him, obtained him for my friend, as every one knows, and 
as the letters which he has written to me clearly proye. To 
his kindness for me I owe it that I haye been able to write 
many things concerning him, which others could not have 
related, but which, being true, shall be recorded. Another 
priyilege, and one of which he often reminded me, is, that I 
have been in the service of Duke Gosimo. '' Thank Ood 
for this, Giorgio,'^ has Michelagnolo said to me ; ^' for to 
enable thee to build and paint, in execution of his thoughts 
and designs, he spares no expense, and this, as thou seest 
well, by the Lives thou hast written, is a thing which few 
artists have experienced/' 

Michelagnolo was followed to his tomb by a concourse of 
fdl the artists, and by his numerous friends, receiving the 
most honourable sepulture from the Florentine nation, in 
the Church of Sant' Apostolo, within a sepulchre of which 
church he was laid, in the presence of all Bome, His Holi- 
ness expressing an intention to command that a monument 
should be erected to his memory in St. Peter's.*** 

Leonardo, the nephew of Michelagnolo, did not arrive in 
Bome until all was over, although he travelled post in the 
hope of doing so. When Duke Gosimo heard what had 
happened, he resolved that, as he had not been able to do the 
master honour in his life, he would cause his body to be 
brought to Florence, where his obsequies were to be solem- 
nized with all possible splendour ; but the remains of the 
artist had to be sent out of Bome in the manner of a bale, 
such as is made by merchants, that no tumult might arise 
in the city, and so the departure of the corpse be prevented. 

*" Snoh an intention on the part of the Pope wu highly honoxable to the 
ertut. None bat pontiffs were interred in St. Peter'i, although in later timea 
two Qneens, who for the CathoUc faith had loat the thronea of Sweden and 
Bngland, were boried therei 
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Bat before the bodyconld arrive, the news of the master's 
death having been noised abroad, the principal painters, 
sculptors, and architects assembled in their Academy, on 
the requisition of their Prorector, who was at that time Don 
Vincenzio Borghini, they being obliged by their rules to 
solemnize the obsequies of all their brethren. They had 
done this most affectionately, and to the satisfaction of every 
one, in the case of Fra Oiovan-Agnolo Montorsoli, who was 
the first that had died after the creation of the Academy ; 
and it was now fitting and proper that they should resolve 
on what was to be done for the due honouring of Buonarroti, 
^ho had been nnammously elected first Academician and 
head of them all. To this proposal all replied, that, be- 
ing obliged, as they were, to the genius of that great man, 
they desired that nothing should be omitted which could 
contribute to do him honour, but that everything should 
be accomplished in the best manner possible. That de- 
cided, and to avoid the daily assemblage of so many men, 
which was very inconvenient to them, as well as for the more 
effectual arrangement of the preparations, four persons, all 
of eminent reputation and distinguished in their arts, were 
chosen to direct the same. These were the painters Agnolo 
Bronzino and Giorgio Yasari, with the sculptors Benvenuto 
Cellini and Bartolommeo Ammannato ; who were appointed 
to consult among themselves, and with the Prorector, as to 
all the arrangements to be made; they being empowered 
to dispose of everything belonging to the Academy : this 
charge they undertook the more willingly, as they saw that 
all the artists, young and old, came forward readily with 
offers to prepare, each in his several vocation, such pictures 
and statues as were needed for the ceremony. 

It was first resolved that the Prorector and Syndics should 
lay all before the Duke in the name of the Academy, re- 
questing from his Excellency such countenance and aid as 
they might require, the first thing to be asked being per- 
mission for the solemnization of those obsequies in the Church 
of San Lorenzo, which belongs to the illustrious house of 
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Medici, and where are the greater part of Michelagnolo^s 
works in Florence. His Excellency was also requested to 
permit Messer Benedetto Varchi to pronounce the funeral 
oration, to the end that the greatness and excellence of 
Michelagnolo might be suitably set forth in the eloquence of 
so distinguished a man as was Varchi, but who, being in the 
particular service of his Excellency,^' could not undertake 
that office without his permission, although they were cer- 
tain that he would not of himself refuse to do so, being 
most kindly of nature as well as much attached to the mem- 
ory of Michelagnolo. All this duly settled, and the Acade- 
micians haying dispersed, the Prorector wrote to the Duke 
as follows : — 

** The Academy and Company of Painters and Sculptors 
haying resolyed, if it please your Excellency, to do honour 
in some sort to the memory of Michelagnolo, not only from 
a consideration of what is due to the genius of him who was, 
perhaps, the greatest master that has eyer liyed, and one 
more particularly their own, he belonging to their common 
country, but also as being moyed by a sense of the benefit 
accruing to the arts from the perfection of his works, and by 
the obligation laid upon them to prove their gratitude to his 
memory, do hereby repeat this their desire, expressed to 
your most illustrious Excellency in their former epistle, and 
do entreat from you, as their sure resource, a certain amount 
of assistance. I then, being requested by them and being 
(as I think) bound thereto, by the fact that, with your Ex- 
cellency's good pleasure, I am again of their company this 
year under the title of your Prorector, am moved to com- 
pliance, as the undertaking appears to me worthy of upright 
and grateful men ; but still more as knowing the protection 
extended by your Excellency to the arts, and that in this 
age you are the sole resource and shield of distinguished 
men. Insomuch that you do herein surpass your illustrious 
ancestors, although they also conferred innumerable favours 

*>* Am hifttoriographer. 
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on the men of these vocations ; witness the Magnificent 
Lorenzo, who, long before his death, caused a statae to be 
erected in the Cathedral to Qiotto,*^^ with a monument in 
marble to Fra Filippo, all at his own cost ; to say nothing 
of many other great and noble acts that might be named. 
Considering all these things, I haye taken courage to recom- 
mend to your illustrious Excellency the petition of this 
Academy, to the effect that they may duly honour the 
genius of Michelagnolo, who was the disciple and especial 
pupil of the School created by the Magnificent Lorenzo. 
For this that they desire to do shall be not only to their 
great contentment, but also to the infinite satisfaction of all 
men ; it will, furthermore, be no slight spur to the professors 
of these arts, and a proof to all Italy of the high mind and 
great goodness of your most illustrious Excellency, whom 
may God long preserve in happiness, for the advantage of 
your people and for the good of art.'' 

To this the Duke replied as follows : — 

"Bevbbbnd axd well-belovbd,— The promptitude 
which the Academy has shown, and is showing, in its prep- 
arations to honour the memory of Michelagnolo Buonarroti, 
who has passed from this life to a better, has consoled us 
much for the loss of so extraordinary a man ; and not only 
will we do as you request, but will endeavour to have his re- 
mains brought to Florence, as, according to what we hear, 
was his own desire. All this we write to the Academy to 
encourage the members in their purpose of honouring the 
tsdents of that great man in the best manner possible ; and 
so may God keep you in joy.'* 

Of the letter, or memorial, mentioned above, as ad- 
dressed by the Academy to the Duke, the following are the 
words : — 

*" The momiment to Giotto ochuobU of a bust and an inscription, that of 
Pn FiUppo^ likewiM oomprioing a butt and monmnental slab, is in the Dnomo 
ofSpoleta 

* IV.— 15 
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'^ Most Illustbious, &c. — ^The Academy and the Men 
belonging to the Society of the Arts of Design, established 
nnder the grace and favonr of yonr Most Illustrious Excel- 
lency, having heard with what care and zeal you have 
caused the body of Michelagnolo Buonarroti to be claimed 
by your ambassador in Rome, haye assembled and unani- 
mously resolved to celebrate his obsequies in the best man- 
ner possible to them. Knowing therefore that your Excel- 
lency was honoured by Michelagnolo as much as he was 
favoured by your Excellency, they pray you of your infinite 
goodness and liberality to be pleased to permit, first, that the 
solemnities shall be held in the Church of San Lorenzo, 
which was built by your ancestors, wherein are so many fine 
works, both in architecture and sculpture, by his hand, and 
near which it is your purpose to erect an abode which, for 
the Academy and Company of Design, shall be as it were 
an abiding seat of study, whether in architecture, painting, 
or sculpture. 

^* Secondly, we beg that you will commit to Messer Bene- 
detto Yarchi the charge, not only of composing the funeral 
oration, but also of pronouncing it with his own lips, as at 
our entreaty he has freely promised to do, provided your 
Illustrious Excellency shall consent. Thirdly, we pray that 
you will be pleased, out of that same goodness and liberal^ 
ity, to assist the Academy in all which these obsequies may 
demand, beyond their own power, which is very small, to 
supply. All and every of these things have been discussed 
in the presence and with the consent of the very magnifi- 
cent and reverend Monsignore, Messer Vincenzio Borghini, 
Prior of the Innocents, the Protector of your most Illus- 
trious Excellency, for the said Academy and Company. 
And your petitioners, &o." 

To this the Duke replied : — 

^^OuR Well-bbloved, — We are well content fully to 
grant your petitions, for the great love that we have ever 
borne to the rare genius of Michelagnolo Buonarroti, and 
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which we still bear to all of your yocation. Do yoa there- 
fore execate whatever yoa propose to do for his obsequies, 
and we^ on our part, will not fail to supply what you may 
need. We have, meanwhile, written to Messer Benedetto 
respecting the oration, and to the Director concerning all 
else that occnrs to ns as needful in this matter. And here- 
with we bid you farewell. From Pisa/' 

The letter to Varchi was as follows : — 

"Messee Benedetto, Oue Well-beloved, — ^The af- 
fection we bear to the great genius of Michelagnolo Buo- 
narroti, makes us desire that his memory shall be honoured 
and celebrated in all ways, wherefore it will be pleasing to 
us, if, for our love, you will accept the care of the oration 
which is to be pronounced at his obsequies, according to the 
arrangements made by the deputies of the Academy : still 
more will it please us if this oration be spoken by yourself. 
Fare you well.'' 

Messer Bernardino Orazzini also wrote to the above- 
named deputies, telling them that the Duke was displaying 
all the zeal that could be desired in that cause, and adding 
that they might assure themselves of fdl help and favour 
from his Most Illustrious Excellency. 

While these arrangements were proceeding in Florence, 
Leonardo Buonarroti, the nephew of Michelagnolo (who had 
dq)arted post for Bome on hearing of his nucleus sickness, 
but had not found him living), had been told by Daniello da 
Yolterra, the intimate friend of Michelagnolo, as well as by 
others who had been about his person, that he had requested 
and even entreated them to have his body taken to Florence, 
his most noble country, to which he had ever borne the 
tenderest affection. Leonardo therefore had promptly and 
with great resolution, but also very cautiously, had the body 
taken out of Bome, and had sent it towards Florence in the 
form of a bale, as if it had been some kind of merchandise. 
And here we are not to conceal the fact that this ultimate 
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determination of Michelagnolo confirmed what many did 
not belieye^ but which was neyertheless true^ namely^ that 
his haying remained away from Florence for so many years 
had been caused by the effect of the air only, the sharpness of 
which as experience had tanght him, was injurious to his 
constitution. That of Some, on the contrary, more temper- 
ate and mild, had kept him in health to nearly his ninetieth 
year, preserying all his faculties in perfection, and giying 
him so much strength, his age considered, that he had not 
been compelled to cease entirely from his labours, till the 
very last. 

The sudden and almost unexpected arriyal of the body, 
not haying permitted such dispositions for its reception as 
were afterwards made, it was placed, by desire of the de- 
puties, in the yault of the Company of the Assumption, 
which is beneath the steps at the back of the High Altar in 
the Church of San Pietro Maggiore. This was on the 11th 
of March, which was a Saturday, and for that day nothing 
more was done. The next day, which was the second Sun- 
day in Lent, all the painters, sculptors, and architects as- 
sembled quietly around St. Peter's, whither they had taken 
nothing more than a pall of yelvet, richly decorated and 
embroidered all over with gold, and this they placed oyer 
the bier as well as coffin, on which there lay a crucifix. At 
nightfall they gathered silently around liie corpse, when 
the oldest and most distinguished masters each took one of 
a large number of torches, which had been brought for that 
purpose, the younger artists at the same moment raising the 
bier ; this they did with so much promptitude that blessed 
was he who could approach near enough to get a shoulder 
under it, all desiring the glory of haying to say in after 
years that they had borne to earth the remains of the great- 
est man eyer known to their arts. 

The sight of a certain number of persons assembling round 
San Pietro, had caused others to stop, and the rather as a 
rumour had got abroad, that the body of Michelagnolo had 
come, and was to be carried to Santa Croce, although every- 
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thing had been done to keep the matter secret, as I have 
said, that a great crowd might not be attracted, which oonld 
not fail to canse confusion, and also becanse it was desired 
that all then to be done shonld proceed with more qaiet than 
pomp, all display being reserred to a more convenient time. 
Tet the contrary happened in both these things ; for as to 
the crowd, the news passing from mouth to mouth, the 
Church was completely filled in the twinkling of an eye, so 
that at length it was not without the utmost difficulty that 
the corpse could be taken from the Church to the Sacristy, 
there to be freed from its wrappings, and placed in the re- 
ceptacle destined to receive it. Then for the pomp — al- 
though the number of priests, wax-lights, and mourners 
clothed in black, are without doubt imposing and grand in 
funeral ceremonies, yet it cannot be denied that the sight of 
all the distinguished men, some of whom are now highly 
honoured, and others promising to be still more so in the 
future, gathered in so much affection around that corpse, 
was also a very grand and imposing spectacle. 

And of a truth the number of such artists (and they were 
all present) was at that time very great in Florence ; the 
Arts have indeed ever flourished there in such sort, that 
without offence to other cities, I believe I may say that their 
first and principal abode is in Florence, as that of the Sci- 
ences was at Athens. But besides the number of artists, 
there were so many citizens following them, and such masses 
of people joined the procession in the streets through which 
it had to pass, that the place would hold no more, and what 
is greater than all, nothing was heard but the praise of 
Michelagnolo. True art has indeed so much power, that 
after all hope of further honour or profit from a distin- 
guished man has ceased, yet for its own merit and qualities 
it is ever beloved and admired* For all these causes, that 
demonstration was more precious and more truthful than 
all the pomp of gold and banners that could have been dis-. 
played. 

When the remains, with this magnificent attendance, badi 
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been carried to Santa Groce, the Monks performed the cere- 
monies customary for the dead; when the corpse was re- 
moved (but not without the greatest difficulty^ because of 
the concourse of people) to the Sacristy, where the aboye- 
named Prorector, who was there by yirtue of his office, 
thinking to gratify many thereby, and also (as he afterwards 
confessed) desirous of seeing him dead whom he had not 
seen living, or at so early an age that he had lost all memory 
of him ; the Prorector, I say, resolved to have the cerements 
taken off. This was done accordingly, and whereas he, and 
all of us who were present, expected to find the body decom- 
posed, since the master had been dead twenty-five days, and 
twenty-two in the coffin, we found it altogether perfect, and 
so totally free from odour that we were almost tempted to 
believe he lay in a sweet and quiet sleep. The features were 
exactly as in life, except that they showed the pallor of 
death ; the limbs were unaltered, and the face and cheeks 

9 

were firm to the touch, as though but a few days had elapsed 
since Michelagnolo had passed away.^ 

When the great press of people had departed, arrange- 
ments were made for placing the body in a tomb of the 
church which is near the altar of the Gavalcanti family, be- 
side the door leading into the cloister of the Chapter House. 
But meanwhile the news had spread through the city, and 
so great a concourse hastened to look upon the corpse, that 
the tomb was not closed without much difficulty, and if it 



»«Thetomb (1570) in Santft Oiooe mm designod by YumxL On the 
oophagns is a bast of Michelangelo with stataes of Sculpture bj Valerio Oioli, 
Architecture by Gioyanni Bandini, Painting by Batista Lorenzi, to whom the 
rest of the tomb is da& Michelangelo had denred to put np his own tomb in a 
ohapel of Santa Ciooe, the monks agreed, but the members of the Fabbriea 
refused, perhaps fearing that he would begin it and leave it unfinished. An 
honorary tomb to Michelangelo by the sculptor Jacopo del Duoa exists in a 
corridor adjoining the church of the Apostoli in Rome. Leonardo Buonarroti, 
a nephew, paid for it aa well as for the Florentine tomb ; for the latter the 
Grand Duke Cosimo gaye the marbles. The saroophagus in Santa Crooe waa 
opened in the middle of the eighteenth century, and the body was entire ; in 
September, 1857, the remains were again examined, and were found to have 
ornmbledioduBt. See M. de Montaiglon, VCSmfre e$ la F2«, pp. 298, 800. 
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had been day instead of nighty we must have left it open 
many hours to satisfy the general wish. On the following 
mornings while the painters and sculptors were preparing 
the solemnities^ many of those distinguished persons who 
have eyer abounded in Florence^ began to append verses, 
both in Latin and the vulgar tongue, on the above-named 
tomb, and this was continued for some time. Many of these 
compositions were afterwards printed, yet these made only 
a small part of the number written. 

But to come to the obsequies ; these were not solemnized 
on St. John's day, as had been intended, but were deferred 
to the 14th of July, when the three deputies (for the fourth, 
Benvenuto Cellini, who had been indisposed from the first, 
had taken no part in the matter), having chosen the sculp- 
tor, Zanobi Lastricati, as their Proveditor, resolved to ex- 
hibit some ingenious invention worthy of their art, rather 
than pompous and costly ceremonial. For, having to cel- 
ebrate such a man as Michelagnolo, and this having to be 
effected by men of those vocations which he exercised, who 
are always more amply furnished with the wealth of mind 
than with other riches; it was most appropriate, as the 
deputies and their Proveditor agreed, that he should be 
honoured, not with regal pomp or superfluous vanities, but 
with ingenious inventions and works full of spirit and 
beauty, proceeding from the knowledge, ability,, and prompt- 
itude of hand of our artist, thus honouring Art by Art. 
It is true that we might have reasonably expected to obtain 
from his Sxcellency all the money we should require, seeing 
that he had fdready given whatever we had asked, but we 
were nevertheless convinced that from us was expected a 
preparation ; rich from its ingenuity and art, rather than 
the grandeur and cost of a pompous display. But although 
this was the conviction of the deputies, the magnificence 
of the ceremonial was equal to that of any ever solemnized 
by those academicians, and was no less remarkable for true 
splendour than for ingenious and praiseworthy inventions. 

The arrangements finally made were as follows. In the 
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central nave of San Lorenzo and between the two lateral 
doors, one of which opens on the street and the other on the 
cloister, was erected a Oatafalqae of a sqnare form, twenly- 
eight braccia high, eleven long, and nine broad, the whole 
snrmonnted by a figure of Fame. On the basement of the 
Catafalque, and at two braccia from the floor, on that side 
which looks towards the principal door of the Ghnrch, were 
two Biyer-gods, the Amo and the Tiber. The first bore a 
cornucopia with its fiowers and fruits, to signify that the 
labours of our Tocations in the city of Florence are such and 
so rich in fruits as to fill the world, but more especially 
adorning Bome with their beauties ; a thought well carried 
out by the attitude of the other river, for the Tiber, ex- 
tending one arm, had the hand full of the fiowers and fruits 
poured forth from the horn of the Amo, which lay beside 
and opposite to the Tiber. The enjoyment by this last of 
the Amo's fruits also implied that Michelagnolo had spent 
much of his life in Bome, and there produced those works 
which astonish the world. The Amo had a Lion beside 
him as his device, and the Tiber a Wolf, with the in&nts 
Bomulus and Bemus ; both the Biver-gods being colossal 
figures of extraordinary beauty and excellence, and having 
the appearance of marble. The artist who executed the 
Tiber was Giovanni di Benedetto of Oastello, a disciple of 
Baccio Bandinelli ; the Amo was from the hand of Battista 
di Benedetto, a disciple of Ammannato, both young men of 
much promise. 

From the basement there rose a structure five braccia 
high, having a cornice at the upper and lower parts as well 
as at the angles ; space for the reception of pictures was left 
in the centre of each side. The picture on the part where 
the Biver-gods were, and which, like all the others, was in 
chiaro-scuro, represented the Magnificent Lorenzo, in his 
garden, an old man receiving Michelagnolo as a child, hav- 
ing seen certain indications of his genius, which may be said 
to have intimated, in the manner of fiowers, the rich fruits 
afterwards so largely produced by the grandeur and force of 
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that genins. This story was painted by Mirabello^ and by 
Oirohuno del Grocifissaio, as they were called, and who, 
being companions and friends, undertook to do it together. 
The attitude of Lorenzo, whose figure was a portrait from 
the life, exhibited great animation ; his reception of Michel- 
agnolo was most gracious : the boy stood before him with 
looks of reyerence, and having been examined, was in the 
act of being passed oyer to the masters by whom he was to 
be instructed. 

In the second story, or that on the side of the lateral 
door, which opens into the street, was Pope Clement, who, 
far from resenting the part taken by Michelagnolo in the 
siege of Florence, as is commonly belieyed, was careful to 
assure his safety, gaye evidence of much friendly feeling 
towards him, and employed him in the works of the New 
Sacristy and Library of San Lorenzo, in which places how 
admirably he acquitted himself we have already set forth. 
This picture was painted with much facility and soft- 
ness by the Fleming Federigo, called the Paduan. Mi- 
chelagnolo was showing the Pope the plan of the Sacristy ; 
and behind him, borne partly by angels, and partly by 
other figures, were carried the models of the Library, the 
Sacristy, and the statues which have been completed, all 
well composed and carefully executed. In the third pict- 
ure, which faced the High Altar, was a long Latin inscrip- 
tion, composed by the very learned Messer Pier Yettori, the 
meaning of which in the Italian tongue, was as follows : — 

** The Academy of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, by 
favour of the Duke Gosimo de' Medici, their chief, and the 
supreme protector of these arts, admiring the extraordinary 
genius of Michelagnolo Buonarroti, and acknowledging the 
benefits received from his divine works, have dedicated this 
monument, erected by their own hands, and consecrated 
with all the affection of their hearts, to the eminence and 
genius of the greatest painter, sculptor, and architect that 
has ever existed.'' 
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The Latin words were these : — 

CoUegium pictorum, stcUttariorum, architedorumt cnupieio opiqua 
$ibi prompta Cosmi duds auctoris sttorum oommodorum, suspidenM 
iingularem virttUem Michaelis Angeli Bonarrotce, irUeUigenaque quan- 
to Hbi auxilio semper /uerit* prcedara ipsius cpera, studuit se gra- 
turn erga ilium ostendere^ summiwn ornnium^ qui unquam /uerint, P. 
8. A. ideoque monumenium hoo suis manibus extructum magna cmimi 
ardore ipsius memorice dedioavU, 

This inscription was supported by two Angels weeping, and 
each extinguishing the torch which he held in his hand, as 
if lamenting the loss of that great and extraordinary genius. 
In the picture of that side which turned towards the door of 
the Cloister was Michelagnolo engaged in constructing the 
fortifications of the Heights of San Miniato, and which were 
considered impregnable : this was by Lorenzo Sciorini, the 
disciple of Bronzino, and a youth of much promise. The 
lowermost part, or what may be called the base of the whole 
fabric, had a projecting pedestal on each side, and on each 
pedestal was a colossal figure, having another at its feet in 
the manner of a captive, and of similar size, but in the most 
singular and abject attitude. The first, or that on the right 
as you approach the High Altar, was a youth of slender 
form, and a countenance full of life and spirit, representing 
Genius, and with two small wings on his temples, as Mer- 
cury is sometimes depicted : beneath his feet, and executed 
with remarkable ability, was a figure with asinine ears, rep* 
resenting Ignorance, the mortal enemy of Qenius. These 
were both by Yincenzio Danti, of Perugia ; of whom and of 
his works, which are much distinguished among the young 
sculptors of the day, we shall speak more at length here- 
after. 

On the Pedestal opposite to this, and facing the new 
Sacristy, was a female figure representing Christian Love ; 
for this, being made up of religion, and every other excel- 
lence, is no less than an aggregate of all those qualities 

« i\MHn< in the MDaned editioiL . 
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which we call the cardinal, and the Pagans the moral virt- 
nes, and was thus appropriately placed in the monument 
of MichelagnolOj since it beseems Christians to celebrate 
the Christian yirtues, without which all other ornaments of 
body or mind are as nothing. This figure, which had Vice, 
or Impiety, trampled beneath its feet, was by Valeric Cioli, 
an excellent youth of much ability, and who well merits the 
name of a judicious and diligent sculptor. Opposite to the 
above, and on the side of the old Sacristy, was a figure of 
the goddess Minerva, or Art ; and this was placed there with 
much judgment, since after a pure life and upright walk, 
which among the good are ever to be held the first, it was 
Art that gave to Michelagnolo, not honour and riches only, 
but so much glory, even in his life, that he may with truth 
be said to have then enjoyed, more than most of our illus- 
trious artists obtain from their works even after death ; nay, 
to him it was given even to overcome envy, seeing that by 
common consent, and without any contradiction, the repu- 
tation of being the first and greatest has been accorded to 
his name. For this reason the figure of Art had Envy be- 
neath her feet ; the latter an old woman, meagre, worn, and 
with viperous eyes, which, together with all hor countenance 
and every feature, were breathing poison and bitterness; 
she wore a girdle of snakes about her waist, and had a ser- 
pent in her hand. These figures were executed by a youth 
of very tender age, called Lazzaro Calamec of Carrara, who, 
though still but a chUd, has given evidence of most distin- 
guished talent, both in painting and sculpture. 

It was by his uncle, Andrea Calamec, who was a disciple 
of Ammannato, that the two figures placed on the fourth 
pedestal were prepared ; these were opposite the organ, and 
looked towards the principal door of the Church. The 
first of the two represented Diligence ; for those who act 
but feebly, and effect but little, cannot hope to attain the 
excellence of Michelagnolo, who, from his fifteenth to his 
ninetieth year, never ceased to labour earnestly, as we have 
said above. This figure, most appropriate to the menu- 
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ment of such a man^ exhibited the appearance of a bold, 
powerful youth, having small wings a little above the wrist, 
to intimate the promptitude and facility of his operations. 
Beneath him, as his captive, was Indolence or Idleness ; a 
heavy, weary-looking woman, bearing an impress of sleepy 
dulness over all her person. 

These four groups, arranged as here described, formed a 
beautiful and magnificent composition, and had all the ap- 
pearance of being in marble, the terra having been covered 
with a coat of white, which had succeeded admirably. 
From the level platform on which they were placed, there 
rose another basement, also quadrangular, and about four 
braccia high, but neither so long nor so broad as that below, 
which surpassed it by all the space occupied by the figures 
above-described. On each side of the second basement was 
a Picture six and a half braccia wide and three high ; and 
over these arose a platform, similar to but smaller than 
that beneath, on each angle of which was a projecting 
socle occupied by a seated figure, somewhat larger than life. 
These four statues, all of women, were readily perceived, by 
the instruments beside them, to be Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and Poetry, and were judiciously placed 
here, as the Life of Michelagnolo, above written, may f uUy 
prove. 

Proceeding from the principal door of the Ohurch toward 
the High Altar, the first painting in the second range of 
the Catafalque appeared, and referring to the Statue of 
Architecture, it presented Michelagnolo standing before 
Pope Pius rV., with the Model of the wonderful Cupola of 
San Pietro in his hand. This Story was over that in which 
Lorenzo receives Michelagnolo in his garden, the invention 
and manner of which were highly commended ; it was 
painted by the Florentine Piero Francia ; and the Statue 
of Architecture, which was to the left of the Story, was by 
Giovanni di Benedetto, of Castello, who, so much to his 
credit, also executed the Tiber, one of the rivers in front of 
the Catafalque, as we have before said. In the second Pict- 
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are, oontinaing towards the right and approaching the lat- 
eral door into the street, was a Picture to accompany the 
Statne of Painting, and representing Michelagnolo engaged 
in the execution of that so much, yet nerer sufficiently, 
lauded work, the Last Judgment ; that, I say, which serves 
as the example to all in our vocation of foreshortening, and 
every other difficulty of the art. To the left of this Paint- 
ing, which was executed with much grace and diligence by 
the disciples of Michele di Bidolf o, was the Statue of Paint- 
ing by Battista del Gavaliere, a youth no less distinguished 
as a sculptor, than for the modesty and excellence of his 
life. 

In the third Picture, or that towards the High Altar and 
above the inscription, was a Story relating to Sculpture, 
and showing Michelagnolo taking counsel with a female 
figure known to be Sculpture by her accompaniments ; the 
artist has around him certain of the works executed by his 
hand in that branch of art, and the Figure holds a Tablet, 
with the words of BoSthius : Simili sub imagine formans. 
Beside this picture, which was painted in a very good man- 
ner by Andrea del Minga, was the Statue of Sculpture, ex- 
tremely well executed by Antonio di Gino Lorenzi. The 
fourth of these pictures, or that towards the organ, related 
to the Statne of Poetry, and exhibited the master intent on 
the writing of some composition. Around him, in a grace- 
ful band, robed as the poets describe them, were the Nine 
Muses, and before them Apollo, crowned with laurel, and 
bearing the Lyre in one hand ; while in the other he held 
a second Crown of Laurel, which he appeared about to 
place on the head of Michelagnolo. Near to this graceful 
and beautiful Story, which was painted in an admirable 
manner, with figures exhibiting attitudes of infinite anima- 
tion, by Giovanmaria Butteri, was the Statue of Poetry, the 
work of Domenico Poggini, a man of much experience in 
the casting of bronze, the making of dies for coin, and the 
execution of medals ; nor was he less remarkable as a writer 
of poetry. 
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ThnB it was then that the Catafalque was adorned^ and as 
it diminished at every stage there was a walk entirely aroand 
each platform ; it was indeed not nnlike the Mausoleom of 
Augnstns in Rome ; or rather, being of sqnare form, it was 
more like the Septizoninm of SeTems ; not that near the 
Capitol, which is commonly called so by an error, bat the 
true one, near the Baths of Antoninus, of which there is a 
plate in the Nuove Rome. 

Up to this point the Catafalque had three stages ; the 
first on which were the Biver-gods, the second where were 
the groups, and the third on which stood the single figures. 
From the platform of the last stage there rose a base or 
socle, one braccio high, much smaller than the platform on 
which it was placed ; and above the ressaults of which were 
seated the Statues, as before-mentioned, while around it 
were the words. Sic ar$ extollitur arte. On the socle was 
a Pyramid, nine braccia high, on two sides of which, that 
towards the principal door namely, and that towards the 
High Altar, were two oval compartments, each bearing the 
head of Michelagnolo in relief ; a Portrait from the life, 
and admirably executed by Santi Buglioni. 

On the summit of the Pyramid was a Ball in due pro* 
portion with the same, and supposed to be placed there as 
representing one that might contain the ashes of him so 
highly honoured ; whUe above the Ball was a figure, larger 
than life, with the appearance of marble, and representing 
Fame in the act of commencing her flight to cause the glory 
and praise of that greatest of masters to resound through 
the whole world; she being about to place to her lips a 
trumpet which terminated in three mouths for that pur- 
pose. 

This figure of Fame was by the hand of Zanobi Lastri- 
cati, who, in addition to all his labours as Proveditor for the 
whole, would yet, to his great honour, assist with the force 
of his genius and the labour of his hand also. The height 
of the Catafalque, from the floor to the head of the Fame, 
was twenty-eight braccia, as we have said. Besides the 
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Catafalque^ the Gharch was hnng with baize and serge^ not 
aronnd the central columns only^ as is castomary^ bat aboat 
all the snrroanding Ohapels also ; nor was there any space 
between the pilasters^ which stand on each side of those 
Chapels and correspond with the Oolamns^ which had not 
some ornament of paintings or which did not present a 
beautiful and imposing aspect. 

To begin with one end, in the space of the first Chapel, 
which is beside the High Altar, and proceeding towards the 
old Sacristy, there was a picture six braccia high and eight 
long, wherein, with a new and almost poetical invention, 
Michelagnolo was displayed as having attained the Elysian 
fields. On his right hand were figures larger than life, 
representing the most renowned of the great painters and 
sculptors of antiquity, each made clearly manifest by some 
particular sign ; Praxiteles, by the Satyr which is in the 
Vigna of Pope Julius III. ; Apelles, by the portrait of 
Alexander the Great; Zeuxis, by that picture with the 
grapes which deceived the birds ; and Parrhasius with the 
pretended curtain covering the picture. The others, also, 
were in like manner made known by other signs. 

On the left of Michelagnolo were the masters of mod- 
em times, all those who have been most illustrious in 
these arts, from Cimabue downward that is to say. Thus 
Oiotto was known by a small portrait of Dante as a youth, 
depicted in the same manner as that by his hand which is 
still to be seen in the Church of Santa Croce. Masaccio 
was a portrait from the life ; as was also Donatello, who had 
besides his Zuccone of the Campanile beside him. Filippo 
Brunelleschi was made known by the copy of his Cupola of 
Santa Maria del Fiore ; then followed (portraits from the 
life and without any other sign) Fra Filippo, Taddeo Oaddi, 
Paolo XJccello, Fra Qiovann' Agnolo, Jacopo Pontormo, 
Francesco Salviati, and others ; all surrounding Michel- 
agnolo with a welcome similar to that ofi!ered by the masters 
of antiquity, and giving evidence in their looks of their love 
and admiration for him, no other than was done for Virgil 
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when the other poets received him on his retam^ as feigned 
by the divine poet Dante^ from whom the invention was 
taken^ as was likewise the verse which was added and which 
was exhibited on a scroll held in the "hand of the Biver- 
god AmOy which lay at the feet of Michelagnolo in a most 
graceful attitude^ and with features of singular beauty. 

" TuUi Vammiran^ TutH anwr* gU/cumo,^ 

This picture^ which was by the hand of Alessandro Allori^ 
the disciple of Bronzino^ an excellent painter and most 
worthy scholar of so great a master^ was very highly ex- 
tolled by all who beheld it. In the space of the Chapel of 
the Holy Sacrament, at the end of the cross aisle, was a 
picture five braccia long and four broad, wherein was Mi- 
chelagnolo surrounded by all the School of the Arts ; little 
children, boys and young men of every age up to twenty- 
four, all offering to him, as to something sacred and divine, 
the first-fruits of their labours, paintings, sculptures, mod- 
els, &c., all which he was courteously receiving, instructing 
them at the same time in questions of Art, while they gave 
ear to his precepts vrith reverent attention, and were look- 
ing at him with exquisite expressions of countenance, and 
in attitudes truly beautiful and graceful. In effect the 
composition of this picture is such that it could not in a 
certain sense have been done better ; nor, as respects some 
of the figures, could anything more beautiful be desired ; 
for which cause Battista, the disciple of Pontormo, by whom 
it was painted received infinite praise. The verses at the 
foot of this picture were as follows : — 

Tu pater et rerum inventor , tupatria nobis 
Suppeditas prcscepta tttia ex^ indi/te, chartia. 

Descending from this picture towards the principal door 
of the Church, just before you arrived at the organ, was 
another, six braccia long and four broad, in the space of a 

*B6ftd onoT for omcr. 
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Chapel, and on this was depicted the extraordinary farour 
conferred by Jalias III.^ when, desiring to avail himself of 
the great master's talents, he invited him to the Yigna Julia, 
and caused him to be seated beside himself. Here then 
Michelagnolo was seen in conversation with the Pontifi, 
while the cardinals, bishops, and other great personages of 
the Court remained standing around them. This event, I 
say, was here depicted with such admirable composition and 
80 much relief, the force and animation of the figures was 
so remarkable, that it could not perhaps have been much 
better had it proceeded from the hand of an old and experi- 
enced master. Wherefore, Jacopo Zucchi, a young disciple 
of Giorgio Yasari, by whom it was executed in so good a 
manner, was judged to have hereby proved that the best 
hopes of his future progress might reasonably be entertained. 
Not far from this, and on the same side, a little beneath the 
organ that is to say, the able Flemish painter, Giovanni 
Strada, had painted a picture six braccia long and four 
high, wherein he depicted an event from the period of Mi- 
chelagnolo's visit to Venice, at the time of the Siege of 
Florence. The master is in the Guidecca, a quarter of that 
most noble city so called ; and is receiving a deputation of 
Venetian gentiemen, whom the Doge, Andrea Gritti, had 
sent to visit him and make him offers of service. In this 
work the painter above-named showed much knowledge and 
judgment, the whole composition and every part of it doing 
him much honour, seeing that the propriety and grace of 
the attitudes, the animation of the faces, and the life-like 
movement imparted to each figure, gave proof of rich in- 
ventive power, great knowledge of design, and infinite 
grace* 

We now return to the High Altar, and looking towards 
the new Sacristy : in the first picture exhibited there, which 
was that in the space of the first Chapel, was represented 
another signal favour enjoyed by Michelagnolo, and which 
was here depicted by Santi Titi, a young man of great 

judgment, and who had practised painting extensively in 
IV.-16 
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Florence as well as in Borne. This favonr, to which I think 
I haye before alladed, was conferred at the visit paid by the 
master to the most illnstrions Signer Don Francesco Medici, 
Prince of Florence, when the latter was in Borne about 
three years before Michelagnolo died. No sooner did Bao- 
narroti enter the room, than the Prince rose from his seat ; 
and, to do honour to the truly yenerable age of that great 
man, he would have him be seated in his own place, although 
Michelagnolo, who wa9 exceedingly modest, refused to ac- 
cept that courtesy. Then, standing before him with the 
utmost respect, the Prince listened to his words with all the 
reverence and attention that could have been shown by a son 
to the best of fathers. At the feet of Don Francesco, in 
the painting of Santi Titi, was a Boy admirably depicted, 
who held the beretta, or ducal cap, of the Prince in his 
hand, and around the group stood soldiers dressed in the 
antique fashion, and executed in a very good manner. Bat 
best of all were the figures of Michelagnolo and the Prince, 
which were so full of animation that the old man appeared 
to be truly speaking, and the youth to be attentively listen- 
ing to his words. 

In another picture, nine braccia high and twelve long, 
which was opposite to the Tabernacle of the Sacrament, 
Bernardo Timante Buontalenti, a painter much favoured 
by the most Illustrious Prince, had painted the Bivers of 
the three principal parts of the world, representing these 
Biver-gods as having all come, downcast and sorrowful, to 
lament and condole with the Amo for their common loss. 
These rivers were the Nile, the (Ganges, and the Po ; the 
first had the Crocodile for his symbol, with a sheaf of com 
to intimate the fertility of his country : the Ganges had 
the Gryphon and a coronal of gems ; and the Po a Swan, 
with a chaplet of black amber. The Biver-gods, conducted 
into Tuscany by Fame, whose figure was seen hovering 
above them, were standing around the Amo, who was 
crowned with cypress, and, holding aloft his exhausted urn 
in the one hand, had a branch of cypress in the other : be* 
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neath the feet of the Amo was a Lion. Then^ to intimate 
that the spirit of Michelagnolo had ascended to the regions 
of bliss, the jndicioas painter had depicted a Story or 
Splendour in Heaven, significant of the celestial light ; and 
towards this the soal of Michelagnolo, in the form of a little 
angel, was seen ascending, with the following verse : — 

Vivens orhepeto laudihus cethenu 

On each side of this pictare were pedestals with statues 
holding back a curtain, within which < those River-gods, the 
soul of Michelagnolo, and the figure of Fame appeared. The 
statues on the pedestals had figures beneath their feet, that 
on the right of the Bivers respecting Vulcan. He has a 
torch in one hand ; and beneath him, in an attitude of much 
constraint, is Hatred, labouring to free himself from the 
weight imposed on his neck by the foot of his conqueror. 
The Symbol of this group was a Vulture with the verse 
which follows : — 

Surgere quidprcperaa Odium cmdelef Jaoeto, 

Signifying that supernatural, nay, almost divine excellence, 
should by no means be either envied or hated ; the second 
statue, representing Aglaia, one of the Graces, and the wife 
of Vulcan. She was placed there to signify Proportion, and 
had a Lily in her hand, partly because flowers are dedicated 
to the Graces, and also because Lilies are considered to be 
not inappropriately used in funeral ceremonies. The figure 
beneath this statue represented Disproportion (or Deform- 
ity), her symbol was an Ape, and over her was the follow- 
ing verse : — 

Vimts et exHncttts, docuit sic stemere iurpe. 
Beneath the Biver-gods were the two verses following :-~ 

Venimus Ante, tuo oonflxa ex vtdnere mcnta 
F%\vm%na, ui ereptum mundo ploremus honorem. 

This picture also was considered very fine for its inven- 
tion, for the composition of the story, the beauty of the 
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fignres and that of the verses, as also becanse the painter 
had not executed the work by commission as the others had 
done, bnt had spontaneously, and with the help of certain 
among the obliging and respectable friends which his abili- 
ties had gained him, thns done honour to the master by 
these his labours. For this cause, therefore, Bernardo both 
deserved and obtained the greater commendation. 

In another picture, six braccia long and four high which 
was near the side-door opening on the street, Tommaso da 
San Friano, a young painter of much ability, had depicted 
Michelagnolo when despatched by his country as Ambas- 
sador to Pope Julius II., as we have said that he was sent, 
and for what causes, by Soderini. Not far distant from this 
picture, a little lower down than the side-door that is to 
say, was one of similar size by Stefano Fieri, a disciple of 
Bronzino, and a very studious careful youth. He had paid 
several visits to Home no long time previously, and now 
painted Michelagnolo as seated in an apartment in conver- 
sation with Duke Cosimo, which he frequently did at that 
period, as we have sufficiently related in other places. 

Above the black cloth with which, as we have said, the 
Church was hung all round, in all the spaces where there 
were no pictures or stories, were placed images of death, 
escutcheons, devices, and other objects of like sort, all differ- 
ing from those usually seen, and exhibiting much ingenuity. 
Some of the figures of death, as if lamenting that they had 
robbed the world of such a man, held a tablet with these 
words, Cc&git dura necessitas, with a globe of the world, out 
of which was growing a Lily bearing three blossoms, but the 
stalk of which was broken, the ingenious invention of the 
above-named Alessandro Allori. Other figures of Death 
were represented with various peculiarities, but one among 
these was more especially commended. This was extended 
on the Earth, and a figure of Eternity holding a palm in the 
hand, stood over it with one foot planted on the neck and 
looking disdainfully at Death, appeared to say, that whether 
acting by force or his own will, he had effected nothing. 
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Bince^ despite of him, Michelagnolo must live to all eternity. 
The motto was Vicit inclyta virtus. This was the inven- 
tion of Yasari. 

Nor will I omit to mention, that between these figures of 
Death was mingled the device of Michelagnolo, which was 
three coronals or circlets, interworen in snch sort that the 
circumference of one crossed alternately through the centres 
of the other two. This Michelagnolo used either because 
he meant to signify that the three arts of Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, and Architecture were so bound and united that each 
received benefit and ornament from the other, and neither 
can nor ought to be divided ; or perhaps (he being a man of 
so high a genius), because he had some more subtle meaning 
in view. But the Academicians, considering the perfection 
to which he had attained in all three, one having aided and 
embellished the other, changed these three circlets into three 
crowns interwoven, with the motto, Tergeminis tollit honori- 
bus, to signify that the crown of perfection had been merited 
by him in all these arts.*^* 

On the pulpit whence Yarchi pronounced the funeral 
oration,"^ which was afterwards printed, there was no orna- 
ment placed, since, being that in bronze and marble, which 
had been executed in mezzo and basso-rilievo by the excel- 
lent l)onatello, whatever decoration had been attempted 
must have proved infinitely less beautiful than itself. But 

I a» ThA wards naed in the original are, fint^ " tre eorone^ o vero ire eerchi in- 

treeeiati imieme ; ** then he Bays the AoademidanB changed it to " < tre cerehi 

I in tre eorone^^ simply reyening the irordB. Probably the oirdets became 

I ohapletc, as in the engrayed title-page to Condivi (second edition). In the 

• life of Hontelapo, Yasari says that the device ased by the Academicians 

with these interwoven circlets was Levan al cielo uMtro intelletto, 

"• In 1564, nnder the title " Oraxione funerale fatta e reeiiata neir essquU 
di Michelanffelo Buonarroti in Firenae nella ehie$a di San Lorenzo^ indiretta 
al moUo magnifleo e reverendo montignare meuer Vineeniio Borghini^ Priora 
degV InnoeentiJ" It is one of onz most Tsloable sources of information re- 
garding Michelangelo. Balviati's discourse was published at Florence in the 
•ame year. The epitaphs were published at the same time nnder the title 
^PoetUdi dherwi atUari latini e vutgari^faUe nella morte di MicMagnolQ, 
Buonarroti^ raeeoUeper Domenico Legati,^ 
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on the palpit opposite to this^ and which had not then been 
raised on its columns^ there was placed a picture f onr braccia 
high^ and somewhat more than two wide^ on which a fignre 
of admirable design and execation was painted by the 
Perugian scnlptor^ Yincenzio Danti^ of whom we have al- 
ready made mention, and shall speak further hereafter. It 
represented Fame, or Honour, under the semblance of a 
youth in a fine attitude, and bearing a trumpet in the right 
handy while his feet are planted on the figures of Time and 
Death, to show that Fame and Honour, in despite of Death 
and Time, maintain those who have powerfully acted in this 
life, in perpetual memory of their fellow-men."* 

The Church being prepared in this manner was further- 
more adorned by numerous lights, and was filled by an in- 
calculable number of the people ; all of whom, abandoning 
every other care, had thronged to behold that honourable 
solemnity. When the procession entered the building, there 
first came the Prorector of the Academy, accompanied by 
the Captain and Halbardiers of the Duke^s Quard, and 



**i The four hundredth taadrerwry of the birth of Miohelangelo wbs oel*> 
heated in Florence in September, 19t&. To the baUa, banqneto, oonoerte, and 
■peeohes nsaal to anch celebrations was added the presence of Tiaitors, 
Italian and foreign, famous ip. arts and letters. Two madrigals of Michel- 
angelo set to mnsic in the sixteenth century were given at the official concert 
in the Hall of the Five Hundred, at the Palazzo Vecchio. After the concert 
a long procession, made up of various societies and of the distinguiBhed visitors, 
marched from the Piaiaa della Signoria to the house of Michelangelo, where 
speeches were made ; the cortige then passed onward to Santa Oroce and to stiU 
other discourses ; last of all, the procession, followed by a great crowd, climbed 
the lull of San Miniate, where a monument to Michelangelo was inaugurated. 
The monument is made up of bronzes ; the central figure is a colossal copy of 
the David, and the four recumbent figures of the San Lorenzo saoriity grouped 
about the pedestaL There is no more impressive material in Europe, but the 
combination of a colossal stripling surmounting four figures of heroic size ia 
illogical and ineflbctive to such a degree that the result is worse than un- 
satisfactory. Among the distinguished visitors or Florentines were Ubertino 
Perazzi, Aurelio (Sotti, Cliarles Blanc, Meissonier, Paul Manta, Ltfon BonnAt, 
Dupr^ the sculptor, Leighton, Burton, de Fabris, Ltttzow, Barbet de Jouy, 
Louis (3onse, Paul de St Victor, Charles Gamier, and Bugene Guillaume. 
For a picturesque account of the centenary see M. Louis Gonse, in L^(Suvr€ 
f( to Fie, pp. 819-^28 ; see also Bibliography. 
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followed by the Syndics^ the Academicians^ and all the 
Painters, Scnlptors, and Architects of Florence. These 
haying taken their places between the Catafalque and the 
High Altar, where they had for some time been awaited by 
a large namber of nobles and gentlemen, all seated according 
to their rank, a solemn mass for the dead was begnn, with 
music, and all the ceremonies usual on the highest occasions. 
That finished, Yarchi mounted the pulpit above-mentioned, 
to fulfil an office which he had last undertaken for the most 
illustrious lady, the Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Duke 
Gosimo, and had never accepted since ; then, with that 
elegance of manner, those modes of utterance, and that tone 
of voice, which are indeed peculiar to that distinguished 
man, he described the merits, life, and works of the divine 
Michelagnolo Buonarroti. 

And assuredly it is to be reputed as a great happiness for 
Michelagnolo that he did not die before the creation of 
our Academy, seeing that his funeral ceremonies were sol- 
emnized by that Society with pomp so magnificent and so 
honourable. Very fortunate was he, likewise, in having de- 
parted before Yarchi was removed from this life to that of 
eternal blessedness, since he could not have been eulogized 
by a more eloquent or more learned man. The funeral 
oration pronounced by Messer Benedetto was printed no 
long time afterwards, as was also another equally beautiful 
oration, made in praise of Michelagnolo and of Painting, by 
the most noble and most learned Messer Leonardo Salviati, 
then a youth of but twenty-two years old, although dis- 
tinguished by his compositions of all kinds, both in Latin 
and the vulgar tongue, to the extent which we all know, and 
which will be further made manifest to the world by his 
future efforts. But what shall I say, or what can I say, 
that will not be too little, of the ability, goodness, and fore- 
sight displayed by the very reverend Signer Prorector, Don 
Yincenzio Borghini ? if it be not that, with him for their 
chief guide and counsellor, the highly distinguished men of 
that Academy and Company succeeded to perfection in the 
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solemnization of these obsequies. For altbongh each of them 
was capable of effecting much more in his particular branch 
of art than he was d^led on to accomplish on that occasion ; 
yet can no undertaking be brought to a successful conclusion 
unless one sole head^ in the manner of an experienced pilot and 
captain, have the direction and government of the work. *• **' 



*** Charlee Gamier, the arohiteot of the Paris Opera-honae, oontribntea to 
V (Euvre et la Vie the artiole npon Michelangelo aa Architect, and does not 
hesitate to say that tradition errs in giving to Buonarroti an eqnal triple 
crown as painter, sonlptor, and architect ; the great artist, who was a god when 
he handled chisel or brush, *^ becoming almost a simple mortal when he was 
architect." Gamier adds, ^^Michelangelo, to be frank, was not an architect, 
but rather a man who made architecture, quite a different matter ; ** generally, 
too, the architecture of a painter and sculptor, that is to Bay, having color, 
amplitude, imagination, but which testified to insufKoient study and incom- 
plete education. The thought may be great and powerful, the execution is 
always feeble and naive. Gamier says further, that Michelangelo ignores the 
language of architecture, that having strength, will, personality, and ampli- 
tude, that which makes a great composer, he nevertheless ** does not know his 
grammar, indeed hardly knows how to write.** He declares that Michel- 
angelo has great thoughts, but when he comes to architectural details, or 
secondary enumblM (the muscles of a building), he locates them arbitrarily, 
and they are good or bad accordingly as his subordinates are more or less 
skilful. He compares the great Tuscan to one who writes the eeenaric of 
drama which turns out well or ill as his comedians may be excellent actors or 
the reverse. Nevertheless, in summing up all this, he admite that Michel- 
angelo, by the intuition of genius, succeeds in giving to tome of his buildings 
a style and a large character which few arohitecte really worthy of the name 
have been able to achieve. M. MUnta, La Fin de la Senaiseanee, p. 2S8, note 
1, remarks that the censure of Gamier was met by lively protestetions. ^*I 
do not wish to renew the discussion, therefore will limit myself to declaring 
that, if Michelangelo committed errors, they were fortunate errors, since they 
so completely renewed the art of building and bequeathed to us such marvels 
as the Chapel of the Medici and the dome of St. Peter^s.** Mr. RusseU 
Sturgis, sp€»king with authority as architect, says (Michelangelo, Johnson's 
Universal Bnoyolopedia, 1805), "Michelangelo has, however, no high rank 
as an architect ; for the power of conceiving a graceful form, without much 
capacity to give it organic and constractionsl life, and with little knowl- 
edge of details, is not a very rare nor a very exalted gift His inflnenoe on 
architecture was bad, or at least was not good, not calculated to oppose the 
evil tendencies of his time in Italy.** Mr. Sturgis adds, nevertheless, thai 
Michelangelo*8 achievement remains, in ite highest reach, " tree fine art, as 
being the creation of the mind which had previously saturated itself with 
knowledge of nature, but still causing far more astonishment than love, and 
more fitted to stimulate than to teach.** 

*** The personality of Michelangelo ii so tremendous, he ii so different from 
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Now the whole city conld not snfficiently examine the 
above-named preparations in one day^ it was therefore 
decided^ by command of the Signer Dnke, that the orna- 
ments should remain, and the Gharch continaed thus 
adorned daring seyeral weeks, for the satisfaction of his 

mil oiher arfciitt who hftve gone befon, or come after him, that when the eritio 
is oalled upon to plaoe the aoiilptor, painter, axohitect in the long aeries of Ital- 
ian artists, his formidable figure starts forth from the frame and will not be 
fitted to anj nsnal environment. Bnt the more Michelangelo is studied the 
more this "man with four souls'* is seen to haye been in his central artistio 
oonscionsness a sculptor ; moreover — we have the word of another sculptor 
for it, this autocratically personal artist underwent the gradual evolution 
of a sculptor. Though he so impressed his own character upon his own style, 
that once formed it was perhaps more completely tui generU than that of any 
artist who has lived, yet he did form it, he felt the influence of antiquity in 
the Medici gardens, and in his first visit to Bome he felt, too, the inflnenoe of 
predecessors and vibrated instinctively to the quality of force in others ; grave 
force in Giotto, rude force in Delia Queroia, feverishly vital force in Don« 
atello, violent force in SignorellL He became the disciple of Savonarola, the 
spiritual brother of Dante, the interpreter of the Hebrew prophets ; he lived 
among Titans and his creations were Promethean ; Man and man*s body slone 
in nature interested him, and the body need as the material for the expression 
of his thought became colossal to suit that thought whose purpose was to pict- 
ure the creation, the promise of redemption, and the wrath to coma When the 
hand could no longer hold the chisel it raised the highest architectural form in 
Bnrope, the prototype of modem domes. 

The work of Michelangelo may be broadly divided into three periods, ffis 
youthful period included the creation of the Bacchus, the South Kensington 
Cupid (ApoUino ? ), the Adonis, the two Jfadonne in Tbndo^ the Madonna of 
Brogea, and ended with the execution of the colossal David of that Pietd — 
which showed MioheUngelo at the age of twenty-four to be the greatest sculptor 
in Burope— and the Oartoon, which proclaimed him the greatest draughtsman. 
Hb second period was that epoch of tremendous gestation which witnessed 
the birth of the most potent, fascinating, and dominating painting and 
sculpture that the world had seen for eighteen hundred years, work which 
warped the talent of a generation ol artists — the frescoes of the SLstine Chapel 
and the sculptures of the Sacristy of San Iiorenza To the army of Titans of 
the vaulting and the seven colossal shapes of San Lorenzo must be added the 
Moses and the so-caUed Captives of the Louvre. His style was determined and 
had reached its highest point. His finsl period as painter and sculptor in- 
cluded the Last Judgment, the frescoes of the Pauline Chapel, the Pietd of 
the Duomo of Florence. After the execution of this latter work the sculptor- 
painter became architect and poet, and laid aside brush and chisel forever. 

The achievement of Michelangelo, phenomenal in its strength and depth, 
may yet be followed in its development. Even his very early work, the Sleep- 
ing Cupid, was (if we may believe Vasari) the marvellously preoookms work of 
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people^ as well as for that of the strangers who came from 
the neighbouring places to see it. The multitude of epi- 
taphs^ and verses in Latin and Italian composed in honour 
of Michelagnolo by many able men, are not repeated here, 
because they would fill a book of themselves, and hare be- 

one who had qnioldy learned the leston of GzMk antiqmty. When he ma f 
bat twenty-four yean old he had passed onward to a style of his own and, in 
the execution of the Pietd^ of a science which looked back upon the art of the 
quattroeento and forward beyond anything that, save from his own chisel, we 
have had since. His David/ called by the sculptor-critio (M. Guillaame) hia 
** ehef-^cnwre de maUriu^^ is yet a youthful work in its fault of choice, the 
selection of a stripling that should become a colossus. In his Battle of Piaa 
he relinquished for a time his UrribilUdt which, hinted at in the Pieta^ waa 
■een in the David, and in this world-famous Oartoon he produced (this much 
can be told even from the flotsam that has reached us) the veiy nltimate ex- 
preesion of the Academy drawing, the perfect examples which set all young 
Italy, crayon sod portfolio in hand, to copying in the haU of the Medid 
Palace. 

Upon the upper vaulting of the Siatlne Chapel Michelangelo next roae (in 
Bpite of what Ollini has told ns) far above hia figures of the Cartoon, and yet 
here the departure from nature began, but here too commenced that use of hia 
knowledge of nature for the expression of a spiritnal thought so great as to 
pass (says Symonds) beyond the comprehension of his oontemporaries, who 
stiU worshipped the naturalistic perfection of the ** Cartoon of the Bathing 
Soldiers.** By regular progression this departure from nature continued, as 
Michelangelo passed down the vaulting of the Sistine Chapel ; it is seen in the 
Persic Sibyl, and in the huge Pkophets more than in the Adam and Bve abovei 
It is shown more plainly in the Last Judgment ; here knowledge and manner- 
ism are perilously near each other ; at last in the Pauline Chapel mannerism 
has full possession of the field. Between the Sistine frescoes and the Last 
Judgment, at the time of liQohelangelo*s best technical and spiritual oreative- 
ness, he gave to the world the second of his great enxembla^ his oompleteat 
expression in sculpture, the seven statues of the sacristy of San Lorenso. 

In the technical achievement of Michelangelo nothing has made his work 
more &scinating, more personal, than his application (emphasiaed so feliol- 
tonsly and authoritatively by M. ESugtee Guillaume) of sculptural qnalitiea]]i 
his painting, of pictorial quaUties in his sculpture. The isolation, reliel^ 
aelf-eontained and statue-like character of his Prophets and Sibyls in the 
Sistine chapel is not more noticeable than the sur&ce treatment of the marble 
in his Medici Statues; portions polished here, portions left in the rough 
there, enhancing each other, giving color, making the stone live, and again 
his use of light and shadow upon these same rongh or polished spaces, most 
of all upon his masses — ^witness the oasqued fiuM of his Penseroso. It is easy, 
where all is so individual, to point out idio s y n crasies which become indiflvsrenoe 
or exaggeration in the artist, but by this very indifference or exaggeration 
Michelangelo prodnoed the effect which he sought for. It b easy to say thai 
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aides been printed by others. Bat I will not omit to saj, 
that after all the honours above described, the Dnke com- 
manded that a place of sepulture should be given to the 
master in Santa Groce, the Church in which Michelagnolo 
had desired to be buried, that being the place of burial of 

be ewhewed nsfcanliam in iti ordinaxy lenae (though few naturalistic artitta 
have atadied the body more oonaoieiitioiialy), or to aee that he ^JimHmiiaH the 
portrait. 

In these same figures of the Sistine and San Lorenzo we may note the 
master's bias as to physiosl type ; the smaU head, the hnge thorax, the ten- 
dency to torn the hAter to one side, while the legs, reyernng the movement, 
are tamed to the other, the pelvis becoming the pivot, and the abdominal and 
stomach muscles especially testifying to the science of the artist. The hips 
are narrow, the thighs powerful, and in many of his seated figures of the 
Sistine, Michelangelo liked to foreshorten the leg* from the knees down till 
they seem almost dissimnlated 1^ pose and shadow. We come to the head 
last of all, and it apparently was what came last in the sculptor's thoaght. At 
Oxford there is a sheet coveored with drawings in red chalk, of profile or three- 
quarter heads, by MieheUmgelo. They are what a modem student would call 
€hie heads, that is to say, they are such profiles as the artist would draw with- 
out the model (or using the model, if at aU, only as a suggestion of the broad 
lelations of light and mass), varying each head a little from the other, mak- 
ing this one a caricature, that one almost antique in its outlines. Anton 
Springer is perhaps the only critic who has pointed out how strongly Leonardo 
has influenced Buonarroti in such work. These heads are neither beautiful, 
deUcate, nor subtie, yet in them can be found the characteristics of the type 
wfaioh includes the heads of sll Miohelangelo*s most famous statues— the high- 
bridged nose with its depressed end, the hoUow between the chin and jaw, 
the flattening of the end of the ohin, the horixontal depression running in 
€keek fashion across the middle of the forehead. Hake them finer, subtler, 
more real in every way, and from three of these heads you might evolve many 
of Michelangelo's, for though no man differed more from other men, no one 
adhered mote faithfully to the type which he had selected. The heavy 
ainmbering features of tiie Kight prodsim her, nevertheless, own sister to the 
strong yet alert-faced duke who sits above, even the strange ** goat-face ** of 
the Moses is but an exaggeration of the nose and forehead which the sculptor 
carved almost instinctively. The Adonis, the Aurora, the Sfadonna of 
Bruges, the noble Madonna of the Roman PUtd^ aU share of the same facial 
construction. 

Besides type, p roportion, modelling, movement^ common to Buonarroti as 
painter and sculptor, we have slso to consider the purely pictorial quality of 
color. His color is known only by the vaulting frescoes of the Sistine, since 
the Last Judgment has suiTered too greatly to afford us sny data. Li this 
vast decoiative efuemble of the chapel vaulting Michelangelo*s intense sense 
of dignity has laved him in spite of inexperience, or of inherited Florentine 
tendencies, from the slightest triviality of juxtaposition of gayly varied tones 
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his ancestors. To Leonardo^ the nephew of Michela^olo^ 
his Excellency gave all the marbles for the tomb of his nncle^ 
which the able scnlptor, Battista Lorenzi^ was commissioned 
to construct, after the designs of Giorgio Vasari ; the same 
artist having also to execute the bust of Michelagnolo. 

or from hardneBi ; tbd oolor-«chem6 ia aa mwanred, rwtruned, perfectly 
fitting ai if Loonardo and Andrea del Sarto had stood at either elbow, and the 
flcolptor in his first great essay with pigments models delicately in a tonality 
which, thongh sober, ia neither heavy nor mnddy. 

In composition Michelangelo differed widely &om his great rival, Baphael, 
and mnoh in the same way as he differed from him in hii attitude toward those 
about hiuL Baphaers relationB with all men were harmoniona, and in his 
pictures each figure, too, was harmoniously related to every other. To Michel- 
angelo it was as hard to make his figures accord with each other as it was for 
him personally to accord with his fellows. As artist he was spiritually and 
creatively autonomous, his figures are autonomous, and every one is sufficient 
to itself as is a detached statue. Often Michelangelo^s groups are not ill com- 
posed, but there is no such relation between the parts of the composition as 
with Baphael, Titian, or Veronese. Each figure has plenty of harmony with- 
in itself between its own proportions and parts, but it is centraliaed harmony. 
Take, for instance, the Last Judgment ; the groups are so many mnsnes ar- 
ranged symmetrically, one group balandng another as a masa, but once within 
these masses each figure seems to be thought of for itself only, as if this tre- 
mendously personal artist could not bear the yoke even of his own creations, 
and must know each artistic thought as independent and subject only to itself^ 
Bven in a great architectonic distribution where the artist is successful and 
deeply impressive, as in the arrangement of the Sistine vaulting, he still refuses 
to in any way co-ordinate his decorative scheme with that of the men who had 
gone before him and had painted the lower walla There are many to whom 
Michelangelo^s art stands first and last for exaggeration ; they say that they 
cannot admire him because of the huge muscles which he gives to his people ; 
this is largely because the exaggeration, which upon the vaulting of the Sistine 
was full of meaning, became meaningless in the vrork of an army of followers. 
The very volume of this work so impresses on-lookers of to-day that they for- 
get that Michelangelo's force was not material alone but spiritual as well. 
Let his censors set aside the Last Judgment and the Pauline frescoes, the 
works of his old age, and they will find that in the infinite strength of his 
Night and Twilight, hia Adam and his Moses, there is also infinite delicacy, 
infinite subtlety. 

His influence upon the art of his time was in many senses most unfortunate ; 
but he did not cause the decline of Italian art, he only precipitated it; Italian 
art decayed because it had bloomed. He possessed the most wonderful tech- 
nique of his time, but what impresses far more than his technique is his 
spirit. Vittoria Golonna said rightly that what vras in Michelangelo^s work 
was as little beside what was in his soul. From the time that he finished 
the David and the cartoon of the Battle of Pisa, began a period of eternal 
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Three stataes are to adorn this tomb^ to be executed^ one 
by Battista Lorenzi^ one bj Oioyanni dell' Opera, and the 
third by Valerie Cioli, Florentine sculptors, who are now 
ocenpied with the same and these figures, together with the 
tomb, will soon be finished and in their places. The work 

straggle with his own art, of disdain for that of others. In all that he did 
was seen a mighty force, struggling, Bnceladtis-like, to npheave, as if he felt 
that every creature which came from his bllLsh or chisel needed its giant 
shoolders to support the burden of man*8 fate. In its supreme technique his 
achievement became aU-powerfnl, the tyrant of sixteenth-century art; but 
in his spirit as artist in his ceaseless struggle against human limitations, 
Michelangelo the man is an incarnate protest. ** There are,** said Taine, 
^* four men in the world of art and literature exalted above aU others, and to 
to such a degree as to seem to belong to another raoe, namely, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven, and Miohelangela No profound knowledge, no full pos- 
session of all the resources of art, no fertility of imagination, no originality 
of intellect sufficed to secure them this position, for these they all had ; these, 
moreover, are of secondary importance ; that which elevated them to this 
rank is their soul, the soul of a fallen deity.** 

Michelangelo*s poetry is chiefly remarkable for the revelation of the dif- 
ferent ^* ^tats-d'dme^^ of this usually repressed nature, and for his firm and 
masterly handling of that most artificial of poetic forms, the Sonnet. He 
feels no sensuous delight in music or rhythm, he is insensible to the charm 
of lovely words, poetic images do not attract him, and in his austere, laconic 
verse we listen in vain for the spontaneous lyric cry. His style is obscure, 
elliptical, and sometimes so concise as to become ungrammatioaL It is 
rarely smooth, and we know from the numerous changes and rifaeimenti 
that he made of his poetic material that it was generally labored. Some of 
these poems are commonplace and cold, several of them, Symonds suggests, 
were mere poetic exercises, a form of relaxation common enough in the six- 
teenth century. But when this great soul is stirred to its depths the empty 
mould of the sonnet is filled with the fiery molten gold of real passion. Only 
the loftiest themes inspire Michelangelo's stem Muse ; impassioned yet Pla- 
tonic admiration for phjrsical beauty or nither for an emanation of the 
eternal beauty transientiy inoamated in some gradous human creature, 
heart-broken yearning for the presence of the beloved dead, the hope and 
terror that the Christian feels at the thonght of death, and the indescribable 
mingling of awe and love and pity which dilates the heart of the believer 
before the image of the Crucified. Inspired by such emotions he uses the 
stylus like a chisel, handles his medium with sculptural severity, and domi- 
nates by strenuousness of thought and feeling the most tyrannical of poetic 
forms. If the Aurora opened her marble lips, if the Prophets of the Sistine 
broke silence, it is thus that they would speak. 

Psychologically the poems possess great interest for the student of Michel- 
angelo. Through them anew **soul side** of the greatest of artistic per- 
sonalities is made known to the world. In them the ascetic beoomea a 
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is at the cost of Leonardo Buonarroti, with the exception 
of the marbles ; but his Excellency, that nothing may be 
wanting to the honour of so great a man, proposes to place 
his bust with an inscription, in the Cathedral, wherein there 
are the busts and names of many other distinguished Flor- 
entines. 

lover, iha PoritMi diaAmui hiiMftlf, the Stoic opeiu his oloek to ihow as the 
tender, ionowing heart nndePthe rough msnUe. We realise that he who 
was so meroiless to himself had earned the right to he severe with others ; 
we understand at what a saorifioe of natnral pleasnres, of innocent joys, his 
self-oommand was dearij bought ; we diaoover throagfa these self-revelaiions 
that the irritable, self-centred, sospioions, and intolerant artist was a man of 
highly developed nervous susceptibility, tremulous with feeling, vibrating to 
every sympathetic tonoh, and we see this hermit communing in his soUtude 
with kfaidred souls— Danto, Plato, Petrarch, and Savonarola^ At the end of 
his life, when he had attained the summit of human greatness, when prinoea 
atood uncovered before him and he sat at the right hand of Christ^s vicar, we 
find him convinced that there is no reality but Gtod, turning from all earthly 
things with deepest humility to that infinite love ^* wliioh ao. the orosa opens 
ito anns to emfanoe uk" 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE WOBKS OP TITIAN 

OP CADORE, PAINTER 

CBonil4T7; died 1570.] 



BnoJOOBAFHT.^Meiira. Orawe and OttvaloMelle, in their edition of 1881 of 
the Life end Tuneeof Tttiea, have ehown eneh emdition and tireleea patienoe 
that the notes in the following life owe more to theae authors (and to M. 
lAfenestce in hia admirable book, Le TUUn) than to all other writers on the 
sabjeot put together. Bven in the Biblipgraphy Crowe and Gavaloaselle have 
been oaed aa commentators apon the early wozka apon Titian. Of theae 
early sooroea there axe the contemporary JHaloghi of Doloe, Pino, and Biondo 
which poeaeaa anecdotic intereat, and tho letters of Aretfaio. Borghini printed 
his BipoM in 1584, and the Anonlmo (1622) was dedicated to the Goonteaa 
of Arandel by Tizianello, a ooUateial deacendant of Titian. Bidolfi, in the 
aeventeenth century, waa the firat to give a finiahed life of Titian, a life 
which Crowe and Cavalcaaelle oonsider made but a ** auperficial " application 
of abundant aourcea of information. Dr. Taddeo Jaoobi, like Tizianello, a 
deacendant of the Vecelli, collected many documenta refening to Cadore, and 
gave them to Stefkno Tiooazi, whose book, publiahed in 1817, is, through igno- 
rance of art shallow and redundant iu style, ao much so, indeed, that it called 
forth a satire by Andrea liaier, the ItnUoHons PtUoHea, Venice, 1818. The 
Abate Cadorin followed, treating of Venice, as Jaoobi had wished to treat of 
Gsdore, and Francesco Beltrami, Tiglano VeeeeUio e U tuo monumento^ 1858, 
coudenaed the former author's facts. Messrs. Crowe and Cavaloaaelle cite 
eepeoially the debt owed to MM. Gachard and Pinchard for their publica- 
tion of the inventories of Charlea V. and Mary of Hungary, and their own 
personal debt aa authors to Den Franciaoo Dias, for nae of the Simancaa 
lettera of Titian, of Charlea V, and of hia ministera. They dte also the pa- 
tient investigations of Pungileoni and Morelli, their atndy of the Anonimi of 
Zen and Tizianello and of Sanuto*s diariesi They mention Else, Heyd, and 
Thomas upon the Fondaco of the Tedesohi, but oonsider that the most im- 
portant contributions to Venetian art-literature in late years have been Lo- 
renzi*s MbnutMnti (1877-1881), especially aa to the completing of the Ducal 
Palace, Ronohini's relations of Titian with the Fsmesi, Campori's Estensi 
papers, and BraghirolU's Mantuan papers. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have alao 
used Dr. Jacobi'a and Qluseppe Ciani^a Cadorine hiatorical material. 

In addition to the sixteenth and seventeenth century writers mentioned 
above, we have, among later works, the following : 

& Ticoszi, ViU deipUtoH Veeelli di Cadore^ Milan, 1817. Sir Abraham 
Hume, Notices of the Life and Works of Titisn, London, 1829 (a condensa- 
tion of Ridolfi, with lists of pictures, etc., added). J. Northcote, The Life 
of Titian. London, 1880 (an extraordinarily phrased and confused book, con- 
tsining, however, many letters. Crowe and Cavalcaselle say the author * * tried 
to supersede Hume by pirating Tioossi *'). J. Oadorin, DelP Amove ai Vens^ 
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Miani di THziano Veeellio, Venioe, 1888. Anna Jamesoo, The Honae of TU 
tian (in her Hemoin and Essays), London, 1840L A. Hooasaye, Leg Eoi$ di 
La JtUpublique, Tvtien in DArOUe, 1866. Vol IL. p. 1845, Paria. 1865. W. 
Bergmann, Titian ; BUder aus aeiiiem Leben und $einer Zeit, Hanorer, 186& 
A. Hoossaye, La Coloriateg, lUUn in L'AHitte, 1868, Vol. IIL, p. 807, Paris, 
1868. J. H. Lorenri, Jfonumenti pejr $ervire alia Uoria del Palazto Du- 
cole di VefuiOj Venioe, 1868. J. Gilbert, Cadore, or Titian^s Ck>antr7, Lou. 
don, 1869 (a delightfol volome in whioh the author joins baokgroond to 
foreground — ^Titian^s country to Titian^s art-work. The book contains a great 
number of drawings of the mountains and yalleys about Oadore). Max Jor- 
dan, Tizian^ in the Dohme Series of Kufut und KUnttUr des MUtelaUert und 
der Netuteit. G. Campori, THMiano e gli StUnsi^ in the Nuova AntologiOy 
November, 1874 (important papers showing, through original oorrespon- 
denoe, the relations of Titian with the Court of Ferrara). P. R SelTatioo, 
Di alcuni abbotzi di Tixiano^ Pfedna, 1875. J. Gilbert, Titian, from Fn- 
•er^s Magazine, May, 1877. A. Lang, Titian, from the Fortnightly Reyiew, 
February, 1S77. J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavaioaaelle, The Life and Times of 
Titian, London, 1877 and 1881. This is probably the most important exist- 
ing work upon the artist ; the sooroes especially drawn upon by the authors 
have been mentioned at the beginning of this Bibliography. For their book 
itself it may be said that its erudition is amazing, the patience of the authors 
tireless, their description of the works of art — ^they having personally ex- 
amined nearly a thousand pictures executed by, or attributed to, Titian — ^is in- 
valuable as a record of the condition of the canvases and panels, their color, 
oomposition, etc. The arrangement of their work, though chronological, is 
confusing, and might be bettered by editing. When they speak as art-'Critios 
the authors are sometimes excellent, but when they try to express themselves 
technically, especially as to handling and color, their aentencea are aometimea 
meaningless. In apite of this, their contribution, through their Histories of 
Painting in Italy, their Raphael and their Titian, can hardly be overeati- 
mated, and the namea of the late Sir Joseph Archer Crowe (who died in Sep- 
tember of thia year, 1896), and that of hia colleague, G. R Cavalcaaelle, 
occupy an important place in the history of the literature of art. A. de Mon- 
taiglon. La Mine au Tombeau dn Titien^ Gazette dea Beaux- Artn^ XV., S^oond 
Series, p. 09, Paris, 1877. M. Thansing, THsian und die ffenogin Weonora 
von Urbino, ZeiUehHfl far bildende KunH, XIH, pp. 257, 805, Leipdo, 
1878. J. B. Atkinson, Titian, »ein Leben und Mine zeit in ZeittchHft fur 
bUd^de Kuntt, Xm., pp. 181, 217, Leipsio, 1878. R F. Heath, Titian, 
London, 1879 (in the seriea of " The Great Artiata"). Braghirolli, Tiziano 
aUa corte dei Oonzaghi di Mdntova^ Mantua, 1881 (an important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Titian^a oorreapondence). G. Lafenestre, La Vie 
et TCEuvre de Titien, Paris, 1888. (Thia fine monograph ia, together with 
the volumes of Crowe and Cavalcaaelle, the moat complete contribution to 
the anbject of Titian*8 life and works. M. Lafeneatre ia one of the most dis- 
criminating and enlightening of living art-critics, and through its criticiam 
hia work becomes aa import-ant aa that of Crowe and Cavalcaselle is by its 
erudition. The book, a thick folio, is embellished by fine autotype reproduo- 
tiona of Titian*a drawings, and ia diafignred by very poor wood-cnts). A 
Lnaio, Pietro Aretino nei primi ffioi anni a Venezia a la corte dei Oonzaga^ 
Turin, 1888. P. de Madraso, Caidhgo de toe etiadroe del Jfuseo del Prado 
de Madrid, Madrid, 1880. (Crowe and CavaloaMlle think thia to be still 
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the moct important Booroe of information regarding Titian to be found in 
Spain, exoepting of oonrse the Simanoaa letteri. ) C. Barf old, Titian Veeelio^ 
Hang Samtid^ Live og Kotut, Copenhagen, 18B9 ; Tre LetUre di Tixiaito 
(U Cardinale SrcoU Oontagu, in VArehivio Storieo delV ArU^ XXL, p. 907i 
1890. Bernardo Moraolin, Opere di Tixiano Vecelllo ignorate o perdute, 
article in ArU e Staria, lt$90, n. 19. O. B. Cavaloaaelle, Spigolature 
Taianeiefu, article in L'ArcMvio Storieo delV ArU, IV., p. 1, 1891. Zim- 
mermann, Die Landtchqft in dtr Venexianiichen Jfalerei bis gttm Tode 
Tiiians, Leipsic, 189S. Bemhard Berenaon, The Venetian Painters of the 
Benaifisanoe, New York. 1894 (including a catalogue of the worka of Titian). 
Mr. Rnakin'a booka contain charming paasagea upon Titian^s landscape, 
aa every reader of the great author knows. Jnsti, Jahrbueh der Konig^ 
lichen PreusKiachen KunstiomnUufigen, 1894. P. Gauthiei, Vltalie du XVL 
9UeU^ VAritin, Paris, 189& 

TITIAN ^ was bom in the year 1480,' at Oadore,' a small 
place distant abont five miles from the foot of the 
Alps;* he belonged to the family of the Vecelli,' 
which is among the most noble of those parts. Giving 
early proof of much intelligence, he was sent at the age of 

1 Tidano di Gregorio di Conte de* Veoelli, commonly called Titian by Bng» 
Ush-speaking people, was bom in 1477, in a house on the Piassetta deU* Ar- 
senale at Pieve di Gadore in the Alps of Frinli, seventy miles from Venice, 
^tian, like MichelangelQ, came of a very ancient race of the petty nobility ; 
his grandfather, Conte de^ Veoelli, was the most trusted member of the council 
of Cadore ; his father, Gregorio di Conte, was distinguished both as magis- 
trate and soldier ; his mother was named Lucia, his brother and sistecii 
Francesco, Csterina, and Orsa. 

* In 1477 rather. 

* The enthusiasm and travels of Ur. Gilbert (Cadore, or Titian's Country) 
have enabled him to show the measure in which Titian has celebrated his na- 
tive province, to connect famous canvases with individual mountain ranges, 
and to identify the Alpine panorama, which impreased the painter with so 
strong a love for the pictorial rendering of natural phenomena, that M. La- 
fenestre calls him the creator of the modem landscape. The cottage of the 
Titian family still exists in the Contrade Lovamia at Cadore. It is now 
marked by a commemorative tablet In 1880 a bronze statue of Titian, by Del 
Zotto, was erected in the Piazza. The coBa Solero contains some relics of 
Titian, including his patent of nobility. The Palazzo Communale has a 
colossal portrait in fresco of the great painter and is also adorned with a 
marble relief. 

* Mr. W. M. RoBsetti has remarked that the earUest Italian picture which 
was called "landscape ** was one which was sent to Philip II., in 1553. Many 
of Titian's works show the influence of hi» mountain birthplace, the peculiar 
type of the Dolomite mountains predominating in his backgrounds. A num- 
ber of admirable pen-drawings of landscape exist in various museums. 

*From Cadorine MSS.by Dr. Taddeo Jacobi, quoted by Messra Crowe and 
IV.— 17 
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ten to an nncle in Venice, an honourable citizen, who see- 
ing the boy to be much inclined to Painting, placed him 
with the excellent painter Oian Bellino, then very famous, 
as we have said.* Under his care the youth soon proved 
himself to be endowed by nature with all the gifts of judg- 
ment and genius required for the art of painting. Now j 
Gian Bellino, and the other masters of that country, 
not having the habit of studying antique, were accus- 
tomed to copy only what they saw before them, and that in 
a dry, hard, laboured manner,'^ which Titian also acquired ; 
but about the year 1507, Giorgione da Castel Franco, not 
being satisfied with that mode of proceeding, began to give 

OaTaloaselle, we find thftt the imme of Titian wm brought into the funily bj 
marriage, the patronage of a chapel in the Piere which was dedicated to San 
Tiziano of Oderzo forming a portion of the dowry of Bartolommea, who 
married one Onecello (or Veoellio), who died in 1451. 

* For a disoneaion on the masters of Titian see Mesim. Crowe and Oayaloa- 
Belle*s Titian, his Life and Times, and O. Morelli^s Italian Masters in German 
Galleries. Dolce says, in his DUdogo deUa PiUurOy that Titian was sent to 
Venice when only nine years old and placed with Sebastian Znccato, father d 
Francesco and Valeric Znccato, the celebrated mosaic-workers. After a short 
time he entered the studio of Gentile BelUni, whence he soon passed on to 
that of Giovanni BellinL Titian afterward also woriced nnder Giorgione, and 
on the death of that master completed certain paintings which the latter had 
left nnfinished. (See the Anonymu9 of J. Morelli. ) From 1504 to 1513 the in- 
fluence of Giorgione is particularly marked in all Titian^s work. From the 
time when Titian began his studies untU he painted the fa/fode of the Fon- 
daco de* Tedeschi, Venetian records are silent regarding him. Crowe and 
CaTaloaselle, considering Palma Veochio to hare been older than Titian, believe 
the former to have had a strong influence upon the work of Vecellia G. Mo- 
relli, on the contrary, declares that Palma was rather the follower than the 
teacher of Titian ; for further matter regarding this important diflerenoe of 
opinion between writers see the Life of Palma Vecohio, note 1. Antonio 
Rosso has also been mentioned among those who may have taught Titian. 
G. MoreUi cannot believe that Titian would have acted as he did in trjring to 
obtain the reversion of Bellinrs utnuria if he had really been the latter*s 
pupiL 

' For a Florentine, and a oontemporary of Bronsino at that, to call Giambel- 
lino*s manner hard and dry, is delightful. The fact, however, that Venetian 
art lacked the evolution that came to Florence with the inheritance from an- 
tiquity, as well as from Giotto and Masaccio, was noticed keenly enough by 
Vasari, who attributed this lack entirely to the Venetians neither possessing 
Dor studying antique statues^ 



I 
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to his works an unwonted softness and relief^ painting them 
in a very beautiful manner ; yet he by no means neglected 
to draw from the lif e^ or to copy nature with his colours as 
closely as he could, and in doing the latter he shaded with 
colder or warmer tints as the liring object might demand, 
but without first making a drawing, since he held that, 
to paint with the colours only, without any drawing on 
paper, was the best mode of proceeding and most perfectly 
in accord with the true principles of design. 

But herein he failed to perceive that he who would give 
order to his compositions, and arrange his conceptions intel- 
ligibly, must first group them in different ways on the paper, 
to ascertain how they may all go together ; for the fancy 
cannot fully realize her own intentions unless these be to 
a certain extent submitted to the corporal eye, which then 
aids her to form a correct judgment. The nude form also 
demands much study before it can be well understood, nor 
can this ever be done without drawing the same on paper ; 
to be compelled always to have nude or draped figures before 
the eyes while painting, is no small restraint, but when the 
hand has been well practised on paper, a certain facility 
both in designing and painting is gradually obtained, prac- 
tice in art supervenes, the manner and the judgment are 

alike perfected, and that laboured mode of execution men- / 

tioned above, is no more perceived. Another advantage 
resulting from drawing on paper is the store of valuable 
ideas which gradually fill the mind, enabling the artist to 
represent natural objects from his own thoughts, without 
being compelled to hold them constantly before him, nor 
does he who can draw, need to labour to hide his want of 
design beneath the attractions of colouring, as many of the 
Venetian painters, Oiorgione, II Palma, II Pordenone and 
others, who never saw the treasures of art in Home, or 
works of the highest perfection in any other place, have 
been compelled to do. 

Having seen the manner of Giorgione, Titian early re- 
solved to abandon that of Qian Bellino, although well 
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grounded therein. He now therefore devoted himself to 
this purpose, and in a short time so closely imitated Gior- 
gione that his pictures were sometimes taken for those of 
that master, as will be related below. Increasing in age, 
judgment, and facility of hand, our young artist executed 
numerous works in fresco which cannot here be named in- 
dividually, having been dispersed in various places ; let it 
suffice to say, that they were such as to cause experienced 
men to anticipate the excellence to which he afterwards 
attained. At the time when Titian began to adopt the 
manner of Oiorgione, being then not more than eighteen, 
he took the portrait of a gentleman of the Barbarigo" family 
who was his friend, and this was considered very beautiful, 
the colouring being true and natural, and the hair so dis- 
tinctly painted that each one could be counted, as might 
also the stitches * in a satin doublet, painted in the same 
work ; at a word, it was so well and carefully done, that it 
would have been taken for a picture by Giorgione, if Titian 
had not written his name on the dark ground. 

Giorgione meanwhile had executed the fapade of the 
German Exchange,* when, by the intervention of Barbarigo, 
Titian was appointed to paint certain stories in the same 
building, and over the Merceria.^^ After which he executed 

*ReAd points (punte) for stitohet. 

* There is a portrait of Agoatino Barbarigo at St. Petersburg ; a portrait of 
Doge Maroo Barbarigo is in the Ginstiniani-Barbarigo ooUection of Padua. 
Bee M. Lafenestre'a TUien, p. Si. 

* The Exchange was bnilt to replace one destroyed by fire ; by the oontraot 
no marble or carred work could be used in the new building, so that painted 
decoration was, perforce, the only one employed. A figure of Judith, or Justice, 
over the portal of the southern fagade was Titian^s chief contribution to the 
frescoes of the Fondaoo. There is a print of it by Piccino, 16W. When 
Crowe and CaTalcaselle were writing, the outlines and colors of several figurea, 
or fragments, were still dimly visible. 

10 The work of Titian on the Fondaco de* Tedeschi was executed about 
1507-8. The salt winds have almost entirely destroyed the frescoes. Faint 
traces of one figure on the Grand Canal still remain, and are doubtfnUy at- 
tributed to Titian. A few fragments existed on the side canal until 188i, 
when they were destroyed. See also the life of Giorgione, VoL IIL, p. 6, of 
the present work. For bibliography see Simonsfeld, Der Fondaco dH 
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a picture with figures the size of life, whiciL is now in the 
Hall of Messer Andrea Loredano, who dwells near San 
Marcnola ; this work represents Oar Lady in her flight into 
Egypt,^ she is in the midst of a great wood> and the land* 
scape of this picture is well done ; Titian having practised 
that branch of art, and keeping certain Germans who were 
excellent masters therein for several months together in his 
own house : within the wood he depicted various animals, 
all painted from the life, and so natural as to seem almost 
alive. In the house of Messer Giovanni D'Anna, a Flemish 
gentleman and merchant, who was his gossip, he painted a 
portrait which appears to breathe, with an Ecce Homo, com- 
prising numerous figures which, by Titian himself, as well 
as others, is considered to be a very good work.^ The same 
artist executed a picture of Our Itfidy, with other figures the 

Tedeaehi in Venedig, Btattgarfc, 1887, and D. 6. Thomat, Capiiolare del VU^- 
Domini del Fondaco dei Tedeaehi in Venezia^ Berlin, 1874. The whole oom- 
mianon for painting the two fafodei of the Fondaoo de* Tedesohi was prob- 
ably given to Gioigione, and waa shared by the latter with Titian, perhaps by 
Barbarigo's wishes, indeed, very probably, by Gioigione's own. The Anon^ 
imo of the life of Titian dedicated by Tizianello to the Coontess of Arundel, 
says that, far from being jealons or displeased, Giorgione rejoiced in Titian's 
snooess at the Fondaoo. The subordinate part taken by the latter is the more 
probable that his name does not appear on the records in connection with 
the work. Crowe and Cavalcaselle judge from such fragments and repliche 
as they have seen, that Giorgione in his frescoes of the Fondaco still al« 
lowed claario art to somewhat inflnenoe him, while Titian broke with it, and 
was frankly modem. Zanetti, citing Sebastian Bicoi and old traditions, gives 
high praise to both artists, 

" Repliche of this subject (the Flight into Bgypt), reputed as originals, exist 
in the galleries of the Louvre ; at Modena ; Stoc^olm ; Berlin ; Boyal Insti- 
tute, Liverpool, and in the Hereford Gallery, London. 

13 There is an Scce JBbmo now in the Imperial Art Museum, Vienna. 
Titian repeated this subject several times. The Vienna picture is inscribed 
TiTiANUS Equbs Cabs, F. 1543. In it are life-size portraits of Sultan Sulei- 
man, and Aretino (the latter as Pontius Pilate). See Milanesi, VIL, p. 429, 
note 4. It must be admitted that while such pictures as Titian's Pesaro 
Madonna, and the Entombment of the Louvre, are compositionslly grander 
than anything by Veronese, such pictures, on the contrary, as the Sece Homo 
have a confusion and disjointedness of composition rarely found in the work 
of Paolo ; in such oases Titian seems to have been content to let color and 
ohiaro-flonro make up for, and in part oounteract| careless composition. 
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size of lif e> men and children, being all taken from nature^ 
and portraits of persons belonging to the D'Anna family.^ 

In the year 1567/^ when the Emperor Maximilian was 
making war on the Venetians^ Titian^ as he relates himself, 
painted the Angel Baphael, with Tobit and a Dog, in the 
Church of San Marziliano.^ There is a distinct landscape 
in this picture, wherein San Gioyanni Battista is seen at 
prayer in a wood ; he is looking up to Heaven and his face 
is illumed by a light descending thence : ^* some believe 
this picture to have been done before that on the Exchange 
of the Germans, mentioned above, was commenced. Now it 
chanced that certain gentlemen, not knowing that Giorgione 
no longer worked at this facade, and that Titian was doing 
it (nay, had already given that part over the Merceria to 
pulDlic view) met the former, and began as friends to rejoice 
with him, declaring that he was acquitting himself better 
on the side of the Merceria than he had done on that of 
the Grand Canal, which remark caused Giorgione so much 
vexation, that he would scarcely permit himself to be seen 
until the whole work was completed, and Titian had become 
generally known as the painter ; nor did he thenceforward 
hold any intercourse with the latter and they were no longer 
friends. 

In the year 1508, Titian published a wood engraving of 
the Triumph of Faith ; ^'^ it comprised a vast number of 

M GioTftniii Dsnna, or d* Annao, had hii portrait painted by Titian, but it ia 
lost, ai ia also the Virgin and Child, and the other pictnrea mentioned bj 
Vaaari. 

'4 This ia evidently a misprint for 1607. 

^* Not San Maniliano bnt San liarsiale. The {yietore, which is atin in the 
ohnroh, is one of Titian*i most attractive canvases, with great bnrsts of sun- 
light and shadow effect^ and is moat interesting in its ntter difference from the 
Florentine treatment of the same snbjeek M. Lafenestre. Le TUien^ p. 190, 
refuses to believe this picture a youthful work, and claims that it beloogs to 
the epoch of the Battle of Cadoie, and the Preaentation of the Virgin at the 
Temple. 

i« The Florentine Vasari probably confused this picture with another rep- 
resenting the same subject, which Ridolfi described as in the Church of St. 
Catherine. (Lafenestre, Tje Titien,) 

" The Triumph of Faith is dated (in the prints) 160S, but waa not paUished 
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figures : our first Parents^ the Patriarchs, the Prophets, the 
Sybils, the Innocents, the Martyrs, the Apostles, and Our 
Sayionr Christ borne in triumph by the four Evangelists 
and the four Doctors, followed by the holy Confessors : 
here Titian displayed much boldness, a fine manner, and 
improying facility. I remember that Fra Bastiano del 
Piombo, speaking on this subject, told me that if Titian 
had then gone to Bome, and seen the work of Michelagnolo, 
with those of Saphael and the ancients, he was conyinced, 
the admirable facility of his colouring considered, that he 
would haye produced works of the most astonishing perfec- 
tion, seeing that, as he well deseryed to be called the most 
perfect imitator of Nature of our times, as regards colour- 
ing, he might thus haye rendered himself equal to the 
Urbinese or Buonarroto, as regarded the great foundation 
of all, design.^ At a later period Titian repaired to Vicen- 
za, where he painted the Judgment of Solomon, on the 



tin 1606u 11 Lftfenertre, Ia 3tti«n, p. 50, nys that, aoooxding to Bidolfi (u weU 
M VmBaxi), Titian dengned this Triumph m a prooeMional frieze for a room in 
PiMiiia, and thet the engrayings by Andreani soon made it fiunoiu in Franoe 
and Gennany. If the sobjecta were ever executed in color, whether by Titian 
or Gunpagnola, th^ have periBhed. Andreani made engraringB of the rabjecta 
for the Triumph; lee lepioduction of two fragments, lAfeneatre, op, ett., 
ppL 51 (centre group) and 56 (martyrs and saints). Seyeral large landscapes 
etched on copper are attributed to Titian, as well as some wood-cuts, including 
a Uarriage of St. Catherine inscribed Titianub Vboelliiiub Iktxntob db- 

UBBATIT. 

^* One of the loveliest pictures to be found in the range of Venetian art ia 
the so-oalled Baored and Profane Love in the Boighese coUection at Bome. 
Bidolfi in his Jtaraviglie (1648) mentions the work simply as Two Maidens 
at a Fountain. It Is evidently a relatively early work, but the date of its 
execution Is unknown. Crowe and CavalcaseUe suggest 1500^ Moielli (Italian 
Flunters, L, p. 289) from 1510 to 1512L Dr. Bode and Morelli claim also as 
an early Titian the Salome in the Doria Gallery, catalogued there as by Per- 
denone, and Morelli adds to this the Baptism of Christ (in the Capitol at 
Bome), which Crowe and CavalcaseUe accredit to Bordone. Morelli includes 
among early Titlans the Three Ages of the Bridgewater Gallery, a Holy 
Family — ^there attributed to Palma— and an early Madonna with Saints, in the 
Dresden GaUecy, and attributed by Crowe and CavalcaseUe to Sohiavone. 
Again, he gives to Titian as an early work (1513-1514) the Madonna with 
Ulfns and Bridget (Madrid, and there attributed to Gioigione). 
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Loggetta wherein the Courts of Jnstice are held ; ^ a very 
beautiful work. Betuming to Venice, he then depicted * 
the f a9ade of the Grimani ; ^ at Padua he painted certain 
frescoes in the Ohurch of Sant' Antonio, the subjects taken 
from the life of that Saint ; ^ and in the Church of Santo 
Spirito he executed a small picture of San Marco,^ seated 



* DipinsAf pftinted is better than depicted in this ease. Vaoaii means that 
he painted sabjeots or omunents on the facade. 

^* When Palladio rebuilt the Loggia in 1571 the frasooes of Titian were de- 
atiojed. It is only natoral that Gioigione*s Judgment of Solomon, in the 
XJffizi, should come to mind. H. Lafenestre, op. cU,^ p. 60, has remarked 
upon the imposaibility, through want of data, of connecting Giozgione's pict- 
ure with that mentioned here. 

^ The frescoes on the fofode (?) of the Orimsni palace, which Titian eze- 
ented in 1512, have perished. Milanpsi, VIL, p. 431, says that the painting 
was probably in the interior of the portico of FsalasEO Grimani a Sant* Eimi^ 
gora. 

*' There are three early frescoes by Titian in the Scuola of Sant* Antonio at 
Fadna (not in the chnrch), and a fresco in the Sonola dd Carmine (Joachim and 
Anna) is attributed to him. Domenico Campaguola worked with Titian, but it 
is not known how great the share of Domenico was. The work was executed in 
1511. These frescoes, broadly, slmost splashily, painted, and the Yery antithesis 
as to method of anything Tuscan or Milanese, are exceedingly strong (if some- 
what hot) in color. The subjects are St. Anthony granting speech to an in&nt 
that it may prove the innocence of its mother, St. Anthony restoring a dead 
youth, and a wife murdered by a jealous husband. In the first two works the 
treatment is exceedingly Giozgionesque, the costumes as to period, eta, resemble 
those painted by Francia and his companions in the St. Ocnlia Chapel of 
Bologna, but it is interesting to note here the vastly greater breadth ; indeed 
these frescoes show a curious mingling of power and weakness, of freedom and 
limitation, and a slightness of treatment which may even be called ^^ sloppy." 
The figures in the frescoes are of life-stse and have been greatly damaged by 
overpaintlng in oiL Francesco Zanoni in 1748 cleaned off the oil and " re- 
stored'* the work. See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit, L, p. 188, note t. 
These authors make the frescoes the text of a discussion of Venetian fresooi, 
and doubt whether Titian^s frescoes of the Fondaco could have been as fine as 
has been asserted, since they show that his work in the Sonola del Santo and 
the Cszmine evince but a half-hearted enthusiasm for the medium employed. 

** The St Mark, enthroned between four saints, is in the sacristy of S. Hsxia 
della Salute in Venice. It was painted in 1518 for the Church of Santo 
Spirito in Isola. It was removed to the Salute in 1656 and has been recently 
restored. It is a very celebrated picture, deep and powerful in color, but in 
which the central figure is awkward and lacks the dignity either of expression or 
movement which Titian usually gives to his figures ; the head here looks as if 
stack on a pole, the body seems out of plumb, and is missluupen and oonH 
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in the midst of other saints^ whose faces are portraits painted 
in oil with the utmost care ; this picture has been taken 
for a work of Giorgione.'* 

Now the death of Gioyan Bellino had caused a Story in 
the Hall of the Great Council to remain unfinished^ it was 
that which represents Federigo Barbarossa kneeling before 
Pope Alessandro TIL,, who plants his foot on the Emperor's 
neck.^ This was now finished by Titian^ who altered many 
parts of it, introducing portraits of his friends and others. 
For this he received from the Senate an office in the Ez« 
change of the Germans called the Senseria^^ which brought 
him in three hundred crowns yearly, and which those 
Signori usually give to the most eminent painter of their 
city,^ on condition that from time to time he shall take the 
portrait of their Doge or Prince when such shall be created, 
at the price of eight crowns, which the Doge himself pays, 
the portrait being then preserred in the Palace of San Mar- 
co, as a memorial of that Doge. 

pieaaed. Had Titiui painted only the figoxe of this Ban Maroo he would 
hardly hAve obtained a mention in aft-history. 

n The funonB piotnxe of the Conoert, in the Pitti Gallery of Florence, 
often, attributed to Giorgione, ia by certain criticfl, including Mr. Berenion 
(Venetian Fkinters of the Renaiaaance), called an early work of Titian. 

*« Giorgione, not Giambellino, left thia picture unfinished. It represents 
Frederick kissing the foot of the Pope. Titian finished it in 1516, and it was 
burned in the great fire of 1577. There is in M. lAfenestre*s TUieriy p. 69, 
a catalogue of the extensive series of mural paintings which perished in the 
Hall of the Grand Ck>unciL 

^The important German Exchange, though the meeting-place of the 
Tedmchi, namely the Germans, Bohemians, Poles, Hungarians, and Savoy- 
aids, was really ruled by the Venetians, who appointed all the officers ; no 
merchant could buy unless accompanied by a broker appointed by the state, 
and be could purohape only from bom Venetians. This is of interest because 
the office of broker was frequently given by the state to painters. Bellini and 
Titian were both of them appointees^ though with them the office was un- 
questionably a sinecure and waa probably fumed out. See Orowe and 
Gavaicaselle, op. dt, L, pp. 80-84. 

* It is generally stated that Titian petitioned that the office should revert 
to him on the death of Giovanni Bellini, the actual incumbent (he received 
it in 1516). M. Lafenestre, however, op. etf., p. 66, makes the interesting 
point that Titian did not ask for Bellini's office, but only an office which 
should equal it in emoluments. 
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In the year 1514, the Dake Alfonso of Ferrara ^ had a 
Bmall apartment decorated in certain of its compartments by 
the Ferrarese painter Dosso ; the Stories were of Eneas, 
Mars, and Venus ; and in a Grotto was Vulcan with two 
Oyclops working at the forge. The Duke then wished to 
haye some pictures by Oian Bellino, who painted on one of 
the walls a Vat of red wine surrounded by Bacchantes, 
Satyrs, and other figures male and female, all inebriated, 
with Silenus entirely nude mounted on his ass, a very beau- 
tiful figure ; around this group are crowds of figures with 
grapes and other fruits in their hands, and this work is so 
carefully coloured that it may be called one of the finest 
eyer executed by Gian Bellino, although there is a certain 
harshness and stiffness in the draperies, he haying imitated 
a picture by the Fleming, Albert Durer, which had just 
then been brought to Venice." It was placed in the Church 

^ Tituui'sreUtioiii with AHonio of Fenara, throngh the Utter*s oonfidflntud 
man, Tebaldo, are onrioiu. The painter repeatedly proouBed to finish the 
piotnree belonging to the Bacchanal seriea, and repeatedly failed to fulfil hii 
promiaea. After threats and nnpleaflantnesa, Tebaldo appears as diplomat, and 
writes to Titian that it is highly probable that the Doke will go soon to Borne 
to oongratnlate the new Pope on his election, and that in snob case he would, 
if Titian happened to be at his oonrt, take him in his train to the mach- 
desired haven of all the arts, the Eternal City. AU this Tebaldo ventored 
npon without authority, but the Duke, on hearing it, wrote to him, December 
26, 1521, ** you could not have been a truer prophet." Titian did not rise to 
the bait, but went quietly home to spend Christmas in FriulL On his return he 
pleaded illness. Tebaldo suggested that he had had too much Chriatmaa and 
upbraided the painter in the Duke's name. Titian now declared that " I wiU 
accept no order before I finish the Bacchus, not even from our Lord God him- 
self.** NcTerthdess he was not ready when the day came on which he had 
promised to finish the picture, and was quite nnruflled hj threats, saying 
that it ii all of no use, that he works every afternoon on the Baochus and 
tnuat give his forenoons to the Ducal Palaoe. It may be noted here that in 
1518 (July 8d) Titian had been called before the Salt Office and told that un- 
less he began within a week his negleoted work in the Palace, and oontinned 
satisfactorily with the same, the Signoria would have the picture finished by 
another artist, at Titian's expensei The Baochus was at last completed in 
January, 1528. There b an article on Titian and Alfonso of Bste, by O. 
Justi, in the Prussian Anuuary {Jahrfmeh, etc.). Vol XV., 18M, p. 16a 

** Bellini's picture of a Bacchanal (now at Alnwiok) waa taken by the mas- 
ter to Ferrara and finished there in presence of the Duke, ** instanU damimo 
nottro,^* Vasari's statement that Titian ^^oompleted" it moat be zead, so- 
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of San Bartolommeo, an extraordinary work painted in oiU 
and comprising a crowd of figures. Within the Yat abov^ 
mentioned Gian Bellino wrote the following words : — 

Jocmnes BelHnus Venetus^ p, 1514. 

This picture the great age of the master had prevented 
him from completing ; and Titian^ as being more eminent 
than any other artist^ was sent for .to finish it ; wherefore^ 
desirous of progress and anxious to make himself known, he 
depicted two Stories which were still wanting to that apart- 
ment : the first is a Biyer of red wine, beside which are 
singers and players on instruments haif inebriated, females 
as well as men. There is one nude figure of a sleeping 
Woman which is very beautiful, and appears living as in- 
deed do the other figures. To this work Titian affixed his 
name. In the second picture, which is near the above, and 
is seen on first entering, there are numerous figures of Loves 
and beautiful Children in various attitudes : the most beau- 
tiful among these is one who is Sshing in a river, and whose 
figure is refiected in the water. This greatly pleased the 
Duke, as did the first picture. These children surround an 
Altar, on which is a statue of Yenus with a shell in her 
hand ; she is attended by Grace and Beauty, exquisite 
figures, which are finished with indescribable care.^ On 
the door of a press Titian painted the figure of Christ, from 

oofding to Moma Orowe and OavaloaseUe, op. dt, L, p. 175, reputed it. 
The mithon beUere that the piotnre thsongh aome miaohaaoe must hmve been 
Injnied, and have been zestored by Titian, iinoe the latter painter left hia 
own etamp npon the piotnre in the ezeontion of the landaoape baokgronnd. 

** In the Gallery of Madrid there ia a Baochanal by Titian, and the famona 
Worahip of Venoa, » maaa of froUoking Onpida, and in the National Gallery of 
London ia » Baoohna and Ariadne. When the Madrid piotoiea left Italy it ia 
eatd that Demeniehino ahed tean at tlie lota of anoh treaaoiea. Hii own PuUi 
(aaya Menga), aa weU aa thoae of Ponaain, were inapired by thoae of Titian in 
the Worahip of Vennai Bven more ao were the pictnrea of Albano filled with 
popnlationa of Cnpida There ia hardly anything in art more delightfnl 
and mirth-proToking than the little aatyr who drags a oalTs head in the 
London piotnre of Baoohna and Ariadne. Bfilaneai aaya that the latter waa 
painted in 1522 for Dnke Alfonao, paaaed later to the Barberini, then to the 
Aldobnndini, and laatly to Bngland. 
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the middle upwards, a most beautiful and admirable work ; 
a wicked Hebrew * is showing to Jesus the coin of Gsesar : 
other pictures, executed in the same place, are declared by 
our artists to be among the best ever produced by Titian, 
and are indeed singularly fine.^ He was consequently re- 
warded very largely by the Duke, whose portrait he also 
took, representing him as leaning on a large piece of artil- 
lery.*^ He portrayed the Signora Laura likewise, who was 
afterwards wife of the Duke ; and this too is an admirable 
work : ^ nor is it to be denied that the labours, of those who 

* Read Hebrew peBMXiit^illano ebreo). 

*0 This famous piotara, now in the Dresden Gallery, is called the Tribute 
Money, or the Christo delta Mbneta ; Scanelli, in his work, 11 Jficroeosmo deUa 
JHttura, gives a onriooa anecdote regarding it. Certain German traveUen be- 
ing allowed to visit Titian*s studio, were asked their impression of the works 
they saw. The Germans remarked that they only knew of one master capable 
of giving a minute finish, the artist being Diirer. Titian reasoned with than, 
and said that he would paint a picture which should have minute finish with* 
out sacrifice of breadth ; the Tribute Money is the result of this assertion. 

SI The portrait of Alfonso d* Este, Duke of Ferrara, was executed in 1518u 
It is now in the Museum of Madrid ; *' T1CIA.NU '* is inscribed upon the scarf 
about the waist of the duka There are in the Uffizi two well-known Titian 
portraits (1537) of the Duke and Duchess of Urbino (Francesco Maria deUft 
Rovere and Eleanora Gonzsga). 

** Laura Dianti, daughter of a poor artisan, became the mistress, and later 
it is probable that she became the wife, of Duke Alfonso ; she was then called 
Donna Laura Eustochio d* Este. It is thought that she is represented in the 
picture in the Louvre of a woman with a mirror, and of a m*n resembUng 
the Duke of Ferrara (Alfonso I.). The objection made by Crowe and Caval- 
oaseUe that the girl in the mirror seems too simple in attire to be the mistress 
of a prince seems futile, since it is the artistes province to make an artis- 
tic use of simplicity when he chooses. The famous Flora of the Uffizi strongly 
resembles the Laura of the Louvre, and Cioognara (1816) sustains that Titian 
frequently painted the lady both as nude and draped. It must be admitted 
that in several of his most famous portraits of women Titian has not diflerenti- 
sted his type very subtly, so that many of them look like the Laura. There 
is no proof of Titian*s ever having painted Lnorezia Borgia, wife of Alfonso of 
Ferrara. Ridolfi states that he did paint her, and an engraving afterward 
made by Stadeler tallies with a description of a canvas attributed to Titian 
once existing in the collection of Christine of Sweden ; nothing, however, is 
certain in the matter. For all his roaghness and irascibility Alfonso of Fer- 
imra was a genuine art lover, or at any rate was genuinely covetous of the 
possession of fine works of art He tried to buy Leonardo*B drawings of MeU 
(Kroole d^ Este had already been unsuooeasfnl in his attempts to obtain the 
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toil for art have great energy when stimnlated by the liber- 
ality of Princes. 

About this time Titian formed a friendship with the 
divine Messer Lndoyico Ariosto, and was by him acknowl* 
edged as an admirable painter^ being celebrated as such in 
his Orlando Fnrioso. 

E, THzian che onora 

Non men Cador che quei Venezia e Urbino,^ 

Haying then returned to Venice, Titian painted a picture 
in oil, for the brother-in-law * of Giovanni da Gastel-Bolog- 
nese ; a nude figure of a Shepherd, to whom a Peasant Oirl 

eoloflnl hone of Da Vinci) ; he employed Bellini, and through his envoys waged 
a long haUle with Titian in Venice, and Raphael m Rome, for poBeesuon of 
lome of their piotoree — ^the overworked paintem constantly promising— the 
Duke coaadng and threatening alternately. At one time Alfonso requested 
Titian to paint the portrait of a gazelle from a sketch which Bellini had 
made of the animal, the latter being considered rare and carious. Titian 
■greed to the Duke^s request, so that the stoiy makes a Venetian pendant to 
that of Raphael^s painting the Elephant (see the life of Raphael). 

* Suocero means father-in-law, not brother-in-law. 

*" This praise of Titian does not occur in the first edition (1516) of the Or- 
lando, but in the second edition of 1582 (the last published in the lifetime of 
Ariosto), and it must not be forgotten that although in those earlier days we 
find Titian the proUgi of great men, he had not yet become the flattered 
fuTorite of the man who was master of Italy as well as of the Empire, and 
whose praise made the fame and fortune of any to whom it was given. A 
portrait in the National Gallery is claimed as that of Ariosto by Titian, and 
the latter made the drawing for the wood-cut portrait in the Orlando. 
An important portrait in the Damley collection at Cobham Hall is called 
that of Ariosto, and is, think Crowe and CaTalcaseUe, the one which Ridolfi 
ehronides as by Titian, and as in the possession of Lopes, Privy Councillor 
to the King of Spain. There is an engraving by Sandrart of the Lopez 
Ariosto which entirely resembles the Cobham picture. In Italy the recog- 
nised tjrpe of Ariosto is that found in the Cobham Hall picture, but the Na- 
tional GsUeiy Ariosto and the wood-cut of the Orlando have (say Crowe and 
Osvalcaselle) more likeness to each other than to the Damley picture or to the 
accredited portraits in Italy. The National Gallery portrait answers the de- 
scription by Bldolft of an Ariosto in the Renier collection. Horelli, Italian 
Peters, n., p. 18, note 1, thinks the National Gallery Ariosto is by Palma. 
For various ancient so-called portraits of Ariosto see Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
c)p. «tf., L, p. 201. 
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offers a Flute : aronnd the gronp is a beautiful Landscape ; ^ 
that work is now at Faenza, in the house of the above- 
named GioYanni. For the High Altar in the Church of the 
Minorite Friars^ called the Oa Grande^ this artist painted a 
picture of our Lady ascending into Heaven^ with the Twelve 
Apostles beneath. But of that work, which was painted on 
cloth, and perhaps not carefully kept, little can now be 
seen." In the same Ohurch, and in the Chapel of the Pes- 

M There is a nymph with a shepherd holding a flute, in the Vienna Galleiy. 
• **xhe world-fMnoas A«ramptioo, now in the Aoademy of Venioe, was or- 
deied in 1516 by Father Qermano, of the Pranoiioan oonveni, for the hi^ 
altar of Santa Maria Glorioea de* Frari It was first shown to the pnUio on 
8t Beniardino*8 Day, March 90, 1518. Marino Sannto was in the crowd 
of visitors and ohronided the piotnre in his note-book. The piotnre (see 
Crowe and OavaloaseUe, op. ctt., L, p. 221, note*) was soon so darkened by 
candle-smoke and incense that Vasari, as be says in the text, conld hardly aee 
it. It has consequently been cleaned several times somewhat to its detri- 
ment The upper part is bat slightly sltered, the lower portion much re- 
painted, St. Peter's orange robe being especially notable as a *' restoration.** 
Dolce's statement that the picture was a youthful work is disproved by Sanuto 
and the work is painted on panel, not on doth as stated by Vaflaii. ^Iqudoar 
of color, decorative sweep in composition, concentration of light, simplicity of 
mass, all go to strengthen the spiritual quality of the piotnre; but this same 
spiritoal quality of exaltation and raptore sublimates all other elements and 
makes the Assumption one of the greatest pictures in the world, and the 
central achievement of Titian. Seen in the Academy of Venice, the AjuutUa 
does not, it must be frankly admitted, equal some other of the master's works 
in color. But Titian did not paint the piotnre to be seen in the Academy, 
he painted it for the high altar of the SVari ; for semi-darkness. Seen where 
it is now, the cadminm and blue appear violent, the blue mantle of the Ma- 
donna has a hard edge, but we have every reason to believe that seen in the 
church the outlines were drowned until just the right dagree of distinctness 
subsisted, and that the yeUow pigment became a luminous aureole. BestorBrs, 
toOf have undoubtedly lessened the delicacy of the work by their ftlaMmmg,^ 
and coarsened it by repainting ; nevertheless, the picture is still spendidly im- 
preMive. 

The grand giantcws sweeps upward with a movement as perfectly decoct 
tive, graceful, and powerful at once, as any in the range of Italian art ; she is 
beautiful as well, and here, as in each masterpiece of Titian, no one element 
exists to the sacrifice of the others ; and we have unity, roundness, the pres- 
ence of all the qualities at once, a complete end more than satisfying whole. 
Taine says : *' Venetian art centres in this work, and perhaps reaches its 
climax." M. Lafenestre declares, op, eit.^ p. 82, that *' never as yet had the 
genius of Venice, healthy, abounding, free, joyoos, found snob free vent.'* 



The Pesaro Madoooa- 
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ari famfljy Titian painted a Madonna with the Divine Child 
in her arms ; San Piero and San Giorgio are beside her^ and 
the owners of the Chapel are kneeling around the gronp« 
These persons are all portraits from the life ; * among them 
are the Bishop of Baffo and his brother^ who had just then 
returned from the yictory which the Bishop had obtained 
over the Turks.*' At the little Church of San Niccold in [ 
the same Convent^ Titian also painted a picture^ comprising 
figures of San Niccold^ San Francesco, Santa Oaterina, and 
San Sebastiano ; the latter is nude, and has been exactly 
copied from the life without the slightest admixture of art, 
no efforts for the sake of beauty have been sought in any 
part, trunk or limbs : all is as Nature left it, so that it 
might seem to be a sort of cast from the life ; * it is never- 
theless considered very fine, and the figure of Our Lady 
with the Infant in her arms, whom all the other figures are i 
looking at, is also accounted most beautiful.^ This picture 

*Iiit0roalate after life, *'it is so real and fleshly** {eaii i eamo90 
pnprio), 

** As early as 1519 Jaoopo Pesaro, titular Bishop of Paphos, ordered this 
work, a Totive piotore oommemoratiiig the Tiotory of Santa liauia. It was 
flnishediii liay, 1696, and stUl stands npon an altar in the ohoroh of the Frari. 
Perhaps there is not saoh another sober-stately piotore in the world. Far 
graver than the painted pageants of Veronese, it is nevertheless grandly soenio 
with its banners and its oolnmns. The simplioity and mass of the Utter, the 
broad planes of Uae sky, give a peooliar dignity, and in any hands but those 
of a oonsommate master would have thrown the picture out of balanoe ; but 
measore was one of Tittan*s pre-eminent gifts, and he shows it nowhere more 
folly than hem. The subject represents the Madonna enthroned, Saints Peter, 
Anthony of Padua, and Francis axe at her side, whUe below are kneeling mem- 
bers of the Peaaco family, and in the upper part of the picture are flying 
cherubs. M. Lafenestre notes that the work is freer, franker, more personal, 
and more Venetian than the Assumption. There is a study in red chalk for 
the Peearo Madonna in Vienna. 

" In the Museum of Antwerp there is a pioture by Titian in which Jaoopo 
Pewro (*' Baffo **) kneels before St. Peter and is presented by the Pope. Pe- 
oaro^s niokname, Baffo, came from his titular bishopric of Paphos in Cyprus. 
The oomposition of the picture is simple and very decorative. Crowe and 
Cavalcaaelle date the work as having been painted in 1608, MoreUi thinks it 
a later work. 

*• This picture, now in the Vatican, was first exhibited in 1588 in the little 
ehnreh of Ban Niooolo de* Frari, in Venice. Some vandal has cut off the 
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was drawn on wood by Titian himself, and was then en- 
graved and painted by others.* 

After the completion of these works, our artist painted, 
for the Church of San Bocco, a figure of Ohrist bearing his 
Gross; the Saviour has a rope round his neck, and is 
dragged forward by a Jew ; " many have thought this a 
work of Giorgione : it has become an object of the utmost 
devotion in Venice, and has received more crowns as offer- 
ings than have been earned by Titian and Giorgione both, 
through the whole course of their lives. Now Titian had 
taken the Portrait of Bembo,^ then Secretary to Pope Leo 
X., and was by him invited to Bome, that he might see the 
oity, with BaSaello da IJrbino and other distinguished per- 
sons ; but the artist having delayed his journey until 1520, 
when the Pope and Baffaello were both dead, put it ofi! for 

»rofaed top to the panel In order, it is said, that a pendant of like shape might 
be obtained for Baphael*8 Trsnsfigaration. Messrs. Crowe and Cavaloaselle, 
op, cit.^ L, p. SSS, say of Vasari, that in his ** charaoteristio desoription he 
displayed the inward straggles of a man whose heart told him to praiaei 
whilst his edaoation nxged him to reprove." In the picture Peterand An- 
thony of Padua appear, as weU as the Saints mentioned by VasarL The 
panel measnres 8.96 metres high by 2.S8, is badly oraoked and mnoh ** re- 
stored ; ** the foot of St. Franoisand part of St Sebastian's right leg below the 
knee are repainted. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1758^ found the piotare so dark 
(in S. Niooolo) that nothing oould be made ont exoept the body of St. Sebas- 
tian, which seemed to be headless. As a oomposition, even allowing for the 
loss of the luiutU^ the picture is somewhat monotonous and laoking in domi- 
nating motive. 

* This is a most misleading mistranalatum. The word stompoto, published, 
being translated painted. The passage in the original reaUy means that Ti- 
tian drew the subjeot of this picture on wood and that it was engraved and 
published by others. Andrea Andreani engraved it See A. Ventuxi, La 
OalUria Valieana, Rome, 189a 

** In his life of Qiorgione, Vasari has asoribed this piotare to that master. 
It is considered, however, an authentic work of Titian. It was exeouted in 
1517, and is still in one of the side ohapels of the church of San Roooo. 

*^ There is no certainty about these portnits of Bembo ; Titian ia said to 
have painted a second one later ; a portnit in the Barberini Gallery attributed 
to Titian is not accepted by Morelli, Italian Painters, I., p. 810. Sig. Caval- 
oaselle {L^Arehivio Starieo deW ArU, IV., pp. 1-8) thinks a picture in the 
Naples Gallery may be a portrait of Bembo by Titian. M. Pierre de Nolhao 
{P^Uei note$ tur VArt in the Cfmrritr d€ VArt) gives reasons for believii^ 
that it may be by a pnpU of Titian. 



AMumptioa of the Virgiii. 
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that time altogether. For the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore he painted a picture of St. John the Baptist in 
the Wilderness ; there is an Angel beside him that appears 
to be living ; and a distant Landscape^ with trees on the 
bank of a river^ which are very graceful.^ He took por- 
traits of the Prince Orimani and Loredano, which were 
considered admirable,^ and not long afterwards he painted 
the portrait of King Francis^ who was then leaving Italy to 
return to France.^ 

When Andrea Oritti ^ was elected Doge^ our artist made 
his Portrait also ; a beautiful thing it is^ the likeness being 
in the figure of Sanf Andrea^ who makes one of a group, 
consisting of Our Lady, San Marco, and himself. The 
picture is now in the Hall of the College. He painted 
other portraits of the Doges likewise, that being in his 
office, as we have said ; and these were Pietro Lando, Fran- 
cesco Donate, Marcantonio Trevisano, and Yeniero ; but in 
respect to the two Doges and brothers Pauli,* he was ex- 
cused, because he had become very old at the time of their 
election. 

The renowned poet, Pietro Aretino, having left Borne 
before the sack of that city, and repaired to Venice, then 
became the intimate of Titian and Sansovino, which was 
both honourable and useful to the former, who was by that 
circumstance made known wherever the pen of the writer 

• FtinU TBtfaflc 

«> The St Jolm the Baptist ie in the Venetiaii Aoademy. 

* Memni Crowe and Gayaloaaelle itato that no portrait of Loredano by 
ntian estate, and that no traoe of luoh a portrait appears in the pnblio 
dooomenta. Titian painted Ghrimani several times ; three of these portraite 
are In the possession of private families at Fadna, Vienna^ and VenioeL See 
Messrs. Orowe and OaTaloaseUe, &p. eU,^ L, p. 844 

<* The Tery stron^y oharaoterised profile portrait of Fzanois L is in the 



44 The ofBoial portraito of the Doges perished in the great fixe of 1677, which 
desboyed so many masterpieces in the Dnosl Palace. Some of the Dogea 
were painted sereral times by Titian, probably none oftener than Andrea 
GrittL For a notice of the existing portraits of Gritti, see Messrs. Crowe 
and Oavaloasdle's Titian, L, p. 801, and note. 

IV.— 18 
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had reached, more especially to certain powerf al princes, as 
will be related in dne time. To return, meanwhile, to the 
works of Titian : it was by him that the Altar-piece of San 
Piero Martire, in the Church of SS. Giovanni and Paolo, 
was painted. San Piero, a figure larger than life, is seen 
extended on the earth, in a wood of very large trees, he is 
fiercely assailed by a Soldier, who has already wounded him 
so grievously in the head, that although still living, the 
shadows of death are seen on his face. The countenance 
of another Monk, who is flying from the scene, exhibits the 
utmost terror. In the air are two nude flgures of Angels 
descending from Heaven in a blaze of light, by which the 
picture is illumined : these are most beautiful, as is indeed 
the whole work, which is the best and most perfectly fin- 
ished, as it is the most renowned of any that Titian has yet 
executed.^ This painting having been seen by Gritti, who 
was ever the friend of Titian as well as of Sansovino, he 
caused the former to receive a commission for the Story of a 
great Battle-piece, to be painted in the Hall of the Grand 
Council, and representing the route of Chiaradadda.^ The 

^ The Death of Si. Feter, oaHed by ooniemponuriec fntiam's mutecpieoft, 
WM a piotare in which the artist compelled trees, doada, and draperies to 
be as dramatic as murderer snd martyr. When Titian painted it^ Michel- 
angelo had just been a sojonmer in Venioe, and Sebastian del Piombo had 
xerisited his native oity ; the science of Florence is reflected in the drawing 
and modelling closer than is Titian's wont, of the figores. The piotore be- 
came very famona Dolce sets his interlocutors before it in the opening to 
his Dialogo delta Pittura; the Signoria (we are told) forbade on pain of 
death that any one should remoTe the work from the chapel of the Bosary of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, but on the 16th of August, 1867, fire carried it off. It 
is replaced by a copy of Cardi de Cigoli, and another ancient copy is in San 
Domenico of Anoona. Titian, Palma, and Pordenone competed for the com- 
mission of the St. Peter Siartyr, and it was completed April 17, 1530. 

^ This was the Battle of Gadore ; the painting was burned in the Dncal 
Pislace in 1577. Like Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci, Titian painted 
a great battle-scene, and like the battles of Pisa and Anghiara, the battle of 
Gadore has perished. Titian*s commission ordered him to fill a panel in the 
Dncal Palace, under which was inscribed ** Urb* Spoletanae que $ola pope 
favebat obsesaa et victa ab imperatore deletur.^ According to the rules of 
the state he therefore was to paint the battle of Spoleto, but he turned this 
imperial victory into the battle of Gadore, namely, an imperial defeat at the 
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soldiers are contending fnrionsly, while heavy rain is fall- 
ing on them. The work is wholly copied from the life^ 
and is considered the best^ most animated^ and most bean- 
tifal picture in the Hall. In the same Palace^ at the foot 
of one of the staircases, onr artist depicted a Madonna in 
fresco.*' 

No long time after, Titian painted a Picture for a gentle- 
man of the Gontarini family, the subject was Our Saviour 
at Table with Cleophas and Luke ; but the gentleman, con- 
sidering that the beauty of the work rendered it worthy to 
be seen in public — ^as it certainly is — presented it, he being 
a lover of his country, as a gift to the Signoria, when it was 
kept for some time in the apartments of the Doge, but it is 
now placed in a more public position, and where it can be 
seen by all, over the Door of the Hall leading to that of the 
Council of Ten namely.^ About the same year our artist 
executed a picture of the Virgin ascending the steps of the 
Temple for the Scuola of Santa Maria della Garitd. : the 
Heads in this work are all portraits from the life.* He also 

hands of VenetiaJiB, and thoee Venetians the Cadorine fellow-oonntrymen of 
Titian himself. There is some reason to belieye that the patriotiam of the 
Doge caused him to wink at the substitution of victory for defeat, and that 
the pnidence of the Doge caused him to have the inscription removed, for 
Sansorino, who afieots to believe that the work represents the Bpoletan fight, 
is careful to add that there is no inscription under it The whole affair is 
absolutely characteristic of Venetian state pride and prudent hypocrisy. 

** At the bottom of the staircase in the Ducal Falaoe leading from the pri- 
vate apartments of the Doge to the Senate chamber, Titian painted a frMOO, 
stin existing, of St. Christopher (not the Madonna) with the Christ ChUd 
upon his shoulder. Faint traces of a figure of a Hadonna also exist in another 
place. 

^ Painted for Alessandio Contarini, the patrician-poet Titian finished 
(IM7) this work in his old age ; it is now in the Louvre. 

** It was the privilege of the great masters of the culminating period to 
take the typical work of famous predecessors and expand it to a breadth and 
freedom unknown to the quaUroeento, In the Presentation of the Virgin at 
the Temple, Titian takes the subject of Gentile Bellini, that is to say, a 
panoramic subject in which the figures are small and the miae en icine is im- 
portant The wide blank surface of the side of a flight of stairs is the 
focal spot in the effect of the picture, the figures are relatively so smaU that, 
as with Gentile Bellini, they seem almost insignificant ; but this apparent 
indgnifioance is atoned for by the individual charm and grace of the little 
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painted a small Picture of St. Jerome doing Penance^ for 
the Scnola of San Faustino ; this was much commended bj 
artists, bat was destroyed by fire abont two years since, to- 
gether with the whole church." 

In 1530, when the Emperor Charles V. was in Bologna, 
Titian, by the intervention of Pietro Aretino, was invited to 
that city by the Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici, and there he 
made a magnificent Portrait of his Majesty in full armour." 
This gave so much satisfaction that the artist received a 
present of a thousand crowns for the same. Out of these 
he had subsequently to give the half to Alfonso Lombardi 
the sculptor, who had made a model of that monarch to be 
executed in marble, as we have related in his Life." 

VIzgiii who Moands the stops. The glocy of this noble piotnze ii^ however, 
its stmosphere ; the sir seems to be slive, penfaaps in no other esnvas, 
eren at Venioe, sie boildings and figures alike so completely " enveloped ** 
by air, so wboUy steeped in one quiet harmony. There are many portraits 
among the speotaton of the Presentation. Bembo and Titian himaelf axe 
included among them. As the Presentation was originally placed, the tops of 
seTcral doon cut into the picture. When the latter was removed the gapa 
were stopped and painted, certain additions were made to the fignieSi sad 
the simnlated opening beneath the steps was introduced. 

M A half-length St. Jerome, formerly in Padua in the eoUeotioD of Br. L. 
Botti, has been bought by the Turin Gallery. There is a St. Jerome also in 
the Brera at Milan. 

*> It has been argued that the portrsit mast have been painted during the 
Tisit of 1683» not of 1680. M. Mttnts*s ^La Fin de la Benaitsance) frank 
avowal, that to him Charles here looks like Don Quixote on Bosinante, is by 
no means an exaggerated criticism, but teohnioslly the work has been consid- 
ered a masterpiece for generationi^ 

■* Vasari's itory of tlds incident Is here given entire In the form of a note 
from the life of Alfonso LombaidL 

When the Bmperar Charles V. was in Bologna, the portrait of His Majesty 
was taken by the most excellent Tisiano of Cadore, which Alfonso sedng, 
desired to tiy his skill likewise in a portrait of the same monarch. But having 
no other means efasoonplishing this deiire than by favour of llsian himself, 
he applied to the latter, yst witlMNit saying a word nf what he had In hianind, 
begging that he would permit him to enter the presence of his Majesty, in llie 
place of one of those whe were wont to bear his ooloors. Tiilan was slways 
exceedingly obliging, and as he slso liked Alfonso veiy nmeli, he p er mi tted 
that artist to accompany him to the apartment of the emperor. AHoneo Hmr 
chose his place immediately behind Tixian in such a manner that the latter, 
being deeply Intent on his occupation, did not observe what hewaa doing; and 
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Having retnmed to Venice^ Titian there f onnd that many 
gentlemen had begnn to favour Pordenone," commending 
exceedingly the works ezecnted by that artist in the Geiling 
of the Hall of the Pregai^* and elsewhere. They had also 
procured him the commission for a small Picture in the 
Church of San Giovanni Elemosinario^ which they intended 
him to painty in competition with one representing that Saint 
in his Episcopal habits^ which had previously been executed 
there by Titian.^ But whatever care and pains Pordenone 

tiras taking a imall oaie In his lumd, he modellad aportrait of the monarch In 
a medallion of gypsom and completed hie work, exactly at the moment when 
Tisian had alao finiahed hia portrait. The emperor then rifing, Alf onao oon- 
eealed the little case within which waa the medallion, and had already slipped 
it into hia eleeTe, to the end that Tiaian might not perceive it, when hIa 
Kajeaty said to Urn, ** Show what it ia that thou haat been douig.'* Where- 
upon he waa compelled to plaoe hia work humbly in the hand of the Bovereign. 
Charles ^'^-m^'^aA it therefore, and having highly commended the ezeoation, 
he inqnired, ^* Wonldst thon have oonrage to attempt the same in marble?'* 
«' Tea, yonr sacred Majeaty," repUed Alfonso. *' Do it then,'* rejoined the 
emperor, ** and bring me the work to Genoa." 

How eztnKxrdinary aU this appeared to Tidan may be easily conceived by 
every one. For my own part, I cannot but think that he must have felt hia 
own credit oompromiBcd by snch an ooonnence; bnt what most have appeared 
to him the moat singnlaT part of the story waa this, that when the emperor 
aent the present of a thousand soudi to Tizian, he desired the latter to give 
five hundred of the same to Alfonso ; whereat, whether Tisian felt aggrieved 
or not, we may aU Imagine. Alfonso immediately applying himself to hia 
work with the utmost diligence, did, of a truth, exeente the marble bust with 
so much delicacy, that it was acknowledged by every one to be a most admi- 
rable work : wherefore, having taken it to the emperor, he reoeived from that 
monarch an additional three hundred sondL 

* More properly Preg€idi. 

■•The relationa between Titian and Pordenone became somewhat stormy 
toward 1687. In June of that year the OouncU of Ten decreed that as Titian 
has reoeived an annual salary from 1510, on condition that he should paint the 
oanvaa of the Land Fight In the hall of the Grxeat Ooonofl, and had not fulfilled 
hia promise, he should refund all money for the time in which he had done 
no work. To Pordenone waa aUotted the space upon the walls next to that 
which had been saved for Titian'a picturoi The decree had an Immediate: 
leault, and Titian began at onoe to paint the battle of Oadore. Pordenone, 
who had been ennobled by^ the king of Hungary, claimed, by right of hia. 
patent, to wear a sword, lest he should be attacked by Titian. There is, how- 
ever, no proof that the latter ever gave Pordenone any reason for fear. 

•« Both of the works are in sttu. Titian's pictnxe waa executed in 16a& AMi 
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took, he conld not equal nor even approach the work of the 
former. Titian was then appointed to paint a picture of the 
Annunciation for the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
at Murano^ but those who gaye the commission for the work, 
not wishing to pay so much as five hundred crowns, which 
Titian required as its price, he sent it, by the adyice of 
Pietro Aretino, as a gift to Charles V., who being greatly 
delighted with the work, made him a present of two thousand 
crowns. "^ The place which the Picture was to hare occupied 
at Murano, was then filled by one from the hand of Por- 
denone. 

When the Emperor, some time after this, returned with 
his army from Hungary, and was again at Bologna, holding 
a conference with Clement VII., he desired to have another 
portrait taken of him by Titian,"" who, before he departed 
from the city, also painted that of the Cardinal Ippolito de' 
Medici in the Hungarian dress, with another of the same Prel- 
ate fully armed, which is somewhat smaller than the first ; ^ 
these are both now in the Ouardaroba of Duke Cosimo. 
He painted the portraits of Alfonso, Marquis of Davalos,"" 
and of Pietro Aretino,"^ at the same period, and these things 

ia the oaae with oertaSn other pictures by the master, the ah^M of it haa been 
altered. 

** The picture waa presented not to the Emperor hat to the Bmpress, who 
sent Titian the 3,000 crowns, as stated by Vasari Messrs. Orowe and Oaval- 
oaseUe mj that this picture perished in Spain. 

** Probably one of those mentioned in note 61. 

" There is a portrait of IppoUto de* Medici in the Pitti painted in 15321 
The portrait of Ippolito in the LonTre is now registered as a oopy. See 
Crowe and Cavalcaaelle^s Titian. 

M Titian painted an *' Allocation ** for Davaloa in which the latter flgared 
with his ton Francesco Ferrante by his side. The picture, which went event- 
nally to Spain (Madrid), was injared by fire and practically destroyed by 
restoration, see note 75u There is a fine pictare in the Loavre in which a 
warrior said to be Davalos is attended by Oapid, Hymen, and Victory, who 
oonaole him for his projected departnre from his wife, Mary of Arragon, who 
sits holding in her hands a crystal globe. The piotnre, very freely painted 
and rich in color, is thoroaghly chsxacteristio of the master. See also the 
reference in Aretino^s play, Za Cortegiana. 

*' Titian painted Aretino six times ; once as Pilate in the Eee$ Homo (for 
Giovanni d' Anna), once in the Allocation fpr del Vaato, onoe for Ippolito de* 
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having made him known to Federigo Oonzaga, Dnke of Man- 
tua, he entered the service of the latter, and accompanied 
him to his states. At Mantua onr artist made a Portrait of 
the Duke which appears to breathe,^ and afterwards exe- 
cuted that of his brother, the Cardinal.^ These being 
finished, he painted twelve beautiful Heads of the Twelve 
C«sars, to decorate one of the Booms erected by Qiulio 
Bomano, and when they were done, Oiulio painted a Story 
from the Lives of the Emperors beneath each head.^ 

In Oadore, the native place of Titian, that artist has 
painted a picture wherein is Our Lady, San Tiziano, the 
Bishop, Und his own Portrait in a kneeling position."* In 
the year that Pope Paul III. went to Bologna, and thence 
to Ferrara, Titian having gone to the court, took the Portrait 

Medici, onoe for the Printer Maroolini, uid twice for Aretino himsell Titiaa 
praented a portrait of Aretino to the Marquis Gonxagain 1527. The portrut 
in the Pitti Gallery was painted in 154d Aretino intended it as a present to 
CSosimo L de* Medici, but the latter had to pay for itb Aretino described this 
work as a ** hideous marveL" Morelli, Italian Psinters, L, p. 800, as also 
Big. OavaloaaeUe, L'ArehUfio Stwrieo deW ArU, lY., p. 1, think that a portrait 
of Aretino at an adYanoed age in the eoUeotion of Prince Mario Chigi is 1^ 
Titian. 

** The piotnie of the Marqnis Gotuuiga which was painted in 16S0 is lost 
Means. Orowe and GaTaloaselle cite D*Aroo, I>eUs Arii di Mantova, as au- 
thority for the statement that the piotare existed as late as 1637. 

•> Messrs. Orowe and CaTalcaselle place this piotare in their list of missing 
portraitSL 

*> The Twelve Gesars were shipped to England in 1028, bat afterward 
were given to the Spanish Ambassador by the Gommonwealth. They 
were freqaently copied, bat nearly aU the originals appear to be lost 
Bren Messrs. Orowe and Oavalcaselle in their Titian fail to clear np the 
matter in a satisfactory manner. Baldinaoci states that Titian only exe- 
eated eleyen of the OsBsaca Varioos copies or stadies exist ; some of them are 
attributed to Titiaa. For details of these Onsars and also for SadeLer's prints 
representing them as half-length figores in armor, and wreathed with lanral, 
see Orowe and Oayaloaselle, op. eU,^ L, pp. 4Sl-42i. The originals seem in 
their time to have provoked great enthnsiasm. Agostino Osraooi wrote upon 
the maigin of a copy of Vasari at the passsge regarding these heads of the 
Twelve Oiesars, ^ moUo bdls e btUe in modo ehe non H ptto far pit^ ns 

» It is donbtfol if Titian executed this pictnre himself, bnt it was probably 
ilnishiHl onder his directicm. Titisn is sapposed to be the acolyte. Orowe 
and Cavaloaaelle soggest Oraiio Veoelli as the real author of the piotare. 
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of His Holiness, a rery fine work.^ He also painted thai 
of the Oardinal Santa Fiore;* both of these works, for 
which he was very well paid by the Pope, are now in Borne ; 
one in the Gnardaroba of Cardinal Famese, the other in the 
hands of those who became heirs of the Oardinal Santa 
Fiore : many copies have been taken from them, and these 
are dispersed throughout Italy. Aboat the same time onr 
artist made the Portrait of Francesco Maria, Duke of 
TJrbino ; " and this is so wonderfully beantif nl, that it was 
celebrated by Messer Pietro Aretino in a sonnet, which 
begins thns : — 

8e U ehiaro ApeUe con la tnan ddP Arte 
•fioMdrnprd cT AlMsandro U voUo e U petto. 

In the Onardaroba of the same Dnke there are two female 
heads by Titian, which are very pleasing, with a recum- 
bent figure of Venus, partially coyered with fiowers, and 
transparent draperies, the whole exceedingly beautiful and 
finely finished."* There is a half-length of Santa Maria 

* This is a inistnuid»tloii and ihoiild read ** and from H be made anoihar 
for Cardinal Santa Fiore," that is to lay, Titian made a r^liea of the Pope% 
porlnit for Santa Fiors. Bereral r^li^e of the portndt of Fiaal ooear, aome 
of whioh are attributed to Titian aa oiiiginala. 

•* There ia a fine portrait of Fsaol ILL in the Maaeom of Napleai aa weQ 
aa of Pier Lnigi Fameee and Cardinal Aleenuidroi FkdI IEL, OttaYio, and 
Aleeaandro Fameee are alio painted together i^xm one eanvaa now in the 
Mnaeum of I^aplea. 

w The portrait of Fmoeeoo Maria L dellaBoTere, Dnkaof Urbino^niththal 
of bis wife Eleonora Oonzaga, sister of the Dniceof Mantua, is in the UffliL 
Thej were painted in 1687 and are among Titian*s most oeleliEated portraita. 
Northoote notes Vasari's supposition that Titian did the portrait of the Dnke 
'of Urbino when Paul m. was in Bologna and Ferreza in 1548, and thinks that 
the author oonf ounds, aooording to his eustom, the world done for Franoeooo 
Maria with those executed for his son Guidobaldo. It is certain, aays the 
same author, that Titian before 1687 had painted not only theportnitof Fran- 
oeeoo, but also that of his wife Bleonora, which Vasaxi &ila to reoord. A le^ 
ter of Aretino is offisred to substantiate the statement. 

** There are two famous Vennses by Titian in the ITfllsL 'Rt&y man both 
painted for Frsnoesoo Maria L, Duke of Uibino, and the heada have been 
oalled respeotiTcly portreits of Lavinia and of Bleonora Gonaga. Thi&n is 
also a well-known Venua by Titian in Madrid ; atooesideofthepiotaseaBian 
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Maddalena, with disheyelled hair, which is likewise very 
beantifal,^ with Portraits of Gharles V., King Francis, as a 
youth, the Dnke Onidobaldo II., Pope Sixtns IV^^ Jnlins 
II., Paul III., the old Cardinal of Lorraine, and Soliman, 
Emperor of the Turks ; all from the hand of Titian, and 
exceedingly fine* In that same Guardaroba, among many 
other things, is an antique Head of the Carthaginian Han- 
nibal, cut in a cornelian, with a beautiful bust in marble by 
Donatello. 

In the year 1541 Titian painted the picture of the High 
Altar, in the Ghurch of the Santo Spirito in Venice, the 
subject being the Descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
Apostles; the Almighty is represented in fire, and the 
Spirit as a Dove. This picture having shown signs of de- 
terioration in a very short time, Titian had much discussion 
with the monks of Santo Spirito respecting it, and was 
ultimately obliged to re-paint the work, which is that now 

{■playing on an oxguL The DanutadtVenQa is not oatalosnadaa an original; 
then are many repliche of it. The fsmoni VenoB of Dresden, dted by 
Crowe and GaTalosaelle as ** assigned dnbionsly to Bassofezrato '^ as a oopy, is 
asetibed by MoreUi to Giorgionet, and its attribution is perhaps the most oele- 
brated of those made by that oritio. The Venas Anadyomene in Bridgewater 
Hoose, sa weU as the Aotaoon and the Oslxsto, are both of 1550. The original 
sketch for a Venns and Adonis is at Alnwiok ; the oompleted picture recorded 
by Bidolfi as in the Fsmese oolleotion has disappeared ; Tariations or copies of 
it exist in Vienna, at Gobham Hall, and Leigh Gourt See Growe and Gavalca- 
seUe, op. eU. . n., p. 151. In the picture at the Hermitage of St. Peteisbuig, and 
called the Toilette of Venns, the goddess is the yery prototype of Pftul Veronese's 
women. Of this fine piotore, once In the Barbarigo collection, Titian made 
sereral rtpliehs. In the Louyre there is a beautiful picture by Titian called 
at one time the Venus del Pisrdo and known now as the ** Jupiter and Antiopei ** 
It was painted for Philip H, given by him to OhaKles L of England (cata- 
logued in his oolleotion by Bathol, Asfamolesn MB. (see Crowe and CaTal- 
cssene), as *' the gteai^ large, and famous piece called in Spain the * Venus del 
FlBsde,'whMhtheKingof Spain gave to our E[ing when he was in Spain . . . 
done by Titian ^'), and was afterward bought by Jabach. The Bnropa painted 
for FhiUp, finished 1663, is at Gobham HalL The above list (if we add the 
Baiwhanals and the Sacred and Profane Love) comprises the principal subjects 
in which Titian treated the nude. 

n ISzecated in 1681 for Franoesoo Biazia IL, Duke of TJibino ; it is now in 
tiie Fftti Falaoe. It was so popular that several repliche and many oopies 
mads of it 
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on the Altar. "* At Brescia Titian painted the picture of the 
High Altar in the Chnrch of San Nazzaro,* which he did 
in five divisions : the centre has the Besnrrection of Onr 
Lord, with soldiers around the sepulchre ; in the sides are 
San Nazzaro, San Sebastiano, the Angel Gabriel, and the 
Virgin receiving the Annunciation. In the Gathedral of 
Verona he painted the Assumption of Our Lady into 
Heaven, with the Apostles standing beneath ; this is held 
to be the best modern painting in that city.^ In the same 
year, 1541, this master painted the Portrait of Don Diego 
di Mendoza, then Ambassador from Gharles V. to Venice ; 
that beautiful portrait is a full-length, standing upright ; 
and from that time Titian began the custom, since become 
frequent, of painting portraits at full length.^ In the 
same manner he made the likeness of the Gardinal of Trent, 
then a youth,''^ and for Francesco Marcolini he took the 
portrait of Pietro Aretino ;''' but this is not so fine a one as 
that which the same person caused to be taken, and sent 
himself as a present to the Duke Gosimo de' Medici, to 
whom he also sent the Head of the Signer Giovanni de 
Medici, father of the Duke.''^ This last was taken from a 

** This piotaro ia now in one of the chapetb of the Chnroh of Santa Maria 
deiUa Salate, Venioe, and ia mnoh injozed. Titian waa in litigation regarding 
thii work in 1544. It waa originally oompoaed for the oanona of San Spirito 
In laola. In the Ufl^ there ia a drawing for a Deaoent of the Holy Spirit 
whioh ia majeatic in ita oompoeition and powerfol in ita oonoentration. See 
leprodnction in O. Lafeneatre, Lt TMxen^ p. 187. 

•• Thia altar-piece, whioh ia in the ohnroh of SS. Nacaxx) e Celao at BreaoSai 
waa delivered in 1522. The envoy of the Dake of Ferrara tried hard to per- 
soade Titian to let hia maater have one of the panela (the Saint Sebaatian) of 
thia altar-piece and to anbatitnte another for it ; the painter at firat refnaed 
and finally oonaented, bnt the 'affair foU through, and apparently both prince 
and painter were aahamed of their underhand proceeding. 

T» Painted about 1548 ; it ia atill in the Cathedral over the tomb of Biahop 
Galeaio. 

7> Means. Crowe and Cavalcaaelle state that thia picture ia loat. 

n Meaara. Crowe and CavalcaaeUe aay that thia picture ia atill preaerved at 
^ent in the houae of the SalvadorL 

V* The portraita of Aretino have been diacuned in note 50. 

T« The Portrait of Giovanni de* Medid, called Qiwa,'KnX dette Bande Nere^ 
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cast made from the face of Gioyanni after his death, at 
Mantua, which cast was in possession of Fietro. The por- 
traits are both in the Guardaroba of the Dnke with other 
noble pictures. <^i '^ T 

In the same year Giorgio Vasari was in Venice, where he 
passed thirteen months, employed, as I haye said, in the 
decoration of a ceiling for Messer Gioyanni Gomaro, and 
certain works for the Company of the Galza, when Sanso- 
yino, who was directing the construction of Santo Spirito, 
caused him to make designs for three large pictures in oil, 
which were to be executed in the ceiling of Santo Spirito, 
and which Vasari was to paint ; but Giorgio haying de- 
parted, the three pictures were giyen to Titian, who eze« 
cuted the same most admirably, haying taken especial pains 
with the foreshortening of the figures. In one of these 
pictures is the Sacrifice of Isaac by his father Abraham ; in 
the second, Dayid taking off the head of Goliath ; and in 
the third, Cain killing Abel.''' About the same time Titian 
painted his own Portrait,''* that this memorial of himself 

WM taken from a death-maak made bj GiuHo Bomeno. Giovamii was mor* 
tally woonded at the battle of Mantua, 1696, when in his twentj-ninth year. 

T* Theee piotoree aie in Santa Maria della Salnte. In theee yezy epirited 
oompoeitloni there is a strong reminisoenoe of the D eat h of Peter Martyr, 
painted by Titian for 88. Giovanni e Fkolo. Fine old engzaTings by VaL 
LefebvTe from theee ceilings are reprodnoed by M« Lafeneatre in hia TUien^ 
pp. 10&-19S. 

▼• There is a portrait of Titian by himself at Madrid, perhaps painted in 
1600. The one in Vienna represents him as mnoh younger, and is so injured 
that the authorship is unoertain ; that in Berlin is, say Crowe and CaTaloa- 
telle, op. eU,, TL, p. 60, an authentie portrait by himself; the Uffisi por- 
trait may be, say the same authors, either by Titian or Marco Veoelli ; but 
recently another portrait has been found in the storehouses of the Uifiii, 
wMeh is beliered by Signer G. B. OaTalcaaene {SpigoUUure TTsfofMMiAc, 
VArehMo Storieo deW Arts, IV., p. 1, 1891) to be the original pamted by 
Titian for his children ; it ia now placed beside the other portrait in the gal- 
lery. The engraying of Titian with hia hand upon the waist of his daughter 
Lavxnia is by Odoardo FialeitL The many pictures whieh are said to rep- 
resent Titian in oonvemtion with a friend (Aretino, Zuocato, eta) are not 
considered genuine. Veronese painted Titian in hia Marriage of Oana, and 
Palma GioYine introduced a portrait of him in the ceiling of the Oratory of 
BanFantinow 
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might be left to his children ;'" and in the year 1546, being 
invited to Borne by the Oardinal Famese, he repaired to 
that city accordingly.''^ There he found Vasari, who had 
then returned from Naples, and was painting the Hall of 
the Chancery for the Cardinal Farnese, by whom Titian 



TV Titian*! wife, Oeoilia^ who bore him Pompoido, Oimsio, and LaTiiUA, died 
in 1580, and was buried AoguBt Gih (Crowe andCaTalcaselle, op, ciL, I., p. 845). 
Tiooza lays that Titiaa marzied he^ in 1513 ; Lafenestre aaye somewhere 
between 1512 and 1580L He nerer remanded ; hie eoo Pomponio took orden 
bnt proved a worthleM fellow. Orado beoame a painter, aided hit father 
all hlB life, and died a month or ao after him. Lavinia, the daughter, mar- 
ried Oomelio Baroinelli of SerrayaUe in 1556l Titian painted her many 
times; she is seen twioe in the Dresden Gallery, onoe as about fourteen 
yean old in the Eeee Homo of Vienna, again in the idealised portrait of 
Berlin, painted probably, says Moielli, for Argentina Pallavicino of Beggio, 
in 1540. Lastly her father painted her again when she was aboat forty yean 
old. From 1516 to 1580 Titian lived in the heart of Venioe in the parish of 
Ban Samuele. In 1631 he went to the open northeastern garden qnarter of 
Venioe and settled in the house of Bin Grande, parish of San Ganoiaao, 
when he died. In 1581 Titian saw from his house the island of Murano^ the 
CenedahiUs, and hia own Oadorine mountain, the Antelao ; saw too in his own 
oonrtyard, says Zanetti, the very trees whioh were painted in the Death of 
Peter Martyr. To-day the quarter is built up, the view is gone, and one goes 
to the Campo di Tiziano by wonderful twists and turnings, through Galle 
Widman, Botto-portioo of the Algaradi, the Allqr of Smoke and the Alley of 
the Afohea, and when the house is reaohed it is a simple affidr, muoh ohaaged 
ainoe the time when it sheltered Titian and his guest Pxisoianese, who tells in 
lus Oramatiea Latina (Venioe, 1540) how at Biri Grande he sat in the garden 
and supped with Bansovino, Aretino, Nardi, and the master himself. To- 
day there is an insoription on the house, IHziano VecMi qui per novi Ituiri 
oMU e mori net MDLXXVl, Venexia nel IV. unUnaio po9e. 

f • While in Bome Titian lodged and painted in the Belvedere of the Vat- 
ican. The Pope reoeived him kindly, Bembo welcomed him cordially, Va- 
aari acted aa his cicerone among the antiques of the Vatican, and Michelsngelo 
visited him at the Belvedere. The Venetian returned courtesy for courtesy, 
and to hia fallow- Venetian, Sebastian, he praised the frescoes of Raphael un- 
atintingly ; he seems to have been a generous guest, nfusing to rob Sebastiano 
Ludani and Giovanni da Udine of their pensions (which the Pope would 
have had given to him^ Titisn). One would like to laiow what he eventually 
told to Antino, who wrote him that he longed for his ntum for his answer to 
many questions— how he Uked the antiques, how far they exceeded the work 
of Buonarroti, how Michehmgelo and Raphael compared as painters, what 
*' Saint Peter's ** was like. Aretino also asked Titian to note carefully the work 
of Sebaatian, and of Perino del Vaga, to study the intagli of Buoino, to cam- 
pan the Roman work with that of Sanaovino, and not to let the contempla* 
tkn of the Last Judgment keep him too long away from hia Venetisn goasipa. 
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was Teoommended to his care, whereupon Giorgio kept him 
faithful company in his yisits to the remarkable objects of 
Borne. 

Haying rested himself for a few days, Titian then re- 
ceived rooms in the Belvedere, and was commissioned to 
make another full-length Portrait of Pope Paul III.,™ with 
that of Famese,^ and of the Dnke Ottavio ; all of which 
he executed to the great satisfaction of those Signori, who 
then prevailed on him to paint a half-length figure of 
Christ, in the manner of the Ecce Homo, as a present for 
the Pope." But this work, whether it were that the paint- 
ings of Michelagnolo, of Bafibello, of Polidoro, and of 
others, had made him lose courage, or from some other 
cause, although a good picture, did not appear to the 
painters equal in excellence to others of his productions, 
more particularly his portraits. Now it chanced that Mi- 
chelagnolo and Vasari, going one day to see Titian in the 
Belvedere, beheld a picture, which he had just then fin- 
ished, of a nude figure representing Danes, with Jupiter 
transformed into a shower of gold in her lap,^ many of 

^Thit is probably the weU-known triple portrait in the Mnaenm at 
Naples in which the Pope aits, Ottayio benda before him, and Aleaaandro 
standa upright at the left of the piotnre. Titian made aerezal repliehe of 
portraita of Paul III., which have been loit The one painted for Cardinal 
Banta Fiore ia the celebrated canyaa in Naples, a lingle fignre (see Crowe and 
Cavaloaaelle, IL, pp. 85-87). The Famese got much work oat of Titian, and 
gave only oareaaea and promiaes in return. The itory (told also of other por* 
tiaita of Popes) is that when the freahly Tarnished portrait of Panl lEL waa 
put ont to dry on the temuse, people took off their hata to it, miataking it for 
the Pope himsell 

•• A portrait of Cardinal Alesaandro Fameae ia in the Corsini Qallery, 
Rome. It ia ao badly injured and ao mnoh repainted that ita authenticity 
haa been qneationed. The likeness of Cardinal Famese in the Naples Mn- 
aenm is alao ao mnoh injnrad that Meaara. Crowe and Cayalcaselle say that 
they fail to xeoogniae the hand of Titian. 

•> A half-length fignre of Chriat painted on slate is in Kadiid. There ia 
another JSeee Homo in the Gallery of Vienna which oontaina many li fe s iia 
figures (see note 12), and waa painted for OioTanni d' Annik 

"■ Four originals of this anbjeot exist in Naples, Madrid, T^enna, and St. 
Peteraburg. The Naples picture datea from 1546 (the Madrid painting haa 
disappeared) ; it was deUvered in 1864 to Philip of Spain ; in thia wosk thit 
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thofie present beginning to extol the work (as people do 
when the artist stands by) praised it not a little : when^ all 
having left the place^ and talking of Titian's work^ Buo- 
narroti declared that the manner and colouring of that 
artist pleased him greatly, bnt that it was a pity the Ve- 
netians did not study drawing more> '^ for if this artist/' 
said he, '^ had been aided by Art and knowledge of design, 
as he is by nature, he would have produced works which 
none could surpass, more especially in imitating life, seeing 
that he has a fine genius, and a graceful animated manner.'' 
And it is certainly true that whoever has not practised de- 
sign extensively, and studied the best works, ancient and 
modem, can never attain to the perfection of adding what 
may be wanting to the copy which he makes from the life, 
giving to it that grace and completion whereby Art goes 
beyond the hand of Nature, which very frequently pro- 
duces parts that are not beautiful. 

Titian left Bome enriched by many gifts from those 
Signori, more particularly by a benefice of good income 
for Pomponio his son ;® but first his second son, Orazio, had 
completed the Portrait of Messer Battista Geciliano, an ex- 
cellent player of the violin, which is a good work, Titian 
himself having made certain Portraits besides, for Guidobal- 
do, Duke of Urbino. Arrived at Florence, he was amazed 
at the sight of the fine works in that city no less than he 
had been by those of Bome. He then visited Duke Cosimo, 
and offered to take his portrait ; but the Duke did not give 
himself much trouble in the matter, perhaps because he had 
no mind to offer a slight to the many noble artists of his own 
city and dominions. 

Cnpid of the Naples piotiire ii raplaoed by » figorc of a maid-wrrant wbo 
oatohes the shower of gold in the lap of her gown. 

** Titian seema to have had in reality no xemnneration ezoept promises from 
either Pope or Cardinal, and his son's benefioe a year after it was be stow ed 
had brought him nothing. Titian was offered the oiBoe of Piombo (kimpei 
of the sesl to the Papal Bnlb), bnt he refosed it in order that it might not 
be taken from Frs Sebastiano, or from Qiovanni da Udine, who also drew a 
pension from that offioe. 
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Having reached Venice, Titian then finished an Allo- 
cation (as they call it) for the Marqnis del Vasto, and which 
that Signore had made to his soldiers.^ He afterwards 
executed the portrait of Charles V., with that of the Catholic 
King, and of many other persons. These labours completed, 
Titian painted a small picture of the Annunciation^ for 
the Church of Santa Maria Nuova, and afterwards, using 
the assistance of his disciples, he painted a Last Supper in 
the Befectory of S. S. Giovanni and Paolo,* with a picture 
for the High Altar of the Church of San Salvatore, the 
subject of which was the Transfiguration ; and an Annunci- 
ation for another Altar in the same Church.^ But these 
last works, though there are good qualities in them, were 
not much esteemed by the master himself, and have not the 
perfection seen in many of his other paintings. The pro- 
ductions, but more especially the portraits of Titian, are 
so numerous that it would be almost impossible to make the 
record of them all. I will therefore speak of the principal 
only, and that without order of time, seeing that it does not 
much signify to tell which was painted earlier and which 
later. He took the Portrait of Charles V. several times," 
as we have said, and was finally invited by that monarch to 
his Court ;* there he painted him as he was in those last 

** The AllocRiiion, whioh is now in the Mnseam of the Prado, at Madrid, was 
injured by fire and repainting. Northoote has pointed out that Vaaari^s 
statement that he painted this work on his retom from Rome to Venioe mnst 
he a mistaken one, as the date would then neoeanrily be 1546, whereas we 
have proof from a letter of Aretino that the picture was already under way 
in 1540. It was probably finished soon after 1541. 

^ There is a veiy beautiful Annunciation oyer the stairway of the Scuola di 
San Rocoo, whioh was painted in 1515, and is well preserred. 

•• The Last Supper perished by a fire in 1571. 

9t The impressiye picture of the Transfiguration is stiU in its plaoe as well as 
the Annunciation. Vasari^s statement that Titian did not greatly esteem his 
work, is controverted by the master's emphatic doubling of the verb in his 
signature, TitianuifeeUfeeit 

M See note 51. 

«• At Augsburg, Titian sat to Lucas Oranaoh ; it is hard to imagine any- 
thing more antithetical than such an artistic juxtaporition, though the meet- 
ing of Titian aitd Dttrer is more impreisiTe to the student of art, since this. 



i 
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years; and so mnch was that most invincible Emperor 
pleased with the manner of Titian, that once he had been 
portrayed by him, he would never permit himseU to be taken 
by any other person.^ Each time that Titian painted the 
Emperor he received a present of a thousand crowns of gold, 
and the artist was made a Cavalier, or Knight, by his Majesl^, 
with a revenue of two hundred crowns yearly, secured on 
the Treasury of Naples, and attached to his title.*^ 

poir ncibile fnUrwn were ai like in eminence as nnlike in methods. Cianaoh^s 
portrait remained in Qermany as the *' CunUtS^t *' of the painter ** Thnoia," 
of Venioa 

•oin 1533, 1583, Titian painted Charles V., and it was at this time that 
Alfonso Lombard!, who had been admitted to the sittmgs, made a relief-por- 
trait of the Bmperor, who ordered Titian to pay to Lombaidi half the snm doe 
himielf. During his stay at Augsburg the artist painted Charles on horse- 
back in the armor which he wore at MQhlbezg. This piotnxe is the famoub 
portrait of Madrid. He painted his imperial patron again, dressed in black, 
and seated ; this portrait is at Munioh. Charles V. was the oentral star of a 
whole galaxy of sovereigns and princes painted by Titian during his stay at 
Augsburg. Among Ids sitters were the Bmpeior, his brother King Ferdinand, 
Hary the dowager Queen of Hungary, and a half doien other princesses ; the 
Duke of Alva, Maurice of Saxony, Philibert Emmanuel of Savoy, and the 
captive elector, Jolm Frederic In 1582 many of these portraits were in 
the Palace of Pardo, and it is probable that they were burned in the fire el 
1608. The equestrian portrait of the Bmperor was leaoned from the fire, but 
not without receiving some injury ; the picture of John Frederic in armor 
perished (it is mentioned by Cesaxe Vecellio, the papU of Titian at Augsburg, 
and author of the well-known book on Costume), but a second portrait, vn- 
anned, is at Vienna. A portrait of Nicholas Granvelle, in the museum of 
BesanQon, is considered to be the one painted by Titian in Augsburg, while tha 
picture of Cardinal Madruszi is extant at Trento in the Casa Salvadori (MoceDi 
says this latter portrait is by Moroni). 

*> The results of Charleses patronage were a pension (veiy fitfully and un- 
satisfaotorily paid by the imperial agents), and titular honors never before 
conferred on a painter. Titian became (his first patent of nobility was dated 
May 10, 1538) Count Palatine, Count of the Aulic Council, of the Lateraa 
Palace and of the Consistory, his children also having the rank of nobles of the 
Empire. The painter in addition became knight of the Golden Spur, and en- 
joyed certain petty, but substantial, privileges, which he exerdsed to some ex- 
tent in his native province, such as the appointment of notaries and judges, 
and the legitimizing of children. Many stories are told of the favors with whiob 
Charles distinguished Titian ; for instance, that he made the latter ride at his 
side during a ceremonial at Bologna, saying to his courtiers, '^ I can make as 
many lords as I wish, but God only can make a Titian ; *' again, that he picked 
np the brush which the painter had let fall, saying^ " Titian is worthy to be 
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When Titian painted Filippo King of Spain^ the son of 
Charles, he received another annnity of two hundred 
crowns ; so that these four hundred added to the three hun- 
dred from the (German Exchange, make him a fixed income 
of seven hundred crowns, which he possesses without the ne* 
oessity of exerting himself in any manner. Titian presented 
the Portraits of Charles Y. and his son Filippo to the Duke 
Cosimo, who has them now in his Ouardaroba.'' He also 
took the portrait of Ferdinand King of the Bomans, who 
was afterwards Emperor, with those of his children, Maxi- 
milian that is to say, now Emperor, and his brother : he 
likewise painted the Queen Maria;" and at the command 
of the Emperor Charles, he portrayed the Duke of Saxony, 
when the latter was in prison.** But what a waste of time 
is this I when there has scarcely been a noble of high rank, 
scarcely a prince or lady of great name, whose portrait has 
not been taken by Titian, who in that branch of art is in- 
deed an excellent painter. 

He painted King Francis I. of France, as we have said, 
Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan ; the Marquis of Pescara, 
Antonio da Leva, Massimiano Stampa, the Signer Giovam- 
battista Castaldo, and other Signori in vast numbers." He 

■erred by Onnr ; '* and that onoe when Titian, who had climbed upon a table 
that he nught see a piotnze hung high upon the wall, found the picture stiU 
too fax oiT, the emperor made serezal of hia gentlemen help him to raioe the 
table upon their ahonldera. 

** Titian painted seyeral portraits of Philip II. ; among them are the por- 
trait in the Pitti and the portrait in annor at Madrid. For doonmente relat- 
ing to Charlea, Philip, and Titian aee Manuel R. Zaroo del VaUe, Auatriaa 
Annuary, 1888, Vol. Vll. The Duke Cosimo referred to ia Ooaimo IL 

** It ia probable that theee pictures were among those that perished by fire 
in 1606. Titian painted the two sons of Ferdinand at Augsburg. As for the 
** children of Ferdinand—Barbaza, Elena, and Giovanna " (at Panshanger Oaa- 
tle), the picture, if really the original Titian, was probably painted at Inns- 
farlick in 1548 (see the letters in Crowe and GaTalcaseUe, op. cU.). 

** The portrait of the Elector of Saxony is in the Imperial Art Museum, Vi- 
enna. A second portrait of John Frederic perished (see note 90). A portrait 
of Ferdinand, King of the Romana, who (together with his brother, Gharlea 
y.) was the captor of the Elector, is in Verona, and is believed to be a genu- 
ine Titian. 

** The letters of Titian show oonatantly that the ministers of Charlee and 
IV,-19 
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has^ moreover^ produced various works at different times 
besides those above mentioned. At Venice, for example, 
and by command of Charles Y., he painted a large Altar- 
piece, the subject of which is the Triune God enthroned ; 
Our Lady is present with the Infant Christ, who has the 
Dove over his head, and the whole ground is on fire, to sig* 
nify Eternal Love ; while the Father is surrounded by glow- 
ing Cherubim. On one side of this picture is the Emperor, 
and on the other the Empress, clothed in linen garments ; 
they are kneeling in prayer with folded hands, and are sur- 
rounded by numerous Saints. The composition of this work 
was in accordance with the orders of his Majesty, who was 
then giving evidence of his intention to retire, as he after- 
wards did, from mundane affairs, to the end that he might 
die in the manner of a true Christian, fearing Qod and la- 
bouring for his own salvation. This picture the Emperor 
told Titian that he would have taken to the Monastery, 
where his Majesty afterwards finished the course of his life ; 
and being a work of extraordinary merit, it is expected that 
engravings thereof will be published in a short time « 

The same master painted for the Queen Maria a figure of 
Prometheus bound to the Mount Caucasus and torn by the 
Eagle of Jupiter ; with one of Sisyphus in Hell loaded with 
his stone, and Tityus devoured by the Vulture. All these 
were transmitted to her Majesty, with a figure of Tantalus 
of the same size, that of life namely, on doth and in oil.^ 

PhUip did not hesitate to disobey their soTereign^s orders to pay, and the ar- 
tist had the greatest difficulty in obtaining the snms dne him. 

** Tioozzi states that this picture was taken by Charles V. to the Monastery 
of St. Jnst. After his death it was brought to the Escurial, where it remains^ 
The composition is pompons, onmbroas« and suggestive of later seventeenth- 
century art, bnt it has something of Titian's grandeur, and the painter has, 
says Colonel John Hay (Castilian Days, p. 151), " grappled with the essen- 
tial difficulties of a subject that trembles on the balance of ridicnlons and 
sublime, and has come ont triumphant . . . the artist has painted heaven 
and is not absnrd.** 

*7The Prometheus, Sisyphus, Izion, and Tantalus were burned in Spain. 
Oopies by Sanchez Coello of the Sisyphus and Prometheus are at the Prada 
The Queen Maria of Vasari was Queen Mary of Hungary, the fiELmoos regent 
of the Netherlands, 
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He painted a Venus and Adonis also^ which are admi- 
rable ; ^ the Ooddess is fainting aa she sees herself aban- 
doned by Adonis, who is accompanied by dogs, which are 
singalarly natural. In a picture of the same size, Titian 
painted Andromeda bound to the Bock with Perseus deliv- 
ering her from the Sea-monster ;* a more beautiful paint- 
ing than this could not be imagined : and the same may be 
said of another, Diana Bathing with her Nymphs, and turn- 
ing Actaeon into a Stag.^ He painted a figure of Europa 
likewise, borne over the Sea by the Bull. These pictures are 
in the possession of the Gatholic King, and are held in high 
esteem for the animation imparted to them by the master, 
whose colours have made them almost alive. ^^ 

It is nevertheless true that his mode of proceeding in 
these last-mentioned works is very different from that pur- 
sued by him in those of his youth, the first being executed 
with a certain care and delicacy, which renders the work 
equally effective, whether seen at a distance or examined 
closely; while those of a later period, executed in bold 
strokes and with dashes, can scarcely be distinguished when 
the observer is near them, but if viewed from the proper 
distance they appear perfect. This mode of his, imitated 
by artists who have thought to show proof of facility, has 
given occasion to many wretched pictures, which probably 
comes from the fact that whereas many believe the works of 
Titian, done in the manner above described, to have been 
executed without labour, that is not the truth, and these 
persons have been deceived ; it is indeed well known that 
Titian went over them many times, nay, so frequently, that 
the labour expended on them is most obvious. And this 
method of proceeding is a judicious, beautiful, and admi- 
rable one, since it causes the paintings so treated to appear 

M Titian repeated this sab]eot uevenl timee. See note 66b 
** The piotnre was deUvered to Philip of Spain in 1555. 
iM The Diana and Actawn ia in the Bridgewater Gallery, London. 
101 The Bnropa ia at Cobbam Hall, England. It was sent to the King of 
Spain by Titian in 1562. 
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livingy ihey being executed with profonnd art, while that 
art is nevertheless ooncealed. 

In a pictnre three braccia high and four broad, Titian 
painted the Infant Ohrist in the arms of the Virgin, and re- 
ceiving the Adoration of the Magi ; the work comprises nn- 
merons figares one braccio high, and is a very good one, as 
is another which he copied himself from this and gave to 
the Cardinal of Ferrara (the elder).^® Another work by 
this master, representing Ohrist derided by the Jews, was 
placed in a chapel of the Ghnrchof Santa Maria delle Grazie 
at Milan. ^^ For the Qneen of Portngal he painted a pict- 
ure of Christ scourged at the Column ; this, which is some- 
what less than life, is very beautiful.^^ For the High Altar 
in the Church of San Domenico, in Ancona, he painted a 
picture of Christ on the Gross, with our Lady, San Gio- 
vanni, and San Domenico at the foot of the same ; this also 
is very beautiful, and in the bold manner described above. ^ 
The picture at the Altar of San Lorenzo, in the Church of 
the Crocicchieri at Venice, is by Titian ; it represents the 
Martyrdom of San Lorenzo, with a building crowded with 
figures ; in the midst of them lies the fore-shortened figure 
of San Lorenzo on the Gridiron, beneath which is a great 
fire, and the executioners stand around it. The time being 
night, there are two servants with torches giving light to 

iM This Epiphany is at Madrid in the Miueiun. 

iM An Bntombment by Titian is now in the Salon Oarri of the Louvre and 
ia one of the grandest and most completely artistio pictures in fnristenoe, 
the composition being especially perfect at once as to line, mass, coloi^ and con- 
centration. Aboat 1667 Titian painted an Bntombment for Philip which, 
through some mismanagement, never reached him. A second example of 
the work was ordered and is the pictnre now in Madrid. There have been 
aeveral repliehe or copies of the Bntombmenl 

104 There are two pictures of this subject, one in the Louvre and one In 
the Gallery of Munich. The latter was given to Tintoretto by Titian. See 
M. LafenestTe's lUien, p. 267. 

iMThis picture remains in its place, but it is greatly injured and is mneh 
repainted. The picture was painted about 1580 for tiie Church of San 
Francesco at Ancona by order of Luigi Goisi of Bagns^ The work was 
afterward taken to San Domenico. It contains the Madonna and Child, 
Saints Francesco, Biagio, and the donor. 
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those parts of the picture^ that are beyond the reach of the 
fire beneath the gridiron, which is a large and fierce one ; 
but the light it throws, as well as that of the torches, is 
overcome by a flash of lightning which descends from heayen, 
and cleaving the clonds, shines brightly over the head of 
the Saint and the other principal figures. In addition to 
these three lights there is tha^of lamps and candles, held 
by those at the windows of the building. All this produces 
a fine effect, and the whole work is, in short, executed with 
infinite art, genius, and judgment. ^^ 

At the Altar of San Niccold, in the Church of San 
Sebastiano, there is a small picture by Titian, representing 
St. Nicholas, so animated as to seem alive ; it is seated in a 
chair painted to imitate marble, and an angel is holding the 
mitre ; this was executed for the advoeate Messer Niccold 
Grasso.^^ At a later period, our artist painted a half-length 
figure of Mary Magdalene for the Catholic King ; her hair 
falls about her neck and shoulders, her head is raised and 
the eyes are fixed on Heaven, their redness and the tears 
still within them, giving evidence of her sorrow for the sins 
of her past life. This picture, which is most beautiful, 
moves all who behold it to compassion ; when it was finished, 
a Venetian gentleman, Silvio,^ was so much 

i^Now at an altar of thd Ghuroh of the Jesniti (Santa Maria Aminta). 
It la yezy dark, almofit black, bat baa nerertheleaa a grandly imprendve 
•ffeet Orowe and Oavaloaoellei op. eU,^ IL, p. 960, date it aa finiahed abont 
1SS8. 

^^ The St moholaa In eaiKedra waa deliyeied in 1668. The picture la atfll 
in the ohnroh, the color ia deep and rich, and the golden ndtre in the handa of 
the acolyte glows like real metaL 

>•< SilTio Badoer waa the gentleman who was said to have carried off the 
Magdalen intended for Philip ; a aeoond Magdalen waa painted, and haa dia- 
appeared. The Magdalen in the Hermitage at Bl Petersbnrg went to the 
Barbarigo family, together with Titian*a hooae, in 1581. There la alao a weU- 
known Magdalen in the Pitti Palace. There are rfpliehe with some varia- 
tiona in Naplea, In the Dnraszo Palace of Genoa, and in the Aahbnrton 
ooUection ; moat of these have been eonaiderably repainted, bat Crowe and 
OavaloaseUe beliere that in some of them they recognise traces of Titian*s 
hand; for a long list of piotores representing the Magdalen and attributed to 
Titian, see <^. ci(.,II., pp.81S,816, notes. The late Mr. Tilton, the Ameti* 
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pleased therewith, that, being a zealous lover of painting, 
ha gave Titian a hnndred crowns for the picture, and the 
master had to make another for the Catholic King, which 
was however no less beautiful. 

Among the Portraits by Titian is that of a Venetian 
citizen his friend, called Sinistri ; ^ and of Messer Paolo da 
Ponte, whose daughter, called the Signora Oiulia da Ponte, 
a most beautiful damsel, and a gossip of Titian, the latter 
also took ; as he did the Signora Irene, ^^ another lovely 
maiden accomplished in music, in learning, and in design, 
who died about eight years since, and was celebrated by the 
pens of almost all the Italian writers, Titian also made the 
likeness of Messer Francesco Filetto, an orator of happy 
memory, with that of his son in the same picture, ^^^ the last 
appears to be livings and the portrait is now in the possession 
of Messer Matteo Giustiniani, a lover of these arts, who has 
had his own likeness taken by the painter Jacomo da Bas- 
sano, a fine work, as are many others dispersed through 
Venice, and also by Bassano, who is particularly excellent 
in small pictures, and in the painting of animals. 

Titian made a second Portrait of Bembo,^^ when the latter 

can painter, had a plcinre of the Magdalen in hie poaaeaaion whioh he be> 
lieved to be a genuine Titian. 

I— The piotore ia loit Among the portraita of peraona not mentioned 
by Vaaari, bat whoae namea are known with more or leaa of oertainly, 
are (see Mr. Berenaon'a Oatalogne in hia Venetian Paintera of the 
Renaiaunoe, pp. 128, 127) a ohild of Roberto Stroasi (Berlin) ; Tommaao 
Mosti (Pitti) ; Beooadelli, painted 1563 (Uffisi) ; Antonio Porcia (Milan) ; 
Benedetto Yarohi; Fabrisio Salvareno, painted 1553; Jaoopo di Btrada, 
painted 1566 ; theae hwt three are in the Moaeum of Vienna ; Doge Gritti 
(Ozdmin). The above are from the very oonMrvative Uat of Mr. Berenaon. 
Mr. Richard Ford Heath (Titian, ISTt)) oatalogaea aa by Titian a number of 
othec portraita in Kngliah and foreign private ooUeotiona. In the Lonvie 
there are three portzaita of unknown men by Titian, via., the &moaa Man 
with the Olove, the Man with the Black Beazd, and the Man with hia Hand 
in hia Belt 

1*0 Irene of Spilimberg. Her portrait by Titian, ai well aa that of her eldor 
aiater, Bmilia, atill exiita in the honae of the Spilimberga at Maniaga 

III The piotnrea of Franceaco Filetto and hia eon are mieaing. 

lit The firat portrait of Bembo, painted probably about 1516, appeaxa to 
have been loat ; in 1540 he wrote Gixolamo Quiiini acknowledging the leoeipt 
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had become a Gardinal that is ; he also took Fracastoro/'* 
and the Gardinal Accost! of Bavenna, whose portrait the 
Duke Cosimo has in his Qaardaroba.^^^ The sculptor Danese 
has the portrait of a gentleman of the Delfini family by this 
master in his possession ; and Messer Niccold Zone tells us * 
that he saw the likeness of Bossa^ the wife of the Grand 
Turk^ a lady of sixteen, with that of Gameria her daughter, 
both by the hand of Titian, and wearing dresses and orna- 
ments of great beauty. In the house of the lawyer, Messer 
Francesco Sonica, a gossip of Titian, is the portrait of that 
Messer Francesco by the hand of our artist, with a large 
picture, representing the Madonna in the Flight to Egypt ; 
she appears to have just descended from the Ass, and has 
seated herself on a stone by the wayside ; St. Joseph stands 
near, as does St. John, a little child who is offering to the 
Saviour the flowers gathered by an angel from the branches 
of a tree which is in a wood, wherein are numerous animals ; 
the ass is browsing near. This picture, a very graceful one, 
has been placed by the Signer Francesco in a palace which 
he has built near Santa Justina in Padua, f ^^ 

For the Florentine Monsignore Giovanni della Gasa, a 
man illustrious for learning as well as birth, our artist 
painted a beautiful Portrait of a gentlewoman whom Della 
Gasa loved when he was in Venice, ^^' and by whom the mas- 

of a woond portnit by Titian. A portnii in profile by IHtian, bdongiDg to 
the Nardi of Yenioe, la claimed aa a portrait of Bembo; it ia greatly injured. 

* ThiB ia a miitranelation ; read, ** One eeea by the eame hand, Hener 
Niocolb Zone ; Bo«a» the wife of the Grand Turk,** eta (81 di mano del 
JfedeHmo, Mmer NieooUd Z<mo, eto.) 

tllie tranelator haa here omitted a eentenoe, i«., **In the honie of a 
gentieman of the Pieani family, near San Heino, ia, by the hand of Titian, 
the portrait of a gentlewoman which is a marvel." In e<ua d'un gefUiluonto 
d^ FiuMi^ apprean San Marco k di mano di Tittiano U rUrtUto (Tuna gen^ 
tOdonna; ehe i eaa maratiigUo§a, 

i» The portrait of CKrohuno Fraoastoro, aa eminent phyridan and Latin 
poe t , ia loat. 

"« The porteait of Chff dhud Aoooati ia loat. 

>» According to BIdolfl, Titian painted a Venna for thia Fraaceaoo Aa- 



^x Only aa engraving made by Oanale in 1660 zemaina of thia portrait of 
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ter was honoured for the same^ with the exquisite sonnet 
which begins thus : — 

Ben v6ffgo to, TigianOf in/orme nuov9 
L*idoio mto, che i hegU oochi apre e giro. 

As also with that which follows it. 

This admirable painter likewise sent a picture of the 
Last Supper to the Catholic Bang ; this work, which was 
seven braccia long,*^^ was a performance of extraordinary 
beauty ; and besides these, with many others of minor im* 
portance which we omit, he has still in his house, among 
numerous sketches and pictures commenced, the Martyr- 
dom of San Lorenzo, of size similar to the aboye, which he 
also proposes to send to the Catholic King.^ He has like- 
wise a large canvas exhibiting Christ on the Cross, the 
thieves on each side, and the executioners beneath, which 
he is painting for Messer Oiovanni d'Ama * ; and a picture 
which was begun for the Doge Orimani, father of the 
Patriarch of Aquileia.^* For the HaU of the Oreat Palace 

EUnbeita Qairini, alitor to GirolaiiiOi Pafadanh of VeniM. 81m wm ocle- 
bntod in the aonneto of Delk Gaaa. 

* GioTanni Daima ? 

iiT This Cenacolo being too luge for the lefeotoiy in the HHOxisl wu 
ent down most berbanmaly by the monks, and baa also bean nearly epoiled 
by zepainting. A Cena painted by Titian for the refectory of 88. GioTaani 
• Paolo had been bozned in 1571 in a fire lighted by drunken German aoldieza. 

^>* There ia a Martyrdom of SI Lawrenoe in the chapel of the EtoaziBl (for 
the larger Martyrdom in the Jeanit chnroh of Venice aee note 106). Tlie 
lettera of Garcia Hemandes to Philip and to Antonio Petea, regarding thia 
piotore and the Cena^ are ouriona aa revealing the unwiDiDgneaa of Fhilip^a 
agento to pay Titian for work ordered by them and ezecnted to the ldng*a 
aatiafiu^on, and aa ahowing Titian*! own temporiaing canaed by thia oonatant 
atmggle to obtain money. The picture of the Martyrdom, like the gridirmi- 
aliaped Eacnrial itaelf, waa intended to commenunato the nota^f which 
flgmont and Horn gained for Philip at Stw Qoentin. 

ii» Thia large picture, ordered 155S, which ia in the Dncal Pidboe, where 
it ia generally called La Fede^ ia in the Sola deJU quattro parte^ and zep- 
reaento Antonio Grimani kneeling at the feet of Faith. It waa left nn- 
finiahed by Titian, and waa oompleted by pnpila. Bonohlni aaya that Marco 
VecelU added the aide fignree. According to the Anonimo the picture waa 
originally placed in the Anti-CoUsgio^ and Zaacitt aaya that after the fire of 
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of Brescia, Titian has commenced three large pictures, 
which are to form part of the decorations of the ceiling, as 
we have said when speaking of the Brescian painters. Oris- 
tofano and his brother.^ He also began a picture many 
years since for Alfonso first, Duke of Ferrara, the subject is 
a nude figure of a woman bowing before the Goddess Mi- 
nerva ; there is besides another figure, and in the distance 
is the Sea, with Neptune in his Chariot ; but the death of 
Alfonso, according to whose fancy the work was composed, 
caused the picture to remain incomplete, and it is still in 
Titian's hands.^ 

Another work, brought to a state of considerable ad- 
vancement, but not finished, is Our Saviour,* appearing to 
Mary Magdalen in the (harden ; ^ the figures are of the 
size of life, as are those of another, of equal size where 
Christ is placed in the Sepulchre, while the Madonna and 
the other Maries stand around : ^ and among other good 
things to be seen in his house is a picture of the Madonna, 
with, as it is said, a portrait of himself, finished four years 
since, and which is very beautiful and natural. There is, 
likewise, a figure of San Paolo reading, a half-length figure, 
which is so fine that it may well be that same which was 
filled with the Holy Spirit All these works, with many 
others which I omit, to avoid prolixity, have been executed 
up to the present age of our artist, which is above seventy- 

1677 it WM pat in itf p i w en t podtioii, where tlie neoewity for fliliiig m widar 
tpftoe foraed VeoeUi to add the aide fisoree. It ia maoh reatored ; there ia ft 
atad J for it in Enghmd. 

* Intercalate the worda ** in the form of a gardener ** (in forma d'artolano), 

<•• They were deatroyed by Are, Angnat 20, 1565. Titian wrote to the 
Breaoian magiatratea who had o rdered thia work for their town-hall, acknowl- 
edging the raoeipt from them of the liat of anbjeota aeleoted. 

>*' An allegocy anawering to thiadeaoription ia in the Doria Pldaoe at Rome. 
Another aimilar anbjeot, called fi^pain anoooring Religion, ii in the Moaeom of 
Kadiid. Bee R Lafeneatre, L§ Titian, p. 280. 

itt Thia may poaaibly be tho Magdalen in the National GaUeiy; London, 
but the aiM of the figorca in the pietnre doea not taQy with Vaaari'a deaorip- 
tion. 

^** For the Entombment by Titian aee note 108. 
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six years. Titian has been always healthy and happy ; he 
has been favonred beyond the lot of most men, and has re- 
ceived from Heaven only favours and blessings. In his 
hoase he has been visited by whatever Princes, Literati, or 
men of distinction have gone to or dwelt in Venice ; for, to 
say nothing of his excellence in art he has always distin- 
guished himself by courtesy, goodness, and rectitude. 

Titian has had some rivals in Venice,^ but not of any 
great ability, wherefore he has easily overcome them by the 
superiority of his art ; while he has also rendered himself 
acceptable to the gentlemen of the city. He has gained a 
fair amount of wealth,^ his labours having always been 
well paid ; and it would have been well if he had worked 
for his amusement alone during these latter years, that he 
might not have diminished the reputation gained in his 
best days by works of inferior merit, performed at a period 
of life when nature tends inevitably to decline, and conse- 
quent imperfection. 

In the year 1566, when Yasari, the writer of the present 
History, was at Venice, he went to visit Titian, as one who 
was his friend, and found him, although then very old, still 
with the pencil in his hand and painting busily.^ Great 
pleasure had Vasari in beholding his works and in convers- 
ing with the master. Titian then made known to Giorgio, 
Messer Gian Maria Verdezotti, a young Venetian gentleman 

iM Titian, berides being great enough to atand fint in the Venetian sehool, 
waa fortunate also aa regarded the time at which he worked. He eame at a 
moment when BelUni and Oaxpaccio weie about to paaa away ; Giorgione, hia 
Bole rival of hia own age, died yonng ; Veronese and Tintoretto were still 
children when VeceUio came to Venica 

iM Xhe ordinary aonroea of revenue being inauffioient to defray the ex- 
penaeB of fortificatLona, armiea, and naTiea, a tax waa imposed npon aU the 
inhabitants of Venice with the exception of Titian, who was releaoed froa alL 
obligation to pay it, ** out of regard for his rare exoellenoe.** 

>*• Among other pictures not mentioned by Vaaari are several so-called por- 
traits of Gatarina Gomaro, Queen of Cypma and '* Daughter of the RepnUio," 
some of which are attributed to Titian ; the meet famona is in the Uffbd ; it is 
striking from pose and costume, and in type resembles the BelUt^ but if the 
picture is a genuine Titian it has been repainted until no trace of hia odhniiig 
xemaina, as it ia very cold and disagreeable in tona 
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of great ability^ the friend of Titian, and a man veil versed 
in design as well as a tolerable eolonrist, which he has 
proved by some very beautiful Landscapes from his own 
hand. This youth, by whom Titian is loved and revered as 
a father, has two figures painted in oil within two niches by 
that artist, an Apollo and a Diana that is to say. 

It may be affirmed then, that Titian, having adorned 
Venice, or rather all Italy, and other parts of the world, 
with excellent paintings,^ well merits to be loved and re- 
spected by artists, and in many things to be admired and 
imitated also, as one who has produced, and is producing, 
works of infinite merit ; nay, such as must endure while the 
memory of illustrious men shall remain.^ . • • • 

I must not here omit to mention that the art of Mosaic, 
almost abandoned in all other places, is encouraged and kept 
in life by the most Serene Senate of Venice, and of this 



it7 Vafltfi*! notioe of Titian's works apparently ends with his own visit to 
Venice in 1506. In 1567 Titian wrote to the Duke of Urbino oonoeming a 
Hadonna sent him, and to Cardinal Farnese regarding the sending of a Mag- 
dalen and of a Peter Martyr. Later he sent a St Catherine (which has dis- 
appeared, as has also the Peter Martyr). Frescoes at Pieve di Cadore by 
Titian*8 pnpils from his designs foUowed, and the St Lawrence was sent to 
Philip IL, as well as a nnde Venns. Next the allegories for the Brescian 
town-hall were finished, litigation regarding their price ensued, and they 
perished by fire in 1576. In 1571 Titian wrote to Philip that for eighteen 
yean he had not zeoeiyed one quattrino for the paintings which he had for- 
warded to Spain. October 7, 1571, the great victory of Lepanto took place 
and Philip ordered Titian to paint a picture of the king presenting his infant 
son to the Madonna, while a fettered Turk fnznished the allusion to the recent 
victory. The picture is in Madrid, and a Christ Crowned with Thorns, painted 
nearly at the same time, is at Munich ; this picture was presented by Titian 
to Tintoretto at the request of the latter, who placed the work in his own 
studio. This same subject, with certain variations, exists also at the Louvre. 
In June, 1574, Henri IIL of France, passing through Venice, where he was the 
guest of the Republic, visited Titian, then hale, active, and ninety-seven 
years old. In the same year the painter sent to Philip an itemized reminder, 
a list of fourteen pictures, of which exactly seven are sacred subjects, and seven 
are profane ; these were the unpaid pictures, and to them the painter adds the 
remark, *' with many others which I do not remember." On Febmary 27, 
1576, in his ninety-ninth year, Titian writes for the last time to the king, ask- 
ing again for the payment which never came. 

>*> A passage upon Paris Bordone is here omitted. 
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Titian has been the principal canse ; ^ seeing that so far as 
in him lies^ he has ever laboared to promote the exercise 
thereof^ and to procure respectable remuneration for thoee 
who practise the art.^^ Various works have thus been 
undertaken in the Church of San Marco^ the old Mosaics 
having been almost wholly restored^ and this mode of de- 
lineation being now brought to all the perfection of which 
it is susceptible^ exhibits consequently a very different as- 
pect from that displayed in Florence and Bome, at the time 
of Oiotto^ Alesso Baldoyinetti^ the Ohirlandai, or the Minia- 
turist Gherardo. All that has been done in Venice has been 
executed after the designs of Titian and other excellent 
painters^ who have made coloured Cartoons for the same ; 
thus the works are brought to perfection, as may be seen in 
the portico of San Marco, where there is a Judgment of 
Solomon, so beautiful that it could scarcely be executed 
more delicately with the pencil and colour. In the same 
place is the Genealogical Tree of Our Lady, by Ludoyico 
Bosso ; the Sibyls and Prophets are admirably represented 
in this work, which is carefully conjoined, and displays ex- 
cellent relief. But in the art of Mosaic there are none who 
have distinguished themselves more highly in our times than 
have Valeric and Vincenzio Zuccheri, natives of Treviso, 
many stories by whom may be seen in San Marco ; those 
from the Apocalypse may more particularly be specified : in 
this work the four Evangelists, under the form of various 
animals, are seen to surround the Throne of God : the Seven 

is» Although some of these late mosaics are as pictnies fine compoBitioiiB, 
they are as roooaics infinitely inferior to those executed by the Bjnantinea 
and by the Venetians of the early centuries. 

^^ Messrs. Crowe and Gavaloaselle have Justly remarked that notwithstand- 
ing the very large number of Titian^s letters which we posaess, the in- 
sight which we gain of his character is muoh less than might be expected 
— ^most of his letters are on business. 

>" Among Titian^s pupila or followers were Tintoretto, Andrea Bohiayone, 
Paris Bordone, Savoldo, Nadalino, Polidoro Veneziano, Baldrini, Magana^ 
Nicoola Frangipani, Santo Zago, Girolamo da Treviso, Cristoforo Rosa, Boni* 
fazio, n Moretto, Preterazsano, Mazza, Mario Verdlzzoti, Francesco Bassano, 
Palma Giovine, as well as some Flemings and Spaniards. See M. Lafenestace, 
L$ TUim^ p. 28L 
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Candlesticks, and other things, are also represented so ad- 
mirably well, that to him who looks at them from below, 
they appear to be paintings in oiL There are besides namer« 
ons small pictares by those artists, and these are filled with 
figores which look — ^I do not say like paintings only — ^but 
like miniatures, and yet they are made of stones joined to- 
gether. There are portraits, moreoyer, of various person- 
ages ; the Emperor Charles Y. that is to say, with Fer- 
dinand his brother, who succeeded him in the Empire, 
Maximilian, son of Ferdinand and now Emperor, the most 
Illustrious Cardinal Bembo, the glory of our age, and the 
Magnifico • • . all executed so carefully, with so much 
harmony, so admirable a distribution of light and shadow, 
and such exquisite tints of the carnations (to say nothing of 
other qualities), that no better or more perfect works of the 
kind could possibly be conceived.^ ^ ^ 

iM In 1S76 Titian bonght a place of burial in th« Frail Churoh for tlie 
prioe of a Pietd, whioh ha waa to have added to tboae two orowning gloriea of 
Venetian deooratiye art, the Assomption and the Madonna of Ck Peaaro, that 
already decorated the church. A qnanel, however, having oocnrxed between 
the monies and the painter, the latter wUled that he shoold be buried in the 
Pieve of Cadore. The grand canvas of the Pietd^ almost a monochrome, ia 
in a way one of the roost powerful pictures which the wonderful centnry-old 
painter created ; it now stands in the Accademia, poignant in its impression 
and pathetic in its snggestiveness, Palma Giovine having ** reverently com- 
pleted and dedicated to God what Titian left nnfinished." 

>** On August 27, 1576, Titian died of the plague in the midst of a stricken 
dty at his house of Biri Grande. The laws established to guard against con- 
tagion were set aside for the great dtisen, who was foUowed by the canona of 
8i Hark to his grave in the FrarL 

1B4 Titian stands at the head of the school of Venice as the typical rep- 
resentative of its strength and weakness. Color is the marking element of 
Venetian painting Jast as form is that whioh dominates in Florentine art, 
and because Titian was the chief of a color-school it has beoome the custom 
to caU him the greatest oolorist who ever lived. Such characterization is not 
critical ; Titian was the foremost artist of Venice, not because he was her 
greatest master of color, but because no other Venetian painter possessed so 
many at the essential qualities of great art in so fnU a measure. Rounded 
completeness is what stamps Titian as a master. Other painters may have 
equalled him in each single quality ; Veronese painted as easily and freely, 
but had not his dramatic instinct ; Tintoretto equalled his chUtro-^cfiro^ but 
had not his even excellence of execution ; Velasques had as much or more of 
breadth, but had not hia splendor of color ; Bnbena^a folk are as healthy and 
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Bartolommeo Bozzato has also worked on the Ghnrch of 
San Marco : he is the rival of the Znccheri^ and has ac- 
quitted himself in a sufficiently praiseworthy manner ; bnt 
that which has most effectually contributed to the success 
of all these artists^ has without doubt been the superintend- 

robnst, but not m grand or beantifnl ; Vaadyok'B people are as elegant as those 
in Titian*8 most oonrtly portraits, but they are not as f oroef al and yitaL Titian 
united all the qualities in an adequate degree ; if ever an aitistio equipment was 
teres atgue rotundus^ it was that of Tiziano VeoeUio, but above all else towered 
the artistes personality, his sense of serene grandeor informing his entire teoh- 
nical aohievement, and setting him among the greatest artists who have lived 
in modem timet. This grand feeling is not awfnl, as with Miobelangdo, or 
profoundly poignant, as with Rembrandt, it partakes rather of stately nobil- 
ity, such sa belonged to **" the most serene Repablio ** whose son he was, bnt it 
is always present in his work, and it saves him even when he is oareless snd 
nneqnal to himself. 

In taking his qnaUties eolor, drawing, handling, movement, and oom- 
position— into consideration, oolor comes first by right of his sohool, and 
here immediately we see that to call him the greatest of oolorists is arbitraiy. 
Veronese, in large compositions, more than equalled him in color-splendor ; 
Giorgione at least equalled his color-depth, and no color could be more serendy 
golden than that of Bellini^s Frari Madonna ; but Titian had at once enough 
of golden strength, enough of depth, enough of ^dat ; his color, profound and 
powerful per m, impresses us more than that of the others, because he brought 
more of other qualities to enforce it 

Another trite observation is that Titian was not a draughtsman ; iZ colorito 
di TizidhOt il dUegno di Michelangelo, wrote Tintoretto upon his studio wall, 
and truly Titian had not the science in drawing of the greatest Tuscsns. For 
though Venetians did not lack knowledge nor Florentines feeling, the bent of 
the school by the Axno was scientific, that of the school in the lagoons was tem- 
peramental, and no Venetian (Paolo OaUari was a landsman of Verona) could 
oonstruct as well as many a Florentine. Titian^s hands often look as if puffed 
and swollen ; the cranial construction, the outline of cheek-bone and temple of 
his Laura Dianti, his Flora, his Isabella d* Este, is lacking in subtility, is slmcst 
wooden in spite of the beauty of his sitter, and one knows that the fault was 
in the artist, not in the modeL Again, the great paiuter was so intent upon 
his effect that he sometimes (not in his best work) sacrificed construction, and 
ceased to be artisticslly completa But when he chose he drew weU ; his Peter 
Martyr, his Pesaro Madonna, are adequate in all respects, and unequalled in 
many respects. 

Color had been the gift of the Byzantines to the earliest Venetians, but 
with Giorgione and Titian a new element entered into Italian painting— the 
element of freedom and robustness in the handling of pigment. In the fif- 
teenth century each different portion of a picture was lovingly caressed for 
its own sake ; in the sixteenth, detail was wholly subordinated to general efiect, 
the free, sweeping, rapid handling of Titian and Veronese compelled the 
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ence of Titian, with tlie designs prepared for these Mosaics 
by his hand. In addition to the aboye-mentioned and 
others^ who have been disciples of Titian, there was besides 
a certain Oirolamo, of whom I know no other name than 
Girolamo di Tiziano. 

admiration of Vaaari in spite of hia Tnioan training, and changed the face of 
art ; many sabtilitiea of handling have been added in later times, but no paint- 
ing could be freer or simpler than that of Veronese's Cana, of some of Titian's 
portraits ; such work prepared the way for Rubens, Bembrandt, and Velasquez. 

When we consider the quality of moyoment in pictures it must be admitted 
that Titian preferred a grand tranquillity, but since he was essentially dra- 
matic in his feeling, he could always suit the liveliest moyement, as with his 
little Loves of thePrado, or violent movement, as with his Peter Martyr, to his 
dramatic situation. In the latter picture his figures have been called Michel- 
angeleaque ; it is certain that the great Tuscan has given an impulse, but 
these figures are not in the least like Michelangelo's ; they, like their brawny, 
tawny, striding brothers of the Salute ceilings, are intensely Titianesque. 

In composition he was unequal ; when at Ms best he was magnificent. He 
oould be scenic without being theatiioal, and«in his Presentation and hia 
Pesaio Madonna be set the stage for Veronese to develop his pageants 
npcn. And in his best work Titian was a composer in the very highest sense 
of the word, for he made everything, as in his Entombment, play its part in 
the harmony, line, mass, color, light, and landscapa But he was uneven in 
composition ; if you take away the essential Venetian quality of color from 
the Assumption, the Pesaro Madonna, the ISntombment, they still re- 
main fine in black and white ; subjected to a similar process some of Titian's 
pictures seem confused heaps of figures ; the Ariadne and Bacchus, for in- 
stance, or the Eeee Homo of Vienna, appear disjointed and carelessly com' 
prehended as compositions. 

With Giorgione and Titian modem landscape enrew into being. Pure and 
noble backgrounds had been seen in the work of Perugino and of the Um- 
briaus, but here, in the pictures by the men who came from the Tn4>nTitftiii 
countxy between the Alps and the sea, there was a new expansion of Nature, 
which began, too, in such pictures as the Entombment to play a dramatic part, 
and to emphasise the hnman passions expressed by the figures. Passion was 
relegated by Titian wholly to his great compositions ; this creator of an army 
of poitiaits was not a psychologist like Lotto ; his portraits are almost too 
magnificently serene to seem fully characterized ; they are all lords and ladies, 
for the ** Count Palatine," and *' Knight of the Gk>lden Spur," was a true 
court painter ; nevertheless some of his people are so real that we seem to have 
known them personally, and such masterpieces as V Homme au OarU and 
more than one other may rank with any that have been painted. With hia 
qualities and his failings Titian incarnates his school ; the musical simile 
comes instinctively in thinking of Venetian art, and in the music of the 
Adriatic city, Titian's is that of the organ, xonndedf sonorous, deep, com- 
^'~' all tones in fnll-ohorded harmony. 



JAOOPO SANSOVmO, SCULPTOR AND ARCHl- 

TEOT 

[BomliaS; diedlSm] 

BmuocuuPHT.— Temaoia) Vita di Jacopo Safuaoino^ Yenioe, 17S3; 
SagredOf di Jacopo JSamovino atti deW Aeeademia Vetuta delU BdU Arii^ 
Yenioe, I8SO1 Sohoenfeld, Andr9a Sanaooino und teifn Sehule, Stuttgart, 
1881. &ule Molinier, F«niM, Pu^i^ 188a The bnildinge and interior 
daoorstlon of Saneo^ino may be studied in many ■umptnoiui illoatrated worksi 
aooh aa Ongania'e magnifioent folio San Ifareo, hia Oalle e Canali^ in Ci- 
oognaxa and Selvatioo among the old, in Sohata and Paoletfel among reo«it 
workik 

THE fomily of the Tatti has its records in the oommimal 
books of Florence, and that from so early a period as 
the year 1300 ; ^ bnt the hoase took its origin from 
Lncca,' one of the most noble cities of Tuscany ; always 
remarkable for actiye and honourable men : this house of 
Tatti was most especially favoured by that of Medici, and 
from the Tatti family descended that Jacopo of whom we 
are now to write. He was the son of an Antonio, a very es- 
timable person, and of Francesca his wife, who gave birth 
to the child in the month of January, 1477.' In his first 

> Yaaari did not Include the life of SanaoTino in hia first edition. In the 
■eoond edition of 1668 (published before the death of Jaoopo Tatti) his life is 
given, bnt is neoeasazily incomplete. In 1670, the year of Sanaovino^s death, 
Yaaari published a ieparaU and amplified life of the artist, which is the one 
giren here. A few oopies of it were published and Bottari did not know of 
its existenoe; fortunately Jaoopo Moralli came upon a copy of it and re- 
printed it in Venice in 1789. 

* Milanesi says (VII., p. 486, note 2) that the Tatti family oame from Pog- 
gibonsi, not Lucca, aa stated by Vasari. 

* According to the baptismal registers of Florence, Jaoopo was bom in 1486 ; 
his full name was Jaoopo d' Antonio di Jaoopo Tatti, or del Tatta ; his father 
was a mattress-maker. Temania and others have believed that Sansorino was 
bom in 1479, but doooments\aTe proved that 1486 was the year of hia birth* 
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years the boy was sent^ as is nsaal^ to acquire the mdiments 
of learning, wherein he displayed much intelligence : he 
soon began to study drawing of himself > and gave evidence, 
in a certain sort, that nature had disposed him to the study 
of design rather than that of letters, since he went very 
reluctantly to school, and was most unwilling to undertake 
the difficult acquirement of grammar. 

His mother, whom he strongly resembled, perceiving this, 
and desiring to aid his genius, caused him to be secretly 
taught drawing, with the intention of making him a sculp- 
tor, perhaps in emulation of the rising glory of Michel- 
agnolo Buonarroti, then very young. She may, perhaps, 
have also thought it a favourable augury that the latter and 
her son Jacopo were both bom in the same street, the Via 
Santa Maria namely, which is near the Via Ghibellina.* 
But the boy was meanwhile on the point of being devoted to 
trade, which he liked even less than grammar, and he op- 
posed himself in such sort to this purpose, that his father 
ultimately permitted him to follow his own inclination. 

At that time there had come to Florence the sculptor, 
Andrea Oontucci, of Monte Sansovino, a place near Arezzo, 
much talked of in our days as the birthplace of Pope Julius 
III. Having acquired a great name in Spain as well as in 
Italy, Oontucci was the best sculptor and architect, after 
Michelagnolo, then known to our Art : he was then occu- 
pied with the execution of two figures in marble ; ^ and with 
him Jacopo was placed that he might study the art of 
the sculptor. Andrea soon perceived that the young man 
promised to become very eminent, and neglected no pre- 
caution calculated to render him worthy of being known as 
his disciple ; he became much attached to him moreover, 

« Ifiohelsngelo was not bom in tbe Via Santa Maria, nor yet in Florence, 
but in Oapreeei See the Life of Midhelangelo, page 87 of the pneeent Tolnme. 
Taaari, in hii fint edition, eayi that Michelangelo wai bom in Florence. In 
hia aeoond edition he oorreoted the error, but allowed the miatake to creep 
into hia life of SanaoTino. 

« The fignrea oyer one of the doora of San Giovanni in Florenoe, whioh are 
atOl in iUu, 

IV.-20 
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and being as much loved by Jacopo in return, Contncci 
taught the youth with much affection, and it was thus soon 
believed that the disciple would ultimately equal his mas- 
ter, nay perhaps surpass him. The attachment of these two 
was indeed of such a character that being almost like father 
and son, Jacopo was no longer called De' Tatti, but Sanso- 
vino, and as he was then named, so is he now and ever will 
be called. 

When Jacopo began to exercise his art he was so power- 
fully aided by Nature, that although he was not particularly 
studious, nor very diligent in his work, yet in whatever 
he did there was a grace and facility, with a certain ease, 
which was very pleasing to the eyes of the artists, seeing 
that every draught, sketch, or outline of his, displayed a 
boldness and animation which it has been given to but 
few among the sculptors to possess. The intercourse and 
friendship subsisting in their childhood between Jacopo 
and Andrea del Sarto, was also very useful to them both ; 
pursuing the same manner in design, they exhibited a 
similar grace in execution, the one in painting, the other in 
sculpture; and as they frequently conferred together on 
the difficulties of Art, Jacopo meanwhile making models 
for Andrea, they assisted each other greatly. And that 
this is true we have proof in the picture of San Francesco, 
executed for the Nuns of the Via Pentolini, and in a San 
Oiovanni Evangelista,* which was taken from an exquisite 
mould in terra, which Sansovino made in those days, in 
competition with Baccio da Montelupo. 

For it chanced that at this time the Guild of Porta Santa 
Maria was about to have a statue in bronze, cast for a niche 
of Or San Michele, which is opposite to the Wool-Shearers : 
but although Jacopo's model was the more beautiful, yet 
Montelupo, as being an older master, obteuned the commis- 
sion. This model, which is a most exquisite one, is now 
in possession of the heirs of Nanni Unghero. Sansovino 

* This wmi the fignre of Si. John in Andrea del Sartors Madonna of the 
Harpies, now in the Tribnne of the UflBii 
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was then the friend of Nanni> for whom he prepared 
the large models in clay^ of Angels in the form of chil- 
dren> with one for a figure of San Niocold, of Tolentino^ 
which were afterwards canred in wood, with the aid of 
SansoTino ; all these figures being of the size of life. They 
were placed in the Chapel of San Niccold, in the Ghnrch 
of Santo Spirito. 

Becoming known, by the productions here ennmerated, 
to all the Florentine agists, and being considered a yonng 
man of great genius and excellent character, Jacopo, to his 
infinite delight, was taken to Bome by Giuliano da San 
Oallo, architect of Pope Julius II., when the statues of the 
Belyedere attracting him beyond measure, he set himself to 
copy the same. Now Bramante, who was also architect to 
Pope Julius, holding the first place, and having rooms in 
the Belvedere, chanced to see the designs of Jacopo, with 
a nude figure of clay, in a recumbent attitude, holding a 
vase for ink, which he had also made ; and these things 
pleased him so much that he began to favour the youth, 
and ordered him to make a large copy in wax, of the Lao- 
coon, which he was also having copied by other artists, in- 
tending to cast it in bronze.'' These artists were Zaccheria 

Zacchi,^ of Yolterra, the Spaniard^^Aljg2^£g]g£tlfitl0» ^^^ 
Yecchio,* of Bologna. When all had completed their work, 
Bramante showed the models to Raffaello Sanzio of IJrbino, 
inquiring of him which he thought the best. It was then 
judged by Baffaello that Sansovino had greatly surpassed 
the others ; wherefore, by the advice of Domenico, Cardi- 
nal Orimani, Bramante was commanded to have the model 
of Jacopo cast in bronze. The mould was prepared accord- 
ingly, and the metal, being cast, succeeded to perfection ; 
being then polished, the group was given to the Cardinal, 

* Aretino had Buiaoyiiio make a amaU plaater eopy of the LaooOon m 
1526 to give to the Maiqtda of Maatna. 

* Acoording to Temaaza this artist wai called Zari ; the Giimti edition of 
Vaaari prints the name as Zaohi and Zasii 

* n Veochio was Domenioo Aimo, oalled n Varignana ; see MilaneBi, TIL, 
p. 489, note 3. 
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who yalaed it all his life no less than the antique, and at 
his death he beqaeathed it as a work of great importance to 
the most Serene Signoria of Venice, by whom, after it had 
been kept for some years in the Hall of the Council of Ten, 
it was finally given to the Cardinal of Lorraine, who took 
it to France, in the year 1534. While Sansoyino was thus 
daily acquiring reputation in Borne, Oiuliano da San Gallo, 
who had kept him in his own house in the Borgo Vecchio, 
fell ill, and leaving Bome, was taken in a litter to Florence, 
for change of air. Thereupon Bramante found a dwelling 
for Jacopo, still in the Borgo Vecchio ; but in the Palace of 
Domenico della Bovere, Cardinal of San Clemente, where 
Pietro Perugino was at that time lodging, he being engaged 
with the painting of a ceiling, for Pope Julius, in a room 
of the Torre Borgia. 

There, Pietro having remarked the fine manner of San- 
sovino, caused him to prepare numerous models in wax for 
his use ; among the rest a Deposition from the Cross, in 
full relief, with many figures, the ladders used for the depo* 
sition, and other things ; a very beaatiful work it was. All 
these models were afterwards collected by Messer Giovanni 
Gkkddi, and they are now in his house on the Piazza of the 
Madonna in Florence.^® Sansovino then became known to 
the Cortonese painter. Maestro Luca Signorelli ; to Braman- 
tino da Milano ; Bernardino Pinturicchio ; Cesare Cesa- 
riano, who was at that time in high repute for his Commen- 
taries on Vitruvius ; and to many other persons of genius 
and renown flourishing at that period. Bramante then de- 
sired that Sansovino should be presented to Pope Julius, 
and commissioned him to restore certain works of antiquity, 
which he did with so much care and grace that His Holiness, 
and all who beheld them, considered it impossible that they 
could have been done better. 

Stimulated by the praises he received, and eager to sur- 

*• TioB model was sold from Oma Gaddi In 1766 to Hngford, an BngUah 
painter, then to one Gigli, who sold it to the Bonth Keniington Hneeam. Set 
J. 0. BobmM>n*B Oatalogne of Italian Sonlptim, pp. IStMOS. 
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pass his preyions performances^ Sansovino then devoted 
himself so zealously to his studies that, being of a somewhat 
delicate constitution, he became seriously ill, and was com- 
pelled to return to Florence for the saving of his life; 
happily, however, his native air, the aid of youth, and the 
cares of his physicians, quickly restored him to health. 
Now, Messer Piero Pitti was then desirous of having a Ma- 
donna in marble executed for that front of the Mercato 
Nuovo, in Florence, where the clock is, and as there were 
many able young artists as well as old masters then in Flor- 
ence, he thought the work ought to be given to him who 
should make the best model. He consequently had one 
prepared by Baccio da Montelupo, another by Zaccheria 
Zacchi, of Yolterra, who had also returned that same year 
to Florence, with one by Baccio Bandinelli, and a fourth by 
Sansovino. They were then compared ; when Lorenzo 
Credi, an excellent painter as well as a man of much judg- 
ment and goodness, declared the honour and the commis- 
sion to belong of right to Sansovino, an opinion wherein 
the other judges, artists, and all who understood the matter 
fully concurred. 

But although the work was adjudged to him accordingly, 
the procuring and bringing down the marbles were so much 
delayed by the envy and malicious contrivances of Averardo 
da Filicaja, who greatly favoured Bandinello and detested 
Sansovino ; that the latter, in consideration of these delays, 
was ordered meanwhile to execute one of the large figures 
of the Apostles in marble, which were to be placed in the 
Church of Santa Maria del Fiore. He therefore made the 
model of a San Jaoopo" (of which, when it was finished, 
Messer Bindo Altoviti took possession) ; and, working with 
all diligence, he conducted the Statue very successfully to 
completion. An admirable figure it is, showing in every 
part the patient study with which it has been executed ;, 
the arms and hands are clearly and finely detached ; the 

" Ordered in 1511, and ezeoated in 1518, it is in 9Uu. It is an ezi^eiit 
^rk and ia far more realiatio than moet of Sanaovino*! atatnea. 
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draperies are well arranged, and the whole is finished with 
so much arty and exhibits such perfect grace, that no better 
work in marble can be seen. And here Sanfiovino showed 
the method in which draperies should be executed, in such 
a manner as to detach them clearly from the figure, having 
treated these with so much delicacy, and rendered them so 
natural, that in some parts he has brought the marble to the 
subtlety of texture usual in the folds, edges, and hems of 
the real vestment, a work of great diflSculty, and demand- 
ing much time, skill, and patience, if the attempt be to 
succeed in such sort as to exhibit the perfection of art. 
This statue remained in the House of Works, from the time 
when it was finished to the end of the year 1565, when 
it was placed in the Church of Santa Maria della Fiore, 
to do honour to the arrival of the Queen Joanna of Aus- 
tria, wife of Don Francesco de' Medici, Prince of Florence 
and Siena. It is considered to be a work of extraordinary 
merit, as are the figures of the other Apostles, executed by 
different masters for that place, as we have related in their 
Lives. 

At the same time Sansovino executed for Messer Qiovanni 
Gaddi, a Venus on a Shell, in marble ; this was a most beau- 
tiful figure, as was the model for the same, which was in the 
house of Messer Francesco Montevarchi, but was destroyed 
in the flood of 1558. Sansovino executed a Boy also for 
Oiovanni Gaddi, with a Swan, which was as beautiful a work 
as could be made of marble ; he did many other things for 
the same person, who still has these productions in his house. 
For Messer Bindo Altoviti he directed the construction of 
a most costly Chimney-piece, in macigno, finely carved by 
Benedetto da Bovezzano, and which was erected in his house 
at Florence, where Sansovino executed a Story in small 
figures with his own hand, as the Frieze of that chimney- 
piece; representing therein the God Vulcan and other 
heathen deities, all of great beauty. But most beautiful of 
all were two Boys placed on the summit of this work, 
and supporting the arms of the Altoviti family ; but these 
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have been taken away by the Signor Don^Lnigi di Toledo 
(who now dwells in the house of Messer Bindo^) and have 
been placed on a Fountain in the Oarden, which Don Luigi 
possesses behind the Seryite Monastery. 

Two other Children of extraordinary beauty, also in 
marble and by the hand of this master, are in the house of 
Gioyan Francesco Ridolfi; these being likewise the sup- 
porters of an Escutcheon of Arms. The works here de- 
scribed caused SansoTino to be considered a most excellent 
and graceful artist by all Florence, and by every one con- 
nected with art ; wherefore Oiovanni Bartolini, having built 
a house* in the Gualfonda, requested him to execute a 
Bacchus in marble, represented by a youth the size of life ; 
when, the model being made by Sansovino, was found to be 
entirely satisfactory,^ and Giovanni having supplied him 
with the marble, he set to work with a good will, that gave 
wings both to his thoughts and hands. But the figure was 
not hastily done ; on the contrary, he studied it with the 
most intense care, and to promote the perfection of the 
form, he set himself to copy the figure of a certain disciple 
of his, called Pippo del Fabbro, whom he kept standing 
naked the greater part of the day.f ^ 

Having completed this statue, it was adjudged to be the 
best ever executed by a modem master, Sansovino having 
overcome a difficulty no longer attempted ; one arm of the 

*BMd "hftTing built a mmiiier-hoaBe in hia garden in the Gnalfonda" 
laoendofaiUo murare nd nto giardino di OttcUfonda una easotta), 

t Intercalate here '* although it was in winter'* {aneor chefune di vemo), 

** The Bacohna of Sanaoyino (now in the BargeUo), certainly one of the 
beet things he erer did in sonlptnref is at onoe elegant and surprisingly indi- 
▼idoal for a work of Sansovina Yet, says Perkins, in his Historical Hand- 
book of Italian Scnlptnre (p. 242), it is ^* less precious than a chip of marble 
from the workshop of a Donatello or a Desiderio.** 

>* Poor Pippo del Fabbro (the Blacksmith's Joey) went mad either from over- 
work or from standing too long in the snn with hii head uncovered. His in- 
sanity took the form of climbing into strange places, finding pedestals in a 
word, and there standing for an hour at a time in the pose of an apostle or 
nint or warrior, but most frequently in the pose of Sansovino's Bacchus, 
which he could never forget. Vasari told this story in the Giunti edition of 
his Uvea. 
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figure being fully detached and raised in the air^ while a 
Tazza, cut from the same piece of marble, is held aloft in 
the hand, or rather, so delicate and subtle is the work, by 
the fingers, whereon it is so lightly poised, that they scarcely 
appear to touch it. The attitude of the figure is, besides, so 
well calculated for effect, as seen on all sides, it is so nicely 
balanced, and so admirably arranged ; the form is so well 
proportioned, the limbs are so finely attached to the trunk, 
and the whole statue is so exquisitely finished, that while 
looking at, or even touching it, one would be more disposed 
to belieye it the living fiesh than a mere piece of stone. At 
a word, the renown this work has obtained is not in any way 
more than, or even equal to, its due ; it was visited while 
Oioyanni lived, with the utmost admiration, alike by na- 
tives and strangers ; but Giovanni being dead, his brother 
Oherardo gave it to the Duke Cosimo, who keeps it in his 
apartments with other beautiful statues. For the same 
Giovanni, Sansovino made a Crucifix in wood, which is now 
in the house of the Bartolini family, with many works by 
the ancients and by Michelagnolo. 

In the year 1514 rich preparations were to be made in 
Florence for the arrival of Leo X. in that city, when the 
Signoria and Giuliano de' Medici gave orders for triumphal 
arches of wood, which were to be constructed in various 
parts of the city. For many of these Sansovino made the 
designs ; and, in company with Andrea del Sarto, he under- 
took to adorn the whole facade of Santa Maria del Fiore ; 
this they decorated with statues, stories, and architectural 
ornaments in wood, after a manner which it would be well 
if we could have retained, instead of that in the Teutonic 
manner which we now have.^^ I say nothing of the canopies 

*« In ipite of YMftri*! oaihoUoity, and in ipite of the £Mi thai a oritioal, 
wan following a creatlTe, period of Tosoan art| the biographer had not 
reaohed the point where a late Benaijuanoe Ja^ade oould leem to him 
ont of plaoe on AmoIfo*B Ohnreh and beside 6iotto*i tower. BTidently 
Yaaari would not hare understood the passionate oontroyenj of the "tri- 
eospidal ^ and ** basilioal** factions of 18TS, as to the oompletioa of the/ofods 
of Saate Usria del Fiore. 
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in cloth, with which, on the festivals of San Oiovanni and 
other solemnities, it has been cnstomary to cover the Piazza 
of Santo Maria del Fiore and that of San Giovanni, having 
spoken of them sufficiently elsewhere, but confine myself to 
the remark, that beneath this canopy Sansovino decorated 
the fa9ade with a triumphal arch of the Corinthian Order, 
doable colamns, rising on a great basement on every side, 
with large niches between them, wherein were figures of the 
Apostles in fall relief. Above these were stories in mezzo- 
rilievo, having the appearance of bronze, the subjects taken 
from the Old Testament ; some of them may still be seen in 
the house of the Lanfredini on the Lung' Arno. Over all 
were projecting architraves, friezes, and cornices, with varied 
and beautiful fronfcons. In the angles of the arches, and 
beneath them, in the thickness of the same, were beautiful 
stories painted in chiaro-scuro by Andrea del Sarto, and the 
whole work was such that when Pope Leo saw it, he declared 
it to be a pity that the front of the church, as erected by the 
German Amolf o, had not been of similar character. 

On the same occasion, Sansovino made a Horse, formed of 
clay and shearings of wool, which was erected on a pedestal 
of masonry ; the animal was rearing, and beneath him lay 
a figure of nine braccia ; this work also pleased the Pope 
greatly by its power and boldness, wherefore Sansovino was 
taken by Jacopo Salviati to kiss the feet of His Holiness, 
who received him very kindly. The Pontiff then returning 
to Florence after his conference with King Francis I. at 
Bologna, Sansovino received orders to construct a Triumphal 
Arch at the gate of San Gallo ; and, not degenerating from 
his former self, he completed it as he had done the others, 
enriched with statues and pictures finely executed, that is 
to say, and beautiful to a marvel. 

His Holiness having afterwards resolved that the fagade 
of San Lorenzo should be constructed in marble, Sansovino, 
while Baffaello and Michelagnolo were expected from Rome, 
prepared a design for the same by order of the Pope, who, 
being pleased therewith, caused Baccio d'Agnolo to make 
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from it a model in wood^ which was most beautiful ; Buonar* 
roto had meanwhile prepared another^ and was commanded 
to repair with Sansovino to Pietrasanta, where the two 
artists found marble in plenty ; but the difficulties of trans- 
port caused the loss of so much time that when they returned 
to Florence the Pope had gone back to Eome. They both 
followed him, however, with their models, each for himself ; 
but when Jacopo arrived, Michelagnolo was already showing 
his model to the Pope at the Torre Borgia ; and whereas the 
former had expected to receive the commission for a part of 
the statues, at least under Buonarroto, who had given him 
reason to expect as much, he found on arriving in Bome 
that Michelagnolo was determined to keep all for himself." 
Nevertheless, and as he did not wish to have his journey 
for nothing, Sansovino resolved to remain in Bome for the 
study of architecture as well as sculpture. He then under- 
took the execution in marble of a Madonna with the Divine 
Child in her arms, for the Florentine Francesco Martelli ; 
this group, somewhat larger than life and admirably finished, 
was placed on an Altar within the principal door of the 
Church of Sant' Agostino, on the right of the entrance.^ 
The plaster model for the work, Sansovino gave to the prior 
of the Salviati, who placed it in a chapel of his palace, 

>< Sansovino wrote Hiohelsngelo a savage letter, in which he aa maoh aa 
declared that the latter waa never known to speak weU of any man. (See 
a fragment of the letter in Anrelio Gottl's Vita di Michelangelo^ Vol. L, p. 
186.) Sig. Gotti is indignant at Saasovino^s oondnct toward the *'*' geneioos** 
and noble Michelangelo^ Vaaari, howeyer, Buonarroti's reverential and lov- 
ing friend, has shown again and again that Michelangelo was irritable and 
oensorions. He seems to have had a noble heart, and was often generous in 
the highest sense, but had a quick temper and a sharp tongue, only too apt at 
wounding others. 

1* It is stiU in sUu. This dignified Madonna, somewhat heavy, but surpris- 
ingly like a late Roman work, is covered with votive offerings, and site loaded 
with ornaments, with braoeleted arms 'and beringed fingers, the brown dis- 
fiolored marble backed against a wall shining with silver hearts and feet and 
hands, and her own foot, now worn away by kisHes, sheathed in gilded metaL 
She is one of the strangest sights in Rome, and is by no means without 
beauty, or at least pioturesqueness, in the yellow light of the lamps that bum 
before her. 
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beside the Piazza of San Petro at the end of the Borgo 
NnoYO. No long time afterwards he made a Statue of San 
Jacopo in marble, four braccia high^ for the Altar of a 
Chapel which Cardinal Alborense had bnilt in the Church 
of the Spaniards in Borne ; this also^ which is in a very grace- 
ful attitude and exhibits infinite judgment, procured the 
artist a great increase of fame ; and while he was yet engaged 
therewith, he received the commission to prepare plans 
and models for the Church of San Marcello, which belongs 
to the Servite Monks : this Church Sansoyino afterwards 
erected, and a very beautiful structure it is. 

Continuing to be employed in architecture, Sansoyino 
next built a beautiful Loggia for Messer Marco Cosci ; this 
is in the Flaminian Way,^^ on the road leading from Bome 
to the Pontemolle. For the '' Brotherhood of the Cruci- 
fied,'' which belongs to the Church of San Marcello, he 
made a Crucifix in wood, to be carried in procession, which 
is very graceful ; and for Antonio Cardinal di Monte he 
commenced a large building at his Yigna outside Bome, 
near the Acqua Vergine. It may be also, that a Portrait of 
the elder Cardinal Monte, which is now over a door in the 
Palace of Signer Fabiano at Monte Sansoyino, is by his 
hand. He built a commodious house for Messer Luigi 
Leoni, with a palace in Banchi, which belongs to the Gaddi 
family ; this was afterwards purchased by Filippo Strozzi ; 
it is handsome and richly decorated as well as yery commo- 
dious. 

Now in those days the Germans, Spaniards, and French 
had each built churches for themselyes in Bome, wherein 
they were now performing the offices, when the Florentines, 
&youred by Leo X., requested permission also to erect a 
church. Orders being giyen by the Pope accordingly to 
Ludoyico Capponi, who was Consul of the Florentines, it was 
resolyed that a large Churchy dedicated to St. John the 

>^ Yami in the original editionB, said inoorreotly the Appian Way. The 
eoReotion of the error wae saggeated by Bottari and adopted by later ed- 
iton 
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Baptist^ shonld be oonstracted behind the Banchi, at the 
commencement of the Strada Julia on the shore of the 
Tiber ; and this^ whether for size, magnificence^ cost^ or 
beauty of design^ was to surpass all the others. For that 
work Baffaelo da Urbino^ Antonio da Sangallo^ Baldassare 
da Siena, and Sansovino prepared designs in competition ; 
and the Pope having seen all, declared that of Jacopo the 
best, he having made a tribune at each angle of the church, 
with one of larger size in the centre, resembling that in the 
plan which Sebastiano Serlio gives in the second book of his 
work on Architecture. In this opinion all the heads of the 
undertaking agreed with the Pope, Sansovino received many 
proofs of favour, and the foundations for a portion of the 
church, about twenty-two yards in length, were begun. 
But there was not space enough for the building, more espe- 
cially as it was determined to have the front of the Church 
opposite to that of the houses in the Strada Julia ; the 
builders were consequently obliged to impinge upon the 
stream of the Tiber to the extent of full fifteen braccia, 
which pleased many, all the more, because the display as 
well as cost was the greater : it was therefore commenced as 
I have said, and more than forty thousand crowns " was 
spent thereon, a sum for which they might have erected 
half the walls of the Church. 

The works were proceeding rapidly, when Sansovino had 
a fall, which injured him so severely, that he determined to 
be taken to Florence, leaving the care of those foundations 
to Antonio da Sangallo. But no long time afterwards, the 
death of Pope Leo depriving the Florentines of so great a 
support and so splendid a Prince, caused the abandonment 
of the works, which remained suspended during the Pontifi- 
cate of Adrian YI. Pope Clement afterwards succeeding, 
Sansovino was ordered to return, and the Church was re- 
commenced, with the original designs. At the same time 
our artist undertook the sepulchral monuments of the Car- 

Mln the life of Antonio da San Gallo, p. 8, Vaiari nyi la^OOa TlM 
amoont given above ia pxobably nearer the oorreot fignre. 
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dinals of Aragon and Agen ; he began to prepare the mar- 
bles^ and made models for the figures ; all Borne was indeed 
then being * in his hands^ and works of the utmost impor- 
tance came pouring in upon him from all sides : his merits 
had been acknowledged by three Pontiffs^ Pope Leo in par- 
ticular having given him a Knighthood of St. Peter^ which 
he^ fearing he should die in his sickness, had sold. But it 
now pleased God to punish that city, and abase the pride of 
the Bomans ; wherefore it was permitted, that on the 6th of 
May, 1527, Bourbon should come with his army, and all 
Bome should be sacked and given up to fire and sword. 

This ruin, amidst which so many men of genius came to 
an evil end, compelled Sansovino, to his infinite loss, to de- 
part from the city, and he took refuge in Venice, whence 
he proposed to repair to France, where he had been invited 
to enter the service of the King. But halting in Venice, to 
provide himself with necessaries, having been despoiled of 
all, the Doge Andrea Oritti, a true friend of distinguished 
men, was told that he was there and desired to see him ; 
the rather as Cardinal Grimani had given him to understand 
that Sansovino would be just the person they wanted to re- 
store the Cupolas of San Marco, which is the principal 
Church of the Venetians, seeing that they, having become 
very old, and being, moreover, weak in the basements, and 
not well put together, were cleft in many parts, and threat- 
ened with absolute ruin. The Doge therefore caused our 
artist to be called, and receiving him very favourably, after 
many conversations, he gave him to know that he wished, 
or rather entreated, him to find a remedy for this misfor- 
tune, which Sansovino promised to do. Commencing the 
work accordingly, he raised scaffoldings within the Cupola, 
and, after much toil, contrived to secure the whole struct- 
ure, by means of massive beams, well and firmly chained 
together by strong iron bands ; he then added curtains of 

* A saperflnoiiB verb liM erept into Mm. Foiter'i translation ; the original 
nada atreifa gia Boma inpoter tuo literally he had all Rome in liis power ; 
that is to say, had ererything hia own way. 
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wood-work to the whole fabric, within and without, which 
done, he raised new walls, refonnding the piers by which 
the mass was supported, and so fortifying the entire build- 
ing that its stability was assured for oyer. All Venice stood 
amazed at his success, and the Doge was perfectly satisfied : 
nay, what was more to the purpose, that most illustrious 
Senate, convinced of his ability, appointed Jacopo Proto- 
master of the Signori Procuratori of San Marco ^* (the high- 
est office conferred by the Signoria on its architects and 
engineers), assigning to him the house of his predecessor, 
who had just died, with a suitable stipend. 

Having entered on his office, Sansovino began to fulfil 
the duties thereof with diligence ; those connected with the 
books and accounts of expenditure, as well as with the build- 
ing, giving his most earnest care to the details of that em- 
ployment, which are very numerous, and displaying the 
most courteous consideration for the Senators. And not 
only did he devote himself zealously to whatever could pro- 
mote the grandeur, beauty, and ornament of the Church, 
the Piazza, and the whole city, to an extent never before 
done by any man who had held his office ; but by the inge- 
nuity of his inventions, the promptitude of his actions, and 
the prudence of his administration, he lessened the outlay 
and improved the revenue, so that the Signoria was bur- 
dened with little if any expense. Among the ameliorations 
made by Jacopo, was the following : — In the year 1529, 
there were butchers' stalls between the two columns of the 
Piazza, with a number of small wooden booths, used for 
the vilest purposes, and a shame as well as deformity to the 
place, offending the dignity of the Palace and the Piazza, 
while they could not but disgust all strangers who made 
their ent]7 into Venice, by the side of San Giorgio. 

Sansovino, therefore, having convinced Andrea Gritti of 
the excellence of his plan, caused these booths and stalls to 

>* On April 1, 1S30, with » nlarj of eighty dnoatt » jmx, whieh wm gmda- 
•Uy inereaaedto two hnndred duoata, to iriiioh salary was alao added tiieiiii 
of a shop on the Piazia San Maroo. 
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be remoYed ; he then erected the bntchers' shops where they 
now are, and, adding to these certain stalls for the dealers in 
vegetables, he increased the revenues of the Procnranzia by 
seven hundred ducats yearly, while he beautified the Piazza 
and the city by the same act. No long time afterwards, he 
observed i^at by removing one house in the Merceria (near 
the clock, and on the way to the Eialto), which paid a rent 
of twenty-six ducats only, he could open a street into the 
Spadaria by which the value of the houses and shops all 
around would be much increased, he took down that house 
accordingly, thereby adding a hundred and fifty ducats to 
the income of the Procnranzia. He built the Hostelry of 
the Pellegrino, moreover, on the same site with another on 
the Campo Busolo ; and these together brought in four 
hundred ducats. His buildings in the Pescaria and other 
parts of the city, houses as well as shops, and erected at 
various times, were also of the utmost utility ; and altogether 
the Procnranzia gained by means of Sansovino, an addition 
of no less than two thousand ducats per annum, so that they 
might well hold him in esteem. 

At a subsequent period, our artist received orders from 
the Procurators, to commence the rich and beautiful Library, 
opposite to the Public Palace.^ The orders of architecture, 
Doric and Corinthian, the fine carvings, columns, capitals, 
cornices, half-length figures, and other decorations, executed 
without any consideration for the amount of cost, all oon« 
tribute to display an aggregate of beauty which renders the^ 
building a marvel.** The stucco work, the stories which 

s> On the night of Deoember 18, 1545, one of the arohee of thin bnilding f eU 
thxongh ; the Moident was oooudoned by the ioe whieh had aooamnlated dur- 
ing an ezoeptionaUy eevere winter. Sanaorino wm imprisoned, and only 
released by the interoeesion of powerful friends, among whom were Don Diego 
Mendoza, Pietro Aretino^ and Danese Gattaaeo, the sonlptor ; as it was he 
was heavily fined, thongh the Signoria erentually fonnd variona pretexts for 
restoring a good portion of the fine, thns by a truly Venetian policy of sabter- 
foge they prepared at onoe a salre for the offended dignity of the artist and 
of the Board of Worka 
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decorate the Halls, the rich pavements, the staircases adorned 
with pictures (as has been related in the Life of Battista 
Franco), every part, at a word, is most admirable ; to say 
nothing of the rich ornaments which give majesty and 
grandear to the principal entrance ; and all prove the vast 
ability of Sansovino.^ These works caused a notable change 
in the mode of building at Venice ; for whereas it was before 
the custom for houses and palaces to be erected all after one 
old fashion, without any variation, either on account of the 
difference in site, or for the sake of convenience ; they now 
began to build with new designs, a better manner, and some 
attention to the ancient rule of Vitrnvius, whether as re- 
garded their public or private constructions. * 
But returning to the Library : the best judges, and those 

>* K. Hanti {La Fin de la jRenaitsanee) oalli this work of SanBorino " the 
Qaeen of all Libnriea,*' offering ^^ an inimitable mingling of relief and of open- 
ing, an ease {aouplstte) and a harmony whioh defy aaalysiB.*' Bnrokhaidt (Z# 
Cicerotie, H, p. 240, edition of 1802) nys of it that it ia the ** moat beantifnl 
profane edifice of Italy," and that np to the time of ita erection " the whole 
Venetian Renaiaaanoe had been only the inheritreaa by hearsay of antiquity, 
if we oompare it [the rest of the inheritanoe] with thia aniqne work.*' The 
author fe^s that the city mnst nerer have tixed of this riohneaa and beaoty, 
bat adds that " the edifice ia essentially only a magnificent decoration, anoh 
as Venetians loved.** Given the task of building a library, something more 
characteristic, more expressive in design and proportion, might have been 
prodaoed. Nor need the aonvenir of Bzamante have been evoked : " it would 
have been enough to remember PemzEi, or the PaUadian Basilica of Vioenak 
For all that, it remains one of the most brilliant two-story galleries in the world, 
if not ihs most brilliant.** For the Libreria aee the very intereating pas- 
■agea, pp. 466-50, in Mr. RosseU StargiB*s Boropean Arohiteotore, New York, 
1896, and his remark that '* the effect of elaborate aculptore upon a front ia 
not aofBciently weighed by modem stndenta.** Mr. Btorgis adds that " those 
who have the opportuiity to see a modem Gothic front in Bbiigland, or a 
modem classic front in Paris, before and again after its earring haa been 
executed, ahonld note this important point The mechanical and copied 
Bcnlpture of many nineteenth oentory buildings has caused a certain reaction 
in some quarters in favor of design which idiaU be whoUy independent of 
oarving. TUs Venetian front of 1586 may join with the French portals of 
three hundred yeara before to declare that a building with sculpture belongs 
to a different and better class than a building without it.** The author goes 
on (op. cU.f p. 459) to draw an intereating parallel between the poaaibilttieB of 
applied sculpture in Soman imperial timea, and in the epoch of the Renais- 
sance to the advantage of the later epoch. 
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who have yisited many other parts of the worlds declare it to 
be without aa eqnal.^ 

Sansovino then built the Palace of Meeser Oioyanni Del« 
fino.^ It stands on the Grand Oanal^ beyond the Bialto> 
and opposite the Biva del Ferro : the cost of the fabric was 
thirty thousand ducats. The Palace of Messer Leonardo 
Moro, at San Girolamo^ also of great cost, and much re- 
sembling a fortress, is in like manner by Sansovino, as is 
that of Messer Luigi de' Garzoni, which is thirty paces 
larger in every direction than the Exchange of the Germans ; 
it lies without the city, at Ponte Oasale that is, and has the 
convenience of water conducted through every part of the 
building, which is adorned with fine figures, by the hand of 
Sansovino. But more beautiful than all is the Palace of 
Messer Giorgio Oomaro,* on the Grand Canal : it surpasses 
all the others in majesty, grandeur, and convenience ; nay^ 
is reputed to be, perhaps, the most splendid residence in Italy. 

Omitting the private buildings constructed by Sansovino, 
I restrict myself to recording that he also erected the 
Scuola and Brotherhood of the Misericordia,^ at the cost of 
a hundred and thirty thousand ducats : an immense fabric 
it is, and, when completed, will be the most superb edifice in 
Italy. The Church of Francesco della Vigna, which belongs 
to the Barefooted Friars, is also the work of this artist, and 
a very great and important one ; but the fa9ade was by 
another master.'' The Loggia of the Corinthian order 

** The Signocia of Venioe InoreMed Samorino'i yearly aelaiy from 80 dn- 
o«*i in 1529, to 300 daoate in 1544. They also paid his annual war-tax for him ; 
the said tax being one imposed upon erery Venetian, with the single exception 
oi. Titian, who was exempt. 

^ Now Palasio Manin. 

» The Oomer (Gornaio) family obtained from this snmptnons palace the 
name " Gorner della ea grande," the ** Oomari of the great honse.** It waa 
boilt in (1532), it is now the Prefectnxe. 

■*The Sonola della Miserioordia was never finished, bat still shows by 
what was began Uiat a most imposing building was contemplated. It waa 
begun in 150S, from Leopardi*s designs, continaed by Pietro Lombardo^ and 
taken up again by SansoTino in 168S. 

^ Thb/ofode is by Palladio ; Sansovino*! deaign for the fofode is shown oa 
IV.— 21 
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erected around the Campanile of San Marco, was of SanBO- 
yino's design : it has a rich decoration of colnmns, with four 
niches, wherein are four heantifnl figures, in bronze, some- 
what less than life : these also, with yarions figures and 
stories in basso-rilievo, are by the hand of Jacopo. This 
Loggia forms a beautiful basement to the Campanile, which 
is thirty-five feet wide on one of its fronts, and that is about 
the extent of Sansovino's work : ^ from the ground to the 
cornice, where are the windows of the belfry, the Campanile 
measures a hundred and sixty feet, and from the cornice to 
the corridor twenty-five. The dado above the cornice is 
twenty-eight and a half feet high, and from the platform of 
the corridor to the obelisk are sixty feet. On the obelisk is 
placed the small quadrangular basement, which supports the 
figure of the Angel, it stands six feet high ; and the Angel, 
which turns with every wind, is ten feet high ; so that the 
entire Bell-tower is two hundred and ninety-two feet high. 

But one of the richest, most beautiful, and most impos- 
ing edifices of this master is the Zecca (Mint) ^ of Venice, 

amedal, straok m 1584 by Andiea SpineUi Bee Temann, pi 820, oiiad by 
MihmeBi, YU., p. 504, note 1. 

*• This Loggetta, began by SansOTino In 1540, with its oloeely oarved snr- 
face guttering with refleotions from mazble and bionse, looks when seen as 
it is against the broad, bare brickwork of the massiTe Campanile, like the 
Yenioe of Aretino beside the Venice of Dandolo ; bat it is refined as weU as 
gay, and adds to the oharm of that most charming of aU piagze. Barokhardt 
says of it that it ib rather a piece of plastic decoration than aa arohiteotaiml 
work. The small statues in the niches, of Apollo^ Mercory , Minerva, and Beaoe, 
are elegant also ; they aze, as M. Mants has said {La Pin de la Jienaiuanee^ p. 
412), ** gpiriifieUn^ piotozeeqae, and eren piqnaat in exeention,'' and yet in 
looking at them one feels, in spite of their charm, that in soolptnze the Benais- 
sauoe has passed ita prime, and that the decline has oommenoed. 8anaoTino*s 
Bant* Jaoopo of the cathedral of Florenoe is fiw more viiile, fax more dosely 
allied to the figoree of the fiftemth century . 

*• Borckhardt says of the Mint (Zeooa) that ite grsfer style was intended 
by Sansorino to contrast with that of the Idbiary, and the anthor oonsiders 
that the oonrt of the building is perhaps more important than the fofoiU. 
Mr. Bnseell Sturgis says of the Zeoca (Buropean Arohitectare, New York, 
1806, pp. 454-50) that it is " a simple and workmanlike building *' and that 
" It is hard to imagine a more satisfactory building for civil or domeatio pur* 
..poaes in a style where variety is avoided and ornament focbidden.** 
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constmcted wholly of stone and iron^ without a particle of 
wood^ to secure it from the danger of fire. This is so com- 
modionsly arranged within^ for the convenience of the many 
laboarers working there^ that in the whole world there is 
not so strong or so well-ordered a treasury as that of Venice. 
It is all ia the Rustic order, and this^ not haying been previ- 
ou^^adopted in that city, caused much admiration there. 
The Church of Santo Spirito, on the Lagunes, is also by 
Sansovino ; a graceful and pleasing work.^ The fa9ade of 
San Oimignano, which gives splendour to the Piazza, with 
that of San Giuliano in the Merceria,*^ are both by that 
master, as is the rich Tomb of Prince Francesco Yeniero.® 
He built the new Vaults at the Bialto likewise ; and the 
design of these works is excellent, furnishing a commodious 
market to the peasantry and others who daily flock to Yen- 
ice with their merchandise. 

At the Misericordia, Sansovino undertook a new and re- 
markable construction for the Tiepoli ; that family had a 
large Palace, with apartments of regal splendour, on the 
Canal, but being badly founded within the waters, it was 
feared that the edifice would in a few years fall to the 
ground. Sansovino reconstructed the foundations, how- 
ever, with immense masses of stone, gave further support to 
the house itself with a marvellous system of piles, and the 
owners now inhabit their palace with the most perfect 
security. "Sot have these numerous fabrics prevented our 
artist from daily producing, for his recreation, great and 
beautiful works in marble and bronze. Over the Holy 
Water Vase belonging to the monks of the Ca Grande, for 
example, he has placed a figure of San Giovanni Battista in 
marble, which is most beautiful, and justly extolled.® At 

"* Sttn Spixito has been destroyed and San Gimignano as well, great changes 
having been made in the Piazza San Marco when the Library and the Pro- 
cnxatie were bnilt. 

*i Perkins (Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture) finds the statne of St 
Thomas of RaTenna over the door of San Ginliano one of SansoTino's best works. 

** He died in 1556 ; the tomb is in the church of San Salvadore. 

** The statne of St. John the Baptist is in the church of the Frari. 
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the Chapel of the Santo^ in Padua, moreover, there is a 
beautiful story in marble, representing a miracle of Sant' 
Antonio, by his hand : it is in mezzo-rilievo, and is greatly 
yalued by the Paduans.^ 

For the entrance to the Palazzo of San Marco, Sansovino 
is now preparing two colossal figures of Neptune and Mars,* 
to signify the power of the Bepublic, both by land and 
water. They are seyen braccia high, and promise to be 
yery beautiful. He has executed a fine statue of Hercules, 
for the Duke of Ferrara ; and in the Church of San Marco, 
there are six stories of mezzo-rilievo, in bronze, by his hand. 
They are one braccio high, and one and a half long : the 
subjects are taken from the Life of the Evangelist ; they are 
to be placed around a pulpit, and are greatly admired for 
their variety." Over the door of the same Church is a Ma- 
donna in marble, also by Jacopo ; it is the size of life, and 

MThis ralief, the ■abject of whioh u »** drowned girlrertorad toUfe by 
ihe interoesuon of the Saizit,'* is not impreMiTe in effect or good in exeoa- 
tion, and Sanaovino is fax more remarkable as controller of the general 
■oheme of the chapel than as sonlptor. He is said to have soperintended 
this general scheme, which, in spite of its riohneas, is at once magnificent and 
disfeingnished. The distinction of the cobr is especiaUy notioeaUa, white 
marble carved here heayily, there delicately, and toned hj age contrasts with 
the silyer of a galaxy of swinging lampa, the lights of which axe reflected 
from the bosses of the earring. Opposite the chapel, on the other side of 
the church, is the chapel of St |''eliz, rich with medianral frescoes, coloring, 
gilding, and painted scutcheons. Btcu in Italy it is hard to find a more 
pictnresqae artistic antithesis than is offered by these two chapels — MediBTal 
and Renaissance — of St. Felix and of the Saint {il Santo\ Anthony of Padua. 

** The Mars and Neptune are of the sort of figures that no one remembers as 
statues, they make no individual impression ; one simply remembers that in 
that place there were two colossi, and one rather regrets the fact of their exist- 
ence, for by their sise they belittle much of the decoration about them. Tl^y 
are far better, however, than the objects which Bandinelli and Ammasati 
raised in Florence, and the place in which the figures of Sansovino stand is so 
beautiful that the qieotator accepts the giants at least with resignation. 

** There are also four statues of the Bvangelists by Sansovina Of the six 
bronze reliefs, the scenes from the life of St Mark which see set in the walls 
of the choir of San Marco. M. Bmile Molinier says, in his Fmits, p. 02, ** for 
the credit of the artist we had best paaa them by in silence, as they have long 
been held the most mediocre production of Sansovino.** The same author 
adds that Tiziano Annio aided Sansovino in his work upon thsae teUefa. 
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oonsiddred yery beaatifaL The bronze door of the Sacristy^ 
divided into two parts^ and adorned with Stories from the 
Life of Christy admirably ezeouted,'' are in like manner by 
his hand ; and over the Grate of the Arsenal he has erected a 
fine state of Oar Lady in marble^ with the Diyine Child in 
her arms. All these works have not only adorned the city, 
but have daily increased the renown of Sansovino; they 
have f arthermore caused him to receive frequent proofs of 
the estimation in which he is held by the Signoria, with 
gratifying marks of their liberality, while they have pro- 
cured him the respect and admiration of artists, no work in 
sculpture or architecture being undertaken in his time at 
Venice without his advice and concurrence. 

And well did Sansovino deserve to be held in esteem by 
the Venetians, artists, nobles, and people, seeing that by his 
knowledge and judgment the city has been, so to say, 
renewed, while he has taught her builders the true science 
of architecture, as I have said before. Three beautiful 
statues in stucco," by Jacopo Sansovino, are now to be seen 
in the hands of his son. These are a Laocoon, a Venus 
standing upright, and a Madonna surrounded by Angels. 
They are the most beautiful figures to be found in Venice. 
This son has also sixty designs for Churches and other 
buildings, all of Sansovino's invention, and so beautiful that 
since the time of the ancients nothing better has been seen, 
or even imagined. I hear that their owner is about to give 
them to the world, and has already caused some portions of 
them to be engraved, together with plates of some of those 



" The neristy door obtains its prindpftl Interaat from the portrait heads 
of Titian, Aretino, and SansoTino himself, whioh the artiiit has plaoed after 
the manner of the heads set by Ohiberti npon his second gate to the Baptist- 
ery of Florence. The inevitable oompariaon is greatly to the disadvantage 
of Sansovino, though the heads have mnoh historioal interest (See the ra- 
prodnotionson pp. 71, 74, and 75 of M. Bmile Molinier's book npon the Deooi»- 
tlve Arts of Venice, Venias t«9 arts dieoratifk^ ete. Paris, 1889.) 

*■ For details regarding these colored ttuechiy several of which, in the Berlin 
Hnaenm, ace ascribed to Sansovino, see Dr. W. Bods^ in the OoMeUe dsi 
Beaw-Artt, 1888 (Vol EL, pp. 886^ 887). 
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fine buildings which his father erected in yarioas parts of 
Italy. 

Thas constantly occupied^ as we hare said^ in works pub- 
lic and private— out of the city, as well as in it (for stran- 
gers, also, had constant recourse to Sansovino, for models, 
designs of buildings, statues or advice : as, for example, 
the Dukes of Ferrara,* Mantua, and IJrbino), this artist 
was nevertheless ever ready to oblige, and more especially 
was he devoted to the Signer Procuratori, by whom no 
work was ever undertaken, either in Venice or elsewhere, 
without his counsels and aid. Nay, they not unf requently 
employed him for their friends and themselves without 
offering him any remuneration, he refusing no labour that 
could give them satisfaction. Sansovino was most especially 
beloved and valued by the Prince Oritti, a firm friend to 
men of genius, by Messer Vettorio Orimani, brother of the 
Cardinal, and by the Gavalier Messer Oiovanni da Legge, 
who were all Procurators. Messer Marcantonio Oiustin- 
iano, who had known him in Bome, was also the friend of 
Jacopo : these great and illustrious men, well practised 
in the affairs of the world, and having fall knowledge of 
our Arts, were all well aware of his value, and the esteem 
in which he deserved to be held ; doing him justice, there- 
fore, they declared, and all the city agreed with them, that 
the Procurazia never had had, and never would have, his 
equal. Nor were they unacquainted with the estimation in 
which he was held at Bome and in Florence, nay, through- 
out all Italy, by all great Princes and men of intellect ; 
hence they were firmly persuaded that not only Sansovino 
himself, but his descendants also, would be duly honoured 
by that city for his extraordinary efforts and abilities. 

Jacopo Sansovino, as to his person, was of the middle 
height, but rather slender than otherwise, and his carriage 
was remarkably upright ; he was fair, with a red beard, 
and in his youth was of a goodly presence, wherefore he did 

* Intercalate, " who had of him a ooloBial Heroulea " {ehe ebbe un JSreoU 
in forma di gigarUe), 
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not fail to be loved^ and that by dames of no small impor- 
tance. In his age he had an exceedingly venerable appear- 
ance ; with his beautiful white beard, he still retained the 
carriage of his youth : he was strong and healthy even to 
his ninety-third year^nd could see the smallest object, at 
whateyer distance, without glasses, eyen then. When writ- 
ing, he sat with his head up, not supporting himself in any 
manner, as it is usual for men to do. He liked to be hand- 
somely dressed, and was singularly nice in his person. The 
society of ladies was acceptable to Sansovino, even to the 
extremity of age, and he always enjoyed conversing with 
or of them. He had not been particularly healthy in his 
youth, yet in his old age he suffered from no malady what- 
ever, insomuch that, for a period of fifty years, he would 
never consult any physician even when he did feel himself 
indisposed. Nay, when he was once attacked by apoplexy, 
and that for the fourth time, in his eighty-fourth year too, 
he would still have nothing to do with physic, but cured 
himself by keeping in bed for two months, in a dark and 
well- warmed chamber. His digestion was so good that he 
could eat all things without distinction : during the sum- 
mer he lived almost entirely on fruits, and in the very ex- 
tremity of his age would frequently eat three cucumbers 
and half a lemon at one time. 

With respect to the qualities of his mind, Sansovino was 
very prudent ; he foresaw readily the coming events, and 
sagaciously compared the present with the past. Attentive 
to his duties, he shunned no labour in the fulfilment of the 
same, and never neglected his business for his pleasure. 
He spoke well and largely on such subjects as he under- 
stood, giving appropriate illustrations of his thoughts with 
infinite grace of manner. This rendered him acceptable to 
high and low alike, as well as to his own friends. In his 
greatest age his memory continued excellent ; he remem- 
bered all the events of his childhood, and could minutely 
refer to the sack of Bome and all the other occurrences, 
fortunate or otherwise, of his youth and early manhood. 
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He was very courageous, and delighted from his boyhood in 
contending with those who were greater than himself, af- 
firming that he who straggles with the great may become 
greater, but be who disputes with the little must become 
less. He esteemed honour aboye all ^Ise in the world, and 
was so upright a man of his word, that no temptation could 
induce him to break it, of which he gave frequent proof to 
his lords, who, for that as well as other qualities, considered 
him rather as a father or brother than as their agent or 
steward, honouring in him an excellenoe that was no pre- 
tence, but his true nature. 

Sansovino was liberal to all, and so effectually deyoted 
to his kin that he deprived himself of many enjoyments 
the better to aid them ; yet he always lived honourably and 
with good credit, as a man looked up to by all. He some- 
times permitted himself to be overcome by anger, which in 
him was an exceedingly violent passion, but one that soon 
passed over, and a few gentle words often sufSced to bring 
tears into his eyes. His love for his art was immense ; nay, 
that the knowledge of sculpture might be the more widely 
diffused, Sansovino brought up numerous disciples, estab- 
lishing what might almost be called a Seminary of that art 
in Italy. 

Among those of his disciples who attained the most dis- 
tinguished name, were the Florentines Niccold Tribolo and 
Solosmeo ; Danese Cattaneo of Gattaro, a Tuscan of great 
repute, not in sculpture only, but in poetry also ; Oirolamo 
of Ferrara, the Venetian Jacopo Oolonna, Luco Lancia of 
Naples, Tiziano of Padua, Pietro da Said, the Florentine 
Bartolommeo Ammannato, now Sculptor and Protomaster 
of the Orand Duke of Tuscany ; and finally Alessandro Yit- 
toria of Trent, who was admirable for his portraits in mar- 
ble. These, with the Brescian Jacopo de^ Medici, were all 
among his disciples; and they, renewing the memory of 
their master, have executed many honourable works in di- 
vers places. 

Sansovino was much esteemed by princes, among others 
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by Alessandro de' Medici, Dake of Florence, who soaght 
his adyice when constracting the fortifications of that city. 
Duke Cosimo also, when Sansovino, in the year 1540, paid a 
visit to his native place for certain afihirs of his own — ^Dnke 
Cosimo, I say, not only requested his opinion in respect to 
those defences, but also endeavoured to fix the master in 
his own service, ofFering him a very large stipend with that 
view. On his return from Florence, moreover, the Duke 
Ercole of Ferrara, detained him for some time at his court, 
and made every efFort to keep him at Ferrara ; but Sanso- 
vino, accustomed to Venice, and finding himself much at 
his ease in that city, where he had spent the greater part of 
his life, would listen to none of these proposals, the rather 
as he greatly loved the Procuratori, and was much honoured 
by them. 

He was in like manner invited to Rome by Pope Paul 
in., who wished him to undertake the care of San Pietro, 
in place of Antonio da San Gallo, and Monsignore della 
Gasa, then Legate at Venice, did his best to prevail on our 
artist to consent, but it was all in vain ; he declared that 
he would not exchange his life in a Bepublic for that under 
an absolute Prince. King Philip 11. of Spain, also, when 
on his way to Germany, conferred many marks of favour on 
Sansovino, whom he saw in Peschiera. This master was 
exceedingly desirous of glory, and, to the end that his 
memory might survive him, he spent much of his property 
for others, greatly injuring his descendants thereby. The 
judges of Art afBrm that, although yielding on the whole 
to Michelagnolo, yet Sansovino was the superior of that 
artist in certain points. In his draperies, his children, and 
the expression which he gave to his women, for example, 
Jacopo never had an equal. The draperies by his hand 
are, indeed, most delicately beautiful ; finely folded, they 
preserre to perfection the distinction between the nude and 
draped portions of the form. His children are soft flexible 
figures with none of the muscular development proper only 
to adults ; the little round legs and arms are truly of fiesh. 
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and in nowise different to those of Nature herself. The 
faces of his women are sweet and lovely ; so graceful withal, 
that none can be more so, as may be seen in certain figures 
of the Madonna, in those of Venus, and in others by his 
hand. 

This master, so renowned in Sculpture, and so great in 
Architecture, had liyed by the grace of Ood, who had en- 
dowed him with that ability which rendered him illustrious 
to the degree that we have described, up to the age of 
ninety-three years ; when, feeling himself somewhat weary 
of body, he lay down in his bed to repose himself. He felt 
no kind of illness, and frequently proposed to rise and dress 
himself, as being in perfect health, but remaining thus for 
about six weeks he felt himself becoming weaker, and re- 
quested to have the Sacraments of the Church administered 
to him ; this haying been done, although he still expected 
to live some years, Sansovino departed on the 2nd of NoTem- 
ber,^ 1570, and, notwithstanding that the years of his life 
had come to their end in the pure course of Nature, yet all 
Venice lamented his loss. 

He left a son called Francesco, bom in Bome in the year 
1521, and who became a very learned man in Law as well as 
Letters. From this son Sansovino had three grandchildren, 
a boy called after his grandfather Jacopo, and two girls, one 
called Florence, who died early, to the infinite sorrow of 
Sansovino ; and the other named Aurora. The remains of 
Jacopo Sansovino were bome with great honour to his own 
Chapel in San Oimignano, where his son placed a mar- 
ble Statue, which had been executed by the great master 
himself, on his tomb.^ The following epitaph was also 

**It is believed th»t he died <m NoTember 27; aee Milaneai. YIL, p. 
612, note 1. The Florentine Academy of Design, January 14, 1570 (a ft.), 
decreed that Sansovino's memory should be honored by commemoratiYe 
statues, pictures, etc. 

«« When the Church of San Oimignano was demolished in 1807 Sansovino^s 
bones were taken to San Maurizio, thenoe to the Oratory of the Seminazio 
della Salute, where the monument was set up together with the bust by Alea- 
sandro Vittoiia. 
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inscribed thereon, as the memorial of so much excel- 
lence : — 

Jaccho Sanuomno Fbreniino P.* qui Bonus Julio IL, Leoni X, 
ClemenH VIL, Pont. Max. Maxime graios,f Venetiis ArehitectttnB 
Sculpiurceque irUermortuum decus, primus excitavit^ quiqite a Senatu 
ob eximiam virtuiem liheraliter honestcUus aummo civitaHs mcsrore 
decessii, pbamciboub f. hoc moiy. p. van akn. zgol ob. y. gal. dbo. 



The Florentines in Venice also celebrated pnblicly the 
obsequies of Jacopo at the Church of the Frari,** ^ having 

* This P. does not exist in Hilaneii^B rendering of the inscription. 

t Oratui in Milanesi^s edition. 

*^ At this point the separate life, as published a second time by Yasari^ 
ended in the general edition of 1568. Notices of Sansovino's scholars fol- 
lowed. 

«> If Tariety of ezperienoe were the best of art-masters no one in the history 
of the Renaissance conld have had a better schooling than Jaoopo Sansorino, 
whose life ends the list of masters included in these volumes. Taught by 
Florence and Venedanised by adoption this transplanted Tuscan left his 
natiye city just as the decadence set in, and before he had had time to stiffen 
into formality he wss able to assimilato the Venetian freedom and gaiety and 
to enforce these qualities with the science of his native city. The Libreria 
of San Marco was the result. There is a peculiar fascination in realizing 
how great a portion of the Renaissance Jaoopo Tatti was able to know in his 
long life of ninety-three years. He was already a grown man in the days 
when Raphael came to Floience from Perugia. He saw the growth and 
culmination of the period in which the PUid and the Medici tombs were 
executed, the frescoes of the Statue and of the Sistine were painted ; he 
saw the whole harvest of the Tuscan Renaissance gathered in, and then, by 
almost unique good fortune, he turned to Venice, where the splendid later 
growth promised that the MUtheteU should last for full forty years more. 

A score of years before, Bramante, one of the greatest of architects, had 
come to Rome, bringing from Milan invention, an intense sense of the pict- 
uresque, and a lavish use of detaD. In Rome, under the influence of antiquity 
he subordinated these qualiticB to unity of effect, and to the grandeur which 
comes with simplicity. Sansovino, passing from Rome to Venice, took with 
him Tuscan science, added to Florentine forms Venetian luxuriance and 
obtained results which can never cease to charm, but under the influence of 
his new environment he relaxed what little severity he had brought with 
him tQI some of his works are rather decorations than arohitoctunJ con- 
structions, BO that we feel and see that Bramanto's was the upgrowth, 8an- 
sovino*s the decadence. Invention rather than profound comprohension 
was what be brought to his sculpture. His Bacchus has real beauty, his 
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made honourable preparations for the same, and the funeral 
oration was performed by Messer Gamillo Buonfigli, who is 
also an excellent person. 

Sant* Jaoopo haa ▼izility and aleganoe at obMi but the people of lua baa^reliefis 
with their blanted paeado-antiqae leatnxee, apeak to us eloquently of a time 
that ia overweighted with its inheritanoe of fiusility, an epoch in which strir- 
ing has been auooeeded by eaay production. His best Venetian statues are 
piotuieaque and charming, his worst fall below mediocrity, but aa srohiteot 
he stamped his individuality upon the city, and in spite of the severity of 
some architectural critics, although principles may be violated in its con- 
struction, the Library of Ban Maroo, by its beauty, proves ibi right to exist- 
ence. In the year 1629, after the sack of Rome, the theatre of artistio en- 
deavor shifted from central Italy to the North. Men had studied and 
struggled for three hundred years ; now and here they would enjoy, and the 
Venice of Titian and of Saziaovino with her free, luxurious, yet stately art| 
stands at the dose of the Renaissance the splendid culmination of the most 
oomplete school of modem times— the school of Italy. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Thb Preface to the present yolnmes may practically 
serve as an introduction to the following Bibliography. In 
this list only three classes of works have been admitted : 

First, such works as are actually known to the Editors ; 
second, such as are guaranteed by the eminence of their 
authors as specialists or scholars ; third, such as are cited 
by first-rato authorities as of real use to the student of the 
Benaissance. The works are grouped under the following 
heads: L General Bibliography. Early sources — writers 
preceding the present century. Works of a general char* 
acter referring to the Benaissance — ^Architecture of the Be* 
naissance. Sculpture and Painting. II. Begional bibliog* 
raphy. This laist division contains works referring to special 
cities; the list begins with Florence, continues through 
Tuscany and XJmbria to Bome and Naples, crosses the 
Apennines to Ancona, and travels back up the Adriatic side 
of the Peninsula by Bimini, Bologna, Ferrara, to Venice ; 
thence across North Italy to Milan, the list terminating 
with Gtonoa. III. Works upon Italian art in Transalpine 
galleries. IV. Periodicals. 

Among the books included in the list are many which 
have been superseded, but which were once famous, have 
had a distinct share in furthering the study of Italian art, 
and are still cited by contemporaneous students. In the 
Bibliography prefixed to special lives the editors have 
named any good edition of a work to which the reader 
may refer, but in this General Bibliography, they have 
tried to give the earliest edition and some good late edition* 
Uniformity of spelling must not be looked for in Italian 
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titles, Italian orthography being exceedingly arbitrary. 
Thus we have Loreto, Loretto ; Michelangelo, Michelan- 
giolo, Michelagnolo ; Tiziano, Ticiano, Tuziano, Tnciano ; 
Giovanni Bellini, Oian Bellini, Giambellino, etc. 

The valne of the illustrations to books upon art is largely 
an afEair of their date. The fifteenth- and sixteenth-cen- 
tury engravings are works of art in themselves ; a Marco 
Antonio is not a true reproduction of a Baphael drawing, 
but it gives, first of aU, the character of Baphaers century ; 
secondly, the character of RaphaeFs design modified by the 
engraver's technique and the engraver's personality. Such 
work is valuable per se. The engravings of later times in 
Gicognara, Bosini, Lasinio, compel our respect for the men 
who worked so sincerely and laboriously at these plates, but 
the latter are rather memoranda of composition than repro- 
ductions, and their principal value is that they have often 
preserved for us an approximate reproduction of frescoes 
which have perished, or of pictures which have been lost 
since the engravings were made. Some of the worst illus- 
trations are the wood-cuts made in the sixties and early 
seventies of the present century. As said above, they are 
mere memoranda of composition, and are misleading in 
their distortion of the art-work which they are supposed to 
represent. Certain recent wood engravings, like those of 
Baude and others in France, of Cole and others in America, 
are themselves works of art, and are also excellent repro- 
ductions, in which the color of the work copied is some- 
times rendered more truly than in photographs. 

As the dates of the books become more recent the illus- 
trations are made more and more after mechanical processes. 
Process reproduction of all kinds is valuable to the stu- 
dent, the poorest process prints are helpful, and the best 
approach perfection. It would be difficult to surpass some 
of the work shown in the Austrian and Prussian Annuaries, 
in certain recent French publications, or in Dr. Bode's 
Denhmdler, Photography is most available ot all as a 
means of ^tudy — affords invaluable documents to the cabi- 
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net stadent, makes comparison and analysis possible to 
him, and fixes his memories of foreign travel. 

In the following list the Editors have tried to inclnde an 
adequate number of the most notable works upon the Art 
of the Benaissance, but this list is necessarily limited, since 
if a complete catalogne were obtainable it would fill vol- 
umes. A whole literature has grown up about the names 
of Michelangelo, Baphael,^ Leonardo, and many other 
artists, but for all works referring to special men the reader 
is referred to special bibliographies scattered through these 
volumes, as their titles are daplicated here in only a few 
instances. 

Italian art in Italy, rather than in Transalpine galleries, 
is illustrated in the following list. Many articles are taken 
from the Archivio Storico delV Arte Italiana, from the 
Gazette dee Beaux-Arts, the Jahrbtich der Kbniglichen 
Preussischen Kunteammlungen, and the Jahrbuch der 
Kunsthistorisehen Sammlungen des Allerhochsten Kaiser- 
hatcses. The last two titles have for convenience been con- 
tracted in the list to Jahrb. or Jahrbuch d. K. P. K. and 
Jahrbuch • • • des Kaiserhauses. 

Among works which may be consulted upon the general 
Bibliography of Art, Weighs Kunstcatalog, Leipsic, 1849- 
66 ; The Universal Catalogue of Books on Art, published by 
the South Kensington Museum, London, 1870, with later 
supplements ; the Bibliographie des Beaux- Arts of Ernest 
Vinet, Paris, 1874r-77 (publication discontinued), are all too 
voluminous or too lacking in classification to be of much 
use. The student may with much more advantage consult 
the many catalogues of great civic or national libraries, the 
classified catalogues of the South Kensington Museum, and 
those of the great book publishers (such as Qnaritch, Bats- 
ford, London ; Quantin, Morel, Firmin Didot, Paris ; 
Hoepli, Milan ; Hiersemann, Brockhaus, Leipsic, etc.). 
Particularly helpful to Americans, are the catalogue (of 
books relating to architecture) of the Boston Public Libra- 
ry, Boston, 1894, and the handsome and splendidly printed 
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catalogae of the Avery Memorial Library (works referring 
to architecture) of Oolumbia UniyerBity, New York, 1895. 
The Editors of the present volumes are particularly indebted 
for valuable suggestions to Mr. Russell Sturgis the architect 
and writer, and for much courtesy and kindness to Mr. E. 
R Smith, of the Avery Library, and to Mr. G. H. Baker, 
Librarian of Oolumbia TJniverBity. 
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GENERAL WOEKS 

BARIiT IiITBHAHT SOUHCS8 FOH THB ST17BT OF 

TAB BISTORT OF ART. 

CBiariin,OBinnira---TimtteiodenaPlttax» (written 1487?). Rome, 1881. TbB 
best edition ii that of O. end 0. Milaned, Florenoe, 1869. There ii a tranel*- 
tion hy Mxa M. P. Merrifield, Treatiae on Painting, eta, London, 1849; a 
Gennaa edition ia Daa Bnoh von der Knnet oder l^raotat der Malerei dee 
CSennino Oennini da CSolle di Veldelia ; ftbenetct mit einleitang Noten and 
Register venehen Ton Albert Og. Vienna, 1888. 

This Trastise, Ifailalied perhaps before liOO, iee B. M&ntt»s Les Flimltifi, p. 86a 
msj claim to be the earliest of modem works on Art 



GHiBSBn, LORBHZO (bom, 1878; died, 1456).— Clommentario snlle ArtL— 
doognara giyes extracts from this early MS. in Storia deUa Scnltura, IL, 
p. 99, and Perkins, in hia Ghiberti et son ^cole, translated mooh of it into 
French. (For the natare of the treatiae, see Vol L, pi 194, note 4, in the 
present work.) 

Albbbti, L. R (bom, 1404; died, 147a).->De re sBdifioatoria. Florentine 
I486. — ^L*arohitettara, tradotta in lingna fiorentina da 0. Bartoli, Florenoe 
(T6rTentino ed.), 155a Veniee (Franoesohi ed.), 1665.— L'Arohiteotore et 
l*art de bien bastir, tnmsUted by J. Martin, Paris, 1553.--DeUa Arohi- 
tettnra, deDa pittnr% e della statna, tzadozione di O. BsitolL Bologna^ 
1789. An edition with Tioossi's notes, Milan, 188a— Of Statues (in Eve- 
lyn), Aoooont of Azohiteots and Arohiteotore, 1728.— Opera inedita, eta 
H. Manoini, ed. Florentia, 189a See also VoL IL, pi 60, note 2, of the 
present work. 

FiLABxra, A.— Trattato dell' arehitettnza ; a modem German edition is 
^nraotat liber die Banknnst nebet aeinen Bdchem von der Zeiohenknnat and 
den Banten der Medici Wien, 1890. (QQellenschriften fttr Knnatge* 
aehiohte and Kanattechnik dea Mittelaltera and der Neaseitb Neae Folge. 

B.a) 

l%ere la an article upon FOarete'a Trattato by Dr. Dohme in the Frnsaian Amm- 
aiy for 1880, Vol. L, p. tU. See aleo the work upon FUarete tj W. Oetdagen, Leip- 
ale, 1888. 

IV.— J 
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Vnroi, LaoMjLBi>0 da (bom, 1452 ; di«d, 1519).— Trattoto ddk Pittims tad 
other works. For t bo a o in theix Tirioiu aditiona, tee VoL IL, p. 887 of 
the present work. 

Pjlgiolo {tic) LuGA. — ^Divina Proportione. Venioe, 1509. Genaui edition, 
Fn Luoa Pftoiolo, Divina Proportione ; die Lehre vom Goldenen Sohmittw 
Edited by Heir Winterberg, Vienna, 1889. See also the life of P. deUa 
Franoeeoa, VoL U, p. 28, note 22 of present work. 

▲lbbrtini, Francisco. — Memorie di Molte Statne et Piotore son neDa in- 
olyta Gipta di Florentia. Florence, 1510 ; reprinted, Florence, 1868, l^ G. 
Goasti md G. MUanesL — Opasculom de Mirabilibna novo et veteris Urbii 
Boms. Borne, 1510-1515. — ^Herr A. Sohmarsow reprinted, Heilbronn, 

1888, the portion referring to modem work. Dr. Max Jordan also inolnded it 
in his translation of Crowe and Gavalcaselle. Storia della Pittora. M. Mttnti 
(L^Age d*Or, p. 190, note 4), considering the opnscnli of this Flocentiiie 
priest to be only catalognes or guides, adds that another work of Alber* 
tini, in the CSonini library of Bome — Septem Mirabilia Orbis et Urbis Bouub 
et Florentina Givitates — offers no interest whatever. 

HiGHixLi, M. A — Notizie d* opere di disegno nella prima meti del seoolo XVL 
esistenti in Padova, Cremona, Milano, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, e Vinesia 
scritta da on anonimo di quel tempo, pnbblicate e illustrate da D. Jacopo 
Morelli onstode della B. Biblioteoa di B. Maroo di Veneria. Bsssano, 1800. 
Good editions of the Notizie are those edited by Dr. G. Frizioni, Bologna, 
1884, and by Dr. Theodor Frimmel, Vienna, 1888. Cicogna publiahed oer- 
tain Diarii of Miohieli in the Memorie dell* Istituto Veneto. 

This is the excellent critical notice of the Venetian Marc Antonio MIchlel (or 
Michieli) the so-called " Anonimo " of Morelli ; the Abbfe Morelli diecorered it among 
the codices of the Biblioteca Marciana ; it had belonged to Apoetolo Zeno C1668-1760). 

BiONDO, MiCHELANGKLO.— Delia Nobillssima Pittnra e deUa sua Arte. 
Venice, 1649. 

OsLLiNi, Bbnyenuto (bom, 1500 ; died, 1571).~Vita di Benvennto Cellini 
orefioe e Scultore fiorentino da lui medesimo scritto. Various editions. 
The best English translation is that of John Addington Symonds, London, 

1889. Cellini also left fragments of a " Disconrse on Azehiteetare ** and 
of a **Defenoe of Sonlptnre against Painting.'* A good edition of hia 
Treatises is I Trattati deU* Orefioeria e della SooltanK edited by Milanesi. 
Florence, 1857. 

Vasabi, Gioboio (bom, 1511 ; died, 1574).— Le Vlte dei pih eooellenti pittori, 
sonltori ed arohitettori. 1550. (The Torrentine edition.) A saoond and 
enlarged edition, the Ginnti, appeared in Florenoe in 1688. On this edition 
all of the later ones are baaed. Vaaari's lAvtB were reprinted at Bologna in 
1647-48; in Bome in 1758 or 1759 (thia is Bottari*B edition and oontaina 
valuable notes) ; the Siennese edition of Padre G. della Valle was pub- 
lished in 1791-94. In the present century we have had the important 
Floientine edition of 1846-57, naually known aa the Lemonnitr oditian; it 
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tVBS edited by Signori Pini, C. mnd 6. Milanesi, Marcheae, and Selvaiioa 
The last Italian edition ia that of Gaetano MiUnesi— the Mihmeai or the 
Sanaoni edition aa it ia often called — ^piibliahed in Florence, 1878-66 ; it 
ia in nine ootaTO Tolnmea. The German edition of Sohom and Foenter 
waa pnftliahed at Stattgart, 1832-49, in eight volumes ; the French edition 
of Ledlanche was published in Paria, 188$M3. The English edition is Livea 
of Eminent Paintera, Scolptoxs, and Arohiteota, Translated, with Notes, 
by Hn. Jonathan Foster. London, 1850. It ia in five volomes, a sixth 
Tolome, oontaining Notea by Dr. J. P. Richter appeared in 1884. In 1885 
appeared Mr. Henty^s Stories of the Italian Artists, from Vasari ; it is, how- 
ever, narrative, not critical An excellent German edition of selected Uvea 
is th*t of Karl Frey — Sammlnng ansgew&hlter Biographien Vasari'a zum 
Gebranohe bei Vorleanngen, L, Donatello; IL, Michelangelo; IIL, Ghi- 
berti; IV., Bnmelleaohi ; thia edition inelndea Oondivi*s Life of Miohel- 
angelo. Leipaio, 1887. 

Paixadio, eta — Among the many editions of the works of Palladio, Vignola, 
Serlio. and Scamoszi are : Serlio, S. (bom, 1475 ; died, 1552). — Tutte V opera 
d* architettnra . . . raooolto par via di oonsiderazioni da G. D. Boa- 
mossL Venioe, 1584. Vignola, G. B. da (bom, 1507 ; died, 1578).— Five Or- 
ders of Architecture [witii] the Greek Ordera ; edited and tranalated by A. 
L. Tnckerman. Square foUo. New York, 1891. Palladio, Andrea (bom, 
1518 ; died, 1680). — Le Fabbriche e i disegni raccolti ed illustrate da O. B. 
Scamozzi (With a French translation). Vioenza, 1786. Soamozai, V. 
(bom, 1552; died, 1616).— LMdea delP arcliitettara universale, per cura di 
Stefano Tiooszi e . . . Lnigi MasierL Milan, 1888. 

DOLCB, LODOTIOO.— Dialogo della Pittnra. Venice, 1567. 

Containing a oompazieon between Baphad and Titian, to the advantage of the latter. 
There la a German edition, Vienna, 18T1. An English translation, London, 1770. 

BoBOHiKT, Raffasllo. — ^11 Riposo in oni della pittura e della scnltura si fa* 
▼ella de* pih illustii pittori e acultori Florence, 1584. — Edition of BottazL 
Florence, 1730l 

LoM Azzo, GiOYAKNT Paolo (bom, 1538 ; died, 1600).— Trattato dell* arte 
della pittun diviao in sette libri, Milan, 1584. Another edition, Rome, 
1844. Engliah translation, Oxford, 1598. 

T^nmsBso was an hnmedfafe follower of Leonardo da VincL 

BOCCHI, F.— Le Bellezze deUa citth di Fiorenza . . . Pittura, eta Flor- 
ence, 1591. Giovanni Cinelli added to Booohi^s treatiae and published an 
enlarged edition. Florence, 1677. 

RiDOi^i, Carlo.— Maraviglie dell* Arte owero le vite d^l' illustri Pittori 
Veneti e dello stato. Venioe, 1648. 2 vols., quarta Another edition, 
Paduft, 1835-87. 

. BIdolfl*s work ia a fiunoos sooroe of faifonnation, largely of a gossiping and 
anecdotic character, concerahig the Venetian artists, Titian, etc. Bidolfl also wrote a 
He of Tintoretto. 
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BoftOHim; Maboo.— Carta del Nav^gar. Venice, 1660. AUoi MiaieBe daDa 
Pittura, 1664, an enlarged edition, Pabbliche Pittoze, eta, 173SL 

BxLDiNUOOi, FiLiFPO.— Notizie dei profeaaori del diaegno da Ounabne in qnA. 

6 Tola Florenoe, 1681-1728. Later editiona are the Florentine of 1767-74, 

and the Turin edition of 1768-1817. 
Tbeee "NoCloea" of Baldlnnod, some of the later edttlona of which aiein aa many 
aa fborteen TolimMa, hare been fteqaentlj cited by later aathoca. 

MxLYABiA, G. 0. Fblsinjl.— Pittrioe, Bol<^gna, 1678 (with G. P. Zanotti, 1841). 

RiOHA, GiusxPFB.— Notizie iatoriohe delle Qhieae fiorentine. Florenoe, 17G4- 
63. 10 Tola., ootaTO. 

BoTTABi, O. G.— Baooolta di letters anlla Pittnza, Bonltnra ed Arohitettoza, 
eta 7 Tola., qoarto. Borne, 1754-78w A later edition ia Bottaxi, O. O., 
and Tioosad, B.— Baooolta di lettere anlla pittnza, aonltnza ed azehitettnza, 
aoritte [negU] aeooU XV.-XVn. StoU Milan. 188»-8S. See alao Bot- 
tari^s dialoghi aopra le tre arte. Lnooa, 1754. 

Zaivbtti, a.— Delia pittnza Venesiana a delle opere pnbbliohe dei Veneimml 
maeatri Venioe, 1771. 

MBNG0, A. R— Opere. Parma, 1780. Baasano, 1788. Bngliah tzaaalation, Lon- 
don, 17Qd. French tranalation, Paria, 1786. German tranalation, Hallat 
1786. Bonn, 1848-44. 

Della Vallb, Gugliblmo.— Lettere aaneai aopra le belle artL 8 Tola., 
quarto. Venioe, 1783-86.— Storia del Dnomo d'Orrietow Qoarta Borne. 
1791. 

Tibabosohi, a. 0.~Notisie de* pittori, aonltori, inoiflori ed azohitetti nati 
negli atati di Mbdena oon nn' appendice de' profeaaozi di Mnaioai Modena, 
1786. 

Mabiotti, a.— Lettere pittoziohe pemgine. Pemgia, 1788. 

Lanzi, L.— Storia pittoriea deU' Italia dal Riaorgimento. Baaaano, 179S. 
Other editiona: Piaa, 1815-16; Florence, 1823; Milan, 1838; Milan, 1881 ; 
Florence, 1884. KngJiah tranalation by Thomaa Boacoe, Londoo, 1888 and 
1847. Than aze alio French and German tranalationa. 
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AHGH.SOLOGI€AIi, LITBRART. 

LiTTAPoHPBO.~FamiglieGelebri Italians Bfi]an,1819. 8 Tola. (Completed 
1853, publication recommenced in 1858.) 

Gautibb, TeioFHiLB.— Italic. Paiia, 1850. 
T^eattaig principally of Venice and ite achool. 

DuMJHMiL, J.— Hiatoire dea plna c^ldbrea amateori italiena et de Wnra zeli^ 
tkoa aTeo ka artUtea. Paria, 1858. 
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BuBOSHABDT, J.— DsT Onltar dor BenaUiaiiM in Itdien. Bade, I8OO1 La 
CiviUaation en Itelie an tempa de la Banaiannoe— a tranalation in 2 vola., 
by M. Sohmitti from the aeoond (3ennan edition-— was pnbliahed in Ptaia in 
1885^ There ia an EngUah edition. The CiTiliaation of the Benaiuanoe in 
Italy, tnnaUted by 8. 6. G. MiddlemoreL London, 180& Die Geaohiohte 
der Benaiaaanoe. Stnttgart, 186& 

Theae are fome of the moat thorongli and remarkable worka erer written npon the 
epoch of the Benaiaaanoe. 

Taikb, H.— La Fhiloaophie de VAxt en Italie (in a aeriea inolnding alao The 
Philoaophy of Art in Greeoe, in the Netherlanda, and the Ideal in Ait), 
Paiia, 1866l— Voyage en Italia, VoL L, Niqplea et Borne ; VoL U, Florenoe 
et Veniaa Second edition. Paria, 1874 Bngliah tranalation by John 
Dmand. 2 Tola. New York, 1878. 

Theae are aome of the moat admirable and Important booka erer wiitteo npon 
Italian art, treating the anbjoct from the phOoaopiiical and Watorloal, not from the ar- 
ehnological, point of Tiew. 

STifowpfl, Jomc APDnroTON.— Benaiaaanoe in Italy. London, 1875-80. Thia 
well-known work of an eminent aoholar and art-oritio oompriaea (New York 
edition) The Age of the Deapota, 188L The Bevival of T^*Mm4«g ; ipiie pui^ 
Arte, 1882. Italian Literatnie, 2 Tola., 1882. The Catholic Beaotion, 2 Tola, 
1887. A Short Hiatory of the Benaiaaanoe in Italy (London and New York, 
1804) waa compiled by Lient.-CoL Alfred Pearaon from the larger hiatory. 

Among otitar hiatorical worka aee Blnnondi'B Italian BepnbUca, editlona in Tari- 
008 langnagea ; Bdgar Qoinet'a Lea B6volutlonB ditalie ; Michdet'a Tolnme on tiie 
Benaiaaanoe; Deiaborde, L']bcp6dition de Charlea Vm. en Italie, Paiia, 1888; Bngdne 
Xflnts. La Bmalwaanfw en Italie A riBpoqne de Gharlee YIIL ; A. Maiy F. BobinaQQ. 
The Bod of the Middle Agea. Fenena (La ClTiliaatton Florentine da XHI* an XVI* 
aldcle, Faiia, 189S) and Scaife (Florentine life daring the "R^ft'^anw. Baltlmorei^ 
1898) lefar eapedally to Florenoe. For other anthon dealing partloolarly wiQi Ifiome, 
Florence, Venice, aoch aa QregoroTlaa, YIDari, TroUopei etc., aee the K^^y^ "Bih^ 
Hography. 

HnfGHiiTTi, M.~Le donne italiane nolle belle art! al aee. XV. e XVL 1877. 

IUttiikii, H. J. T.— ItalicDiaohe atadien ; rar Geaohiohte dey Benaiaaanoe. 
Bronawiok, 1879l 



Ombhabt, R— Lea Originea de 1m Benaiaaanoe en Italie. Paria,1879. La 
Benaiaaanoe italienne et la Philoaophie de I'Hiatoire. Rutla, 1887. 

VoiOT.— Die WiederbeUbong dea Caaaaiaehen Alterfchnma. Seoond edition. 
Leipaio, 1880-81. 

Patkr, Waltbr.— Stndiea in the ICatory of the Benaiaaanoe. I^ndon, 
1873. B e n a i aaanoe Stndiea m Art and Poetry. U> ndon, 1877. 

Fall of deiUcate and poetical comprehenaian of the BtMtoaaiioQ,. 
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Vbbnon Lbb (Violefc Pliget).— Baphorion. I8861 Seoond edition. JnwnSSm, 
No date. Belcero. 1882. BenaiBaanoe Fancies and Stadiea London and 
New York. 1890. Lombard ViUas (in OonnopoUs). 1890. 

It is difllcalt to even broadly claaaffy worke having fenenl refcnnoe tofbe epodi 
of the fienelHtnoe, but if the books of Borckhardt, Symonds, etc, tie histocicai and 
philosophical treatises, those of Pater and Vernon Lee are rather o6Uectlons of essays 
In which art, poetry, and history are faiterwoven. Art and poetiy again are in the 
Mfi^ptiRnt in M. B. Hewlett's qnaint and charming Earthwork oat of Toacai^ (Lon- 
don, 1896). Other works are more distinctly notes of travel, as Is the case with Mr. 
James's Foreign Parts, Transatlantic Stodies, Yenioe. The Grand Canal, Mr. Howells's 
Tuscan Cities and Italian JoaraeyBf SCory*a Boba di Boma, HUlard's Six Months In 
Italy, Mr. Bngene Benson's Art and Nature, Mr. Charles Bliot Norton's Notes, Leador 
Scott's Stadles and Sketches. Fxom Beyndds, In the eighteenth oentniy, to the 
author of the last new book, every traveller has written of Italy, and Us work is mds 
to at least touch upon the art of the peninsnUu 

BoHZOGHO, B., Pnbliaher.— Collana deUe Cento Gitti d*Italia. Idaa, 1887 
€t»eq. 

This Collana is made np of socoessive nmnbers, covering seven] years, of the ilhia> 
trated supplements to the journal II Seooh. The lUustratloos are roughlty executed 
wood-cuts from photographs, but are three thousand or mora in number, giving y/knm, 
hiteiiorB. etc.. In every psrt of Italy and Sicily. 

Chdde-Books, or books partaking of the nature of guides. — Few gnida-bobka 
have been included in the following Bibliography, but it should not be for- 
gotten that in the volumes devoted to Italy by (3sell-Fels, Baedeker, Mur- 
ray, Joanne, eto., the artidea upon art are often the excellent work of special 
Boholars. The well-known works of A. J. G. Hare, dttes of Northern 
and Central Italy, Walks in Rome, Days near Rome, Cities of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, are to a certain extent oompilationB containing history, 
criticism, and catalogues at once. Dr. L C. Loomis^s Index-Qoide may be 
mentioned, while the Guide of Gsell-Fels may again be named as particu- 
larly valuable. Some of the special guides to Italian oitiea or muaenms are 
by well-known soholara, such as 8. 8. Bidolfi, Riooi, Ventnii Borne of 
these works vnll be found noted in the Regional Bibliography. 

PuHOiLSom, L— -See the special Bibliography of Raphael, Correggio, and 

other artiste ; Pungileoni also edited many doouments from the Venetian 

archives, eta 

KuGLVR, F. T.->Handbuoh der Kunstgeschichte. Stuttgart, 1813, and later 
editions, with three Atlases, edited by August von Volt, the atlases being 
DenkmUler der Arofaitektur, der Soulptnr, der MalereL The above is a 
general history. For the volumes special to the Italian Renaisaanoe, seo 
under the heads of Arghttbctttrs and Paihthio. The DenkmUer der 
Sculptor and DenkmUler der Malerei are by Ll\bke and others, the Denk- 
mftler der Arohitektur by Voit and others. See Kufl^, on page 34fiL Hand* 
bnoh der Gesohiofate der MalereL 
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BOHXAASB, O.^ChMhiohte dor badenden Kflnste. 8 toIi. Dfinddoif, 1843- 
44, And 1806-70. 

Raoztkbki, Lb Coxtb Athahasb.— Lm Arta en PortngtL Paria, 184flL 
Oonteining the onrions DuJognes of Fnn^oii de HollMide, DiaiertolioiM 
upon Italian Axt in Rome of the dxteenth oenioiy, in whioh iCiAiM>iMig>i^ 
ia one of Uie intorloontora. 

MissiBnn, M.— Celebrity italiaae nell* arahitettoza e pittoxa. Flozenoe, 1847. 

Sklyatioo, p. B.— Boritti d' Arte. Florenoe, 1 860, Storia eatetioo-oritioa delle 
arti del diaegno ; ovrero, V aiohitettuft, la pittora e la itatoaria oonaiderate 
nelle oorrelacioni fra Ion a negU BTolgimenti atorioi, eetetki e teonioL 
Venice, 1853-66. 

BuBCKHARDT, J. — Der Gioerone, Bine Binleitiing lom Gennaa der Konat- 
werke ItaUena. Baale, 1855. Second edition, 1860, 8 Tol&^Thiid ediiioa 
of A. Ton Zahn. 8 vole. Leipag, 1874.— Fourth edition of W. Bode, d 
▼ola. Leipaie, 1870. The Rngliah edition ia pnbliahed by John Mmnaj. 
The fifth edition, in d yola., alio of Dr. Bode, ia translated by Angoate 
Gerard. Pteia, 1803. 

This is one of the moat fanpottantworkaivfltten upon ttie Benatasanee. and ia at 
onoe topogxaphlcalf historicaL crItlcaU and descriptive. ^ 

Bbbjbau. — ^The Horsea of Antiquity, Middle Agea, and Benaisaanoe. Lon- 
don, 1864. Bee alao Weissioker, H. Das Pf erd in der Kmist dea Qoattro- 
centa Jahrb. d. K P. S., YIL, pp. 40, 157. 1886^ 

W. LtteDL— Die Knnst der Nenzeit. Stnttgart, 1868.— An BngUah edition 
ia the History of Art, translated by F. B. Bonnett. London, 1868L 

A wdMonown and popular work. 

Uxtbb, JnLin&— Allgemeinea KOnstler Lezikon. Beriin, 1870L 

Ck>LTiN, 8n>KBT.— Children in Italian and Bngliah Design. London, 18791 

Olbmsiit, Claxa Bbskiiib.— Hand-book of Legendary and Mythological Art 
New York, 1873. Paintera, Soolptora, Arohiteota, Bngrayen. 1874. 

Stvovim, J. A.— Benaissance in Italy ; the Fine Arts. London, 1877 ; New 
Yodc,1883. 

This ia one of the Tohmea of the Histofy of the Benaissance aheady.notod. 

jAinTSOHBX, H.— Die Geaellachaft der Benalssanoe in Italian nnd die Knnst 
Btottgart, 18'<V. 

SOHMABSOW, A.— Der Bintritt der Giotteaken in die Dekorationen der Ital- 
ienisohen Benaissance. Jahrb. d. K. P. K, VoL U, 1881. 

A study of the application of the so-caDed groCesqnes to painting. 
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MtJHTZ, BucoNB.— Les PttfovneiiB de la Benafawnoa. Fuii, 1889.— Hutoir» 
de PArt pendant la Benaiasanoa. Italie. Lea Primitifa, 1889.— Hiatoire de 
1* Art pendant la Benaisaanoe. Italie. L* Age d'Or, 1891.— Hiatoize de TAzt 
pendant la Benalaaanoe. Italie. La Fin de la Benaiasaooe, 1898.— La 
Benai— nee . . . k PEpoqne de Gharlea Vm Paria, 1885i— Hiatoiie 
de la Tapiaaerie en Italie, eto. Pttia, 187&— Lea Arte k la Conr dee Papea 
Paria, 1878-83 (in the Bibliotheqne dea &x>lea Fran^aiaea d*Ath6nea et de 
Borne). — L* Hiatoize dea Azta dana la Ville d' Avignon pendant le XIV* aitole, 
eaaai bibliographiqne aoivi de doonmenta in^dita (for the aojonm of Italian 
artiata in ATignon).— Lea ooileetiona dea M4dieia an XV* aikeie, Paria, 1888L 
Lea Artlatea fran^aia da XIV* ai^ole et la propaganda gothiqne en Italie. 
(L*Ami dea Monnmenta, 1889, No. 9.)— Lea arohivea dea Arte, Beoneil de 
doonmenta in^ta on pen oonnoa Pazia, 1890. 

TbefknirfotnmeBOf theBlatoirede PArt, etc, added to ** Lea rr ft ciir B eiUB ,** make 
np one of the moat complete and ayallable hlatotfea of the ttaHan Ben a lnaime e ever 
pabliahed,andanil]ledwlthezoel]eiitreprodiictlona» TlieaefolmneawfUbefoUoived 
by othara upon tibe BimilaBance In ooontitoa north of the Alpa. M. Xfinta la not 
only a learned and oqpiooa contclbutor to periodical UteratDze, bat ia an indefadgeble 
atodeot of original docnmenta. The "bibliography" ac at t e red flaongh tfaeae vdhnnea 
ia partlenlaily TahiaUe. 

OmLLAum, K— fitadea d* Art antique et modena. 

IC. Onfflanme ia the celebrated French acnlptor, and has been Director of tiia 
School of Bame. 

ScHtJrz, A.— Die Benaiaaanoe in Italian ; eina Bammlmig der werthvollaten 
erhalten Bionamento in Chronologiacher Folge gaordnek Hambnzg, 1886. 

TUa la a volome of niora than three hundred large plaftea. pcindpallyarchiteetand. 

LITzTOW, O. F. A. TOH.— Die Knnataohfttae Italiena. Stnttgardt, 188^-86^ 
Italian edition, I teaori d*Arte d* Italia. Milan. 

A work containing a great number of flluatrattona. 

CousAjroD, L.— Lea Orjginea de la Benaiaaanoe en Franoe an XIV. at an XV. 

ai&ole. Paria, 1898. 

The late Louia Coorajod waa an emlneDt auOioKflty* eapedaDy upon Iha aeu lptnr e 
of the Benaiaaance. 

HiLANi, Alfbxdo.— Arte Italians Milan, 1888u 

One hundred and iUtj platea* architeetoD|c and ornamental ftagmenta from the 
works of paintera and aculptora. 

Oayalucoi ard 0THBB8.— Lea Arte en ItaUa FoUa Pkria, 188a 

Baztbr, Mbb. Luot (Soott, Lbadbb, A«iMf.).— Benaiaaanoe of Art in Italy ; 
an illustrated Sketch by Leader Soott London, 188& 

Blaho, O.— Hiatoire de la Benaisaanoe artistique en Italia; leriaed bj M. 
Fauoon. 8 Tola. Pkria, 1889. 
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ClOWHnraHiKLD, Fbbdxbic— MnnJ DeoontloiL Botton, 1887. 
An excellwit work, full of impoitaut tecludcal infonnatton. 

Mbtxb.— Siadien sor Gatehiohte dor plartiiwhen Duatellimgs-foKnien. L 
Zm G«Mbiohto der BenaiMaaoe Henne. Leipfio, 1801 

A wof k nterlBif C0p6clil]y to pnnilj deoctalhw flgniM. 

QooDTKUt, W. H.~BenaiuMioe and Modem Art MeadTille snd N«w 
Yoik, 1894. 

Mr. Goodjear has made manj spaoial iimwtlgiitkmii nfanliig to optical ndiia- 
nwDta in MadiaeTal and Bmalmianfifi boildinga. 

CoURAJOi), L.— LljnitatioB et U Oonfere£a(on dea objeta d'art aniiqnai au 
XV* et XVI* aidoleaL Gaaeite daa Beaox-Arta, Beptomber and Ootober, 
1886. 

La. Gallsbib Kaziohalb Italiahb. ~ Kotiila e doonmentL Bom«i 
MDCOC.LXXXXIUJ. €t $$q. (Thia ia to be an annnary of tba ItaUaa 
ooUectiona.) Edited by A. VentnrL 

Bprihosb, a. H.— Handbaoh der Kmiatgeaohiohte. Laat edition. Tola. IIL 
and IV., Renaiaaanoo, eta Leipcio, 1896l 
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MiLiZTA, F. DB.— Vite degl' ArohitetU. Rome, 1768 (a complete edition of 
MOida^a worka ia Opere Complete, 9 Tola. Bologna, 1826-^). Frenoh 
tranaUtion of the Vite, Pingeron (Fuia), 1771. Mra. Bdward Creay'a 
BngUah tranaUtion, LiTea of CUebnited Axohiteota. London. 1896. 

Milisla is oalebrated for the serBritj of his jndgmenta. Hla criticiBm of Micbd- 
angelo haa provoked mach coDtroversy. Mflizla by hia date belongs among tbe eigh- 
teenth century aonroea, bnt enatom haa cbMeed him with Oleognara and Boatad as one 
of the three early historians of architectine. scalptme, and painting. 

QuATBBidba DB QnniOT, A. C— Hiatoire de la vie et des onTtagea dea plna 
o^lhbrea anhiteetea dn XI* aiMe jnaqn*^ U fin dn XVIII*. 3 Tola. Paria, 
1880. 

Ibabellb, a B.— Furalldle dea SaDea Rondea deritalie. FoUo. Faria, 
1881 and 1868w— Lea Mifioea oironlaiiea et lea ddmea, olaaada par ordre 
chronologiquea . . . Folia 78 plates. Paria, I8661. 

RusKnr, JoHN.--The SoTen I^unpa of Arohiteotorei London, 1849. 

SoHBULT.— Beoodl d'Arohiteotnre. Flaria, 184a Folia 70 plates engnTed 
by Picon. 
An inteiesting series of bnUdings, palaoea, etc.. leaa well known than tiia great 
pnbUc bnUdings of Italy. 

Stbbbt, O. B.~Briok and Marble in the Middle Ages ; Notes of a Tonr in the 
North of Italy. PUtea. London, 1855. Second edition, 1874. 
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Ricoi, A.— Storia deU* Axbhitettora in Italia dal mo. IV. al XVIIL 3 roU. 
Modena, 1857. 

FBBOU880N, J.— Hiatory of Arohiieotine of all QoantrioB. London, 1865, 
1887. 2yola lUaatrated. 4 Tola. 1878-78. Thixd edition. 5 Tola. 1808. 

Tlie two Tolmnee on Modern Archltectora (Hlatorj oC the Modem Btjlee) are tbe 
ones which inclnde the matter treatiiig of the Bermiemmre. 

BuBOKHARDT, J., AMD Othebs.— Geechiohte der neneren Bauknnet. Stntt- 
gart, 1867-89. 4vob.in5. lUastrated. Plates. Plans. Die Benaissanoe 
in Italien. [Gesohiohte der Baakunst.] Second edition. Stuttgart, 1878. 

This wis orlginaDy VoL IV. of Knglei's History. 

Gmmnn, Ottolin avd Lobk. — The TerrarOotta Arohiteotnie of North Italy. 
(Xllth-XVth Centuries.) London, 1867. 

BuHLMANV.— Die Azdiitektur dea daaeiBohen Alterthuma und der Renaia- 
aanoe. Stuttgart, 1873-77. 

Fbbbmah, a A.~-Hi8torioal and Arohiteotural Sketohea : Chiefly Italian. 
(niufltrated.) London, 1876.— Sketohea from the Subject aod Neigliboar 
Lands of Venioe. London, 1881. 

Norton, C. E.— Historical Studies of Churoh-bnilding in the Middle Agea, 
Venioe, Siena, Florenoe. New York, 1880.— Notea of Travel and Stu^y in 
Italy. Boston, 1859 (?) 

BoiTo, C. — ^Architettnra del Medio Bro in Italia, oon una intcodnzione snllo 
stale future dell* Architettnra italiana. Milan, 1880. 

ORUifSR, W, H. L. — Fresco Deoorations and Stuoooes of Churohea and Fsl- 
aces in Italy during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, with Descrip- 
tions, and a comparison between the ancient Arabesques and those of tho 
Sixteenth Century, by A. Hittorff. Folio, 46 plates. London, second edition, 
1854.— Die deooratiTC Kunst, etc. Folio, 100 plates. Dresden [prel 1881]. 
— Spedmena of Ornamental Art. Text by K Braun. Folio, 80 platen 
London, 1850. 
Gnmer's works oootsin superb colored plates, detslls befaig often given on a large 

scale. 

Graus, J. — Die Eatholische Kirohe nnd die Bonaissanoe. Orate, 1885 and 
188S.— Der Kirohenschmuck, 1890. 

The author In this work endeavors to show that the Benalssanoe Architects re- 
spected all the prescribed places for ambones, etc, in the snclent Christian basilicas. 

RamISb, D. — L^Hiatoire g^^rale de rArohitectnre : Renaissancei Paria, 
1885. 
The work has been criticised as contsining a great number of historical errota. 

Rbdtbnbaohsr. R — Der Architektnr der Italieniscben Renaissance. 
Frankfort, 1886. 
M. MOntz finds a great number of erroneons dates in this work, but praises It as 
a TBiy Taluable ** collection of notes.** 

WdLFFLiH, H.— Renaissance und Barock. Bine Untersnchong fiber Weaen 
nnd Entstehung des Barockstils in Italien. Munich, 188& 
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Mblahi, A.^Axoliitettaxm italiMUL Milan, 1887. 

Strack, Hknrioh.— SSiegelbanwarke d«i Ifittelalten imd der Baudonnoe 
in ItaUen. Folio, platei. Berlin, 1889. 

TuoKBRMAK, A. L.-— Selection of Worki of Arohiteotare and Sonlpime be- 
longing chiefly to the Period of the BenaiMnnoe in Italy. New York, 180L 
A book of ninety huge plates leprodaoed by modem prooeiiea. 

Palustrb, L.— Architeotnre de la Benainanoe. Paria, 1893. (In the Biblio- 
thbqne de PEnaeignement des Beanx-Arta ) 

FuMHSia — Die Dekoration der Modemen Bohne in Italien von den An- 
fingen hii mm SofalnM dee XVL Jahrhonderta. Dreaden, 1894 

Bmlabt, 0.— Originea fEan^aiaea de I'Aiohitectaxe gothiqae en Italie. Puia, 
189«. 

FliATT, O. A— Italian Gardena. New York, 1894. 

With many rcprodnettoos of the Italian combination of arehltectoie with land- 
Boape gacdenbig. 

Flbtcheb, Baniostbb, and R F. Flbtohsb.— A BBatory of Architeotue 
for the Student, Craftaman, and Amateor. London, 1890L 

Hamlih, a. D. F.— a Text-book of the Hiatory of Arohiteotare. New 
Tork,1890. 

LoKOTBLLOW, W. P. P.— Bncyobpndia of Arohiteotare in Italy, Oreaoe, and 
the Levant New York, 1896. 

Stubois, Russxll. — Enropean Arohiteotare, a Hiatorioal Study. New 
York, 1896. A stady of the eaaenoe of atylea. The author la at onoe a 
aoholar and a praotiaing arohiteot ; the illuatrationa are olear and enlighten- 
ing. Italian Architecture of the Benaiaaanoe ia treated on pp. 946-959^ 
807-886, 866-888, 46(M78, 58S-64& 
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BiciBio-DAYiv, T. R— Beohenhea anr FArt Statoaira. Puia, 1800 (1806, 
1868). 

See Gaaton Sehtte, Gaaatte dea Beanx-Aita, 189S, TUrd Period, for an intneiting 
aitlcle on the critical appraelatloaa of ImMc-Da?ld, fltmidhal. and Qantter, and 
thdrtlattB to Italy. 

CioooHAHA, li.— Storia dellaSoultuTa dal auo riaorgimento hk Italia lino al 
aeoolo di Napoleone. Yenice, 1818-1& 8 Tola, in folio. Seoond edition. 
7 Toli., 8vo, and Atlaa. Prato, 1838-81 

Famooa aa the fliat genenl hiatory of aeolptaie. 

Gbahdjban db, Montiont.— Beoneil dea plua beaux tombeaux extfontte en 
ItaUedansleaXV*etXyi«Bitelea. Paria. 1818. 
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BoBHiBOH, J. C^Italian Boalptue of the IHddle Agon and Period of the Be- 
TiTtl of Art. lioadon, 1802^ 
Beferxing eepecIaUy to the works in Sonth Kensington MuNom. This book is 
also catalogued nnder the bead of TBAHSAunm Gallbbixb. 

LtJBKX, W.— ^xeschichte der PUwtik, ron den iltesten Zdten bis anf die Ge- 
genwart Leipsio, 1868, 1870-71, and 1880-88. History of Soolptnre from 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Translated by F. K Bmmett 
Beoond edition. London, 18721 

Pbukikb, C C. — ^Italian Sonlptors, being a History of Benlptare in Northern, 
Bouthem, and Eastern Italy. London, 186a The Frenoh edition of the 
above is Les Soolptears italiens, trad, de TanglaJs par Cti. P. Hansaonlier. 
Paris, 1869. 
For other works of the aotfaor see under the head of Bboioval Aav. 

BkXBBT DS JouT, Hbmbi. — Desoription des soolptores dn Moyen Age et de la 
Benaissanoe. Paris, 1876. See also the Life of Delia Bobbia, for moiMH 
graph. 

Sbmfbb, H. — ^Henrorragende Bfldhaner-Arohitekten der Benaissanoe. Dres- 
den, 1880l Herr Semper is author of a monograph on Donatella Bee the life 
of the latter in YoL I. of the present work. 

PnumfS, O. C— Historical Hand-book of Italian Boulptnie. Landon and 
New York, 1888. 

Fbibdlaxhdbb, J.— Die Geprigten italieniaohen MadaiUendesXy* Jahilinn- 
derta. Berlin, 1888. 

Gbiicic, H.— Italienisohe Portraitbttsten des QuBttrooenta PtenssischeJahg» 
bnoher, April, 1888. 

BoDB, W.— Die italienisohen Sonlptnren der Beniissanee. Jahrbnoh der K. 
P. K,Vol. n., pp. a>-78 ; VoL IIL, W-105, 885-267 ; VoL V., ppi 87-4S; Vol 
VL, pp. 7&-81, 170-186; VoL YIL, pp. 28-89. See also the ooUeotedartioles, 
Italienisohe Bildhauer der Benaissanoe, Berlin, 1887, and Die Italieniaohe 
Plastik, Berlin, 1891. (For the magnifioent Soulptur Toscanas, edited by Dr. 
Bode, see under head of TuBC ant. Dr. Bode is also author of Donatello i 
Padoue, see Life of Dooatello, and of many articles named in the speoial 
Bibliography of these rolumes.) 

Catalvoci, O. J.— Mauuale di storia delU scnltura. Turin, 1884. (For the 
work of this author with M. Molinier, on the Bobbiaa, see Life of Luoa deUa 
Bobhia.) 

MoLUfiBR, A— Lee BronMa de la BenaissaneeL —Les Plaquettes. 8 toIs. 
Piucis,1880. 

Hxi88, Aloiss.— Lee MMailleurs de la Benaissanoe. Peris, 1887. 

An important work ; see also ttie reriewB of it by H* (Carles Bphmnl, hi the 
Oeaette des Beaux-Arts. 

Abmaitd. — ^Les M6dailleurs Italiens des qulniiftme et seliienie aidoleB. Beo- 
ond edition. StqIsl Paris, 1888-87. 
Another important work upon the medallists; it is reviewed bjlCHsIsi Intiie 
Gasetle des Beaux- Arts. 
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MuAVi, A.— Lft Sonltan ItaUaaa. Milu, 1888. 

Lbnobmant, F&— MomudM et Medainw. Paxis. An ezoeUant book In the 
Biblioth^ne de rBnieignement des Beaux- Arts ; for other worka upon the 
important aabjeot of Italian medala, aee the bibliography of Vittore 
Piaano, YbL IL of the preaent work. 

OouRi^OD, L.— La Polyohromie dana la Statuaire dn Moyen Age et de U B»> 
naiisanoe. Paria, 1888l 

Mabquamp, Allan, and Arthub L. Fboteihoham.— A Test-book of the 
Hiatory of Boolptore. New York, 189a For apedal artiolea by Dr. Har- 
quand, npon the Sohooi of the Bobbiaa, aee the Bibliography of Imoa deO* 
Bobbia, in YbL L of the preaent work. 

Bbtmond, Mabcsu— See under the head of Flobbnob fat thia anthora 
worka onaoalptnre, and nnder the head of PiBAfor Signor Bupino'a axtielaiL 



PAIlfTIIfG OF THB BBlf AI88ANCB. 

BniTDHAL. Db (Hbnbi Bbtlb).— Hiatoize de la Peintnre en Italie. Ftain, 
1837 and I860.— Borne, Naplea et Flozenoa. Patria, 1817 and 186S.— Ftome- 
nadea dana Bome. 2 Tola. Buia, 1839, and later editionab 

StendhaPa art ciftielam belongs to ttie epoch of the Bomantic School, but hia 
itiidy of ttie pqfchologlcal aide of ttie Bnudnanoe is biHUant and anbCle. 

£xiBio-DAYn>, T. K— Histoize de la Peintnre an Moyen Age. Paria, 1849 
and 1868. 



BosTBi, 0.--8tori» dell* Pittozm Italiana eepoata ooi mnnnmimtL 7 Tola., 
8vo, and 3 f oUo Tola, of platea. Piaa, 1889-17 and 1848-M. 

Thia ia a funona early work, oe cupylii g toward peliiting the poatttan wUdi iJlr 
eognaia'a work held toward Kolptiire. 

KuoLBB, Fbanz Thbodob.— Handbnoh der Qeaohiohte der MalereL S vola. 
Berlin, 1887. Dr. Borckhardt made additUma to a aeoond edition in 18i7. 
An WngiiA edition. Hand-book of Paintmg, Italian Sohoola, 3 Tola., tnuu^ 
lated by Lady Baatlake, edited by Sir Chazlea Waatlake, appeared in Lon- 
don, 1851 and 1874. The lateat Bngliah edition ia edited by Sir A. H. 
Layard, London, 1887. 

Br. Kvgtor waa, Chlnki IL AQgeata Gteard, the tint to apply Che phUoMplileo- 
Uatoclcal meCboda to the Btndy of paintiiig. 

Jambsoh, Mbs.— Memoirs of Barly Italian Peintera. London, 184B.— Saered 
and Legendary Art. London, 1848.— Monaatio Ordera. London, 18S0i — 
Legends of the Madonna. London, 1858. — Hiatoiy of Oor Lord. London, 
1864— Lateat edition in Are Toliimea, with Kotea by B. M. HnrlL New 
York,189& 

Mrs. Jamsaon's booka treat fhsir snbleets largely in relation to their ezpveealon 
throdgh the graphic arts. Ber technical knowledge is not great, but her appreciation 
la ahfiQV sympathetlo. The Slatny of Our Lord waa pnblidied by liedly Ksstla^. 
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Mabohmi^ v.— Mwnorie dsi piii insigiii piitori, loiiltori e ttohitefeU doinem- 
OMiL 3 ToU Florence, 1845. 2d ed., 185i, Genoa, 1860; 4th ed., 9to1b. 
Bologna, 1878-79l An Bngliah edition ia The liree of the Moat Eminent 
Pkintera, Soolpton, and Arohitecta of the Order of St. Dominio. Trana- 
kted by O. P. Meehan. 8 vole. IhiUin, 1853. 

PadieMiirehfiew to a atmdaMinthority, and the Order of 8t Dominic hMpi^^ 
mora aitisiB than all the odier ordeia pnt together. 

MiRBiFiELD, M. p.— Original Treatiiea on the Art of Pointing. 2 Tola 
London, 1842.— Art of Fieaoo Pointing aa Fteotiaed by the Old Italienand 
Spanish Maaten. 2 rdla. London, 184A. 

LiKDSAT, LoBB.— Sketohea of the Hiatory of Ohriatian Art. 8 vola., 8fa 
London, 1847. 2 Tola., 8to. London, 1886. 
Thto work treati of the Barly Behoole and enda with Fra AngcUco. 

Blako, Chablbs.— Hiatoire dea Peintrea de tontee lee iSooleiL Puia, 1848- 
77. The Tolnmea relating to Italy are: £ooleOmbrienneetBomaiBe,&ole 
Florentine, £oole V^nitienne, £oole Bolonaise, ]ficoles Milanaiift, Lombarde, 
G^noiae, Ni^litaineL 



Thto important leitoi wae^the work of Charles Btone, with edDabonton. amoog 
them waa Paul Manta. Its excellence to ^ery mieqnal and the Ulostnidooa are^ most 

Ok hMds. nosatUKacitt7* 

Jabtbs, James Jaoksoh.— Ait Hinta. New York, 1866. Alao Art Stadiea, 
The Old Maatera of Italy, 1861 ; The Art Idea, 1864; Art Thonghta, 1871. 

Mr. Jarves waa one of the Hzst to introdnoe to the attention of Americana the ait 
of the early ItaUan masters, and a collection made by himof pictores of the fooiteenth 
and ilftawnth centuries to now In tiie possession of Yato University. 

Bastulkb, Sib Chablb&— Materials for a Hiatory of Ofl Painthag. Lon- 
don, 1847-60.— Schooto of Painting in Italy. London, 185L Thia tauiala- 
tion of Kngler haa been already referred to. 

BuBKiN, John.— Modem Painters.— 5 Tola. London, 1851 and latev editiona. 



Arbitrary and often arousing all one*a opposition, but containing poetical and 
n6bte appreciation of aome of the beat ttahan work. 



CLiMBiiT, Gb.— De la peintnre Italienne ]naqn*h Fra Angelioo. FlMria, 1867. 

Oampobi, G.— Lettere artiatiche inedite. Moden% 1866. 

Cbowb, J. A., and G. B. Gataloasblli.— ffiatory of Painting fai Italy. 8 
Tola. London, 1864.— Hiatory of Painting in North Italy. 2 vola. Lon- 
don, 1871. The History of Punting waa pnbUahed in Italian aa the Storia 
della Pittnra ItaUana. A new and augmented Italian edition to now appear* 
ing, and at the beginning of 1896 had xeaohed the nxth rolnme and the life 
of Filippino Lippi. See the apedal Bibliography in the present woric for 
the important books by these anthora on Raphael and Titian. 



The Tery admlrshto work of Gkowe and Oa^alcaseDe to probably the most 
plete eter pabUahed upon the mstoiy of Fainting. It to oat of print and rare, and 
mnch of Ita phrasing to exceedingly obscure. It to grestly to be dsehed that these his- 
tories of palnttng ahould be re-edited by some Bofl^ish scbcdarwhotofhuniUar alao 
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wtththa wrttiiigB of MoieUI (there tre BOfenl toeh tcbolanln BogUmd wliooontifbiito 
to BtitlBhand forelgii periodicals, and wtaoM knowledge of the priTate collectloDa In 
Bngland would add to their fltneea aa editon). The Hletoty of Painting and the Hia- 
toiy of Painting in North Italy, ao edited, with annotatlona bringing the matter up to 
date, would l>e invaluable. 

Rio, A. F. DS.— L*Ait Chr6ti«i. 8vo. Fuia, 18«L 2to1b. Fuia, 1866. 4 
Tola. Pftria, 1861.— L*£pilogae a l*Art Chretien. 2to]b. Friboorg-ea- 
Briagao, 1870. 
Theeebooka, treating chiefly of the early Bchoola of Siena, of ttie GUotteechi, and 

of the fifteenth century, axe Teiy interesting and do not lack charm, bnt are fiercely 

partisan, the anther going mnch farther than doea even Mr. Suakin in hia oondemnar 

tlon of the later schools. 

Dklabobdb, Hbnbi.— itadea anr les Beanz-Arta en France et en Italic. 
PlffiB,1864. 

The author ia a specialist in the direction of the stndy of Italian engraving, and ia 
•n eloquent and able writer. See the Bibliography of Bapliael and of Masacdo. 

FoEBSTBB, B.— Geachichte der italienisohen Kunst. 5 rola. Leipsio, 188(^ 
78. — Denkm&ler der Italienisohen Malerei rom Verfall der Antike bis sum 
XVL Jahzhondert. 4 folio yolmnei, plates and textw 

ICahtz, Paul. — Lea Ghefa-d^oenvre de la peintnre italienne. Paris, 1870. 

This is alaige Tolnme, containing a great number of reproductions. The anthor 
Is one of the most enlightening of French art critlca. 

LObks, WnAXLiL^Oeaohiohte der ItaL Malerei vom vierten bia Ins aeoha- 
aehnten Jahibundert. Stuttgart, 187S-79. 

WoLTMANH, A., and WdsBMAinr, K.— History of Painting. Bdited by Sid- 
ney Oolvin. Translated by Clara BelL 3 Tola. London, 1880. 

The original ia the Geschichte der MalefeL A large part of either volume ia given 
to Italian Art. 

LAnNBSTRS, GsoBcna— La Peintnre Italienne. Puria. Lea BfaStna anoiens, 
Etudes d'histoire et d*art. Paria, I882.»LeB Maitres de la Benaisaanoe 
(written in collaboration with other authors). Lea Origlnea de la Peinture 
decorative en Italic (in the Bevue des Arte deooratifs, VoL VL, pp. 9-19). 
See also the bibliography of Titian in the preaent rolume. 

Of La Peintnre Italienne, one of the worka belonging to the BtbUothdque de V Bn- 
aelgnement dee Beaux-Arta, the first volume only has yet appeared, including the 
art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It lean admirable shoit history; perhaps 
there Is no better in any language. 

BOKMX, BoBBBT.— Kunat nnd Kftnstler dee lOttslaltera uad der Neuseit. 8 
Tola. Leipsio. 

This is ttie wdl-known Oohme Series of Uvea, written in collaboration by various 
German scholara. The BngUsh translation of selected lives is by A. H.Keane. 

MoBSLLi, OiOTAHVi (Itak Lbbvolibff).— Italian Masters in German Gal- 
leries, a oritical essay on the Italian Pictnrea in the Galleries of Munich, 
Dresden, and Berlin, translated from the German by Mrs. Louise M. Rich- 
ter. London, 188& Italian Paintera, % Ci^itipa} S.tyidy of their Works; 
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inaslafted from the Gennmaby Oontttaoe Joo^ynFfonllMi. London, 18Q8L 
YdL L The Borgheae ftod I>oEia-PMiifiU GftDerieB in Borne. YoL IL 
The GaUeries of Munioh and Dresden. There ia an edition pnbliahed in 
Italian, UUeiie di Monaco Dresda e Berlino^ Bologna, 1886, and there are 
late Gtennan editions of Leipsio, 1891, oomprising the Mnnich and Dresden 
pictures, and one of 1808, on the Berlin Galleiy. 

The funons critic, Giorsnni Mcrellt published his Urst esssjs In ttie Zeitsdulft 
fBr bildende Knnst, 1874, 1875, 18T6, nnder tfas pseadonym of l^m LennoHeff ; these 
were foQowed in 1680 by '* Bhi Krltischer Tereoch von Ivan LormoUeif ins Dentsdie 
abenetst von Johsmies Schwartss." the *• nholkb UOe being a mTsdHcatfon. lids was 
the book trsnslsted bj lErs. Bichter. Tlie two hiter yotames are an smpUlloatlan of 
the earlier essays, Borghese and Doria-Pamllli GaUeries of Borne, and the Galleiies of 
Mnnich snd Dresden. The sdnUrsble Index to these volnmes is by Dr. J. P. Bichter. 
Nominally the esilier work of Morslli is upon Italian pictures onteide of Italy, but tai 
reality it treats atanost as moch of srt within the peninsnla. Heir Otto MOndler has 
pablisbed a bHtrag to Marelli's critidsms. 



Phillips, Clauds. —For a oritioal eetimaiteof MoreUi and his aehool, see the 
work of Mr. Ghuide Phillipa, Gindudo intotno alia oritioa del Senatofo 
GioT. MoreUi, oon alonni oommenti ; tradndone di G. FrioonL Bmne^ 18V1. 
(Originally pnbliahed in ** The Academy,** 18M-06.) 

Mr. Phillips is one of the meet acote and cfitical of KngUdi writers open the Be- 
mrissanre See also his aitides in the Ai^Ush and Italian periodicals. 

GUiBCBT, JosiAH.— Landscape in Art before Clande and Balvator. London, 
1886. Oadore or Titian's Coontqr. London, 1800. Other studies npon the 
treatment of landsoape in the work of the ancient masters are those of K. 
Woermann. Die Landschaft in die Knnst der Alton l^lker, Munich, 1878, 
and Zimmermann, Die Landschaft in der Yenenaniachen Malerei bia mm 
TodeTiBan*a. Leipsio, 1808. 



KoLHAO Di.— Petites Notes sur 1* Art italien. Flsiis, 1887 

FosRSTEB, B.— Ludan in der Benaissanoe. Kiel, 1886L— Die Verilnmdnng 
dee Apelles in der BeoaiManoe. Berlin, 1887. 

These stadiesre1steespeclaDytoceEtainworksQfBottlceDi,Mantegna, and other 
flfleenth-centnry masters. 

CHAMPLnr, J. D., and O. 0. PEBKnra.— CydopeBdia of Pninten and Plaint- 
ings. 4 Tols. New York, 1887. 

BoDB, W.— La Benaissanoe an Mns6e de BerHn. (This ia a series of eight 
artides in the Ghuette dea Beaux-Arts for 1888-801 It ia catalogued ako 
nnder the head of Transalpikb GALLKRna) 

Stillmak, W. J— Old fUlian Masters. New York, 1808-40. 

Mr. BtUhnan has llTed for msny yesrs fai Ifesly, and his studies, pubHslied origi- 
naUj In the Century Magasine, are accompanied by beautifnl wood-cuta hj Mr. Ttm* 
othyOole. 

Ohaufiauz, a. db.— Histoiie de la peinture drfbomttv*. "Prnn^ 1800L 
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Kehneb, Fribbbioh.— Die Portritoaminliing des Bizhenog*i Ferdinand tou 
Tiiol, die Itelienisohen Bildnisse. Jahrboch . . . des KuBerhaoMi, 
Yol. XXL Vienna, 189L 

A kng aitlele containing a greatnnmber of nprodnetlons of hictorleal portnitB 
of Uie flfteenth and lizteenth oentnilea. 

Fbizzomi, G.— Arte Italiana del Binaacimenio, Saggf critioi Milan, 189L 

This Tidmne ocmtalna Mveral collected aitlcles, including the Arte ift|tH^«t nella 
GaUerta Nazlonale dl Londra. 

Vknturi, Adolto. — Nelle pinaootecha minori ditalia. L'ArohiTio Stocioo 
dell' Arte, YL, pp. 409-tiS. 1898. 

Latabos, John.— Considerations on Painting. New York, 180S. 

These lectures, given at the Metropolitan Mnaeom of New Tack, in 1BB8, ie£er to 
art in general rather than to the spedal epoch of the BenaJHssnce. but th^ are too 
nibtle and admirable to he omitted from this list 

DRAiriNGS AND BNGSATINGS OF THB BBNAI88AN0B. 

Ottlit, William YoxTHa— The Italian Sohool of Desfgn. London, 1838.— • 
The Early FknentineBofaooL London, 182a OoQeotion of Fao-aimilea, 18M. 

For Itae study of the drawings of the Benaissanoe, the autotype nproducttona of 
Braun* Alinaii, Ongania, and other publishers alEord unequalled opportunity* alnoe 
theae autotypes are absolute £ao-simUes of the originals. 

FiSHBR, R— Introdnotikm to a Oatalogne of the eady Italian Prints in the 
British Mnsenm. London, 1886. 

WiCKHonr, Franz. — Die italienischen Handzeiohnungen die loxnbardisohe 
nnd die bolognesisohe Schnle inthe Jahrbueh der kunsthistorisoben Samm- 
lungen dea allerh. Kaiserbansea, XIL 1801. 

Bastsch, a.— Le peintre-graTeur. In 31 toIs., Bvtk Yisantk and Leipsio, 
1808-31. 

Dblabobdb, H. — La graynre en Italie ayant Maro-Antoine. Paris. — Mare- 
Antoine Raimondi, ^tnde bistoriqae et critique suivie d^ul catalogue rai- 
sonn^ des oeuTres da Maitre. Paris, 1888. 

Bzoellent works with many illustrstlons. 

LrppMANN, F.— Die italienischen Holsscbnitt in XV. Jahrhundert. Jabrb. d. 
K. P. K., pp. 8, 179, 805, YoL Y. 1884. 

For works relating especially to engntTlngs of BottloellPs ilhistrations to Dante, 
see Drs. lippmann and Volkmann and M. £phrussi in the bibliograpby of Botdoellf . 



COSTVUEB AND FfTRNITUaB. 



In the study of Renaissance or Mediaeval Art knowledge of styles in oos- 
tome and furniture is very useful, and enablea one to at onoe approziroately 
date a work of art. 

For furniture see under bead of Art Periodicals, L*Arte Italian* D*- 
lY.— 28 
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oontiYa, etc., and L*Ari pour Tons. Nearly all art periodioalfli which in any 
way inolade the aeoondary arts, have platea of Italian fnznitiire, M. HaTard?a 
aaperb Dictionnaire de F Ameablement, etc., haa, however, bat little referring to 
Italy. Aa to CkMtnme, Ceiare Veoellio'a interesting book of figorea, oontempo- 
raneons aa to dresa with the time of Veroneae, Tintoretto, and with the last 
years of Titian'a life, i» an important eonroe. Among other hooka aee Viollet 
le Duo, Dictionoaire Baisonn6 dn Mobilier Fran^aia, a work of the greatest 
learning and importance, bat reUting to Franoe, and only oollaterally to Italy, 
and ending with the fifteenth century. Badnet, Le Coatnme Historiqne, 
Paria, ia in many Tolnmea, two of which relate to Medisval and Benaissanoe 
times. F. Hottenroth, 2 toIb., Le Costume, French edition pubUahed hy 
Gaorinet, is a very handy history of costnme, a great number of examplea be- 
ing gronped upon each page. The most artistic and moat completely Italian 
books of costumes are the three Tolnmes of Mercnri, Bonnard, and Le Cheyal- 
lier Cherignard, a great number of the figures being tsken from old Italian 
pictures. The works of Planch6, Stmtt, Fairholt (all on BngUah costume), 
and of Jacqnemart ( French), and Hefner (German), refer but slightly to 
Italy. Of course the best documents for costume and fumiture are old pict- 
urea, eto., themselvea, but text-booka are also desirable. 



REGIONAL ABT OP ITALY; PROVIlfOES AND 

CITIES 

TVSCAIVT 

DOomnsMTs fob abt histobt, bto. 

MiLAKvai, G. and O. Pnn.— Scrittura di ArtistL 8 vols., 4ta Florence, 187& 
Dooumenti inediti deli* Arte tosoana dal XIL al XVI. secolo, in II Buonar- 
roti. 1880 and following years. 

No one has been a more diligent student of the Toscan archlTes than ttie lale 
Cayaliere Gaetano MUaneei. His pabllcation of documents relating to Florantfaie and 
Slenese art has been iuTalnable. See the Life of Mkhelangelo. 

Mihrrz, Buaftir& — A trayera La Toscana 

Bbllb, H.— Lea Petites Yilles et le Grand Art en Tosoane. 

Wbt, F.~Toicane et Ombrie. These three series of articles of MM. MOnts, 
Belle, and Wey, copiously illustrated, were published in Le Tour dn Monde, 
Vols. XXXI., XXXVIII., XXXIX., XLIIL, XLV., XLVL, and LXHI. 
They are of great interest, are rery fully illustrated, and cover nearly all 
the cities of Tuscany. 

AROHITBOTUBB. 

GBAHDJSiLH vm Mohtiont, a. H. v., and Vkwm, A.— Benaissanoe itslieDne. 
Arohitectnre Tosoane prindpalement dea XV% XVI* at XVII* aUdes. 
Paris, 1815 and 1874. 
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RoHAULT DS Flbubt, 6.— La Toscane an Moyen Age, arohiteotuie oiTile et 
militairoL Paris, 1870.— La Toioane au Moyon Age. Letties anr Tarohiteo- 
taxe oivile et militaire en 1400. Paiii, 1874. 

Gbtxullbs, H. von, Bakon.— Die Arohitektnr der Renaiiianoe in Tosoaaa 
naoh den Meistern geordnet. Mnnioh, 1885 et aeq. 

This nugniflcent work, with large plates, plana, etc, waa begun under (he anspicea 
of the SoeUta di San CHorgio. The text waa by Baron Ton Geymllller, who was asso- 
ciated In the general work with Herren Gsri Ton Btegmann, A. Wldmann, F. O. 
Schnltz, P. Hentschel, H. Qeell, and others. Hecr Hana Stegmann cnntlnnes the work 
which is BtlU appearing and wUl be completed in 189T. 

Hot yon QeymaUer is the author of several other important works. See the spe- 
cial Bibliographies which precedo the Uves of Bramante of Urbino, of Raphael of 
Urbino^ and of the Florentine architects GUnliano and Antonio da San Qallo. 

Onauth and Foxbstsb.— Die Bauwerke der Renaissance in Tosoana. Vi- 



This work waa never flnished. 

Basghdobff, J. C— Palaat-ArohitektDr Ton Ober-Italieo und Toaoaoa Tom 
XY. bis XYIL Jahrhondert Berlin, 1888. 

This Palast-Archltektnr comprises several volmnes, the work of various authors, 
BaschdoriE, Beinhart, and others upon Tuscany, yenlce» denoa, etc. 



80ULFTUBB. 

GozziMi, V.—- Monumenti sepolorali della Tosoana. Inoiai da O. P. Lasinio. 
Florenoe, 1819. Folio, with plates. 

FSBKnig, 0. 0.— Tnaoan Sculptors. 2 toIb. London, 1864. 

The earliest important general treatin written in BngUsh upon Tuscan sculpture 
of the Benaiaaanoe. 

BoDB, W. — Denkmaler der Benaisaaiioe Soulptnr Toaoanaa. Munich, 1890. 
A really magnificent aeries of plates, folio sise, in sereral Tolnmes. The 
complete title is DenkmAler der Renaissance Sonlptnr Toaoana*s in histo- 
rischen anordnnng nnter leitnng von W. Bode. Heransgegeben von Fr. 
Bmckmann. Munich, 1890-94. (See also Dr. Bode*s Italienisohe Bild- 
haner der Renaassanoe, Berlin, 1887 ; his Donatello & Padooe (this French 
translation is reviewed and edited by M. Triarte), and his articles upon Ital- 
ian sonlptnre, at the Berlin Gallery, which appeared in the Gasette des 
Beaux- Arta.) 

NoTB. — No titlea of worka upon Painting have been grouped under the 
general head of Tuscany since the different cities of the province were so 
artistically important that separate books or articles have in most casea 
been given to them. This is especially true where painting is the subject 
in point, the Tuscan architects and sculptors having been more frequently 
treated collectively. See also the special Bibliography of the Tariona Floren- 
tine, Sienese, and Cortonese painters in these volomesi 
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FI«ORBHOB 

JLBGHITXOTUBB. 

MoiBi, F.— IDiiitimiioiie ttorioo-artiaticft del Mano de* priori oggi TwIkoo 
▼eoohio e dei numnmenti della piAsia. Florenoe, 184SL Santa Ciooe di Fi- 
reDie, niuatncione storioo-arttstioa. 1846. 

Masohisb, v.— S. Maroo, oonTento del padri predioatori in Ftranae, 01ii»- 
tnto 6 inoiao prinoipalmente nei dipinti del B. Giovanni Anfulioo, Flor- 
186a. 



Passbbhix, Luiqi.— Storia degli StabUimenii di bendioeon della eitU di Fi- 
tenae. Floranoe, 1868.— Oiriositi atorioarartutiohe fiorantine. Florenoe, 
1806L Earlier worki on Flornitine Art am Laibd's Owiiiiahire Fioz«nftino^ 
ITTO-TS, and Etraria Pitfaioe, ITU-OSw 

Mazzaitti and dsl Lniraa— Baooolia delle migUori Fabbriohe aaMobB • 
Moderne di Fizenie. Flatea; text by del Badia. Florence, 18711 

Ck>MTi, C— II FklaBo Pitti, la ana prindtiTa oostnuione e roeoMaiW ingiandi- 
mentL Flocenoe, 1887. 

GuABTi, Gbsabb.— La oupola di Santa Maria del Fiore, illnatrata con i doea- 
menti deli* Arohivio dell* opera aeoolare. Florenoe, 1867.— Santa Maria del 
Fiore ; la ooatmsione della ohieaa e del oampanile ; aeoondo i docamenti 
tiatti dair Archino dell* opera aeoolare e da quello di Stata Florenoe. 
1887. Una gionta e una oorreiione al mio libro ** Santa Maria del Fiore la 
ooatnuione della ohieaa e del campanile aeoondo i docamenti, eoa" KeU* 
ArchiTio Storioo italiano, aerie V., L, n. 166. Florence, 1888w 

Grutsr, F. a.— Lea CEuTrea d*art de la Benaiaaanoe italienne an templa da 
Saint-Jean, bt^itiatere de Florenoe. Paria, 1878l 

Triabtb, O.— Florence. Ptoia, 1881. 

Fbkt, O.— Die Loggia dei Lanii in FlorauL Berlin, 1885k 

Gatalluogi, G. J. — S. Maria del Fiore, Storia docomentata dall* origine 
fino ai ooatri giomi Florence, 1881.— S. M. del Fiore e la Soa Faodata. 
Florenoe, 1887. 

A great many worka were pabUahed regarding ttie cathedral jnat after the oncil- 
Ing of the new fa^adt. Fortbe titlea of twenty-Bereo worka relatfatg to ttw antqeet 
aee I/Archiyio Storioo dell' Arte for 1888 ; flrat niuiber, pp. 66-iW. 

MoBO, LuiGi DBL.— La facdata di S. Maria del Fiore. Florence, 1888u 
(See Bibliography of Bmnelleachi for the fine monograph of Herr Yon Fa- 

biioqr.) 

BOULPTUBB. 

Mjlbsblli, G.— n tabemaoolo d*Gr San Michele (with Laalnio*8 eDgniringa)i 
Florenoe, 1861 and 1874. 

Mjlanbsi, G.— Delia tavola di Koatra Donna nd Tabemaoolo d'Or & 
Michele e del ano vero antore. Florence, 1870. (See alao the BibUogEaphy of 
Andrea Oigagna.) 
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Tbiastb, figAWT.iL_lff«— iwfjA, JoonuJ d^ul wenlptma FloieiitiA mi XV« 
adde. (Far the Pinni aod dnUk lee iind«r the hMd of Pisa and 
of LUOOA.) 

BoHtfMFXLD.— AndrM SonioTmo mid Mino Soholo. Stattgari, 1881. 

Plom, BcoiMi.— BeaToaato GeUini. oxfdvro. medaOkor, Molptear; m- 
oheroheo mu ■» Tie, sor eon oaTre et enr lei pi^oee qui ltd aont aiiriba6ee. 
PAria» 1888. NouTel Appendioe, 1884. (The Mmieon Qnaatiii has pabliehed 
an elaborately illnstrated tranalatioii by Leolanohtf of Celliiii*8 Memoln.) 

BoNMAR^, Bdmohp.— BeiiTenato OeUioL Gaaette dee Beaux- Arte. Seoond 
Period, XXVIL, pp. lOfr-iad. 

Dbaiabdivs, a., and Fougqubs db yAOHOifynxB.~La Vie et rCBarre 
de Jean Bologna. Paria, 188S. 

fiOHMABSOW, A.— Vier Btatnetten im Domopeca in Flosena. Jahrbb d. K. 
P. K, pp. 137, VoL VUL 1887. 

Ybntubi, Adolvo.— Franoeaoo di Bimone Fieaolano. I/Axohirio Btorioo 
dflU* Arte., V., pp. 871-880. 18O0L 

BoHMABSOW, A.— Bemerkiingen aber Nioodl6 d'Areoo Jahrbnoh. d. K. P. K. 
VOL It. 

B088I, Umbbbto.— n Mnaeo Narionale di nxenae nel triennio, 1889-40.— 
L'ArohiTio Btorioo dell* Arte, VL, pp. 1-24. 180S. 

Rbtmonz>, MABOBL.^Iia Boulptnre Florentine an XIV* aiMe. Important 
aeriee of artidee begnn in the Gacette dea Beanz-Arta for 1803, first vol., 
p. 358, eontinned throogh many nnmben, and vtill appearing aa La Boolptava 
Florentine da XV"« Bitele, eta For Florentine aoolptors lee aleo the bibli- 
ography of the Pittni, Orgagna, Delia Bobbia, Donatello, CUiiberti, Ycv- 
rooohio, Miohelangelo, eta 

PAINTINO. 

€k>TTi, A.— Le Gallerio ed i Unaei di Fiienae, oon doonmentL Florenee, 
1870. 

Bbadlbt, J. W.— The Lif* and Worka of OiaHo Glofio, Ifiniatoriat Iion- 
don,188L 

RusKiN, J.— Val d* Amo. Ten Leetorea on the Tnaoan art direotly aate- 
oedent to the Florentine year of Tiotoriea 1882L — Ariadne Finmntina 
Mominga in Florenoa 

Theee ''Momlnge.'' elo., do not lack duim, baft are arUteaiy to an extreme 



Ybiabtb, O. B.— Florenoa Pteia, 1881, and London, 18831 
A f oiUo. with many flhutrationa 

Gom, A. — Del Trionfo di 8. Tommaao d'Aqnino, dipfaito nel eappellone 
degH BpagnnoU, antloo Chpitolo de' Frati di Santa Hazia NoTella in Firenaa 
Florenoa, 1887. (For the Chapel of the Bpaniarda aee alao the ivorka of 
Bio, Boddn, and Lord lindaay.) 
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Olucbrt, C— Michelmge L. de Vinoi, Bftphael. PloiB, 1861. [For the mon- 
ognpha in the **Oreftt Artists*' Mriei, sod in ttie lerles ^'Lm Artietei 
Cel^bree,** see the Bibliographies prefixed to speoud Lives in theM 
Tolames ; lor Florentine Bibliognphy nasrly half of the Lives csn be oon- 
Bolted.] 

BiDOLn, Bmsico.— Di Alonni riteattl delle gsDeik flomiluia L'Aiddvio 
Stozioo deU' Arte, IV., pp. 42!Mfi{&. 180L 

Kabolt, Karl.— a Guide to the Fisintings of Florenoe. London, 189S. 
(The ysrioas government oatslogaes of the Florentine gmUeries, Uffixi, Pitti, 
Mnaeo Nsaonale (Baigello), Galleiia Bnonsrroti, R. Gslleria Antioft • Mo- 
dem* (Aosdemy), eto., may aIm) be oonsolted.) 

LmNSSTRB, G., and B. Rxohtbhbbbobb.— La peintore en SSorope— Flor- 
enoe. (With one hondred illnstrations.) Fluis. 

An idmlrable " fut n^A gnp raisonni ** of the palnth w* in the Floraiiine nmsenma 
dmzchfls. *"<^ nni fA<>f 

Bmbbmsoh, B.— The Flomtine Fiiinteri of the Rffliaimanrft Kew Yoric, 
1896. 

A short baft Important enaj, with a cstalogne of the msks of the FkoeoltM 



The subject of the History of the Florentine Renaisaanoe is also inelnded la 
the general histories of Florenoe by Napier (6 vols., London), by TroUope, by 
Villsri, and of Gapponi (in Italian). Nardi, Yarohi, Gniooiardini, and Kaohla- 
▼elli are funous Florentine historians of the actual epoch of the Renaiannoe, 
while for the period of the early schools of Giotto and his fdlowers we have the 
contemporaneous history of the Villani and the Chronicle of DinoCompsgni, as 
well as the voluminous and learned modem work, the Italian Republics of 
SismondL One volume of Hichelet*s History of j^nnoe is given to a sympa- 
ihetio and powerful appreciation of the Italian Renaisnnce, and Edgar Qui- 
net*s work on the Revolutions of Italy is remarkable at onoe for its eLoquence, 
penetration, and breadth. Certain biographical studies are also of interest to 
the student of the Renaissanoa Among theee are Trollope's very entertain- 
ing '* Decade of Italian Women,** and his " Catherine de' Medici,** and VU- 
]ari*s Savonarola ; also his Machiavelli, 8 vols. Mrs. 01iphant*s ^* Makers of 
Florence** and '* Makers of Venice,** Roscoe*8 Lorenso de* Medici and LeoX. 
are weU known. See also the Lorenso de* Medici of Von Reumonl Besides 
l^Ilaii*s books on Savonarola, see the exoellent work of M. Gruyer on Savona- 
rola*8 influence upon art. Among books upon Florence which are partly his- 
torical, partly in the nature of guides, are the popular Walks in Florence of 
the Mines Homer, London, 1878 snd 1884, and Hare*s Florence, published in 
his Cities of Northern and Central Italy, and also aeparately. Dr. Giuseppe 
Maiootti's Guide Souvenir de Florenoe is the work of a scholar, as are aLw the 
Nuova Guida of Sig. Cavallucci a&d the Dintomi di Firense of Sig. Carocd. 
See also B Centre di Firense, Marootti*8 Mercante Fiorentino, Florence, 1881, 
and Baoiotti*8 Firense Blnstrata, 4 voU Florence, 1886l Mr. W. D. HoweOa, 
in Tuscan Cities, gives a charming series of sketohea la which Tuscan hiatoiy 
and modem Tuscan life occupy an equal spaoeu 
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Hum Bmllb.— lies PtttitM ViUMet Is' Grand Art tnToMUia. FkOa hb 
Tour da MondA. YoL XXXVUL, pp. 3^5-34. 

PIBTOJA 

Daboxl» AiiTBKD.— Lea Antela de Fistoja et de Florence. Gaietie des Bewu- 
Arta, Seocmd Period, ZXYU, 19. January 1, 1888. (See for Pistoja iho 
very fnll artidea of M. Henri Belle, Lea Petitea Yillea et le Grand Art en 
Toaeane, in Le Tour dn Monde, YoL XXXYIO. Bee alao the Bibliographj 
of Delia BobbiA.) 

PISA 

ABOHITROTURB. 
MoBBOKA, A. DA.— Piaaffloatrata. Leghorn, 1813. 

RoHAULT DB Flbubt, G.— Lea monomenta de Piae an Xdjoi Age. One 

▼olnme of text and one of platea. Paria, 1806. 

SOULPTURB. 

Labinio, p.— Baocolta di saroofiagi, nme e altri monnmenti di aooltora del 
Campo Santo di Flaa. With platea. Fiaa, 1814. 

SVFiiiO, Igino Bbnybhuto.— Important aeriea of artidea in the ArobiTio 

Btonoo dell* Arte for 1896, oommenoing in January, and carried throngh the 

year, on Giovanni Pisano, Tino da Oanuuno, Gellino del Neae, Nino e Tom- 

maaoPiaano. 

PAINTXMO. 

BiOSIHI, G.— Lettere pittoriehe aol OMmpo Santo di Piaa, text in 4to. 
Flatea in folio. Piaa« 1810. Deacriiione delle pittnre del Oampo Santo di 
Piaa, 1819, a third edition ; and atiU another in 1846. 

LABiHia— Fittore a fresco del Campo Santo di Piaa diaegnate da G. BoaaL 
• Florence, 1883. 

Sd^iko, Igino BB Uvmji 'a— I Pittori e gli aooltori del rinaaeimento neUa 
primaaale di Piaa. L'Arohino Storioo deU' Arte, YL, pp. 419-449. 1898. 
11 Trionfo della Morte e il giadicio mdveraale nd Campo Santo di Piaa, 
L*ArohiTio Stonco deU' Arte» YIL, pp. SL^Uk 1894. II Oampo Santo di 
Piaa. Fliseno^ 18911 

CARRARA 

Cakpqbi, G.— Memorie blografiche degli Scoltoii, Arohitetti, Pittori eo. n*- 
tiri di Carrara e di altri Inoghi ddla ProTincia di liaaaa. Modena, 1878L 

IfiLABBSi, G.— Kotiiie di Lor. e Stagio Stagi Sooltori dd aeooli XY. e XYX 
188L 

SroBZA.— lift Pktria, la famigliaelft GioTineaaa di pap* Kioool6 Y. LnooiL 
1884. 
mchoiaa Y. waa Tliomaa of Banana, near Gamia. 
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IiVCCA 

BiDOLn, B.— Belaiiooe rtorioa iiilR. Iilitato dlBeUe Artt in Ldoiml LdoMi 
1872. 

MoruTOLi, O. — ^Dliutr. Stocioa di aloano opera di belle axtt d. Metoopolitana 
di Laooa. Lnooa, 1970. 

RiDOun, Bhbxoo— L^Arte in Loooa, ■fendieite neUa boa cattednila Lnoefti 
1882. GmdadiLnooa. 1877. 

Slgnor Blddii is one of the most emlneiit of IteUan adiolen. 

Ybiabtb, C. &— Soolptnre italienne an XV* ■iftcle. Matteo CiTiteli ; n vie ei 
■on oenTre. Fluris, 188A. (This is a veiy full and important monograph. 
See also Ridolfi, I deaooDdentl di Matteo ClTitali, Florenoe. 1889, and Br. 
Bode in Kttnat nnd Kdnatler. For Delia Querela, see hie speoial Bibliogra- 
phy.) 

Bbllb, Hxirsi.— Lucoa (a fnlly illasferated itndy), from Lee Petitee Yillee el 
le Grand Art «n Toaoane in Le Tonr dn Monde, YoL XXXYIU. 

AHBSZZO 

Pabqui, a. and U.^La Chittedrale Aietina e anoi monnmentiL Areno, 1880L 
(See also for Areiao the Bibliography of Fiero della Franoeaca and of the 
Bobbia fsmily.) 

StBlVA 

MiLAmsi, G.— Doonmenti per la Storia dell' Arte Seneae, raooolii ed illna- 
tnte. 8 Tola., 8m Siena, 18M-^68. Soritti vazj anlla atoria ddl' Azts 
Senese. Siena, 1878. 

Works of the Unt ordsr and of great learning. 

MthiTZ, E.— A Trarers la Tosoane, Sienne, in Le Toor dn Mbnde^ YoL LXIU 
(A series of foUy iUnstrated artidea.) 

SPiSLBaBO, (editor).— Die Obere Gapelle der Hazia im Palaao Pubfalioo an 
Siena. With fine folio plates. Berlin, 1870. 

MB8MARD, L.— Noaydles £tades snr lea Beaox-Arts en Italia. La Peintare 
k Sienne, eta Paris, 1878. (For the painters of the early sohool of Siena 
aee the works of Rio, Rnskin, and Lord Lindsay, and the bibliography of 
Menmii and the Lorenietti. See also Siena, in Soribner*a M^giLrSw^ Ooto- 
ber, 1896, by K H. and E. W. Blashfield.) 

SAN OiniONANO 

Gbutxb, G.— Lea Monnmente de TArt a San Gimignano, pp. 90-87. Gantto 
dea Beanz-Arts, 2d period, lY. 187a 

Baldobu, Nataia— Monnmenti Artiatioi in San Gimignano. VAxthMo 
Storioo deU' Arte, nL, pp. 8(M». 189a 
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WST, F.— San Gimignaiio. ToMsna et Ombria Lm Villas DAfato^, m La 
Tour da Monda, VoL XXZL 1875. 

nOHTB OLIVBTO 

Thokas, G. M.— L^Abbftya da H oni OliTat-Majan. Ftomoa, 188L 

MOirrz, B.~Ija Toor do Monda. ZLYL (Saa alio tha MMiography of 
Signorelli and Soddoma.) 

ORTUBTO 

Gbuvbb, W. H. LuDWia^Dia baa-ratiaCi an dar vorder aaite dea doma m 
Ometo ; marmorbildwarka dar Bohola dar Piaanar, mit aiUtatamdam taxta 
▼on B. Bmm. L^ipaio, 1868. (Baa alio M. Maroal Baymond in tha Ga- 
letta daa Bamu-ArU for 1896i La Boolpdixe Florentina da XIV"* 
■idola.) 

NoBTON, Chablm Buot.— Notaa of TnTal and Stody in Italj. (Artiuda 
Orrieto, pp. W-150.) Boaton, 1869. 

LiTZi, L.— B daomo di Orriata lUnatratad. Flzansa, 1866. 

Bbnois, N., Rbsaxoff, A., and A. S[bak4U.— Monognphiada la Oath^dsala 
d'Orriata Paria, 1877. 

FuMi, LuTOL— <3rU Alabastri naUa Flneafcire del Dnomo d'Onrieto. L'ArchiTio 
Siorioo dell' Arte,!, pp. 896-847. 188a La FaodAta del Daomo d^Onrieto. 
L'ArehiTio atorioo deU* Arte, n., pp. 184-208 and 327-888. 1880. Bj the 
aame author, 11 dnomo d'Onrieto e i aaoi restanxL Rome, 1801. B Palasio 
Soliani o da' Papi in Orrieta KAxohino Storioo deU* Arte, pp. 265-968. 
1806. 

Nabdini Dbspotti MosFiGNom, A.— LoEenao del Haitano e la Faooiate del 
doomo d'Orriata L'AxoUtIo Storioo daU' Arte, IV., pp. 888-866. 180L 

CHBRIA 

GuABDABJLBSL— Indioe-Goida del Monomanti pagan! a otiattani li^goaKdantl 
riatoria a I'arta eaistentl nella provinoia deQ* Umfacia. 

Laspbtbbs, P.—Die banwerka der ranaiaaanoe in Umfarien, mit arlftntemdem 
text Berlin. 1888.— Die kirchen der renaiannoa in mittel-ltalien. Berlin, 
1882. 

The Umhrlan towns of Pemgla, Aaalal, ete., IMIow ondar spaeial heads. Sea also 
for Umbrian Art the slz Yolnmes of the GHomale d'Erodlsloiie Arttatiea, pnUishad tn 
Pen|gja from 18Ti to 1877. and the Archfrlo Storlco psr rUmbiiai 

PAHUOIA 

Mabohbsx.— B Gambio di Parngi*. Prato, 1868. (Baa for tha Ounbio tha 
BibUographj of Pamgino'a Ufa in VoL IL of thia praaent work.) 

BoBai-Boom, J. R— Gnida illoatrata di Parngia. Third adittoD. Pemgiai 
187a (Bee alao for Parogia VarioM, pi 840.) 
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B088I, A.~MMstci e Lftvori di Tityiami in Perugia, nei Beooti XV. e XYL 
PeroguKlSm 

Fbizzoni, 6. — ^L'Arte dell' Umbria, rappiesentata nella Nnora Pinaooteoa 
Gommimale di Perugia. Axohivio Storioo Italiazia 188Q. (See alio 2»r 
Pemgia under speoial biUiogxaphy of Pemgino and Pintnriochio.) 

FOIilGHO 

Fbbntanblli, Cibo. — iriecol6 Alnnno e la Soaola nmbia. Borne, 1872L 

Faloci PuLiOHASiy M.— tie arti e le letieze aUa oorte dei Tzinci FoBgno, 
1888. 

OUBBIO 

CAI.ZINI, EoiDia— B Pftlasio Daoale di Gabbio. I/ArohiTio Stozioo dell' Azte^ 
Vm 189K. 

A8BI8I 

Fba, O. D. F. L — ^Deflorizione ragionata deUa ngroeanta paiiiaroal banilina 
e cappeDa papale di S. F^anoesoo d'AaaUi. Folio, with platoi. Boom^ 
1820. 

Atkihson, J. B.— The Gharch of St. Franois, AuiaL In the Pftpera of the 
Boyal Institute of BritiBh Architects. Pp. 185-lfi& 1874^7& 

GuABTi, C.~La Baeilica di Santa Maria degli Angeli preiao La Gittt d'Aariii. 
Florence, 1882L 

Thods, H.— Franz von ABaiai und die Anfang der Kunst der BenaSaaanoe in 
Italien. Berlin, 1885l (See Mrs. GUphant, St. Franda of Aaaiai, and the 
illuatrated folio St. Francois d'Aaaifle, publiahed by Flon and Kounit, 
Ptuia ; alao paaaagea in the worka of Bio and Lindaay. Also the Bibliog- 
zaphy of Giotto in Vol L of the present work, and in the Appendix.) 

The art of Aaalal ceotrod In flie celebration of flie patroa aafaoit 

ROBtB 

HISTORY AND DBSOaXFTIOK. 

Platneb, R, Bunsbn, G., and Othbr&— ^Beaohreibung der Stadt Bom. 
Stnttgui and Tubingen. Text, 6 vola. ; Atlas, 1 toL 1880-42. 

Gbsgoboyits, F. — Geschichte der Stadt Bom in Mittelalter* eta Stuttgart, 
1859. The Italian edition U the Storia della Gitta di Boma nel Medio 
Bvo, eto. Venioe, 187&-76. English translation by Hamilton. 

Bbumokt, a. Von.— Geaohichte der Staft Bom. 8 Tola. Berlin, 1867-70L 

Wbt, F.^Bome. Thick folio, with many iUustrations. Paris. (English 
edition, London.) 

AROHITBOTtTEB. 

P18TOLB8I, D. — B Vatieano descritto ed iUustrato con disegni a oontomi diietti 
dal pittore G. Gnerra. 8 vols. Borne, 1880-Sa 
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LfaiBOViX'LT, P. H— £difioee de Rome modema Puii, 184(MS7. 6 tdU., 
folio. Fkris, 1868-74. 

H. Strace. — Baudenkmaeler Rohib des XV.-XIX. jBhrhnnderta. One 
hundred plateii Berlin, 1891. (This is puUiihed as a ■npplement to Le- 
tarouiUy'B ^difioet de Borne modeme.) 

Ferbi, A.~L*Arohitettiira in Roma nei aeooli XV. e XVL Rome, 1807. 

GstmVlleb, Hbinsigh Von.— Die Un|vangLiohen EntwQrfe fiir Sanot Peter 
in Rom. Vienna, 1875. Pablished in German and French, and more 
generally known under ita French title of ** Let projeta primitift ponr la 
baailique de Saint Pierre de Rome." 2 ▼qIa, Folio, with pUtea and Atlaa. 
PariB,1875. 

Baron Ton GeymfUterhaagtren a gmt part of hie UiB to the atndy cf this anl^jeGt, 
and these are very important and finely Uluatrated works by a dlstfngnJabed scholar. 
See also mder Uwhead of TmoAvr, andlnthe special bibllographiee oCBramante and 
Raphael. 

Grukbr, W. H. L. — Yorbilder omamentaler Knnst der Italieniachen aohnlen, 
etc. (part 2, the Oantoria of the Sixtine chapel), text in Grerman and ESng- 
Uah. Folio, with pUtea. Leipaio, 1876-77. 

RoHAULT DB Flbxtht, G.~Le Latran an Hoyen Age. Ptais, 1877. 

JOTANOyiT& — Forsohnngen liber der Ban der Peterskirche su Rom. Vienna, 
1877. (For the church of St Peter, see alio the bibliographiea of Bramante, 
Raphael, and Michelangelo.) 

LoBBACH, Gh. db.— Saint-Pierre de Rome^ Rome, 1879. 

MObtz, E.— Lea Arohiteotea de St. Pierre de Rome. Gazette dea Beaux- Arte, 
pp. 852-868. 2d period, XIX.— Giovannino de* Doloi, Farchitetto della 
Oipella tiatina . . . Rome, 1880. 

LxTABoniLLT AND SiMiL.— Iic Vatican et la Baailique de Saint Pierre de 
Roma Three yoLl of platea without text. Paria, 1889L 

Stback.— Central und Kuppelbauten der Renaiasanoe in Italien. Berlin, 
IBBSi. 

MObtz, B., and A. L. FROTHnrOHAM.— B Tesoro deUa Basilica di a Pietro in 
Vaticano dal XIH al XV. seoola Rome, 1883. Arch. Rom per Storia 
Patria. 

DuRM, J.— Die Domknppel in Florens nnd die Knppel der Peterskirche in 
Rom. Berlin, 1887. (Thia work belonga equally to the Bibliograi^y of S. 
M. del Fiore, of Florence.) 

Gnoli, Dombnico.— Le Demolirioni in Roma. H palazzo dei Bini Article 
by D. GnoH in L'Archivio Stoiico delP Arte. Pp. 268-272. 1888. La Cap- 

. pella di Fra Mariano del Piombo in Roma. L* Arohivio Storioo dell* Arte, 
rV., pp. 116-12a 1891. 

SCTTLPTimB. 

To8i, F.— Raccolta di monument! aacri e aepolcri aoolpiti in Roma nei seooU 
XV. e XVI. Rome, 185S-66. 
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ToBi and Babbixb db Mohtault.—Lm Chflfii-d*<EiiTTM de U Bon^pfcnre r»- 
ligieoM & Rome & TlSpoqae de la BenaiiMnoe. Seoond editUm. Rome, 
187a 

Babbibr db Moktattlt, X.-— Lee Tabemaolee de la Renaieeeaoe k Romfc 
BeToe de T Art Clir6ti6ii, XXVII., p. 267. Paria, 1879. (Bee aleo imdcr 
■peoial Bibliogiaph J of Mine da Fieaole, an important artide by Domenico 
Gnoli on Roman tomba.) 

MthiTZ, EL— Mosee da Oapitole et lea antrea ooUectLona romainea k la fin dn 
qoinzifeme et an oommenoement dn aeiiitoe aieole. Fuia| 1882. La aoolp- 
tore pendant le rdgne de Pie II. 

TSGHUDi, H. TOM.— GioTanni Dalmata. Jahzb. d. K. P. K., VoL IV., p. 
100. 1888.— Daa Konfeaaion'a Tabemakel Bixtna IV., eto. Jahrk d. K. 
P. K., VoL VHL, p. 11. 1887. 

PAINTING. 

Gnou, D.— n Palazao Altoriti dipinto da Giorgio VaMrL L'Azehirio 8tQf>- 
ioo deU* Arte Italiana. 1888. 

VsNTUSi, A.— La GaUeria Vadoana. Rome, 1890.— La Galleria del Campi^ 
doglio. Rome, 189a— La Fameainn. Rome, 1890. 

Yriabtb, C. fi. — ^Antour dea Boigia : lea monnmenta, lea portraitii Flaria, 
1891. Fla. Fo. See alao hia Giaar Boigia, Paria, 1889^ and GtegoroTiiia 
Lnor^oe Boigia (Fienoli edition). 2 toIi. Paria, 1876. 

CuGMom.— Agoatino Ghigi il magnifioo. Rome, 188L 

BTBiNMAinr.— Der Dnzobzog dnrdha rote Meer in der Siztiniaolie KapeJlft 
Jahrb. d. K. P. K., VoL XVL, p. 176. 1895w 

Massi, H. J.— Compendiona Deflcxiption of the GalleElea of Pdntinga in tba 
Papal Palaoe of the Vatioan. Rome, 189a (Thia ia a very late guide-book 
translated from the Italian edition. For paintinga in Rome aee eapeoiallj 
Morelli, Borghene. and Doria-Pamfili galleriea, and for the Siatine Chapel, 
Btanae and Fametina, aee the Bibliographiea of Hiohelangelo, Raphael, 
and Bottioelli. See alao the worka of Herr Von Sohmanow on Pintoricohio 
and MeloKxo da ForlL) 

ABOHJSOLOOY, BTO. 

MiSSiKiKi, M. — ^Hemorie per Senrire aUa atoria ddla lomana Aooademia di 
San Looa. Rome, 182S. (Statute della intigne latituzione deUa inaigne 
artiatioa Gongregasione ponUfida de' Virtnoai al Pantheon. Rome, 1880.) 

MihfTZ, B.— Lea Antiqnit^a de la Ville de Rome aux quatond^me, quinsiMnei, 
et aeici^me ai^lea. Fteia, 1885.— L' Atelier Mon6taire de Rome. Pazia, 
1884. 

Rossi, U.— Le Raooolte aroheologiohe del Funed. Oomo, 1886. 

Fabrb, Paul.— La Biblioth^ne dn Vatioan an quinsltene siMe. Ptuiai 
188a 
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MnJTHBRH ITAIiT.-.HAPIiB8, BTC. 

Mabzo, G. db.— Delle Bella Arii in SioUia. 4 toIs., 8Ta Fftlermo, 1868-64. 
—1 Gagini e la Sonltara in Sicilianei aeooliXV. e XVL Flalermo, 1880-84. 
(The arohiteotoie and moMiot of the Noiman inyadere of Sidly, with their 
Greek, Arab, and Gothio bnilden and arohiteott, do not reaUy oome into tha 
■tad J of the Italian Benaifleanoe properlj oooBidered, bnt thej are of great 
interest in the Italian art erolntion. The student may consult H. Gaily 
JEnight, the Normans in Sicily, London, 1838, and the folio which accom- 
panies the work. Berradifaloo, five folio Tolumes, Le Autichitk della Sioilia, 
Palermo, 1884-42, and his Duomo di Monreale, folio. Palermo, 1888. A. 
Springer, HittelJUterliche Knnst* etc. Bonn, 1869. Hninard-Breliolles, 
Beoherohes sax lea monuments et Phistoire des Nonnands et de la maison 
de Souabe dsns Tltalie meridionale, with drawings by V. Baltard, pub- 
lished for the Duo de Lnynes. Dehli and Ghamberlin, Norman Antiqui- 
tiee of Palermo. Boston, 1898. There is also an Arohivio Btorico per le 
FkOTinoie Napoletane, and an illustrated monthly publication, La Sioilia 
Artistioa ed Aroheologica. Palermo, 1887 et Meq.) 

BcHULZ, H. W.— Denknaeler der Knnst des Mlttelalten In Unter ItaUen. 
Naoh dem Todes des Yecfsssers herausg. Ton F. Ton Quast. Dresden, 
1860. 

Salazabo, D.— Stndi sni monnmentl della Italia ^nmriM^nm^ jal IV», al 
XTTT", seoolo. Folio, 64 pktes. Naples, 1871-81. 

Cajuteta.— I Godioi e le Arti a H onte Oassino. 

An interesting historical study on the earty middle ages inBoathem Italy is Lee 
NormsndB en Itslie, by O. Delarc Paris. 1888. 

LnroBXANT, F.— Les tableaux du Mus^ de Naples. Ptois, 1868b La Grande 
Gr6oe, paysage et histoire. 8 vols. Paris, 1881-84 (Much of the work 
refers to Greek remains, but the mediasval ohurbhes are also studied.) 

• 

jANmoHBK, H. — ^La Peinture Pknormitaine a Tdpoque de la Benaissanoa 
(Bepertorium fQr Kunst-Wissenschaft, p. 858, 1876.) 

Fbizzomi, G.— Napoli ne* suoi n4>porti coll* arte del Binasdmenta Flor* 
enoe, 1878L 

BnvDi, y. — Artisti AbrusaesL Naples, 1888.— -Monunenti storioi ed actistioi 
degli AbruzsL Preface by F. GregoroTius. Text and AtUs. Naples, 1889L 

Mabbsca, A|fTOvnro.~La Tomba di Boberto D*Angib^ L*ArohiTio StoKioo 
den* Arte, L pp. 804-8ia 188& 

ANCONA 

Biooi, A.— Memorie storicho deDe art! e degU artisti della Maroa di Anoonai, 
Svols. Maoerata, 1831 

Febbbttl— Memorie storico-eritiohe dei Pittori Anoonitani Anoona, 1888, 
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Riamn 

Ybiabtb, C— Bimiiii, on Oondottidre An qninsiftme ri^e. Fvisi 1888. 
(Puidolfo Sigisnumdo Milateflta is nominally the sabjeotof thebooki whioh 
ia, however, full of nutter referring to the arte at Rimini, to Agostino da 
Dnodo, eto. See also Bibliography for Alberti.) 

URBIHO 

PuiraiLBOifi, L.— Blogio itorico di Timoteo VitL Urbino, 1835. (For Viti 
■ee eepeoially Morelli*a Italian Hasten in German Galleriea, and alao hie 
other works.) 

Denhibtouk, Jambs.— MemouB of the Dnkes of Urbina Tirmdon, 1851. 
(There is also an interesting artioile npon Urbino in Symonds^a Stadias and 
Sketches in Southern Bnrt^M. ) 

Arnold, F.— Der henogUohe Palast Ton Urbino. Leipsio, 18S7. (Baldfs 
Desorudone, eta, of the Palaoe of Urbino is an eighteenth oentory work.) 

Ghbbardl— Gnida di Urbino. Urbino, 1875. (See also Bibliographies of 
Raphael and Bramante, of Urbino. A1m> A Jonmey in Umbria, by Thomas 
Adolphns Trollope.) 

FORU 



SOHMABSOW, A.— Melono da ForlL Berlin, 1880. 

CAi«ziifi, B.— Maroo Paimezzano e le sue Opere. L*ArohiTio StorioodeD* Arte, 
VU., pp. 185-200, 269-281, S84-S68, 465-475. 1891 

J&AVBNHA 

BlCOi.~Giiida di R«?enna. Ravenna, 1884. (RaTsnna is prindpally impor- 
tant for its early art as serving as a link between the Greeks and ItalianiL 
See Perat^ L^Arohtfologie Ghretienne ; Didron, Ghristian Iconography, and 
Le Faganisme dans TArt Chretien ; Bayet, L*Art Byzantin ; Gerspaoh, La 
Mossiqne ; Diehl, Ravenne. See also The Art of Ravenna, artiole in Soiib- 
ner's Magamne for Jnly, 18S», byB. H. and& W. BlashfieW ) 

BOJUOGHA 

AROHlTJfiCTU KB. 
GUALA.NDI, HiOHBLijrOBLO.— Goida di Bologna. 

RiOGi, O.— Goida di Bologna. Bologna, 1882L 

Oatazza, Francbboo G.— n Pslazso del Oommane in Bologna. L*Arofaivio 
Storioo ddl' Arte, UI., pp. 107-1 18L 1890. 

Gatti, Ahoblo.— La Basilioa di S. Petronio e il oonoorso per la sua faodata. 
Boloisufti 1887. 

Obioli, EMiLia— n fbro dei Meroantidi Bologna. L'Axtshivio Storioo dell* 
Arte, v., pp. 887-89a 189a 
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SCULFTUBE. 

GujzzjLVDJ^ GnTSKPFB.— Lft wmlinm delle porte ddU bAdlioa di Ssn Petro- 
nio in Bologna. 1884. 

Datia, v. — Memorie storiohe-Axtistiohe intomo all* area di 8. Domenico di 
Bologna. Bologna, 18S8. (See Bibliography of the Pinni and of Michel- 
angelo for tiie Area.) 

Ricoi. — Monnmenti eepolorali di Lettori della Stodio Bologneie nei leooli 
XniaXV. Bologna, 1888. 

VsNTUsi, Adolvo.— La icnltiira Bolngnete nel lecolo, XY. L*ArohiTio 
8(orioodell*Arte,in., pp. 381-206. ISOO. 

PAnmNG. 

BoLOGNnn.— Amozini Vite dei pittori ed artefioi bologned. Bologna^ 184L 
(See Mal?a«ia, on page 848, ako Fruuda'e BibliogiH^bj.) 

GiORDAKi, 6.— Noiizie di qnadri della ooUezione AldoTiandi in Bologna. Bo- 
logna, 1889. 
Pbfoli, C— Delia woola bologneie di Pittnra. Third edition. Bologna, 1878L 

HODBMA 

Halmusi, OaIiQAHI, and Valdbighi.— L^Opere di Onido MaiKoni o di Ab- 
tonio Begarelli Modena, 1838. 

VxNTUBi, A. — La Scnltoza emillana nel Rlnawaimento, Modena. L*ArchiTio 
Stoiioo dell' Arte, in., pp. 1-28. 1800. 

Camfobi, O.— Gli irtiati itaUani e ■tranieri negli SUM Satensi Modena, 1866. 
(Hai written on Modeneee painters in Vienna, 1844,andinFlorenoe,184&.) 

Ykntubi, A.~La B. Galleria Estenri in Modena. Modena. La pittora 
modeneae nel Modo XV. L^Arohiyio Storioo deU* Arte, IIL, pp. 870- 

808. Idea 



Bkbtolottt, a.— Artisti Modenen, Parmend e della Lnniglana, in Roma nei 
■eooli XV., XyL,XVIL,Bioordi eStndj negli ArohiTiRomani. Modena, 
188a 

Vioom, L.— Memorie di Franceeoo Maaola detto ** II Flumigianina '* Parma, 
1857. (For the artiats of Parma eee especially Gorrado Bioci*8 fine Mono- 
graph on C!orreggio, also the Bibliography of Gorreggio in VoL III of the 
present work.) 

ToscHi, G. B.— Le Sonltnre di Benedetto Antelami, a Borgo San Donnino. 
L*Arohivio Storioo deU' Arte Italiana, ppi 1-26. 188a 

CARPI 

Sbmfkb, Scbulib, and Babth.— Carpi, ein Fi!bstenBita der Renaiisanoa 
Dresden, 1883. 
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f OiTTADMLLA, L. N.— Notbde relatrro a Fernoa, per la maggior parte 

Feiraia, 1864^ — Dooonienti ed Illiuiraiioni zugnardanti la Btoria artistioa 
[ ferrareML Ferrara, 1868.— I doe Doaai. Fenaia, 1870.— Benvenato Tiai da 

I Garofalo. Ferzaxa, 1872.— BGastellodi Ferxara. 1873. 

Oamfobi, G.— GU Arohitettii e gP Iiigegneii dyili o miUtari degli Betenai dal 
^ aeoolo XUL al XVL ModeDa,1883. 

Vbnturi, a. — ^I primordi dAl Binaaoimento artiatioo a FerranL Torin, 188i. 
— KArte a Fenara nel periode di Bono d*EMe. Tozin, 1886^- Lea arte a 
la conr de Fenare. Franoesoo del Goaaa in L*Art, Febmaiy 15 and Maioh 
1,1888. Loz6nBoCk)eta.—L*ArohiTioBtorioodeU' Arte, pp. 241-256. 1888. 
— Broole de* GiandL L^Azohivio Storioo dell* Arte, L, pp. 19&-201. 188&— 
Broolo de' Boberti L^Arohivio Storioo deU* Arte, IL, pp. SSSK-960. 188a— 
L*Arte £errareae nel periode d*Eroole L d*Eaie. Bologna, 1890.— LndDirioo 
Masaolina L'AzoliiTio Stoiioo dell* Arte, HI., pp. 447-461 1800. 

Camfobi, G.— n Pordenone in Ferraia. 1866.— I pittod dcgli Batenai nd aa> 
coloXV. Mod6na,1886. 

Habok, F.— Die Freaken im Palasao Sohifanoja in Femnk Jahrb. d. K. P. K., 
v., p. 99, 1884.— Verseiofaniaa der Werke dea Ooama Turn. Jahzfai d. K. 

P« K., IX., p« ox. loOo. 

Atthoogh no one of the Fenaraee artlata baa attained to fhe honor of a ▼oty long 
monograph, the achool in general haa recefyed moeh attention, eapecially from Slgnoii 
CIttadeDa and YentuL See alao for Fenrara the apeoial BibUognpliy of ftancia tn 
the preaenft work. 

MAHTUA ^ 

OodbI— Memorie Uogiafiohe ... del Pittori, Bonltorl, Azohitotti ed 
Inoiaori Mantovani Mantna, 1887. 

In theliBt of worka upon Hodena, FeiTBnu and Mantoa. ete., no daarificatlon nnder 
the heada oC Architectore, etc.. haa been naed, aa the aame work freqnentij inclndfla 
arehilecta, acnlptara, paintera, branae-fottndBra, etc. 

D*Aboo, C— Delle Arti e degli Artead di Mantova, Notiae raooolte ed illna- 
irate oon diaegni e oon doenmenti 2 vola. Mantna, 1857. 

Basohbt, a.— Bioerohe di doenmenti d*arte e di atoiia negli arohiTi di Man- 
tonk. Mantna, 1866. 
Tbeae Important papera, which Anew great light npon the hiatoiy of Andrea Man 
iQgna and of other aztiata, were alao pubUahed in the Gazette dea Beaox-Azta, fOr 
1866. 

Bbaohibolli, W.— Lettere inedite di artlatL Mantna» 187& 
Important doenmentaiy atndiea. 

BsBTOLom, A.— Artisti in relatione ooi Gonaaga, aignori dl Mantora. Mb- 
dena, 1885 — Arohitetti, Ingegneri e Matematid in zelaiione ooi Gonaaga, 
aignori di Mantora, nei aeooli, XV., XVI. e XVH. Genoa, 18891— Fignli, 
Fonditori e Scultori in relazione oon la oorte di Mantora nei aeooli, XV., 
XVL, XVn. Milan, 1890. 
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Boesi, U.— I Madaglkti del Riiuwdmeiiio alia oorte di llaatonL Ifilaa, 
1888. 

YmruBi, Adolto.— Spenndio da MantofA. L'AzohlTio Btorioo dell* Arte, 
1888, pp. 885-395, and 1889, pp. 228-884. 

BoDB, W.— Lodovioo IIL ... in BronsebGliten, eto., Jahrb. d. K. P. K., 
X., p. 49, 1889, and Die Bronzebuste dea Battiat* 8pagnoli,eto. Jahrb. d 
K. P. K., Zt, p. 60. 180a 

HoFMAHN, R— Barbasa Ton HofaemoUeni, Markgrtfin Ton Haataa. Ana- 
paflii,1881. 

Luzio, A.— I Pzecettori dliabella d*Bite. Anoona, 1887. 

BmnB, R.— Isabella d'Bate Gonsaga, Marchioneee of Mantua, and her artia- 
tio and literary relations; in "Italia^*' N. & Borne, Biay-Jone, 1888. 

Lnzio and Bbhibb.— MantoTa e Urbino. Isabella d*Bste ed EUsabetta Gon- 
aga. Turin, 188a 

Tbiabtb, GHABLBa—Lea Gonsagaes daaa les fresquea dn Mantegna an Gaa- 
teUoVeoefaio deMantone. Gaaette dee Beanz-Arta, 1894. Third Period, 
12, page 5i (This artiole ia the first of a rery interesting series still appear- 
ing. It treala of ▼aciona membera of the Gonsaga family, of Isabella d*BBte, 
and espeoially of the Ducal Palace of Mantoa, one of the most interesting 
hnildlngs of Italy, aa to its deoorationa and ita art-hiatory. For Mantua see 
also the Bibliography in the Iatos of Andrea Mantegna and Titian.) 



PADUA 

Bblyaticx), Mabokbsb, Pibtbo Bstbhol— Sulla cappeOina de^ SorovegnL 
Plidua, 1886 (fur the SoroTegni chapel see also the Bibliography of Giotto). 
^BpittoreFranoeaooBqnaroicna Padua, 18Sa (Bee Bibliography of Man- 
tegna.) 

FOBsnE, BSH0T.— Die Wandgemftlde der St Geoigen Kapelle an Padnik 
Berlin, 184L (For the Seaola del Santo, eta, see Bibliography of Titian.) 

€k)HZA.Ti.— La BasiHea di Sent* Antonio di Padova deeoritta ed iHnstrata. 
Padua, 1852-58. (See the Bibliography of Donatello for hia works in 
Sent* Antonio.) 

PiBTBUOOi.— BiografiadegUArtistlPadovanL Padua, 1859. 



Sbltatioo, p. R— Guida di PMoTa e del auoi prinoipali oontomL Padua, 
1869. 

BODB, WiLHBLM.— Lo Soultore Bartolommeo Bellano da Ptedova. L'Arohivio 
Storioo deU* Arte, Vol IV., pp. S97-41& 1891. (See also by the same au- 
thor, with M. Yriarte as oollaborator, DonateUo h Padoue and the splendid 
platea in the Soulptur Tosoana^s. ) 

SoBLOSSXB, J. YOU. — Giusto's Fresken in Fulua. Jahrbnoh . • . dea 
Ksiserhanaes (Austrian Annuary), XVIL, pp. 13-1 (X). 1896. 

A long and fanportant sitfele upon the work of Ofotto, Andrea Flaano^ and other 
9y masten, considered as the fonnumers of BaphaeL 
IV.- 
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ABCHITEGTT7RB. 

OlCOGHA&A, Ii.^Le Fabbriohe le piii ooiupioad di Venexia^ Venioei 18U^ 
1890. Bdition of 188&-40, Cioognara, Diedo, and Selva. Edition of 1856 
with notes by Zanotto and witli a French yenion. 2 Tola., 4to and Atlaa 

8BLTATICO, P. R — Stadi tolla architettuia e anlla aooltora in Venesia dal 
Medio evo aino ai noatri giomi Venioe, 1847. 

Zanotto, F. — D Palasxo dnoale di Veneiia illnatrato. Four Tola, in aiz. 
PUtea. Venioe, 1846-6L 

BuBKiN, John.— Stonea of Venice. Thxee toIi. London, 186L 

The lint edition contafaiB beautiful OlostntiQoa. In the Stonea of Venice tiiere 
la much partiality and piejodice, much poetiy and many paaaagoi which may em iie 
called magnificent. H. MOnta Bpeaka of theee yolmnes at "the etiange and genial 
work of Mr. BaaUn.** 

LoBBMZi. — ^Monnmenti per aeryire alia atoria del Palasso dnoale di Veneaiak 
Venice, 186a Folio. 
An important work. 

Paolbtti, Pibtbo.— L' Arehitettnra e la aonltnia del rinaaoimento In Veneaia ; 
rioerohe atorico-artiatiche. Venice, 1898. (Storia deU* Arte a Veneaia.) 

Saocabdo, F. — ^Lea Moeaiqaea de Saint Maze, par F. Saccardo, Direotear dea 
trayaox de reatanration et de 1 Tatelier de Moaaiqnea de la BaaiHqne. 
Venice, 1897. 

Onoaioa, Fbbs., Publibheb. — ^La Baailica di San Marco in VenesiiL 
Venice, 1878-9K. 2 toU, large folio, 14 Tola, in qnarto, inolnding text, 

I doonmenta, etc. (Signor Camillo Boito ia the editor ; the text is in Italian, 
Frencli, and Bngliah. The work oompriaea a great number of fine platea in 
oolor and of photo-engrayinga of detail, acnlptorea, moaaica, altara, etc, 

i while twenty-one of the platea f onn an illnatntion of the complete fafade. 
The text contains doomnenta from the State Arohivea, the Mardana, eto. 
Certain among the Tolnmea which make np the work are alao pnbliahed aepa- 
rately; aach are the Proceasion of the Doge on Palm Sunday; La Pala 
d^Oro by G. Veludo ; B Teaoro di S. Marco by Antonio Paaini ; one hundred 
platea, French text, by R Molinier. For further worka published or in prep- 
aration, auoh aa the Palazao Dnoale, by Camillo Boito ; Santa Maria dei 
MiraooU, by P. Paoletti, aee the catalogue of Big. Ongania. There are in- 
teresting publicationa upon the wdl-ourba of Venioe and upon the ohim- 
neya, in fact the indefatigable publisher apparently propoaea to illuatxate 
the entire city.) 

OiANUizzi, PiETBO. — Giorgio da Sebenioo architetto e aoultore viaauto nel ae- 
ooloXV.KArchiyioStoricodeir Arte, Vn., pp. 897-454. 1804. 

Giorgio da Sebenico ia here claaaed under the head of Venice as being a natlTe of 
a town Bubject to Venice. The article la long and Important See alao life of Mlchel- 
oaao In the preaent work. 

Bbimhabdt, B.— Palaat-Arohitektur Ton Ober-Italien. (Volume on Venioe.) 
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SCULPTUBB. 

Meter, A. 0. — Das TenetuuuAolie GEabdeokmal der FriihrenaiBmioe. Leip- 
no. 

Vemtubi, ADOLFa — Pietro Lombardo, ArchiteUo e Scoltore Yeneziano. 
KArchivio Storioo dell* Arte, pp. 483-448. 188a (For Venetian deoorative 
Bonlptore oee the ■nmptnouBly illustrated periodical edited by Big. Camillo 
Boito, L*Arte Deoorativa e Indnstriale Italiana.) 

MoLiKiEB, £i(iLB.~yenise, Ses arts d^ooiatifs, see Musses et ses ooUectioiUL 

Paris, 1889. 

PAINTINO. 

Zajtotto, F.— Storia della Pittora Yenesiana. Yenice, 1884. Later edition, 
1887. — Pinaooteca Teneta ; ossia, I migliori dipinti delle chiese di Venexiab 
4to. 2 Tols., plates. Venice, 1867. Barlier edition, 185a 

BsyiiiACQUA, G. C— Insigne pinaooteca della nobile yeneta ^iwigW^^ Barb»- 
rigo dalla Terrasia, desoritta ed illustrata. Yenioe, 1845. 

Lazari, Y. — ^Notizia delle opere d^arte e d^antiohitit della racoolta Gorrer di 
Veneziak Yenioe, I860. 

BuBKiM, JoHE. — ^Modern Painters. Many different editions. 

Mr. Raskin Is often misleading when apealdng ss a critic, slnoe be dlsUkes mncli 
tfast Is good in art, bnt be never admbes tbe unworthy, and when he does admire, no 
one writes more poetically or inepiringly . Some of his pages upon Tintoretto surpass 
In beauty the works which he praises. 

BcoTT, W. B. — ^Pictures by Yenetisn Painters. London and New York, 
187& 

Galichom. — Jaoopo de Barbar), dit le Maitre an Cadnc6e. Paris, 1861. 

Eprrubsi, G. — Notes biographiques sur Jacopo de BarbarL Paris, 187a 

MoLMEETi, P. G.— Le origini della pittnra Yeneta. Yenioe, 1890. 

BoTTi, G.— Gatalogo deUe BK Gallerie di Yenezia. Yenioe, 1891. 

BoTTBON and Aliprandi. — Ricerobe intomo alia yita ed alle opere di Giam- 
battiita Cima. Conegliano, 1895. For other monographs relating to Yens- 
tian painters see in the present work the Bibliography of the lives of the Bel- 
lini, of Carpaccio, Giorgione, Palma, Lotto, Yeronese, Tintoretto, and Titian. 

Eabtlakb, G. L. —Notes on the principal pictures in the Boyal Gallery (R. 
Aocademia di Belle Arti) at Yenioe. London, 1888. 

Berbkson, R^The Yenetian Painters of the Renaissance. New York, 

ItWx. 

Contsining a catalogue of paintings of flie school of Yenlce. 

KArolt, Karl.— The Paintings of Yenioe. London, 1895. 

DtRER. ^[Albert Dtirer h Yeniseet dans les Fkys-Bas], Autobiographie. Paris, 
1866. (See also for hie relations with the schools of Yenioe, the lives of Dii- 
rer, by H. Grimm, Berlin, 1874; M. Thauring, Leipsic, 1876, and English 
edition, London, 1882; B. F. Heath, London, 1886 ; Ghvles ESphnuMd, Paris, 
188d.) 
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HmOB ABT8, ABCHJBOLOGY, HI8TOBY, SBBATB, VTO. 
CiOOQNA, Bu A.— Delle LMrizioiii Venesume. 6 toLi., fidio. Vflnioe, 1884-4K. 

Ybiartb, C^Veniie, Histoire, Art, eto. Fkrla, 1879. FoHo, with pliitw. 
—Vie d^nn Pfttrideii do VeniBe ml XVI*. li^dle. 

Two chiirmtng artieles hj Ifr. Henzy Jamei. Vsnloe^ pabUthed In Oie Osntmy 
Kagudne, November, 188S, and The Grand Oanal, puUfahed In BaSbaetB M^gMJuis 
November. 18M, deeerre a Ugh ph»e In the Uteratnre wUchtieate of the genenl spiitt 
of Venetian Alt. 

URBA.1CI DB Ghsltot, G. M.— Iios Mrts indtiBtriela h Veniie «a moyen Age ei ft 
la renaiseanoe, tcadnction de A. OniTeUii. Venice, 188B. H palano di 0ft- 
millo TroTiian m Marano. Folio, 77 platen Venioe, 18Q0i Venedft dal* 
alto. (A work npon Venetian Qhimneya.) Venice, 1899L 

MOLMSNTI, P. G.— La Stoxia di Veneiia neDa Tita pztvata. Dalle origini aOa 
oadata della rapablica. Twin, third editioo, 1885. Second French edition, 
in 8 Tolnmea. (See alao in the Bibliography of the Bellini and of Gaxpacdot.) 

Bjlsghkt, A.~La Diplomatie y^nitienne an XVI* sidole. 

Hardly any doenmenta are more Talnable toUie atndent of hlrtary ttian OekMBt 
of Venetian ambaaeadora. Venioe eeema to have been at aaoceutal In fenetlng oat 
the eecreta of other atatea aa ahe was In keeping her own. Theae dn cwn en ta bear, 
at ttmea. upon Venetian art aa weU aa upon other matteea. 

Cbgohbtti,B.— Saggiodioognomiedaatografidi ArtiBttinVeneda. Yeniee, 
1887. 

Luzio, A.— Pietn Aretino neiprimi anoi anal aYenedao la oorte ddGonnga. 

Turin, 1888. 

Gavtkibz, P.— Lltalie dn XVI* aidole. L*Aretin, Ftaia, 18961 

Bnrou, DnoDS.— BLhliographiedealiTraaafigiireaTteitiana • • • 140^ 
1585. Pari8,180e. 

TICBHZA 

MoLMVMTi, P. G.— Tiepolo ; la villa YalmanuuL Venioe, 1880L (For Vi- 
cenaa aee alao the worka of PfeUadia) 

BAS8AHO 

Brbntabi, O.— II Mnaeo di Baaaano iUnstratoi BaiwiMi^ 188L 

TRBYISO 

Fbdbbioi, D. M.— Hemode Ttevigiaae, etc. 8 voU Venice, 18O0L 

UUIHK 

Maxiago, F. DL--4toria deOe bdle art! frinlane. Venire, 1810. Udine, 
1828. 

Fbxzzohi, G.— La Pinaooteoa Scarpa dl Motta di lAwnm, UAx6bMo Stor^ 
ioo deU* Arte, Vm, pp. 40M». 180& 
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MAirzAiro, F. dl— Cenni biognfioi del LoMeerti ed aititti frinlaiii dal Beoolo 
IV.alXUL Udine,188G). 

▼BAONA 

Zahiubbbmeb, D.— Le vite del pittori, loiiliail ed anhiietti Ywonad pabbL & 
pref. d* O. Biadegu Vexoius 1801. 

BovzAHi and Luoiolll— Le fiibhriohe eiyili, Weeleriaitiehe e mUitaii di 
Miohde San MiolieU. Venioe, 188S. 

TlilelaigefQtlocoiitaliiaZaiiotto'atazt. BairnnlchaTtmiy be daaaed under Ihe head 
of ettber Ynona or Yeoiee. 

BBWAjMX>HL--8tadJaopnla8«oriAdeI]aFitliinItaUftiift . . . daUaSea- 
oU pittoriea Veraoeaa Verona, 1806w 

BBBiCIA 

FniABOLL— Diiioiiario degH Artiali breaolaiiL Bnaolai 1897. 

Fbizzohi, OusTATa— La pinaooteoa eommiinale Kartinengo In Bnoefe. 
KArehirio Storioo dell* Arte, IL, ppi 34-88. 1889.— GoUedone di 40 di- 
legni aoelti da]]* Baooolta del Senatore Olovaoni MoreUi, deaoritti ed illoa- 
tntidalDoM.Giia.Fri«mi Milan, 1886. 

BBROAMO 

LOOATKXX, P.— mnaftd Becgamaaohi, VoL HL Betgamo^ 187B. 

Msnm, A. G.— Die OoDeoni-KepeQe an Bergama Jahxbu d. K P. K, 
XV., p. (k 1804. (See also the article Beigamo and Bartoknuneo OoUeone 
in Symonda'a Sketobea and Stndiea in Sonthem Bozope, Vol 11., p. 901. 
Kew York, 1880.) 



Oaltx.— Notisie anlk rita e aaOe opere dei ptineipaU arehiietti aooltori e pit- 
tori obe fiorizono in Hilano dnzante H govemo dei Vuoonti e degli Biaaa^ 
Milan, 18MM»L Lithxeeparta 

TUa work la erltidaed as perpetuating manjenraraiibUbbaTebeanocRected fai 
etber antbora' booki. 

MOHOBRX, O.— L*Axie in Milano. IGlan, ISTSL-^Artlati Lombard! a Roma 
nei leooli XV., XVL e XVU Stndi e Bioerebe negli ArobiYi BomanL 
MibHi,188L 
Tbia if«k ndgtat be equally iveD catalQgiied imdar tbe bead of : 



ABGHiriBCfrDBB. 
pABATAOna— L'Azobiteotoze de la Renaiaaanoe en Lombatdie. Folia 
I (See alao, for Lombard arobiteeion^ Gnmei^ Otiolini, and Loeaqp ; onder 
ibe bead of GgiraaAL Wobks, Abohitiotubs; alao tbe AtoUtIo Storioo 
Lombardo. For tlie oabbedzal of IGlan aee Bvegdo, AnnaU ddOa Fabbrioa 
del Doomo^ elo. Milan, 1877-86. Nine 4to Tolomea, and Na7a*a Meaaotie, 
elo. Milan, 1858L See alao for otber MHaneae bnildingi tbe Livea of Bra- 
nante and Miebelono; aee for Tvy earlj Lombard aiebiteotare F. de 
Dartein, fitodea anr l*arcbiteoture Lomborde ei aor lea originea de Farobi- 
taetoie Bomano-^yantine. Faria, 1865-82. F. Oaten, Die Baawerioa in 
darLombardeiTom7biaanml4JahTbimdiH4 Vnakfbrt, 1847.) 
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Bkltbami, L.— n OMtello di Kilano wtto il dominio dei ViMonti • deg^ 
Sforza, 1878-16S5. Milui, 1894.— La GappelU di Ban Pietio Hartiie 
presso k Basilica di SaaV Eoatoigio in Milano. L'ArohiTio StorioodBU' 
Arte, v., pp. 257-891. 189S. 

The etndy upon the Castello Isan Important and kamed woriL 

SCULPTUBB. 

Plon, R— Lea MaitEea italiena an lervioe de la nuuaon d'Antiiofaeu Leooe 
Leoni, Bcalptear de Chadea-Qoint, et Pompeo Leoni, aoolpteor de Philippe 
n. Fftris, 1887. 

An Important and admirable work; lee alao Albeit Sg. Die Werke Leone LeonfU. 
Jahrb. ... dee Kaiaerfaaneea Y., part L. pp. 66-89. 

yxNTUBi, Adolfo.— Gian Crietoforo Romana L'ArchiTio Siorioo dell* Arte 
Italiana, L, pp. 49-69, 107-118, 148-168. 188& 

Valton.— Gian Oriatofoio Romano m^dailleor italien. Parii, 1886. 

CA81.TI, O.— Leone Leoni d*Axeuo, acoltore, e Giov. Paolo Tuffffairr^, piikore 
milaneae. Milan, 1884. 

PAINTINa. 
Fondazione Axtistioa Poldi-Peuoli, Catalogo generale. Milan, 188L 
Ck>LOi(BO, G.— Vita ed Opere di Gandenzio Ferrari. Tnrin, 188L 

BjlSTLAKB, Ohablbs L.— Notes on the Principal Piotorea in the LonTie Gal- 
lery at TuriM^ and in the Brera Gallery at Milan. London, 188S. 

Frizzoni, Gustavo. —II Moaeo Borromeo in Milano. L^Archivio Storioo delP 
Arte, III, pp. 845-38& 189a 

Retmonb, M.— Ceaace da Seato. Gaiette dea Beanx-Arta, 8d period, XIV., 
pp. 814-383. 1893. 

Mabazzjl, AMBROGia— I CenaooU di Gandenrio FenazL L^Axohivio Stor- 
ioo deU* Arte, V., pp. 148-176. 1890. 

Carotti, G.— Catalogo della B. Pinaooteoa di Milano (Palaoo Brera). Mi- 
lan, 1892. 
Thia catalogue is flie work of a well known scholar. 

Frizzoni, G.— La Pinaooteoa di Brera e il ano NnoTO Oatalogo. L^Arehirio 
Storioo dell* Arte, V., pp. 89»-406. 1893. 

Saht AiCBROOio, DiXGO DA. — ^Bemaidino de* Roasi, in . . . Milano. 
L*AichiTio Storioo dell* Arte, VIIL, pp. 20-83, 1896. (For the prorinoe of 
Milan see also the Bibliogzaphiea of Leonardo da Vinci and of Giorannan- 
tonio de* Bazri.) 

PAVIA 

Caitl— II Caatello di Pavia. From the Arohirio Storioo Lombardo. 1S78L 



DuBXLLi, Gabtaho and Francbsco.— La Certoaa di Pavia dasoritta ed il- 
Inatrata. Folio with platea in outline engraving. Milan, 1868. 
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JfOHZA 



Bagchi, a., and Ckbuti, G.— n palAczo del oomnne detto '^Arengaria" 
Mum. Con prefiuione, aggiante • diaegni di Laoa Beltrami. Milan, 1890. 



PIAOSNZA 

A]iBnnEBi.-^li Axtisti Piaoontiid. Fiaoensai 187QL 

IjODI 

OAnn, M.— Di alooni pittozi lodigiani delT 1400, eta 1875.— DegU artisti 
lodigiani Milan, 1878. 

Bajit Ambrooio, D.— n tempio della Beata Vergine Luxnonata di LodL 
IGlan,189a 
Wtth fine pboto-engraved platea. 

GRBMOITA 

OoimuoDi, L. — ^Documents for l*hi0feoire dea arta et das artiatea i Ogimxmib 
war qniiud&me et neiitiftme liMea. Pviai 188fi. 

Saoohl— Notixie pittoriche oiemonesL Cremona, 1873. 

VBRCBljIil 

OoLOKBO, Q.— Dooomenti e Notlxie intonio agli Artiati Teroellaal. VeroeDI, 
1888. 

TARK8BS 

Rahn.— Bepertorinm fOr Konttwiasenaohaft. 1880. VoL lEL, part 4 

Caffl— Di Alooni Arohittetii e Bonltori della Sviziera Italiana. Arohtiio 
Storioo Lombardo, 1885-88. 

Bbrtolotti, a.— Artiflti BTiszeri in Roma, nei aeooU XV., XVL, XVH 
BeUinxona, 1886. 

Pbluso, F.— La Chieaa di Oaatiglione e le opera D* Arte obe contiena Milan, 
1874. 

Diego di Saitt Ambrogio.— Oastiglione d^Olona. Milan, 189S. 
Text and many llluBtratlona 

BiLTRAMi, L.— Bernardino Lnini e la Pelaooa. L'ATohivio Storioo dell* Arte, 
Vlil., pp. 5-19, 1896. (For the great artist, Bernardino Lnini, merely 
mentioned by Vaaari aa Bernardino del Lnpino, aee G. Lafeneatre in Lea 
Maitrea aneiena. Article reprinted from Gaiettedea Beanx-Arta, 18701 
See also Karl Bnm in the Dohme aeries, the latest catalogue of the Breia, 
and M. Mflnts in La Fin de la Rpnaiwaanoey Also, nnder the head of 
MiLAH, aee GrOner.) 

Vbsmb, a. — ^Matteo Sanmiobeli. Sonltore e arohitetto dnqneoentiBta. 1/ Av- 
ohivio Storioo dell* Arte. Vni, 1896, pp. 274-881. 
Long aitlele upon a senlptor of Porleasa near Lugano. Matteo waaa oouafai iA 
San MlciieU, tbe famona arehltaet who settled In Yeroaa and Veniee. 
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FBizzoKX, 6.-1/ Arte in Val Sena. KAiebiTio Stortoo ddl* Arte, XV., pp. 
818-827. 1891. Under ihia heed of Vasbsb hasve been gronped woKki le- 
ferring to the diflbient artiets of tbe Northern Inke diatriote, and the 
Italien SwliMrland. 

C70H0 

Babelll— ^Monnmenti OomMohi. Como, 1880. 

Tbere ii alflo an ArcblTlo Storico tot the prorfaioe oCOoma 

MsBZABio.— I Maeatci oomaeinL dtorin artiatioa di mille daoeato amii (600- 
1800). lli]an,1806. 

OBHOA 



BBLGBAKa— Delia Vita priv»tA del GenoveaL Genoa. Beoond ediiioo, 187& 

G^UTHnB.— Lea plna beaoz £difioea dea G4nea. Paria, 1860. 

BuNHABT.— Palaat Arohitektnr Von Ober Italian. Genoa. Beriin, 1888. 

Alizebi, F.— Notizie dei profeaaori del diaegno in Lignzia dalle origini al ae- 
oolo XVL 6 Tda., 8vo. Genoa, 1870-80.— By the aame author, Gcdda 
Uloatrata • . . di Genova. Genoa, 1875. 

Fbizzohi, Gubtato.— La raooolta Galliera in Genova. L*AreliiTio Storioo 
dell* Arte, HL, pp. 110-128. 180a (B. Jaoobaen haa an artiole in one of 
the lateat nnmbera of the Arohivio Storioo dell* Arte on the Biignola-Sala 
Galleiy of Genoa.) 

8AVOHA 

OABOm, G.— La Gran FkOa del Foppa nell Oratorio di B. K. di Oastdlo in 
SaTona. L'Arbhivio Storioo deU* Arte, VOL, pp. 44SM6& 1886^ 

HONfFKBRATO 

Vbbmb, a.— GiOTan franoeaoo Gaxoto alia Oorte di Monfezntei J/AjcoUM» 
Storioo deU* Arte, Vm., pp. 88-4S. 189S. 

TBANSALPDO! GALLERIES. 

Madbid, Dreaden, Fuia, London, Vienna, St Peterabnrg, Mmiioh, poaaeaa 
the lazgeat traoaalpine eolleotiona of Italian piotnrea, and the ohaiaoter of theae 
ooUaotiona variea in aoeordanoe with their datea and with the hiatorio oon- 
ditiona whioh have affected them. The piotnrea at Ifadrid are an heirloom 
from the time when the Hooae of Anatria held Spain, the Ketheriaada, and 
mneh of Germany and Italy. Vienna haa Batorally ahared in the good fort- 
nnea of Spain, and aome of the art-wealth of Chariea V. baa o?erflowed into 
the galleriea of Bnda-Peath. 

The Italian pietnrea at Dreaden are laigely the reanlt of a Dnoal aale^ fort- 
nnate for Germany, nnfortonate for Parma and Modena, made in the ei^teenth 
oentnry. The eolleotiona of the Lonvre have grown ateadUy from the daya 
of the aoquiaitiona of FraaoiaL to thoae of the laat donation. LoodonaadBer- 
Un oommanoed late to ooUeot, bnt at a fortunate time when the worka of the 
prindtiw maatem ooold atill be bought One of th« leaotta ia tfaattheir 
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piotaret maiiitafa % wmj high ayenge, and that apaM md light an not noti- 
iload upon inf aiior woKka aa ia to a oertain aztani the oaaa in Mnio of tha othar 
tnssafadna gaUariao* 

The inetaDatUm of tha Katiohal Gaxxbbt ia admixaUa ; avatything oaa be 
aeen, and ware it not lor the glaei pkoed over the paintinge, ererTthing oonld 
be well aeen. Tliia i^aaa ia, however, a naoaaaitj, and it mnat he admitted 
that the ptotnrea gain (in a oertain appeacanoe of depth and riohneaa) aa well 
aa loae bj ita praaenoa 

Among worka refening to the ItaUaa aohoola aa repreaantedin the KaHonal 
GaUery are Dr. J. P. Biehtar*a ItaUaa Art in the National OaUeiy. London, 
1888. (For Dr. Biohtei'a important bodka apon Leonardo da Vinoi, aee the 
Bibliography of that artiat in VoL IL of tlie preeant work. Among hia othar 
pablioationB hare been the 2d edition, 1880, and 8d edition, 1892, of the Dniwioh 
QaHary Catalogue, edited in eoUaboration with J. O.L.Sparka.— Die Hoaai- 
ken Ton BaTanna. Vienna, 1878.— The Seolptazaa of the Fafods of St Kark*8 
at Venice. ICaemillan*a Magaiina. Jnne, 1880i— Beoent Critioiam on Baphael, 
in the Kineteenth Oentory for September, 1887.~The Qnildaof the Early 
Italian Peintera. Nineteenth Oentory, 1890.) Dr. GhoataTo Friiaoni'a Arte 
ItaUana nalla Galleria Nadonale di Londra, Flotenoe, reprinted in hia L'Arta 
Italiana del Binaaoimento, and the aame authoi'a artiole in the ArohiTio 
Storioo den* Arte Italiana, VUL, 189S, pp. 87-lOS, on recent aoqniaitiona 
made by the National GtSkxy ; M. M. Beiaet, La National (Saliery en 1886 ; 
Mr. Coamo Monkbonae, The Italian Pre-Baphaelitea, London. 1887, and In tha 
National Chdlary, London, 1895; Mr. B. T. Cook, A Popular Hand-book to 
the National GaUery, London, 1888 ; Mr. Claude PhilUpa, Lea deinitoa aoqoi- 
aittona de la National GMIery, Gaaette dee Beauz-Arta. Seoond Period, 
XXXIV., pp. 4S7-49L See alao the excellent ** DeeoriptiTe and Hiatorioal 
Catalogue '* of the piotoraa in tha National Cklleiy (Foreign Sohoola) and the 
Supplementary Oataloguei For the diaonaaion of the famona Aaanmption of 
the Virgin, the acHnOled •'heietioal piotore,** in tha National GaUeiy which ia 
there attributed to Bottioelli, but which 1^ Ulmann and othera ia aooredited 
to Bottieini, aee the Anhirio Stoiioo deU* Arte Italiana for 1890, p. 58» ar- 
tide by Signor Diego AngeU. 

Every atodant of the Italian Benaiaaanoa mnat be grateful to the antfaoritiea 
oontroUing the South KmmroTOH Mugmx for the auperb odUeotion of 
reeorda, ooplaa, oaata, ato., whieh enhanoe thevalua of the Mnaeom e?en more 
than do tha originala ahown thava. Tha beantiftil modela made after the 
Cambio of Perugia, Sent* Bnatocgio of Milan, the Boigm Apartmenta, eio., axe 
invaluable aaaiatanta to the oomprehenaion of Benaiaaanee Decoration. 
Among the Hand-hooka of the Mnaeom are the admirable worka, Italian 
Soulptnreof the Middle Agea, and Fteiod of tha Beyival of Art, by Sir J. 
C. Bobinaon, London, 1888, and Catalogue of the Bronaea, by Mr: Drury-Fort- 
num, London, 187& See alao Mr: GUnde Fhillipa, Tha Sonth Kenaington 
Muaeum, in The Academy, 1898, U, 834; Mr. M. D. Conway*a Trsvela in 
Sonth Kenaington Muaeum, London, 1889L 

Among booka upon the BninsH MurauH, aee Mr. Sidney ColTin*a Beprodno- 
tlonaof Drawinga by Old Maatera, London, 1888-91 ; Mr. Loola F^gan'a Hand- 
book to tha Department of Pkinta and Drawinga, with . • • notioaaof tha 
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difhrent Mhoola, London, 1870 ; Guide to the Italian medili exhibited in flw 
King's Idhmy, and the exoellent book of the late Bichard Fiaher ; Introdnetien 
to a Catalogue o£ Early Italian Prints in the Britiah Mnaeun, Ijondon, I8861 

For the Hjlicpton Ooubt ooUeotion of piotareaf lee Mr. B. Law's Hiatorical 
Hand-book ; Sir Henry Oolea'a Ebnd-book to Hampton Court, London, 1884 ; 
but espeoiaUy the reoent and important liand-book of Mrs. Mary Logan, 
and the Pioture GaUery of Charles I, by Mr. Clande Phillips, PortfoUa 
London, Janaazy, 1896. The exhibitions of Italian piotoras, lent from priTate 
collections, are a remarkable feature in Bngland. For long studies upon these 
exhibitions see Mr. Claude Phillips, in the Gasette des Beaux- Azts, Beoond 
Period, XXXm., pp. 160-65; Third period, YIL, 1800, pp. 157-64 ; Second 
Period, XXXV., p. 966; 8d series, IX, p. 233, 1808; 8d series, XIU, pi 
846, IS06, and the same author^s Old Masters at the Boyal Academy, pub- 
lished in The Academy, 1892, L, 450, 499, 548; 1898. L, 17; 1894, 17, 64^ 
107 ; 1896, L, 41, 81, 120, and Bxposition des Matties Amnens et de la Neir 
Gallery a Londres, Chronique des Arts, 1895, p. 217. Miss Constance Jocelyn 
Ffoulkes, Le Esposidoni d'Arte ItaUana a Londra, m the Archivio Storico 
deU* Arte Italiana, VIL, 1894, pp. 15:^-76, and 249-968, and L'Bapodziciie 
dell* Arte Veneta a Londra, KArohiyio Storico dell* Ait^, VUL, 189S, pp. 
70-86 and 247-207. Adolf o Venturi, L* Arte Bmiliana al Burlington Fine Arts 
aub di Londra, L*Archivio Storico deU* Arte Italiana. VIL, 1894, pp. 89-106. 
See also Prof. Sidney Colvin, Old Masters at the Winter Exhibitions, the 
Nineteenth Century, February, 1879 ; Mr. Bemhazd Berenson, Venetian 
Paintera, chiefly before Titian, at the exhibitian of Venetian Art, the New 
GaUery, 1895. London, 189& Among the studies upon other paintings and 
drawings, see Mr. Berenson in The Aosdemy, for 1898, L, 270; *'The 
Glasgow Giorgione ** and Sir J. C Bobinaon*s Drawings of the Great Masters 
(Malcolm, Warwick, and Looker Collections), London, 1868 ; Descriptive Cat- 
alogue (Malcolm Collection), London, 1876 ; London Corporation Art Gal- 
lery (sculptor-goldsmiths and gem-engzavers), 1806; Gnr National Art 
Collections and Provincial Art Museums, the Nineteenth Century for 
June, 1880 ; Our National Museuma and Art Galleries, London, 1892L Mr. 
(now Sir) J. C. Robinson makes, in addition to Us catalogues to other col- 
lections cited above, an important contribution to the study of Benaiasance 
drawings, in his ** critical account of the Drawings by Michael Angelo and 
Rafiaello in the University Galleries, Oxford, 1870.** That very importsnt 
aide of RenaiBsance art which is expressed in the drawings made as piepaia- 
tory atudies for pictures has received especial attention in England. Laas 
than a century after Vasari got together the contenta of his famona book of 
drawings, King Charlea the First and the Earl of Arundel were already col- 
lectors of the designs of the ancient mastera. 

Drawings and sketches are, very naturally, peculiarly attractive to artista, 
BO that it is not surprising to find the names of Sir Peter Lely and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds among those of noted amateurs, but the existence of the collection 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence should be a matter of pride to every painter. 

This almost nnrivalled collection passed through vicissitudes which re- 
flected little credit upon the artistic taste, not only of England, but of all 
Europe ; however, partly by accident and largely by the eflbrts of a few 
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Ufl^htened amateiin, many of the moit impartoat woilai In Sir ThoniM Law- 
xe&oe't ooUeotion are now in the gaUarieB of hia natiTe ooontry, while the 
Umvenity of Oxford owes to him the *^ moat important aeriea <^ the diaw- 
ioga o/Miohel Angelo and Bafiaello now extant *' (the latter were pnxohaMd 
in 1846). If to these are added the designa at Wmdaor and in the Bntiah 
lioaeom, it will be seen that the EngUah ooUeotiona may for the importanoe, 
if not for the nnmber of examples, ahown, take rank with the most notable 
Bnropean ooUeotuma of designa of the anoient masters, saoh aa those in the 
UfBsi at Florenoe, the Lonvre, and the iJbertina of Vienna. 

For the oontribationa to Art literatue by other English writers, Sir Ohailea 
Eastlake, Lady Bastlake, Mr. O. L. Bastlake, Mr. Boakin, Pater, Symonda, 
Mr. Walter Armatrong, Sir B. J. Poynter, eto., see the Tarions special Bib- 
liogzaphies in the present work. Dr. G. F. Waagen, Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain, London, 1854-57, and Passavant, in hia Knnstreiae, were 
among the earlier writers on English Art^ and Sir Joshna Beynolds, a oentnry 
before them, gave a powerful stimnlua to the study of the Italian Masters. 
In our times the Anmdel Society must be espeoially mentioned for its many 
pnUioations. 

To the English-speaking student the Loutbb and the National Gallsbt 
are mors familiar than are any other ooUeotions. The piotures in the LouTre 
are OYerorowded and not always well lighted, but it offers a long ehronological 
auooession and is rich in master-pieces. See the catalogue of M. F. Villot, 
The '*^cole Italienne" of the Vicomte Both de Tanzia, the Catalogue of 
"Desains Oartons," eta, of M. Beiset, the two catalogues by M. de Tauzia, 
supplementary to that of M. Beiset^ and the catalogue of the His. de la Sallei 
Drawings of Old Masters again by M. de Tanzia. 

Nearly all the famous French art-critica haTe at one time or another written 
Qpon the pictures in the Louvre, and many of their articles wUl be found noted 
in the Bibliographies prefixed to special lives. Among the works upon the col- 
lections see Otto MQndler, Essai d*nne analyse critique de la Notice des tab- 
lean italiens an Louvre, Paris, 1800; the Marquis Henri de Chennevi^rea*s 
Lea Dessins du Louvre (see also M. Charlea Bphrussi in special Bibliogra- 
phies) ; Louis Cooxajod, Lee Acquisitions dn Mua^e dn Louvre, La Sculpture 
Modeme an Louvre en 1880, Paris, 1881 ; F. A. Gmyer, Voyage autonr du 
salon Carr6 an Mus6e du Louvre, Paris, 1891. A comprehensive and excel- 
lent book is that of G. Ltfenestre and EL Bichtenberger, La Peinture en 
Europe— Le Lonvre, Paris, 1894, with one hundred illustrations. For Italian 
Art in French provincial Museums, see Mrfc Mary Logan, Notes sur les oeuvres 
des Maftres Italiens dans les Mus^s de province. Ghronique des Arts, 189S, 
p. 868; Les Tableaux Italiena de Lille; Chronique des Arts, 1896, p. 817; 
Notes sur les OBuvres des Maitrea ItaUeus dana les Musses de province ; Mu- 
sses d* Amiens de Bayenx, Caen et Douai ; Chronique dea Arts, 1896, p. 828. 
See slso M. Marcel Beymond, Le Mus^ de Lyon. Tableaux Andens, Paria, 
1887. And for a great number of articles upon espedal pictures in the above 
ooUectiona, see the special Bibliographies In the present volumes 

MurauM OF BsBLiK.^The Berlin ooUeotions have been very folly repra- 
aanted both in the PmssiaaAnnnary and the foreign leviewa. For Dr. Bode*a 
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many artiol«iiii the Jahrbmli, Me under tbe head of SouLFTUBaof theltaUeii 
Itfimiienoe ; elio hie eeriee of ei^t ertielee» La Benniwenoe an Moefee de Ber- 
lin, in the Gaeette dee Beanz-Arte, 1888-69, and hie ItalieniM>he Pl#Btak, 
Berlin, 1891. See alao B. Dohme, Die Anetrilnng von Gemilden lAtenr 
Meiater in Berliner Priyatbente, BerUn, 1888; Henry Thode, Pittme di Maee- 
tri italiani, nelle gallerie minoii di Germania L'Areliiyio Btorioo dell* Arte, 
nL, pp. a49-a67» 1890 ; Frite Harok, Qnadri di Maeetii italiani in poaeeeao di 
privati a Berlino, KArohiTio Stocioo deU* Arte, EL, pp. dO&-2l4, 1889 ; IIL, 
PPL 109-174, 1890 ; IV., pp. 81-91, 1891 ; Qoadri italiani nelle gallerie private 
di Germania, L* Arohivio Storioo deU' Arte, VL, pp. 885-890t, 189& 

Fine oatalognea of the Mneeom have been oompiled bj Dn. Max Joidan, 
Jnlina Meyer, Hogo Von Taohndi, and W. Bode. The laet editaon of the oata- 
logne of paintinga ia of 1891 and oontaina a great number of eyQeHeat npn>- 
dnotiona of the ptotnree in the ooMeetion. 

PnrACOTHXK ov MuiaoH.— The latest catalogoe of the paintinga ia that of 
Dra. Frana yon Beber and Ad. Bayeradorfer, 1890, with good reprodnotiona. 
There ia an Engliah edition, tranalated by Joaeph Thatcher GUrke, no date. 
Mr. Gharles L. Baatlake paUiahed Notea on Old Finaoothek, London, 1884. 

Dbmden Gallbrt.— The oatalogne for 189d ia by Kad Woennann. 

There ia an Bngliah tianalation 1^ B S. Ward, aadMiaaOonstanoe Jooelyn 
Ffonlkea haa written a Handbook of the Italian Sohoola in the Dreaden Galleiy, 
London, 1888. 

ViKNirA. Gaixsbt.— The latest edition of the oatalogne ia of 1806^ (Wet 
Herr Wiokhoff*a eaaay on the drawings in Vienna see nnder the head of 
Italian RBxrAiBaAncn, DsAwnQS.) 

Madbid Gallebt. The laat oatalogne ia that of Don Pedro de Madraao, 
1993. See alao G. Frizxoni, I Oapolayori della pinaooteoa del Prado in 
Madrid, L'Arohivio Storioo deU* Arte Italiana, YL, pp. 180-190, 388-289^ 
809-894. 189S. 

GAUuntT OF Saint Pbtbbsbubo (Bbmitagb IxFfaiiAi.).— The latest 
oatalogne of paintinga ia that of the Baron B. Brilningk and E. Somoff, 1891. 
It oontaina some good reprodnotiona. Dr. Waagen pnbUahed the Gemilde^ 
eta, of St Petersburg in 1870. 



ABT PEMODICALS 

MuOH of the beet material oontribnted to Art Hiatocy has been giTen first 
in the pagea of the periodioala devoted to tbe history of Art and haa aftet^ 
ward been pnbliahed in book form whUe many important artiolee and a^ 
riea of artielea oaa only be found in the reriewa in whioh they originally 
appeared. A great number of looal aodetiea eziata, theae aooietiea oon- 
atantly oontribnto to the knowledge of the national and espeoially the 
regional aztw (The magnificent work on Toaoan Axohiteotnre, oonunenoed 
nnder the anspioea of the Society di San Giorgio, ia published in Munioh 
and ia almost wholly the work of Gennan oollaboratorsL) Among the pria* 
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oIimI ItftUui refviewi haTe been: L'Arohivio Stocioo Lomburda MUan. 
L*Azohino Veneta Venioe. I/AiohiTio Btorieo Itdiana 1843 $1 Meg. 
L'AzoUYiodeUABookikBoiiuuiadiStoriftFitDa. LaNooTaBiTUtoMiaana. 
La Nnora Antologia di loieiUEa letteia ed arti. Florenoe. Lottere ed Arti 
Bologna. Gionude Storioo degU Arohivi Toaoani Giomale di BmdisioDa 
Aitbtioa. 1872-77. P«nigia. Ufimoria dall' Istitato Veneto. Italia, a 
moiiiUj, published in ^^"g^*"'* in Borne. Beodee theM there are maay other 
Axohivi or Biviste of aooietiea, cities, and provinoea The AnnaU, Bolletmo, 
eto., begun in Bome in 1869, refer piincipeUy to AnoieDt Art L*Arte Itid- 
iana, deooratiTa e indnetriale, Venioe, 1890, pnblioatum oontinned in Uilan, is 
a superbly iUostrated periodical referring to the decorative arta The Italian 
Art Periodical which is most important from ita nuneroos illustrations, ita 
eminent ooDtribntors, and ita artioles referring to the art of all parte of the 
peninsnla, is L* Arohiyio Storico dell' Arte Italiana, edited 1^ Signor Domenioo 
Gnoli Bome, 188& In spite of the fact that ita fllnstrations cannot ocmpsEe 
ivith those of certain transalpine periodioala, it may daim to be the leading 
review pabliahed upon the Art of Italy and of the Benaiasance, indoding in 
ita staff of oontribufeors not only the best Italian, but also the beat German, 
French, and Wnglish writers npon Art 

Among the German Art Periodicals cited in the present Tolnmes an : Zei^ 
adhrift for Inldende Knnst. Leipdc, 1866. Knnst-Chronik, Beiblatt snr 
ZeitschriftfarbildendeKnnst Leipsic. Bepertorinm fOr Knnstwissensohaft, 
Btnttgart, 1876i, 9tq. Jahrbnch der kOni|^iohen prenaaiacben Knnstaamm** 
Inngen, Berlin, 1880, teq. Jahrbnch der knnsthistorisohen Sammlnngen des 
AHerhOohsten Kaiserhanses, Vienna, 1888, 9eq, Jahrbttcher f ttr Knnstwis- 
aenachaft, Leipsio, 1868-70, pablioaticn diMontinned. Die Graphisohe 
KOnste, Vienna. The Qnellensohrifton fOr Knnstgesohiohto nnd Kunstteoh- 
nik des mittdalten nnd der Benaiasance, are the admirable pablicationa 
begun in 1875 by a society in Vienna. 

Of theee (German periodicals the Jahrbnch der EteigUchen pzenarischen 
Kunstaammlnngen ( Annuary of the Boyal Pmaaian Art collectiona) may, in 
relation to the history of Italian Art, take the first place, by reason of the 
number and importance of ita articles referring to ItsUan Art in Italy, and 
more especially in the Berlin Mnaeum ; ita illustrations are alao admirable^ 
The illustrations to the Grftphiichen Kiknsto an auperb, and it would be 
hard to aorpaaa either for size or beauty the reprodnotiona in the Jahrbnch 
der Kunsthistorisohen Sammlnngen des AQerhOohsten Kaiserfaauses; the 
articles in this latter Austrian Annuary referring to Italian Art are very 
long, but very few in number, and there are but few in the Griphiachen 
Kiinate. The Zeitachrift far bildende Kunst, on the other hand, haa a great 
many, but they are often ihort, and the illnstrations do not equal in beauty 
those of the Jahrbttcher. 

Among the French Art Periodicals are : Ist Gaaetto dee Beauz-Arta. Ptoia, 
1860 €t ieq. La Ohronique dea Arte, aupplement to the (Hsette. L'Art 
Faria, 1875. Le Oourrier de PArt, aupplement to L'Art. L*ArtisteL 

Of theee the Gkutetto des Beaux- Arts, by reason of ita long life (it sntedates 
the Prusrian Annuary by twenty-one years), added to ita excellence, may daim 
the first place among art periodicala, although the siie of ita pagea doea not 
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Admit of Booli mmptiionB i]lnflfera.tioiiB m some of those publiflhed in L*Ait, and 
aapeoially in the AnitriAn Annnary. Art writen axe now to a greftt extent 
international, and the contributon to the principal Frenoh roTiews are well 
known to readers of the Pnusian Annnary and the Italian Axohivio Stoiioo 
dell' Arte, while Germane, Italians, and Bngliah alike oontribnte to the Ga- 
lette, eta 

Among English Art Periodioals are : The Magaaine of Art, the Art Jonmal, 
and the admirable Portfolio, with ita fine illustrationB, but the oontribntions 
to the history of Italian Art of Dr. Biohter, Mr. ColTin, Mr. PhiUippa, Miaa 
Paget, Miss Ffonlkes, Mrs. Logan, and the Biiases Robinson, may alao be 
found in the pagea of foreign reviews. 

England and America (as well as Germany and Fraaoe) publiah ezoeUent 
periodioals doToted to the interesta of Arohiteotnre (see also the Prooeedinga 
of the Royal Institute of British Arohiteots), in whioh ooonr artiolea upon 
the buildings of the Renaissanoe. The American Journal of Arohaology and 
of the Fine Arts, Princeton, N. J., refers principally to the art and axdus- 
ology of Antiquity, but haa also published interesting and important doou- 
ments, artides, and illustrations bearing upon the Art of the Renaiasanoa 
The Architectural Record has contained many articles referring to the build- 
ings of Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, and in European Archi* 
teoture (Chicago, 1894 et teq., a series of platea without text) the Italian 
Renaissance is not slighted ; among other American joumala, Arohiteoture 
and Building, the Arohiteots* and Bufldera* Beyiew, the Brickbulder, and 
Stone, reprint articles from foreign joumala and print p^iera read before 
aogjeties. 

REGIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, ETC. 



FIjORBHCK 

In Florence within a few yeara two events have taken plaoe which may even 
be called sensational, so profoundly have they aflbcted the appearance of the 
town which was at once the cradle of the Renaissance and one of ita most 
splendid theatrea. 

One of these two erents waa the completion of the cathedral, which haa 
been mentioned in these Tolumea. The aeoond event waa the deatruction of the 
most historical portion of Florenoe, the centre, including the did market-place 
{Ifereato Veechio)^ with its loggia^ ita monumental column, and its four little 
ohurchea. Palaces and Guild-houaea, streets with historic namea, such as 
*'of the Knights,** or of **8t. Miniatus among the Towers,'* together with 
the famoua Oalimala Pelliooeria and the Ghetto have been completely swept 
away to be replaced by brand-new shops, a great piasza, a statue of Victor 
Emmanuel, and a kind of triumphal arch. The Editora of theae volumea apent 
eight months in Florence at the time when the demolition waa done and saw 
building after building disappear. It must be admitted that dirty and narrow 
streets, unhealthy, sunlesa, malodoroua, dangeroua in time of epidemic, were 
deatroyed, but the lovers of Renaiasance-Florenoe felt a sharp pang of regret 
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■nd a seme of iiterooable Iom m thii womdarfoUy plotozeiqae quarter, ao rioh 
in memoriaa, ao orowdad with aaMwiationai malted away under the pick and 
■coae in olouda of dust. For eome time the fifteenth-oentury Guild-houM of 
the LinajnoU remained untouched, like an iaknd in a aea of mbbiah, but at 
the time of the Bditora* Uat viait to Flozenoe, January, 1897, the little paUuse 
waa gone and the desolation stopped only at the ^* Guild of Wool," just be- 
hind Or San Miohele, while npon the other aide of the piasza the demoUtiona 
extended nearly to the Strozd Palaoe, reaohing in the direction of the river to 
the Via Porta Roasa, and in the direotion of the Duomo to the Quarter back 
of San Gsetano. Photographs were taken of many of the old streets before 
they were destroyed, but nothing can give an adequate idea of their ounoua 
pioturesqueness. 

On this subject of the demolitions the student may eonsult Siudi atorici 
9iU eewtro di Firefue delta Oommittiofu CkmununaU^ 1880. Albvm di lHooT' 
di (made by order of the Syndic Perussi). 

The rearmgement of the pioturea in the Academy, ReaU OaUeria AfUiea 
€ Mbderna (see the catalogue by Bogenio Pieraocini, 2d ed., 1808), is also an 
event of artiatic importance. The old, ill-lighted, long gallery has been given 
to the least worthy pictnzes of the collection, while the fourteenth-century 
panels have been oolleoted into two great groups, and the works of Botticelli, 
Filippino, Perugino, and their oontemporailea, placed in a aeries of new rooms, 
reoeiTe far better lighting than they have had before and gain greatly in im- 



Becent bodoi of mnoh interest have been published by the Alinari ; Signer 
L B. Supmo's Campo Santo di Pita, Florence, 1806, and M. Marcel Beymond^s 
Sculpture Fhrentins du XlVme eiede^ Florence, 1807 (see the aame au- 
thor's articles in the OoMetU dee Beaw^Arte for 1893 et eeq.)^ which is to be 
the first volume of a series upon Italian Sculpture. 

M. Beymond insists npon the strong influence of the French icboolof 
soulptnre, upon the Pisani and the Italians generally, and it must indeed be 
admitted by any unprejudiced Tiattor to Ohartres, Rheims, Amiens, and 
Boorges, that such sculptures aa are seen there, sculptures which existed bo- 
fore Niocola Pisano carved his pulpits, are eloquent witnesses to an influence 
that must have been profound and far-reaohing. The Alinari are to publiah 
a number of worin upon Renaisnnce Art, and promise a volume on the Bobbin 
•chool at aome date in the near future. A abort but ourioua and interesting 
•tudy ia that of Dr. Guide Biagi, The Private life of the Benaiasanoe Flor- 
entines, Florence, 1806, while Saunteringa in Florence, by R Grifi, is an excel- 
lent new historical hand-book. The event which to the student of Vasari is 
of the highest importance, ia the ocmmenoement of the publication of a new 
Edition de grand luxe of that author, edited and annotated by Signer Adolf o 
Tentnri. Signor Ventnri will publish only the *' great lives.'* The volume 
already isaaed (Ssnsoni, 1806) is upon Gentile da Fabriano and Piaanello ; it 
containa two pages of Vasari, with his text of both editiona, one hundred 
and twenty-seven pagea of notes, documenta, etc., and ninety-six illnstrationa. 
It will be foUowed by the Life of Botticelli at some time during 1807-06. and 
it is underBtood that the publication of the aeries oontemplated will extend 
over some thirty years to coma 
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For special Florentine bibliography not hitherto reoovded in theae TOIumea 
aee for the Robbia achooL Profeasor Allan Karqnand, Andrea della Bobbia*a 
Aaanmption of the Virgin in the Metropolitan Mnaeam of New York, Amer- 
ican Joomal of Arohaology, VII., p. 422, 1801 ; Hontang della Bobbia Monn- 
menta in Italy, American Joomal of Arohsology, VIIL, p. 8S, 1898 ; The Ma- 
donnaa of Laoa della Bobbia, American Journal of Arohnology, IX., p. 1, 189i, 
and for Ghiberti, by the aame antbor, aee A Teixa-Cotta Sketch by Loram 
Ghiberti, American Jonmal of ArohsBology, IX., p. dOft, 189i. For Gentile da 
Fabriano and Piaanello, in addition to the edition of Vaaari mentioned abore, 
aee Signer Addfb Ventnri in the Pnuaian Jtihrbueh for 180S, where, in a long 
article, he makea the statement among others that Gentile worked in the Dooal 
Palace at Venioe before 1414 instead of after 1428 aa has been elsewhere aflSrmed. 
Signor Ventnri, in addition, attribntea to Pisanello the medal-portxaits of h, 
B Albert! which have been generally considered the work of Alberti himself. 
For Leonardo da Vinci, see Signor Nino Smiraglia Soognamiglio (L'Archino 
Starieo detV Arte JRoliano, November-December, 1896), reviewing the second 
edition of Uzielli^s ^ Bioerohe." The reviewer disoassea M. Bavaisaon-MoUien^s 
atatement that the famona letter to Lodovioo 8f orsa ia not in IieQnardo*a 
handwriting. Signor Soognamiglio aaaetts that he can prove by a letfter in the 
Arohivea of Hodena, written by Leonardo to Cardinal Ippolito d^Eate, that 
the Sforza letter ia gennine and that da Vinci had two difRsrent handwritings, 
one for hasty memoianda, another for letteia to peraona of importanca See 
also Signor Gustavo Frizzoni, Leonard de Vinei et la Vierge aux So^en^ 
Chroniqite dsi Artt, 1894, p. 281, and JSneort quelque r^fiettUnu nor la Vierg« 
aux Jiochera de Leonard de Vinci, Chroniqus da ArU, 1894, p. 308; also 
Prof. Stnygowski, SttuUen zu Leonardo*s Entwickelung aU maler^ Pmasian 
Jahrbuehy 1896. Botticelli is represented in the pnblioation by Dr. lippmann 
in Berlin of the famous illustrations to Dante. H. A. Gmyer in his book of 
1897. La PeifUure au GhaUau de ChatUHly Ecolee Btrangire^ aaoribea 
the ao-caUed Simonetta in that galleiy to Pollajuolo^ and Signor Diego Angeli, 
in hia article Per un Quadro Sretieo {ArehMo Starieo deir Arte HaHana, 
1896k PP- 58-71), Bupporta the atatement of Herr Ulmann in his ** Bottioelli,** 
that the famous so-called ^^heretioal piotrnw** in the National GaUeiy, and 
said by Vasari to have been painted for Matteo Palmieri by Botticelli, ia in 
reality not by that painter at all but by one Bottidni, an artut who workad 
with FiUpepi and imitated hia style. Several other oritica, aee the writings of 
Herr Sohmarsow, have also pronounced themselves and dedine to aooept the 
attribution by Sandro. Mr. Berenson, in his Florentine Paintersi eta» does 
not include it in his catalogue of Bottioelli*a works. 

For further Bibliography not hitherto recorded in theae volumea, which 
directly touchea Florentine Art, see Gtotti. A., Storia delPaloMzo Feeeftio, 
Florence, 1880, folio ; La Faeeiata di A if d^Fiore, Florenoo, 1890, folio; 
Delaborde and Haussoullier, Lee JfcAtree Florentine du Quintiime Sikir^ 
Trente Peeeine^ eta (drawings from the oolleetion of H. Thiers) ; Leader 
Scott, The Orti OrioeUari, to whioh ia appended a catalogue of the Antiiiaitiei 
in Vincigliata Oaatle (see abo the same author'a Italian Sculpture, in the 
aeries of Art Hand-booka illnatrated by Sir R J. Poynter). l%e announce- 
ment ia made in London that Benvennto OeOini^a l^eatJoea on btonaft-fonnd- 
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ing aad the art of the goldsmith have Jnit been tnaeUted for the first time 
into Engliflh by Mrs. Geoige Simonds. H Bng^ne MOnts has at last added 
Florenoe to his admirable series of Tasoan Oities, published in the Tbur du 
Monde, and the whole has been issued in book form in 1867, nnder the title of 
Florence et la Toeeane. It is nndeiBtood that this learned historian of 
Italian Art has been for some time engaged npon an important work on Leon- 
ardo da Vind. 



An elaborate restoration of the Borgia apartments in the Vatioan is now 
being made and th^ will be open to the pnblio in 1897. Great Judgment 
will be required in the treatment (if they are tonohed at all) of fresooes whioii, 
as is the eaie with those of Fintnrioohio, depend so mnoh for their beanty np- 
on the aooidents which time and ezposore have brought to their ooloring^ 

It remains to be seen what the result of the restoration will be; muofa is ex- 
pected, and it is to be hoped that mnoh will be realized, sinoe both scholars 
and artists have been enlisted in the work. Recent books of interast are the 
sumptuously printed TapUeeriee de Raphael au Vatican by M. Bug^ne Mitaati, 
FariS| 1886 (M. M&nts's recognised mastery of the subject and the many 
documents odllected should make the book almost a definitive one), and 
Le Vatican Lee Papee et la CioUization^ Paris, 1895, by Georges Goyau, 
Andr& Ptfrat^ and Paul Fabre, with an introduction by Oardinal Bourret and 
an epilogne by the Yioomte R Melchicr de Vogu6. Lee Fapee et lee Arte, pp 
406-4)40, and La Bibliothique Vatieane, pp. 640-753, refer espedaUy to the 
Rensisnnce. Upon this subject of Rome of the Popes, see also Mrs. Oli- 
phanVs Makers of Modem Rome, and for a long and copiously illustrated 
article upon The Villas of Rome, see Mr. Msious T. Reynolds in the Arohi- 
tectural Record, New York, quarter ending March 81, 1897. (Mr. William H. 
(Soodyear, in the same number, oontinnes his studies upon OonstruotiTe 
Asymmetry in Medi»val Italian Ohurohea, Pisa, Lucca, Prato, Tiojt^ Orrieto, 
Tosoanella, Cremona, Viterbo, etc.) The student who wishes to follow the 
continuous development of the study of Italian Art murt consult not only 
the ArehUfio Storieo delP Arte Raliana, the Gazette dee Beatix-Arte, the 
Pruisian JahrJmdi^ the Portfolio, but also the Catalogues of the French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Bnglish booksellers and the catalogues of photographs of 
the AUnari, Anderson, Braun, and Hanfstaengel, since the contributions to 
the literature of Italian Art become every year more numerous, and throogh 
the improvement of prooess-reproduotion more valuabla 

MANTUA 

The announcement is made that the Maison Rothschild will soon publish 
Mantegna by Charles Yriarte, in 8 volumes :— L VAri et PBietoire a Jfan» 
toue. La Vie de Mantegna, eon etuere ea Mateon et eon Tambeatk—IL /to- 
beUe d^Mete et lee Artietee de eon temps.— IIL Mantone eone let Ooneague, 
(See the same author*s articles on Mantua in the Oaeette dee Seaux-Arte.) 
Signori Luzio and Renier have continued their studies npon the ducal house 
of Mantua ; to the works slready mentioned in these volumes may be added : 
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A. Lniioi JbabtUa iTAfi € VOrlando Inamorato^ Bdlogna, 18M, ootofo; Bo- 
dolfo Beniar, M <{po etUUco tUtta dtmna fUl nudAo mo, Anoww, 188S. 



The AooAdemift baa been eatirel j rMcnaged, and iho gain ia on tlio wholo 
Tvry great, though aoinepiofeiiraahaTo lost IqrtJiaiiaw lighting. Theoldoon* 
foaed hanging of tho worka haa given way to ohronologioal groiqnng. Tho 
fit Unohk aariaa of Garpaooio are fdaoad together in an ootagonal room, all 
beuig upon the eyo-line ; the aoenea fron& thoMiraole of the True Croea fill an- 
other room, Titian'a Preaentation of the Vixgin at the Teaiple (aee VoL IV., 
p. 276) haa been reatored to the room and plaoe for whioh it waa originally 
painted. (The Aooademia delle Belle Arti ia in part the old building of the 
Oaritk) Aa originally pUoed the pioture waa abore two doom which cat away 
the right and left hand lower oomera of the oanvaa ; when the latter waa r^ 
biotM to another wall these anglea were pieoed out and painted, lege being 
added to tho figorea at the left of the pioture, eto. Theae additiona have been 
removed and the pioture ia reduoed to ito old p ropor t iona. For speoial bibliog- 
raphy of Jaoopo Bellini, aee the Catalogue of the Lourre, Deeaina, Douziime 
Notioe Snpplcmentaiie, by tho Vioomte Both do Tanaia ; for the Academy aee 
the new Catalogue (18Q5) by Angelo Oonti. For atudiea upon Venetian arohi- 
teoture aee H. Thode, in the Bepertorium fOr konatwiaaenaofaaft, 189S, in a 
oompariaon of three €k»thio ohurohea of Venice, the Frari, the Serri, and fi. 8. 
Giovanni e Paola Oharlea V. et aon tempo, by Aloiaa Heaa, ia announced aa 
forthcoming, and will probably contain intereeting matter relating to Titian* 
The admirable aeriea. La Peinture en Burope, by MIL Lafeneatre and Bicb- 
tenberger, ia continued thia year O^^T) by the volume entitled Veniae. Among 
OnganSa'a annonnoementa or publioationa are three fi)lio volumea on Tiepolo, 
one folio and two quartoa upon drawinga of the ancient maatera. The AUnari 
of Florenee have reoently made many new pfaotographa in Venice, and Ander* 
aon, of BoiM^bgfJnat photographed the entire aeiiea of the Tintocettoa in San 
Boooob 



PAOUA 

Li Padna the leaauetouotfan by Bignor OamiOo Boito, the ardfaiteot ol 
Donatello'a altar in Sent Antonio, haa been completed. Aa it atanda at prea- 
ent (January, 1897) the gilding on certain pcntiona of the borderinga ia atill 
Bomewhat gaxiah, but will eoonbe toned by ezpoaura The top, sidea, and back 
of the altar make a very fine appeaianoei The aetting of the Angioletti in the 
lower part of the altar-front aeema leaa happy than would have been a more 
weighty and maaaive arrangement. For a reproduction of it, aee NieUura ed 
Arte, March, 1806, article by Atdlio Oentelli. Tho Paduan municipality haa 
recently photographed the entire aeriea of Giotto'a freacoea in Santa Maria 
ddl* Arena, and the photographai whioh are large and fairly good, can bo ob- 
tained in thoGhaML 
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The reeent artislie eroit in Milan is tttb restoration of tho OMiella Tlila 
enonnoiia building waa, until 1808, a barraoka capable of holding a garrison of 
24,000 men. The restoration in piooess under the oare of the arohiteot, Bignor 
Lnoa Beltrami, has brooght to light loggU and galleries which had been 
walled np and conoealed by masonry, frescoes which had been hidden ander 
whitewash, and sonlptores which lay bnried beneath plaster. The great 
towers of the angles sze being replaced, the oentnl tower is to be reoonstracted 
and the handsome Gothic windows sze reappearing in their original beauty. 
The extent and siae of the rooms are amaiing, and the whole enterprise prom- 
ises to prove of the highest interest. For works referring to the CasteUo be<- 
foie its restoration, see Oasati, Vioende edilizie del Gastello di Hilano, 1876; 
Mongeri, 6., U Gastello di MSlano, Sfilan, 1884; and for stndies upon the 
alterations in progreis, Beltrami, Lnoa, Guida Storica del Gastello di Milano, 
1968-1894. Milan, 18(K See especially tho same author's n GasteUo di 
MiUmo (Gastrum Porte Jovis) sotto U dominio del Visoonti e degli Sf orza, 
1S68.156& Milsn,1894. 

Bignor Garlo Bomnssi has oommenoed an interesting woik, JiUano net iuoi 
JfonwnefUi^ Milan, 1808, the second Tolnme of which will shortly appear, while 
Signor Diego Sent* Amlnrogio (with collaborators) has published, besides his 
Lodi, Garpiano, and Gastiglione d*01ona, two volnmes up<m Milan, inoluding 
the city and ita suburbs. TheGastleof Payia and the funons Gertosa, only a 
few miles from Milan, have both been doeely connected with the annals of the 
reigning ducal families; for their bibliography, see D^Adda, O., Indoffini 
. . . 9uUa libreria VUetnUe* ^fontMea M CaUeUo di Patia^ Milan, 1875- 
78; Gbffi, n OatUOo 01 PaHa, Milan, 1876; DeU> Acqua, 11 PaUuuo JhteaU 
Vieonti inPavia, Pavia, 1874; Magenta, / KtoMfiM « ^« ^orta net CkuteOo 
dt Pavia, Milan, 1888; Beltrami, Luoa, La Certota di Pmia, Milan, 1806; 
Beltrami, Luca, Staria documstUata dMa Otrtota di Awio, ParU X, Za 
Fimdazions, 
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PART I 

i2!rrBODuonoN to thb second pabt* 

Whbh I first undertook to write these liret, it wta not my purpose to 
make % mere list of the artists, or to giye an inyentory, so to speak, of 
their works. Nor oonld I by any means consider it a worthy end of my 
— I will not say satisfactory— but assuredly prolonged and fatiguing Up 
bonrs, that I should content myself with merely ascertaining the nnmber, 
names, and country of the artists, or with informing my reader in what 
dty or borough precisely, their paintings, sculptures, or buildings, were 
to be found. This I could hare accomplished by a simple register or 
table, wiihout the interposition of my own judgment in any part. But 
I hare remembered that the writers of history, — such of them, that is to 
say, as by common consent are admitted to have treated their subject 
most judiciously,~haTe in no case contented themselres irith a simple 
narration of the occurrences they describe, but have made zealous en- 
quiry respecting the lires of the actors, and sought with the utmost dil- 
igence to inrestigate the modes and methods adopted by distinguished 
men for the furtherance of their raiious undertakings. The efforts of 
such writers hare, moreover, been further directed to the examination 
of the points on which errors hare been made, or, on the other hand, 
by what means successful results have been produced, to what expedi- 
ents those who gorem hare had recourse, in what manner they have de- 
livered themselves from such embarrassments as arise in the management 
of affairs ; of all that has been effected, in short ; whether sagaciously 
or injudidousiy, whether by the exercise of prudence, piety, and great- 
ness of mind, or by that of the contraiy qualities, and with opposite re- 
sults ; as might be expected from men who are persuaded that history is 
in truth the mirror of human life. These writers have not contented 

>As Yssaii's so-caDBd " Introduction to the Ffnt Part** of the IIvbb pos- 
sesses Uttlo vahie It has been omitted. Tbe Introdoctlons to the Second and Third 
Pvts are^ on tbe contrary, remarkable for breadth of vtew and are not lacUng in 
critical acnmen ; the^ are tberef ore ininted here. 
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themselvet with a mere diy namtion of facts and eyentB, ooconing 
nnder this prince or in that repnhlic, bnt hare set forth the grounds of 
the various opinions, the motires of the different resolutions, and the 
character of the drcnmstances by which the prime movers have been 
actuated ; with the consequences, beneficial or disastrous, which have 
been the results of all. This is, without doubt, the soul of history. 
From these details it is that men learn the true government of life ; and 
to secure this effect, therefore, with the addition of the pleasure which 
may be derived from having past events presented to the view as living 
and present, is to be considered the legitimate aim of the historian. 

Moved by these considerations, I determined, having undertaken to 
write the history of the noblest masters in our arts, to pursue the method 
observed by these distinguished writers, so far as my powers would per- 
mit; imitating these ingenious men, and desiring, above all things, to 
honour the arts, and those who labour in them. I have endeavoured^ 
not only to relate what has been done, but to set forth and distinguish 
the better from the good, and the best from the better, the most distin- 
guished from the less prominent qualities and works, of those who be- 
long to our vocation. I have further sought, with diligence, to discrim- 
inate between the different methods, manners, and processes adopted 
and displayed by the different painters and sculptors, not omitting to 
notify their various phantasies, inventions, and modes of treatment, all 
of which I have investigated to the best of my ability, that I might the 
better make known to those who could not pursue the enquiry for them- 
selves, the sources and causes of the different methods, as well as of 
that amelioration and deterioration of the arts which have been seen to 
take place at different periods, and by the agency of different persons. 

In the First Part of these Lives I have spoken of the nobility and an- 
tiquity of these our arts, as at that point of our woric was desirable, 
omitting many remarks by Pliny, and other writers, of which I might 
have availed myself, if I had not preferred — ^perhaps in opposition to 
the opinion of many readers— rather to permit that each should remain 
free to seek the Ideas of others in their original sources. And this I 
did to avoid that prolixity and tediousness which are the mortal enemies 
of attention. But on this occasion it appears to me beseeming that I 
should do what I did not then permit myself —namely, present a more 
exact and definite explication of my purpose and intention, with the 
reasons which have led me to divide this collection of lives into Three 
Parts. 

It is an indubitable fkct, that distinction in the arts is attained by one 
man through his diligent practice; by another, from his profound study; 
a third seeks it in imitation ; a fourth by the acquirement of knowledge 
in the sciences, which all offer aid to the arts ; others arrive at the de- 
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lired end by the union of many of these; eome by the poaeeetion of aU 
nnited. But m I haTe eDilldieiitly diecoonedf in the Uyee of rarione 
nuurtenf of the modett proceMes^ and cauaea of all aortiy which hare 
oottftribnted to the good^ the better, or the excellent reaulta of their 
labonra, 00 I will here diacnaa theae mattera in more general terma, 
and inaiat, rather, on the qnalitiea which characterise periods, than on 
thoae which diatingoiah indiridnala. To ayoid a too ndnnte inquiry, I 
adopt the diyiaion into three parti, or perioda—if we ao pleaae to call 
them — from the reviTal of the arte, down to the present centniy, and in 
each of theae there will be foond a yeiy obriona diiference. In the 
first, and most andent, of theae perioda, we haTo seen that the three 
formatiye arta were yerj far from their perfection; and that, if it must 
be admitted that they had mnch in them that waa good, yet thia waa ae* 
oompanied by so mnch of imperfection, that thoae times certainly merit 
no great sharo of commendation. Yet, on the other hand, aa it is by 
them that the conmiencement waa made; aa it waa they who originated 
the method, and tan^^t the way to the better path, which waa after- 
warda f ollowed, ao, if it were bat for this, we are bound to say nothing 
of them but what is good — nay, we must eyen accord to them a aomewhat 
larger amount of gloiy than they might haTC the right to demand, were 
their worka to be judged rigidly by the atrict rulea of art.* 

In the second period, all productiona were, obrioualy, much amelior- 
ated ; richer invention waa displayed, with more correct drawing, a bet- 
ter manner, improred execution, and more caroful finish. The arta 
were, in a measure, deliyered from that mat of old age, and that coarse 
disproportion, which the rudeness of the preyious uncultiTated period 
had left still clinging to them. But who will yenturo to aflbm thai 
Ihero could yet be found an artiat perfect at all pointa ! or one who had 
arriTed at that position, in respect of inyention, design, and colour, to 
which we haTe attained in the preaent day f la then any one who haa 
been able ao carefully to manage the ahadows of hia fignrea, that the 
lighta remain only on the parti in relief f or who haa, in like manner, 
effected those perforations, and aeoured thoae delicate results, in sculpt- 
ure, which are exhibited liy the atatuea and rilievi of our own day ? 
The credit of having effected thia is certainly due to the third period 
only ; respecting which it appeara to me that we may safely affirm the 
arts to have effected all that it is permitted to the imitation of nature to 
perform, and to have reached such a point, that we have now moro cauae 
for apprehension lest they should again sink into deprossion, than 
ground for hope that they will ever attain to a higher degree of perfection. 

* ne piaiass wlileh tbs author had prsrious^y b art ow ed on tbs worki of tbs firrt 
psriod, and whkh might sewn mflssalvabsw hew juiUfiad, sad modatalsd at the sane 
u-JK#lor.oCian-6L 
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Reflecting attendTely within myself on all these things, I condode 
that it is the peculiar nature, and distinctiye characteristic of these arts, 
that, rising from mean beginnings, thej should proceed to elevate them- 
selyes, by gradual effort, and should finally attain to the summit of pe^ 
f ection ; and I am confirmed in this opinion by the perception of an 
almost similar mode of progression in others of the liberal arts. And 
since there is a close relationship between them all, I am strengthened 
in the conviction that this, my view, is the just one. With respect to 
painting and sculpture more especiaUy, their fate, in older times, must 
hare been so exactly alike, that we have only to make a certain change 
in the names, when the same facts might be related of each For if the 
writers who lived near to those times, and who could see and judge of 
their works, be worthy of credit, the statues of Canacus were stiff, 
hard, without life or movement of any kind, and therefore very unlike 
the reality. The same thing has been affirmed respecting the works of 
Calamis, although they are described as possessing somewhat more of 
softness than those of the first-named artist. Then came Miron, who, 
if he did not very closely approach to the successful imitation of uaJtiuey 
did yet impart to his works such an amount of grace, and correct pro- 
portion, that they could be justly called beautifnl. In the third degree, 
there followed Polidetus, with the other masters so highly celebrated, 
and by whom, as is affirmed — and we are bound to believe — ^the art was 
carried to its entire perfection. A similar progress must have been per- 
ceived in painting also. Writers declare, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that they do so on just grounds, that the works of those artists who 
painted with one colour only, and from that circumstance were called 
Monochromatists, did not display a very high degree of perfection. In 
respect to the works of Zeuzis, Polygnotus, Timanthes, and others, who 
used only four colours, the outlines, contours, and lineaments of their 
figures were invariably commended ; yet there doubtless remained some* 
thing still to be desired. But in the woiks of Erion,' Nicomacus, Pro- 
togenes, and Apelles, everything was seen to be perfect, and most beau- 
tiful ; nothing better could be even imagined, these masters having not 
only depicted the forms, attitudes, and movements of their figures most 
admirably, but also attained the power of eloquently expressing the 
affections and passions of the soul. 

But, to leave these masters, respecting whom we are compelled to 
confide in the opinions of others, who do not always agree among them- 
selves ; nay, what is worse, whose testimony, even as to the periods, ia 
frequently at variance ;~let us come to our own times, wherein we have 

• This name is not to be foimd among tbe Greek Psliiften enQinented \rf Pliny, sod 
^ bis copyist AdrisaL Tbereis, taidBed,aa*']lchion.*' *« Brion,** tberafoie, is to ba 
eoffflinteJ an Mfor of Che press. 
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the guidance of our eyes — ^a much safer and better conductor and judge 
than hearsay. Do we not clearly see to what extent architecture had 
been ameliorated, from the Greek Bnschetto— to begin with one of the 
most distinguished masters — to the German Amolfo,* and to Giotto? 
For our perfect conyiction of this truth, we need only to glance at the 
fabrics of the earlier period : the pilasters, the columns, the bases, the 
capitals, and the cornices, with their ill*formed members, as we see 
them, for example, in Santa Maria del Fiore, In Florence ; in the exte- 
rior incrustations of San GioTanni; at San Mlniato al Monte; in the 
cathedral of Fiesole; the Duomo of Milan; the church of San Vitale 
at Rayenna ; that of Santa Maria Maggiore in Borne ; and the Duomo 
Vecchio, outside the city of Arezzo,* wherein, with the exception of 
those few fragments from the antique, which remain in different parts, 
there is nothing which deserves to be called good, whether as regards 
arrangement or execution. But, by the masters abore named, archi- 
tecture was, without doubt, greatly ameliorated, and the art made con- 
siderable progress under their influence, since they brought the various 
parts to more correct proportion, and not only erected their buildings in 
a manner which imparted strength and durability, but also added the 
grace of ornament to certain parts of them. It is, indeed, true that their 
decorations were complicated, confused, and very far from perfection, 
so that they could scarcely be said to contribute in any great measure to 
the beauty of the fabric. In the columns, for example, the measure 
and proportion required by the rules of art were not observed, nor were 
the orders distinguished, whether Doric, Corinthian, Ionic, or Tuscan; 
all were mingled together, after a rule of their own, which was no rule 
at all, and were constructed of excessive thickness, or exceedingly 
slender,' as seemed good in their eyes. Their inventions were partly 
confused notions of their own, partly as irregular adaptations of the 
ancient relics with which they were acquainted. Their plans were de- 
rived in part from good sources, but partly also from their own caprices ; 
insomuch, that when the walls were raised, they sometimes presented a 
very different form from that of their so-called model. But, notwith- 
standing all this, whoever compares the labours of that period with those 
of an earlier day, will see that they had materially improved in all re- 
spects, even though there should still be found many particulars wherein 
the critics of our times find cause for dissatisfaction ; as, for example, 

* Bosebetto was not a Gnek, and Amolfb not a Germaa. 

* Yaaaii oonf oimds buildings differing gnatly In style. 

* This ooufnalon of order, and deformity of parts, proceeded principally, as we have 
remarked dsewlure, from the drenmstsaoe that fragmenta of anefent edifloee wen 
employed for the coDstmctioD of tlie new ones ; yet some of these—as the Baptlstoiy 
of Pisa may safely invite oompaiison with buildings of an earlier date. 
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the mudl onioriet conitnicted of bxidc, coTered orer with Btncooi afc 
San GioTanni Lateranoy in Borne. 

The same remarks may be applied to scnlptoxe, which, at the first 
moment of its reTiral, had some remains of ezoellence. Being once 
freed from the rode Byzantine manner, which was, indeed, so coarse 
that the works prodnoed in it displayed more of the roughness of the 
raw material, than of the genins of the artist; those statnes of theirs 
being wholly destitute of flexibility, attitude, or moTement of any kind, 
and their draperies entirely without folds, so that they could scarcely be 
called statues — all this became gradually ameliorated, and when Giotto 
had improTed the art of design, the figures of marble and stone improred 
also : those of Andrea Fisano, of lus son Nino, and of his other disci- 
ples, were greatly superior to the statues that had preceded them ; less 
rigid and stiff, displaying some approach to grace of atdtude, and in all 
respects better. The works of tiie two Sienese masters, Agostino and 
Agnolo, may here be particularized (by whom, as we haye before re- 
lated, the sepulchre of Guide, bishop of Arezzo, was constructed), and 
those of the Germans,^ by whom the fagade of the cathedral of Orrieto 
was executed : upon the whole, therefore, sculpture was at this time 
perceiyed to make some little progress, — ^its figures received less rigid 
forms ; the yestments were permitted to fiow more freely ; certain of the 
attitudes lost a portion of their stiffness, and some of the heads acquired 
more life and expression. There was, in short, a commencement of ef- 
fort to reach the better path, but defects still remained in great numbers 
on every point; the art of design had not yet attained its perfection, nor 
were there many good models for the artists of those times to imitate. 
All these impediments and difllculties considered, the masters of those 
days, and who have been placed by me in the first period, deserve all the 
praise and credit that can be awarded to their works, since it must not 
be forgotten that they had received no aid from those who preceded 
them, but had to find their way by their own efforts. Every beginning, 
moreover, however insignificant and humble in itself, is always to be ae* 
counted worthy of no small praise. 

Nor had painting much better fortune during those times ; but the de- 
votion of the people called it more frequently into use, and it had more 
artists employed ; by consequence, the progress made by it was more 
obvious than that of the two sister arts. Thus we have seen that the 
Greek, or Byzantine manner, first attacked by Cimabue, was afterwards 
entirely extinguished by the aid of Giotto, and there arose a new one, 
which I would fain call the manner of Giotto, shice it was diicovefed 

vflas the lite of Andna FtoanOb anA slso X. Msnd BejinoBd, In the GaaettB das 
Beuix-iLxti, ehoNertttni Dsspottl MosplgnotU, B tiattma ir1omp>UM$€lm/Qiog(am 
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by bim, condnued hy his disdples, uid flnally b<Mioiired Bad imitated 1^ 
all. By Giotto and hit diiiciplef , the hard angaUr lines by which erery 
figure was girt and bonndf the senseless and spiritless eyes, the long 
pointed feet planted upright on their extremities, the sharp, formless 
bands, the absence of shadow, and OTery other monstrosity of those 
Byzantine painters, were done away with, as I have said ; the heads 
receiyed a better grace and more softness of colonr. Giotto himself, in 
particular, gave more easy attitudes to his figures ; he made some ap- 
proach to yivacity and spirit in his heads, and folded his draperies, which 
haye more resemblance to reality than those of his predecessors; he 
discoyered, to a certain extent, the necessity of foreshortening the figure, 
and began to give some intimation of the passions and affections, so that 
fear, hope, anger, and loye were, in some sort, expressed by his faces. The 
early manner had been most harsh and rugged ; that of Giotto became 
softer, more harmonious, and — if he did not giye his eyes the limpidity 
and beauty of life, if he did not impart to them the speaking movement 
of reality, let the difficulties he had to encounter plead his excuse for 
this, as well as for the want of ease and flow in the hair and beards : or 
if his hands haye not the articulations and muscles of nature, if his 
mde figures want the reality of life, let it be remembered that Giotto had 
neyer seen the works of any better master than he was himself. And let 
all reflect on the rectitude of judgment displayed by this artist in his 
paintings, at a time when art was in so poor a state ; on the large amount 
of ability by which alone he could have produced the results secured; 
for none will deny that his figures perform the parts assigned to them, 
or that in allhis works are found proofs of a Just— if not a perfect- 
Judgment, in matters pertaining to his art. The same quality is eyinced 
by his successors, by Taddeo Graddi, for example, whose colouring ii 
distinguished by greater force, as well as more softness, whose figures 
haye more spirit and moyement, whose carnations are more lifelike, and 
his draperies more flowing. In Simon of Siena we mark increased 
facility in the composition of the stories. In Stefano the Ape * (Stefano 
Sdmia), and in Tommaso his son, we see important ameliorations of 
the practice in design, as well as in the general treatment and harmony 
of colouring. By these masters the study of perspectiye, also, was 
promoted, to the great benefit of art. They displayed some fertility of 
inyention, with softness and harmony of colouring, but adhered closely 
to the manner of Giotto. Not inferior to these in ability or practice 
were Spinello Aretino, Parri, his son, Jacopo di Casentino, Antonio 
Veneziano, Lippo, Gherardo Stamina, and the other masters who suc- 
ceeded Giotto, and imitated his manner, outline, expression, and colour; 
these they periiaps improred, in some degree, but not to such an extent 
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as to gire the hnpreBfion that they proposed to originate a new direction. 
He, therefore, who shall carefully consider this my disconrse, will per- 
ceiye that these three arts — Sculptore, Painting, and Architectnre — ^haye, 
up to the times here alluded to, been, so to speak, bnt ronghly sketched 
out, and have wanted yeiy much of their due perfection ; insomuch, 
that if they had not made further progress, the slight improTements 
here enumerated would have availed but little, neither would they have 
merited to be held of much account Nor would I haye any to suppose 
me so dull of perception, or endowed with so little judgment, as not to 
perceiye that the works of Giotto, of Andrea Pisano, of Nino, and all 
the rest, whom, because of their similitude of manner, I haye placed 
together in the first part, could claim but a small amount of praise, if 
compared with those of their successors, or that I did not perceiye this 
when I commended them. But, whoeyer will consider the character of 
the times in which these masters laboured, the dearth of artists, with 
the difficulty of obtaining any assistance of yalue, will admit— not only 
that they are beautiful, as I haye said — but eyen that they are wonder- 
ful ; and will doubtless take infinite pleasure in the examination of those 
first beginnings, those gleams of light and good which then began to be 
rekindled in the paintings and sculptures of the day. The yictory of 
Lucius Marcius, in Spain, was assuredly not so great, but that the Bo^ 
mans had won much more important triumphs, yet, as they had regard 
to the period, to the place, to the peculiarities of the occasion, to those 
engaged, and the number of the combatants, it was admitted to be stu- 
pendous, and is eyen yet held to be worthy of the praises which have 
been perpetually and largely bestowed on it by the different historians. 
And thus it has appeared to me, that, for all the aboye-named causes, I 
am bound, not only to describe the liyes of the older masters with all 
possible diligence, but likewise to apportion to each his due measure of 
praise, with all loye and confidence, as I have done. Nor do I think 
that it can be wearisome to my brother artists to hear these, my narra- 
tions, or to see the manner of those masters considered, nay, they may 
possibly deriye no small aid from my work. The conviction of this 
would be most grateful to me, and I should consider it the dearest 
reward for my labours, in which I have sought no other end than their 
benefit, and to administer — so far as I am able—to their enjoyment. 

And now that we have raised these three arts, so to speak, from their 
cradle, and have conducted them through their childhood, we come to 
the second period, in which they will be seen to have infinitely improved 
at all points : the compositions comprise more figures ; the accessories 
and ornaments are richer, and more abundant; the drawing is more cor- 
rect, and approaches more closely to the truth of nature ; and, even 
where no great facili^ or practice is displayed, the works yet evince 
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much thought and care ; the manner is more free and gracef nl ; the ool- 
onring more brilliant and pleasing, insomuch that little is now required to 
the attainment of perfection in the faithful imitation of nature. By the 
study and diligence of the great Filippo Brunelleschi, architecture first 
recovered the measures and proportions of the antique, in the round col- 
umns as well as in the square pilasters, and the rusticated and plain 
angles. Then it was that the orders were first distinguished one from 
another, and that the difference between them was made manifest. Care 
was taken that all should proceed according to rule; that a fixed ar- 
rangement should be adhered to, and that the yarious portions of the work 
should each receiye its due measure and place. Drawing acquired force 
and correctness, a better grace was imparted to the buildings erected, and 
the excellence of the art was made manifest : the beauty and yariety 
of design required for capitals and cornices were restored ; and, while 
we perceiye the ground plans of churches and other edifices to have 
been admirably laid at this period, we also remark that the fabrics them- 
selyes were finely proportioned, magnificently arranged, and richly 
adorned, as may be seen in that astonishing erection, the cupola of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, in Florence, and in the beauty and grace of its lantern ; 
in the graceful, rich, and yariously ornamented church of Santo Spirito ; 
and in the no less beautiful edifice of San Lorenzo ; or again, in the 
fanciful inyention of the octangular church of the Angioli ; in the light 
and graceful church and conyent belonging to the abbey of Florence ; 
and in the magnificent and lordly commencement of the Pitd Palace, to 
say nothing of the yast and commodious edifice constructed by Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio, in the church and palace of the Dnomo, at Urbino ; of 
the strong and rich castle of Naples ; or of the impregnable fortress of 
Milan, and many other remarkable erections of that time. And if, in 
certain portions of the works executed during that period,— in the cor- 
nices, for example, in the light carving of foliage, and delicate finish of 
other ornaments, — we fail to perceive the exquisite refinement and grace 
exhibited in later times, as will be seen in the Third Fart of my book, we 
are yet bound to admit that they are, to a certain extent, good and beau- 
tiful, although we may not accord to them the praise due to those who 
afterwards displayed a perfection of lightness, richness, grace, and re- 
finement, equalled only by the best architects of antiquity. We do not, 
then, consider the second period perfect; for we have seen later times 
produce works superior, and may therefore reasonably afllrm that some- 
thing was still wanting. Certain individual works then executed are in- 
deed BO admirable, that nothing better has been accomplished, even to 
our own times, nor perhaps will be in times to come — ^as, for example, 
the lantern of the cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore ; or, for grandeur, 
we may Instance the noble cupola itself, wherein Filippo had not onl; 
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the courage to imitate the ancients as to the yastness of the erection, 
bat eren surpassed them in the height of the walls. But we are here 
speaking in general terms of a period, and are not permitted to infer the 
excellence of the whole from the undisputed goodness, or even perf eo- 
tion, of a part. 

What is here said of architecture, may, with espial pr oprie ty be 
affirmed of painting and sculpture, in both of which are still to be seen 
many extraordinary woito executed by the masters of the second period, 
as that of Masacdo in the church of the Carmine, for example, where 
the artist has depicted a naked figure sluTering with the cold, besides 
many spirited and life-like forms, in other pictures. But, speaking 
generally, the second period did not attain to the perfection exhibited by 
the third, and of wliich we propose to speak in due time. For the 
present we have to occupy ourselres with the second, wherein— to speak 
first of the sculptors— the art made so decided an improrement on the 
manner of the first, as to leare but little remaining for the third to ac- 
complish. The method adopted by the masters of the second period 
was so much more efficient, their treatment so much more natural and 
graceful, their drawing so much more accurate, their proportions so 
much more correct, that their statues began to assume the appearance 
of living men, and were no longer lifeless images of stone, as were 
those of the earlier day. Of this there will be found proof in the part 
we are now about to, treat, wherein the works of the Sienese, Jacopo 
della Querela, will be remarked as possessing more life and grace, with 
more correct design, and more careful finish ; those of Filippo Brunei* 
leschi exhibit a finer developement and play of the muscles, with more 
accurate proportions, and a more judicious treatment— remarks which 
are alike applicable to the works produced by the disciples of these mas- 
ters. Still more was performed by Lorenso Ghiberti, in his work of 
the gates of San Gioranni : fertility of invention. Judicious arrangement, 
correct design, and admirable treatment, being all alike conspicuous in 
these wonderful productions, the figures of which seem to move and 
possess a living soul. Donate also lived at the same period, but respect- 
ing this master, I could not for some time determine whether I were not 
called on to place him in the third epoch, since his productions are equal 
to good works of antiquity; — certain it is, that if we assign him to the 
second period, we may safely affirm him to be the type and representa- 
tive of all the other masters of that period ; since he united within him- 
self the qualities which were divided among the rest, and which must be 
sought among many, imparting to his figures a life, movement, and 
reality which enable them to bear comparison with those of later times 
— nay even, as I have said, witii the ancients themselves. 

Similar progress was made at the same time in painting, which the eae- 
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eellent and admirable Masacdo deliyered entirely from the manner of 
Giotto, as regards the heads, the carnations, the draperies, bnildings, 
and colouring; he also restored the practice of foreshortening, and 
brought to light that modem manner which, adopted in his own time^ 
has been followed by all artists, and is pursued by our own, eren to this 
day ; gradually receiving the addition of a better grace, more fertile ift- 
Tention, and richer ornament; embellished and carried forward, in short, 
as may be seen more particularly set forth in the life of each artist ; nor 
can we fail to remark that a new mode of colouring and foreshortening 
was introduced, with more natural attitudes, and a much more effectual 
expression of feeling in the gestures and movements of the body, art 
seeking to approach tiie truth of Nature by more correct design, and to 
exhibit so close a resemblance to the countenance of the living man, 
that each figure might at once be recognized as the person for whom it 
was intended. Thus the masters constantly endeavoured to reproduce 
what they beheld in Nature, and no more ; their works became, conse^ 
quently, more carefully considered and better understood. This gave 
them courage to impose rules of perspective, and to carry the foreshort> 
enings precisely to the point which gives an exact imitation of the relief 
apparent in Nature and the real form. Minute attention to the efPects 
of light and shade, and to various difficulties of the art, succeeded, and 
efforts were made to produce a better order of composition. Landscapes, 
also, were attempted. Tracts of country, trees, shrubs, flowers, the 
clouds, the air, and other natural objects, were depicted, with some 
resemblance to the realities represented, insomuch that we may boldly 
affirm, that these arts had not only become ennobled, but had attained 
to that flower of youth from which the fruit afterwards to follow might 
reasonably be looked for, and hope entertained that they would shortly 
reach the perfection of their existence. 

We will now then, with the help of God, give commencement to the 
life of Jacopo della Querda, the Sienese, and afterwards narrate those 
of other architects and sculptors until we reach that of Masaccio, who, 
being, as he was, the first to ameliorate the practice of design among 
painters, may be said to have contributed largely to the new revival of 
art. I have selected Jacopo della Querda for the honoured leader of 
this Second Part, and, following the order of the different manners, I 
. will gradually proceed to lay open and eluddate in the lives them- 
selves, the difficulties of these beautiful, laborious, and most honourable 
arts*. 
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INTBODUOnON TO tHB THIRD PART 

Truly important was the progress towards perfection which was secnred 
to the arts of painting, scnlptore, and architectare, by means of the ex- 
cellent masters whose works we have described in the second part of 
these Lires. Rule, order, proportion, design, and manner, have all 
been added by them to the characteristics exhibited by those of the first 
period, if not in the utmost perfection, yet making so near an approach 
to the truth, that the masters of the third period, of wliich we are hence- 
forward to treat, hare been enabled, by the light thus afforded them, to 
reach that summit which the best and most renowned of modem works 
prore them to hare attained. 

But to the end that the character of the amelioration effected by the 
aboTe-mendoned artists, the masters of the second period, namely, may 
foe more clearly understood, it may not be out of place to describe, in 
few words, the fire distinctiTe properties, or characteristics, which I 
have just enumerated, and briefly to declare the origin of that truly good 
manner, which, surpassing that of the older period, has contributed to 
render the modem era so glorious. To begin with the first-mentioned, 
therefore : the Rule in architecture was the process of measuring wo^s 
of antiquity, and considering the plans and ground-work of ancient ed- 
ifices in the constraction of modem buildings. Order was the division 
of one mode from another, to the end that each might have the parts 
appropriate to itself, and that the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Tuscan 
might no longer be mingled and interchanged. Proportion was the uni- 
versal law prevailing in architecture as in sculpture, which demanded 
that all bodies should be exact and correct in form with all the members 
justly and duly organized : this was equally enforced in painting. De- 
sign was the Imitation of the most beautiful parts of nature in all flg^ 
ures, whether sculptured or painted, and this requires that the hand and 
mind of the artist should be capable of reproducing, with the utmost 
trath and exactitude, on paper, panel, or such other level surface as 
may be used, whatever the eye beholds — a remark that also applies to 
works of relief in sculpture. Finally, Manner attained its highest per- 
fection from the practice of frequentiy copying the most beautiful ob- 
jects, and of afterwards combining the most perfect, whether the hand, 
head, torso, or leg, and joining them together to make one figure, in- 
vested with every beauty in its highest perfection : to do this in tvery 
figure for all the works executed, is what is called fine manner. These 
things neither Giotto, nor any other of the early masters, treated of in 
the first period, had done, although they had discovered the sources of 
all the difiiculties in art, and even attained to a superficial knowledge 
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thereof : thiu their drawing was more correct, and made a closer ap* 
proach to nature than had previously been seen ; they displayed more 
harmony in colouring, and a better disposition of their figures in histori- 
cal composition, with many other qualities of which we have sufficiently 
discoursed. The masters of the second period, although they effected 
Teiy important ameliorations in art, as to all the characteristics described 
above, were yet not so far advanced as to be capable of conducting it to 
its ultimate perfection ; there was yet wanting to their rule a certain 
freedom which, without being exactly of the rule is directed by the rule, 
and is capable of existing without causing confusion or disturbing the 
order, which last demanded a rich variety in invention, ever ready for 
all points, with a certain perception of beauty, even in the most trifling 
accessories, which amply secures the order and adds a higher degree 
of ornament. In proportion, there was still wanting that rectitude of 
judgment which, without measurement, should give to every figure, in 
its due relation, a grace exceeding measurement. In drawing, the high- 
est eminence had not been attained ; for although the arm was made 
round and the leg straight, there was yet not that judicious treatment of 
the muscles, nor that graceful facility, which holds the medium between 
suffering them to be seen but not displaying them, which is apparent in 
the life : the masters, on the contrary, had, in this respect, something 
crude and excoriated in their practice, producing an effect that was dis- 
pleasing to the eye and which gave hardness to the manner. This last 
wanted the grace which imparts lightness and softness to all forms, more 
particularly to those of women and children, which should be repre- 
sented with as much truth to nature as those of men, but with a round* 
ness and fulness, never bordering on coarseness, as may sometimes 
happen in nature, but which in the drawing should be refined and en- 
nobled by the judgment of the artist. Variety and beauty in the vest- 
ments were also wanting, with many otber rich and multiform fancies. 
The charm of colouring, namely, the diversity of buildings, the distance 
and changeful character of landscape ; for although many did begin — 
as, for example, Andrea Verrocchio, Antonio del Pollaiuolo, and many 
still later— to give more study to their figures, to improve the drawing, 
and to increase their similitude to nature ; they had, nevertheless, not 
succeeded fully, although they had attained to greater firmness, and 
were proceeding in a direction tending towards the right path. That 
this last assertion is true may be seen even by a comparison with the 
antique, as is proved by the figure of Marsyas, of which Andrea Ve^ 
rocchio executed the legs and arms for the palace of the Medici, in 
Florence : but there is still wanting a certain delicecy of finish, and that 
ultimate charm of perfection in the feet, hands, hair, and beard, which 
alone can fuUy satisfy the cultivated judgment and the refined taste of 
IV.— 20 
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the master in art; eyen though the limbs are« upon the whole, in Jul 
accord vith the part of the antique statae still remaining, aq4 althon^ 
there is without doubt a certain harmony in the .proportions. 

Had these masters attained to that minuteness of finish which constitutes 
the perfection and bloom of art, they would also haye displayed power and 
boldness in their works, when the result would have been a lightness, 
beauty, and grace which are not now to be found, although we peroeiTe 
proofs of diligent endeavour, but which are, nerertheless, always secured 
to beautiful figures by the highest efforts of art, whether in sculpture or 
painting. Nor could this last perfection — ^this certain somewhat thus 
wanting — be readily obtained, seeing that, from much study, the man- 
ner deriyes a sort ox diyness, when it ia from study alone that men are 
labouring to force that highest finish. But to those who came after, 
success was rendered possible, from the time when they beheld those 
works of ancient art, which Pliny enumerates at among the most justly 
celebrated drawn forth from the recesses of the earth for their benefit. 
The Laocoon namely, the Hercules, the mighty Torso of the Belyedere, 
with the Venus, the Cleopatra, the Apollo, and many others, in which 
softness and power are alike visible, which display roundness and ful- 
ness justly restrained, and which, reproducing the most perfect beauty 
of nature, with attitudes and moyements wholly free from distortion, 
but turning or bending gracefully in certain parts, exhibit everywhere 
the flexibility and ease of nature, with the most attractive grace. These 
statues caused the disappearance of that hard, dry sharpness of manner 
which had been still left in art, by the too anxious study of Piero della 
Francesco, Lazzaro Vasari, Alesso Baldovinetti, Andrea dal Castagno, 
Pesello, Ercole Ferrarese, Giovan Bellini, Cosimo Boselli, the Abbot of 
San Clemente, Domenico Ghirlandajo, Sandro Botticelli, Andrea ICan- 
tegna, Filippo Lippi, and Luca Signorelli. 

These masters had laboured by unremitting effort to produce the im- 
possible in art, more especially in foreshortenings or in objects displeaa- 
ing to the sight, and which, as they were difficult in the execution, so 
are they unattractive to those who behold them. It is true that the 
greater part of their works were well drawn and free from errors, but 
there were wanting to them that certainty and firmness of handling, 
that harmony in the colouring, which may be perceived in the works of 
Francia, of Bologna, and of Pietro Perugino, but are never to be found 
in those of which we have now been speaking. When the last-mentioned 
masters commenced this new treatment, people rushed like madmen to 
behold that unwonted and Ufe-like beau^, believing then that it would 
be absolutely impossible ever to do better; but the error of this Judg- 
ment waa clearly demonstrated soon after liy the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, with whom began that third manner, which we will agree to call 
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the modern; for, in addition to the power and boldness of his drawing, 
and to Bay nothing of the exactitude with which he copied the most 
minute particnlart of nature exactly as they are, he displays perfect rule, 
improTcd order, correct proportion, just design, and a most divine grace ; 
abounding in resource, and deeply versed in art, he may be truly said to 
have imparted to his figures, not beauty only, but life and movement 

After Leonardo there followed, even though somewhat distantly, 
Giorgione da Castel Franco, whose pictures are painted with much deli- 
cacy, and who gave extreme force and animation to his works by a cer- 
tain depth of shadow, very judiciously managed \ nor are the works of 
Fra Bartolommeo di San Marco less worthy of commendation, for Uie 
force, relief, and softness imparted to them by the master. But above 
all is to be distinguished the most graceful Baffaello da Urbino, who, 
examining and studying the works both of the earlier and later masters, 
took from all their best qualities, and, uniting these, enriched the domain 
of art with paintings of that faultiess perfection ancientiy exhibited by 
the figures of Apelles and Zeuxis ; nay, we might even say more pe^ 
chance, could the works of Baffaello be compared or placed together 
with any by those masters ; nature herself was surpassed by the colours 
of Baphael, and his invention was so easy and original, that the histori- 
cal pieces of his composition are sindlar to legible writings, as all may 
perceive who examine them : in his works, the buildings, with their sites 
and all surrounding them, are as the places themselves, and whether 
treating our own people or strangers, the features, dresses, and every 
other peculiarity were at pleasure represented, with equal ease. To the 
oountenanoes of his figures Baphael imparted the most perfect grace 
and truth; to the young as to the old, to men as to women ; each and all 
have their appropriate character, for the modest he reserved an expres- 
sion of modesty, to the licentious he imparted a look of licentiousness ; 
his children charm us, now by the exquisite beauty of the eyeB and ex- 
pression, now by the spirit of their movement and the grace of their atti- 
tudes ; his draperies are neither too rich and ample, nor too simple and 
meagre in their folds, still less are they complicated or confused, but all 
are so arranged and ordered in such a manner, that they appear to be 
indeed what they represent. 

In the same manner, but softer in colouring and evincing less force, 
there followed Andrea del Sarto, who may be said to have been remark- 
able, were it only because his works were free from errors. It would 
be easy to describe the charming vivacity imparted to his paintings by 
Antonio Correggio ; this master painted the hair of his figures in a man- 
ner altogether peculiar, separating the waves or tresses, not in the 
laboured, sharp, and dry manner practised before his time, but with a 
leathery softness, permitting each hair, in the light and easily flowing 
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masBes, to be distingiiisbed, while the whole has a golden Instre, more 
beautiful than that of life itself, insomuch that the reality is surpassed 
hy his colours. 

Similar effects were produced hj Francesco Macxola, of Parma (Par- 
migianino), who was superior eyen to Ck>rreggio, in many respects excel- 
ling him in grace, in profusion of ornament, and in beauty of manner; 
this may be seen in many of his pictures, wherein the countenances 
smile, as in nature, while the eyes look forth with the most life-like ani- 
mation, or in other cases wherein the spectator perceiyes the pulses act- 
ually beating, accordingly as it pleased the pencil of the artist to por- 
tray them. 

But whoever shall examine the mural paintings of Polidoro and Ma- 
turino, will see figures in such attitudes as it would seem almost impos- 
sible to represent, and will inquire, with amazement, how they haye 
found means, not to describe in discourse, which might easily be done, 
but to depict with the pencil, all the extraordinary circumstances exhib- 
ited by them with so much facility ; nor can we sufficiently marvel aft 
the skill and dexterity with which they have represented the deeds of the 
Bomans, as they really happened. 

Many others have there been who have given life to the figures depicted 
by them, but are now themselves numbered with the dead, as for example, 
II Bosso, Fra Sebastiano, Giulio Bomano, and Perin del Yaga; of living 
artists, who are rendering themselves most widely known by their own 
acts, it needs not that I should now speak, but a fact which belongs to 
the universal history of our art may be here mentioned, namely, that 
the masters have now brought it to a degree of perfection which renders 
it possible for him who possesses design, invention, and colouring, to 
produce six pictures in one year, whereas formerly those earlier masters 
of our art, could produce one picture only in six years ; to the truth of 
this I can bear indubitable testimony, both from what I have seen and 
from what I have done, while the paintings are nearer to perfection, and 
more highly finished, than were formerly those of the most distin- 
guished masters. 

But he who bears the palm from all, whether of the living or the 
dead ; he who transcends and eclipses every other, is the divine BOchel- 
agnolo Buonarroti, who takes the first place, not in one of these arts 
only, but in all three. This master surpasses and excels not only all 
those artists who have well nigh surpassed nature herself, but even all 
the most famous masters of antiquity, who did, beyond all doubt, van- 
quish her most gloriously : he alone has triumphed over the later as over 
the earlier, and even over nature herself, which one could scarcely 
imagine to be capable of exhibiting any thing, however extraordinary, 
Iiowever difficult, that he would not, by the force of his most divine 
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genlu, ttod by the power of hi« wrt, design, Judgment, diligence, and 
grace, very far 8urpa«8 and excel ; nor does this remark apply to paint- 
ing and the use of coloors only, wherein are, neyertheless, comprised all 
corporeal forms, all bodies, direct or cnrved, palpable or impalpable, 
Tisible or inyisible, bat to the exceeding roundness and relief of his 
statues also. Fostered bj the power of his art, and cultivated by his 
labours, the beautiful and fruitful plant has already put forth many and 
most noble branches, which iiave not only filled the world with the most 
delicious fruits, in unwonted profusion, but haye also brought these 
tbree noble arts to so admirable a degree of perfection, that we may 
safely afiirm the statues of this master to be, in all their parts, more 
beautiful than the antique. If the heads, hands, arms, or feet of the 
one be placed in comparison with those of the other, there will be found 
in those of the modern a more exact rectitude of principle, a grace more 
entirely graceful, a much more absolute perfection, in short, while there 
is also in the manner, a certain facility in the conquering of difficulties, 
than which it is impossible even to imagine any thing better; and what 
is here said applies equally to his paintings, for if it were possible to 
place these face to face with those of the most famous Greeks and 
Bomans, thus brought into comparison, they would still further increase 
in ralue, and be esteemed to surpass those of the ancients in as great a 
degree as his sculptures exceed all the antique. But if the most re- 
nowned masters of old times, who, stimulated as they were by excessire 
rewards, produced their works amidst all the delights that fortune can 
bestow, obtain so large a share of our admiration, how much more 
highly should we not celebrate and extol eyen to the heayens those most 
wonderful artists, who, not only without reward, but in miserable 
poYerty, bring forth fruits so precious? It is, therefore, to be belieyed, 
and may be affirmed, that if, in this our day, the due remuneration 
were accorded to upright e£Fort, there would be still greater and much 
better works executed, than were ever produced by the ancients. But 
since artists haye now rather to combat with, and struggle against pov- 
erty, than to strive after and labour for fame^ so is their Genius miserably 
crushed and buried, nor does this state of things permit them (reproach 
and shame to those who could bring the remedy, but who give then^ 
selves no trouble concerning the matter), but to make their true value 
adequately known. But we have said enough on that subject, and it la 
time that we return to the Lives, proposing to treat circumstantially of 
all those who have performed celebrated works in the third manner; the 
first of whom was Leonardo da Vind, with whom we will, theref ore« 
begin. 
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WrTHHf a few yeurt the Italian Goremment, folly awakened to the 
Talue of art-works as a national property, haa taken measures to prerent 
the alienation of the same, passing laws, institating a pnrchasing fund, 
requiring a sort of census of works of art, etc. The question has prored 
a yery dii&cult one, involving as it does the rights of individuals on the 
one side, of the nation on the other. 

For a study of the matter see Filippo Mariottl, la LegiMiazunu delle 
BelU Arti^ gli inmertiari deUe GdLUrie prinoipem^ romane^ U Uggi Hal- 
iane infanart delle belle ariiy tutte U aaUidu Uggi aneara vigenti nelle 
provincie %ialiane e iprogetU per V vnHfioazione legtMlativa tuUe antiMtk 
ebellearU. 

SPECIAL BIBUOGRAPHT SUPFLEMENTAST TO THE SPE- 
CIAL BIBUOOBAPHT PREFIXED TO THE DIFFERENT 
LIVES IN THE BODY OF THE WORK 

OnfABim. — ^Any woiks tefenhig qMoiiUy to theChuioh of Saint Fianda of 
Aasia (Fea, Crowe and CavakaseUa, Lhidsay, Rio, BasUn, etc). & L*Hoto^ 
Lee MaUree na^ UArtUU, Gth snies, XH, ppi 218, 245, Paris, 1861. 
6. Fontana, JOue doettmerUi inedili ritguardafUi Oimabue, Pisa, 1878. H. 
Thode, Sind une Werke Von Oimdbue erhaUenf BepertariwnfUr Kunel- 
wieeefueht^ Band, XIU, Btft, 1-llL 

NiooolA avd GiOTAimi or Pisa.— E. Dohberfe, Die Pleani^ ia the Dobme 
series of Kunti und KUmtler dee MUUHaUere und der Neueeil^ Leipsio, 187a 
Veber den Styl Nicoolo^ eta, by R Dobbert. (The aathor's name is not given 
in the BibUogzaphy of Nioooli, etc., VdL L, p. 24.) L. Masrini, 8, Maria 
deUa Spina^ UptdpUo di OUw. Pieano e Uprof, T. Sarrocehi, Siena, 1878l 

GiOTTa— DtfseriffOfM degli qffteethi di Oioito nella CappeUa de* Bardi in 
Santa Oroee^ Fknenoe, 186& Eduard Dobbert, Giotto in the Dohme leriea 
Qtmpwso Hutmeiti Cudooi, Piiture afrteeo di Oiotto [?] in Ravenna^ lettera 
al 8ign&r R, A, pamphlet, Ravenna, 1874. & Colvin, Giotto*8 Gospel of La- 
boor, lIaomiDan*8 Magarine, April, 1877. J. Csrtwright, New Qiiartarly Re- 
view, London, 1877. ti. L*Hoie, Lee MaUree naS^ in VArtieU^ 6tfa aeries, 
Zn., p. 126, Paris, 1861. A. WoLtmann, in WeeUnnannU iUnetrirU deuteehe 
monatehefle, Bninswidk, 1880. K. Frey, Sludien tu Oiotto in the Jahrbuth der 
K, P. a:, yd. VI., pp. 107-140 ; VoL VU., pp. 101-lia & Alo^, Lee Pein^ 
turee de OioUo d Naplee, Berlin, 1848. This work refen to the so-oalled 
GiottoB in the chnroh of the Incoronata. For the same sab)eot see Domenioo 
YentimigUa, 8ugU afflreeehi di Oiotio, eta Oamillo Minieri Riool, Saggio eior- 
ico critioo iniamo ttUa ehieea delT Ineoronata di NapoU^ eta, Naples, 1846, 
and Angelaooi, Lettere eulla ehie$a deW IneoroneAei^ eta Antonio Tokmisi, 
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£a eappdla dtgli 8era94gfU # r Arena di Fadova, muopi appunii # tieordi; 
ViutUmbfy 1881, Padaa, 1881. H. Tboda, FranM von AmHH und die An- 
fknge d&r KuniA der BenxOmtMce in Italien^ Barlin, 1885. A. Naidini Det- 
pofcti Moipignotti, II OampaniU di & Maria M ^iare (in iha Hata^na Na- 
MionaU, FloMnoe, 1885). 

Andbba. Pibajio.— J. TOO BohloMer, Oiutio^e Frmken in Padita und der 
vorlaitfer der Stanza diHa Spgnaiura^ Anatxun Anniuuy, XVn. (1896), pp. 
18-IOOl (A long and importent Mrtioli»--wiih nuuiy iUortntionA, it might alio 
be oatalogoed m speoial BibUognphj for Giotto, Looa delU Bobbia, and 
BaphaeL) 

AxBRUOOio LoBENZBTTX AVD PiiTBO LoBiRZBTTL— B. Dobbert, in tho 
Dohmo 



Bmomi MABTim and Lippo Mnaa.— H. Dobbort, in tho Dobmo mkjml 
Akdbma, Oboaoha.— B. Dobbert, in the Dohme Mrien 

Dnooio.-^B. Dobbert, in the Dohme Miiee. Vr^, Die Loggia der Lami 
MU FtorenM^ Berlin, 1885. 

Ths Bobbiab.— a Marqnand, **Iinea deUa BobUa and his nae of Glased 
Terra<3otta.** '« Andrea deUa BobbU and his Altar-pieoes.*' The Brlekbnilder 
for 1805. 

Mabouho da Pakicalb.— F. Printo, La dUeea di CaeiiglUme e le opere 
dearie che eontiene^ Milan, 1874. Diego Sant-Ambrogio, CaaUglione (Hona^ 
Milan, 1894 (inolnding soYeral reprodnotions from the freaooes of Maao- 
lino). 

MABAOOia— M Thansing, Maeaecio und Maeolino in der Braneaeei Ka^ 
peOe. ZeitichHftfarbildendeKunat,TL,p.2S»^hAp^o,l8m. This is the 
foil title of srtiole mentioned in the Bibliography of Masaodo, VdL I., p. 338. 
A. Sohmarsow, Ifaeaecio etudien. L Caetiglione ifOl&na mit den JfaXereien 
dee Jiaeolino, Oaasel, 1805. (See also nnder head of Donatello 0. Ton Fabriosy** 
Seeherchee, eta) 

Bburbluhohl— Hana Semper and Bobert Dohme, in the Dohme series, 

DoBATBLLa— W. Bode and Oh. Yriarte, J)onaieOa a Padoue, OajUame-' 
lata H lee eeulptureedu Santo, PSris, 1888. This ii the full title of work en- 
tered in the Bibliography of DonateUo, Vol. L, p. 80& J. a Oavalnooi, VUa 
ed opere del DonateUo, MUan, 1886. O. Ton Fkbrioay, Reeherekee eur I>ofi«- 
UUa, Maeaeeio et Vellano, Oaeette dee Beavx-Arie, Third Period, VIII., p. 
837. G. Milanesi, DonaUUo^ Plates and Text, Florenee, 188T. 

Fba ABOBUoa— R Fttfstti, BMiumrH di S. Maria NoveOa dtpinii dal 
AngeHeo, Florenee, 1868. G. Monger!, UAnnuneiaaiane deUa Vergine^ 
tavola di F. O, Angelieo di FUeole in Brseeia, 

Ain>BBA DAL OABTAOHO.~Gnido Oaroooi, H fenaeolo di Banff Apeilonia 
Arte e Storia^ anno JL, n. 7. 
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OmriLB DA Fabhiaho ahd Vittors Pesaxo.— P. Benedatti, 2)«Ke op«rf 
di Jfaettro OmUiU da Fabriano Mem. piUariehi^ Penio, 188a A. Ventnxi, 
OentiU da Fabriano und VUtarg PUano^ Jahr^ueh dtr EJM^ffielun Pr€u$' 
8i$ehen £ufui9ammlungen, XVL, p. OS, ISBfti 

Bos&BLLiiiO.— H. DeUborde, Un boi'^eUtfd^ Antonio Boi9$Uino^ OautU 
de* Beauz-ArU^ XL, p. 501, Fteu, 1861. 

BoTTiouxL— B. Stoinman, Sandro BoUieeUVi TmipeUeenen tu JerutaUm^ 
in der CappeUa SiUina, 

Amdkba dbl Vbebocohio. — A numognph is Mmoimoed (aee Mr. Oosmo 
Monkhoaie '' In the NfttumaL GaUery,** p. 83, note) by Mr. White, oontor of 
the Roakin Moseun, at Sheffield, upon a maoh damaged piotnze in that Mn- 
■eom attributed to Andiea dd Venooohio. 

yiAXTWimjL—CSwfre de A, Mantegna reproduU etpubliipar Armand Jhi^ 
rand, Paria, 1878. (With a number of plates.) J. Wastler, Jfaniegna*» JH- 
umphi da PUrarea, ZeiUehrifl fur bOdends Kuntt^ XV., p. 61, Leipdo, 
1880. 

Cabpacoio.~P. O. Mblmenti, Let tableaux de Oarpaeeio dam la ChapdU 
de Saint-Oeorgee dee EtcUutone d Veniee^ VArU^ XXHL, p. 8, Pftria, 188a 

LsovABDO DA Vivoi.— W. Bode, Leonardo^* AUargemSlde : Die BUnmel' 
fahrt Chrieii (in Berlin Mnaeam), V., p. 988, 1884. 

OiOBQiovB.— W. SohanfosB, Ztsr BeurtheUung der OenUUde OiorgionJ*e^ 
Drewlen, 1874. F. Wiokfaoff, Giorgione'e BUder mu SSmieehen SMenffedidi" 
t«n, 1805. 

A. DA 8A3r GaixOl— A. Lambert, Madonna di San Biagio prh Mont^uU 
€ia$u>, batiepar Antonio da San GaUo de 1518 d 1688, Btnttgazt, 1884. 

Rafhabl.— K Betti, Sul ritratto di Leone X dipinto da Hqfaetto da Vr- 
bino e eul lim, quadro rifatto da Andrea del Sarto, Ni^lea, 1842. G. D*Aroo, 
Ifotixie intomo agli aroMsi dieegnati da Jlaffaello poeeeduti de* Ooneaga da 
Mantova, Mantua, 1807. S. Ton Guedenow, Ueber eine dem Raphael Zuge^ 
echiebeneMarmorgruppe : Ein todter Efiabe, getragen von Finem DelpMn, BL 
Petersburg, 1872. Ivan Lermolieff (Giovanni MorelU), Perttgino oder Raphael f 
Finige Worte der Abteehr, von L A, Zeiteehrift fUr bildende Kunet, XVI, 
PPL 248, 278, Leipsio, 1887. Sidney Collin, The Lille Boat, Marble Boy and 
Dolphin : attribated to Raphael, The Magazine of Art, VL, p. 87, London, 
1888. H. Dollmayr, RaffaeVe WerkeUUie, Anetiian Annnary, XVL. 1805, pp. 
281-863. (Long Mriee of studies by a well-known oritio.) (The so-oalled 
'* Ripslda," or *' Golonna ** Raphael, lent to the South Kenaiogton Mnseom by 
the owners, but muoh injured by overpainting, has been bought by Mr. Martin 
Oolnaghi, and so deverly restored as to have greatly gained in artisHiO 
▼alne.) 

BBBA8TiA3ro DBL PiOMSO.— P. Biagi, Sopra la Hta e i d^itUi difta Seb, 
Ludani eopranominato del Piombo^ 1887. 
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SODDOVA.— O. Timbal, Antonio d<* Botssi tiimommi I0 Sodoma, Otuuite 
tUt Beaux-ArU, Second Period, XVIL, p. lA. (CoKveotion of title in Bibliog- 
raphy of Soddonift, III., p. 8ftS.) 

Vbbohbsb.— Armaad BMohet, 2>» PSommage tTun Tableau de Paui Ver- 
onh9 que JU a Louie XIV,^ La B^publique de Veniee in 1664, pp. SSO-SM; 
Guette dee Beaux-Arts, First Pexiod, XXIV., 186& 

HiCHSLAKOiLO.— W. Bodo, 3ine Ifarmorkopie Mtehelangelo^e naeh dem 
Antike Cameo met Apollo und Manyae^ Jahrbuch der K. P. JBi 8,^ XIL« 

p. 107, vm. 
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Aocudnoli, Agnolo, 11 170. 

Aooolti, Fr., iQgist^ SignoielU XMiiitt 
lor, u. 858. 

Acoosti, OardixiaL his portnit by Ti- 
tiui, IT. 296. 

Adrian VL , Pope, hit tomb by Pemkii, 
ill 406 ; a del Piombo ptdnts por- 
trait of, 827; tbreatena to destroy 
the Last Judgment^ iv. 10. 

Ageo^ Cardinal of, his tomb by Saa- 
Bovmo, ir. 817. 

Aginense (Agen) carries out Pope 
Jolias^s wishes as to the tomb, it. 

> 108. 

Agnolo, Andrea d\ see Sarta 

Agnolo, Baooio d*. his wooden model 
tor the facade oz S. Lorenzo, ir. 818- 
14. 

Agnolo da Donnino goes to Rome to 
assist Michelangelo, iv. 86. 

Aniolo, Fra G., reoeives a commission 
for stataes, ir. 181. 

Agostino and Agnolo of Siena, the 
soolptors, i. 89. 

Agoetmo da Dnooio Fiorentino, sculp- 
tor, L 171. 

Alberti, Leon Battista, iL 40 ; pre- 
amble npon all ronnd onlture, 49-50 ; 
(noble ancestry of), 49 ; importance 
of written work, 51 ; oirth of, 51 ; 
his treatises, 5:^: in Rome with 
Biondo da Forli, 52 • builds for Nich- 
olas v., 58 ; bniids his famous 
chnroh in Rimini for Kalateeta; 
tomb of Isotta ; portraits of Mal»- 
testa and Alberti, 54-55 ; designs (?) 
fa^e of S. M. Novella, Flor., 66; 
designs (?) the RnoeUai Palace, 
Flor., 57 ; the Orioellari Gardens, 67 ; 
designs Church S. Pancrasio, 57; 
designs the tribune of the An- 
nonziata for Lud. €ronzaga. 58-59; 
designs Church S. Andrea in Man- 
tua, 59 ; his paintings not impor- 
tant ; his portnit. 60 ; his chanoter, 
61 ; his career, 61 ; designs tribune 
of Annuniiata, 117. 



Albettiuelli, Mariotto, iiL 85; fionflv 
of, birth otj meagre biography of, 
86; apprenticed as Roldsmith; his 
teacher ; lus friendship with Baccio 
della Porta, 85 ; his partnership with 
the latter, 86; studies antiques in 
Medici Gkurdens ; works for Alfonsina 
de* Medid, 87: Baooio turns friar; 
Mariotto*s dislike of monks, 88; 
works on Baooio*s Last Judgment, 
paints Crucifixion at the Certoaa, 
88 ; teases themonki, 89 ; paints for 
the nuns of & Giulisno, 89 ; paints 
a Trinity, 80 ; opens a tayem, 00 ; 
resumes i>ainting, 00; paints an 
Annunciation, 91 ; his famous Visi- 
tation, 98 ; works in Viterbo, then 
pahits in Rome, 08 ; goes to Vol- 
terra and sick e ns, 98 ; his death and 
burial in Florence, 04; works and 
career noted, 04. 

Albiszi, A. F. derli, painted by S. del 
Piombo, ill. 828. 

Albiszi, Lud. degli^ his tomb, i. 205. 

Albiszi, Maso dejB^h. IL 170. 

Alborenee, Cardinal employs Antonio 
da San Gallo, ir, 5 ; iMttron of San- 
soTino, 815. 

AldoTrandi, O. F., befriends Michel- 
angelo, iv. 49. 

Alexander VL, Pope, Peruszi works 
for, iU. 809; Bramante paints ar- 
morial bearings for, 41; employs 
Antonio da San Gallo, 165-7; 
orders Pinturicohio to paint the 
Boigia apartments, ii. 298. 

Alfonso of Ferrara befriends Michel- 
angelo, ir. 124 ; see also Este. 

Alfonso of Naples mentioned, iL 295. 

Allegri, Antonio, see Correggio. 

AUori, A., the painter, present at 
Michelaiu|elo*s loneral. ir, 240. 

Altoyiti, Bindo, RaphaeVs portrait 
of, iii. 179 ; and the church of the 
Florentines at Rome, It. 168 ; friend 
of Vasari, 202 ; friend of Michel- 
angelo, 205; owns Sansovino*s 
model of Sant* Jaoopo, 809. 

Ammannato, Bartolommeo, one of the 
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oonmiiUee on amazing M iohelange- 
lo's tunenl, iv. 228 ; papil of San- 
■oYiiio, 328. 

Andrea deffl* Impiooati, hia CenaoolO| 
u.ati6. See A. dal Cutagno. 

Andrea di Ugolino di Nino, see Piaana 

Andrea Piaano, aee Pitana 

Andrea da Volterra, Pietro di, iu. 990. 

AngeUoo, Fra, aee Giovanni da Fle- 
aole. 

Angiolino, Angiolini Bartolo dL paint- 
ed by Masaoeio. i. 287. 

Anion, Charles o^ patron of NioooU 
Piaano, L 84 ; hia yiait to CSmabne 
(?), 10. 

Anjon, Robert of, King of Naplea, pa- 
tron of Giotto, L 06. 

Antoniaaao, Roman painter, ii 284. 

Aqnila, G. B. B. dell', Raphael bnilda 
a palaoe for, iii 197. 

Aroagnnolo, Andrea di Clone, aee 
Orgasna. 

Aidin^eUi, P. di L., patron of Giotto, 
L68. 

Aretino, P., painted by S. del Piombo, 
iii 8^ ; intimate with Titian, It. 
273 ; haa Titian inrited to Bologns, 
276 ; hifl po^rait by Titian, 278. 

Anriropalo, portrait of, br CiOBSoli, 
Campo 8anto, Pisa, ii 109. 

Arioato oelebrates Bellini, iL 164. 

Ama (Danna ?), Giov. d\ Titian paints 
for. iv. 296. 

Amolfo di (Cambio) Lapo, i. 15; 
birth, 15 ; bailds onter walls of Flor- 
enoe and Loggia of Or S. Miohele, 
15 ; ediot that none shall build on 
the hill above the Via de Bardi, 15 ; 
bnilda Loggia de Priori, ohapel and 
e&mpanile of Badi*, 16; bailds 
Santa Crooe, 16; the aaroopbagi 
abont the Bantistery, 17; he in- 
omsts the walls of the Baptistery. 
17 ; bnilda in S. Giovanni and Castel 
F^oo of Val* damo, 17 ; plans for 
bnilding a great new cathedral in 
Florence, 17-18 ; foundation of 8. 
M. dd Fiore, 18; anoestry of Ar- 
nolfo; measnrements of cathedral, 
19-20 ; commenoea Palano Vecohio, 
20-21 ; the Torre del Vaooa, 21 ; hia 
death, 23 ; Villani's history of Flor- 
ence, 22; inscription to Amolfow 
82 ; his portrait, 22-28 ; paintine of 
8. M. del Fiore in S. M. Novella, 
28. Amolfo^s and Bmnelleachi^a 
plans contrasted. 

Aira^n, Cardinal of, tomb by Saa- 
sovino, iv. 817. 

Asooli, Cecco d\ L 188. 

Athena, Walter of Brienne, dnke id, 
in Floiottoe, L 89. 



Austria, Joanna of. wife of Fi; dflP 
Medici, iv. 8ia 



Baeoiod*Agnolo, makea design for fa- 
cade of San Lorenso, iv. llO ; givea 
Andrea a oommisaion, iii. 246; ar- 
rangea a festival, 259. 

Bacdo della Porta, see Bartolommeo, 
Fra. 



Baffo, Pesaro, Bishop of Papboa, Ti* 

tian painta the Mad. of Ga Peaaxo 

for, iv. 271. 
Baglioni, Atalanta, Raphael paints 

for, iii 140, 142. 
Baglioni, Gian Paolo, and Oiasio, 

painted by Signoralli at Orvieto, iL 

Baldassini, Marchionne, A. da & Gallo 

works for, iv. 4. 
Baldinelli, Bnldino, pnpQ of GhizlaD^ 

da)o, iL 190. 
Baldmi, B., physician, iL 288. 
Baldovinetti, A., i 4. 
Baldovinetti, Aleeso, iL 178. 
Bandinelli, BaocioL stndies in the 

Brancaooi Chapel, i 242; portrait* 

painted by A. del Sarto, iiL 255; 

geta possession of a marble Uook 

promiaed to Michelangelo, iv. 187 ; 

oompetea for a slatne of Madonna^ 

309. 
Bandini, F., aoqnirea the broken Pietii 

Barbarella, Giorgio, see Giorgione. 

Bardi, A. de\ S^doma painta for, iiL 
d62w 

Bardi, Donate di Betto, aee Donato. 

Bardi, R. de\ patron of Giotto, i. 5L 

Bardi, T. de*, W. 197. 

Barile, Giovanni, teaches A. dd Sar- 
to, iiL 285. 

Bartoli, C. dedicates a book to Mi- 
chelangelo, iv. 176. 

Bartolml, Gherardo, brother of Gio- 
vanxu, iv. 8ia 

Bartolini, Giovanni, ordera a Baoohos 
of Sanaovino, iv. 811. 

Bartolommeo, Fra (Bartolommeo di 
Paolo di Jacopo del Fattorino), 
birth, iiL 60; stndies under Roa- 
aelli, influenced by Leonardo*swork, 
friendship and oollaboration with 
Albertineili, 61 ; viaita Venice, 61 ; 
painta many worka in Florence, 
67 j his integrity of character, 68; 
naints the hust Jodcment in S. M. 
Nnova, 64 ; Savonarola and the bon- 
fire of Vanities, 66 ; painta Savonn- 
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xoU; tbe aack of San Maroo, 66 ; b»- 
oomen a monk, 66 ; Last Judgment 
completed by Albertinelli, 67 ; liyes 
in San Maxoo, Florence, 68 ; reiames 
paintioff^tfae VUion of St. Bernard 
(Aoad., Flor.); Raphael teaches him 
perspective, 69 ; paints two piotares 
of Marriw of St. Catherine, 70; 
paints a Madonna in San Maroo, 72 ; 
goes to Rome; Raphael finishes a 
picture for him, 78 ; paints the nnde 
(St. Sebastian), paints frames on 
piotares, 74; paints the St Mark 
(Pitti). 75 ; goes to conyent of La 
Kaddalena, paints for Lneoa : Mad. 
with Saints, Dnomo; Mad. della 
Miserioordia (Mnseo), God the 
Father with the two Saints (Mnseo), 
76; paints in Prato, 77; makes a 
la^ figure, 7V ; Mints in Arezxo, 79 ; 
paints at San Marco and elsewhere 
in Florence, 80-81 ; sickness and 
death, ^ ; burial, 88 ; remarks, 83- 
84; Raphael Sancio infiuenoea by 
Bartolommeo, ill 217. 

Baviera, IL Raphael gives drawings 
, UL 184. 

Baui, see Giovan Antonia 

Beatrice of Ferranu Raphael^i por- 
trait of, iii 200. 

Bcocafumi, Dom., gives Vasari Quer- 
oia*s portrait, i 159 ; Soddoma com- 
petes with, iii. 370; friend of Pe- 
rossi, 416. 

Beocuccio da Gamboad, A. del Sarto 
pidnts, iii. 278L 

Bellini, Jaoopo, Giovanni, and Gen- 
tUe, ii. 144; preamble, 144; J., a 
pupO of Fabriano and rival of Dom.'' 
Veneziano, 145 ; his sons, his advice 
to thexn, 146; J.^s portraits of the 
Comari. 146; the Miracle of the 
Cross, J.*s pa^tiue, 147-48; Gio- 
Tannfa portrait of Loredano or 
Mouenigo, 149; Giovanni's great 
altar-piece (burned) of S& Giovanni 
6 Paolo, 150 ; altar-piece of Sant* 
lobbe (Belle Arti). 150; Giovanni 
and Grentile paint in the Ducal Pal- 
ace, Great Hall, description of the 
work, stories of Otho Barbarossa, 
etc., 161-56; Giovanni's altar-piece 
of Pesaro, and famous Mad. of & 
Zaocaria, 156 ; the great Mad. of the 
Frari, 157; Mad. in & Fr. della 
Vigna, 157 ; a picture by^ Giovanni 
nren to Louis XL at his request, 
167 ; Morelli's list of works by 
Giovanni, 158; portraits by Gio- 
vanni given to the Grand Turk who 
demands that the artist shall be sent 
him ; Gentile is sent, 169 ; Gentile 



paints the Sultan, is rewaided. i»* 
turns to Venice, is pensioned, 16(^ 
61 ; Gentile dies, is buried in SB. 
Giovanni e Paolo, 162 ; Giovanni's 
many portraits, 168; Bembo cele- 
brates Giovanni, 164 ; Giovanni dies,^ 
166; his style, 166-66; master^ 
Titian (?). iv. 258; leaves a picture 
unfinished in the Great Hall, 265. 

Bembo, bis Terses on Bellini, ii. 164 ; 
writes Raphaers epitaph, iii 226; 
friend of Michelangelo, iv. 205 ; sec- 
retary to Leo X., his portrait by 
Titian, 272 ; his second portrait 1^ 
Titian. 28a 

Benoi, Amerigo, patron of Leonaidoi, 
iL 88a 

Benci, Antonio, sad Piero d* Jaoopo, 
see Pollajuola 

Benci, Ginevra de', her portnit (f ), & 
M. Novella, iL 181 ; portrait bj 
Leonardo, 895. 

Benedetto da Maiano, see Maiano. 

Benedict XL, Pope, his death, L 41 ; 
portrait. 111. 

Benintendi, G. M.^ gives Albertiiielli 
a oommission, iii. 91 ; Andrea del 
Sarto works for, 274. 

BentivogU, Peruzri works for, iii. 406. 

Bentivoglio, Giov., patron of Querda. 
L158. 

Bentivoglio, Monsignore, patron of 
Francia, ii. 807. 

Bernardino di Benedetto, see Flntii- 
ricchio. 

Bernardino da Trevio. iii 40. 

Bertoldo, Michelangelo works imder« 

iv. 4S. 
■^Beru^hetta, A., finishes a picture by 
Filip|>ino, ii 288; copies the Lao- 
odon, iv. 807. 

Bettini, B., is given a cartoon by 
Michelaneelo, iv. 21& 

Biagio, Anarea di Ser. see Mantegna, 

Biagio, Bernardino di Benedetto di, 
see Pinturicohio. 

Biagio, see Pisano. 

Bia^o, daCesena, Michelangelo paints 
hmi as one of the damned m the 
Last Judgment, ir. 140. 

Bianoo, R del, builds a chapel in the 
Badia,iiL6a 

Bibbiena, Maria, betrothed to Raphael, 
ui. 220. 

Bibbiena, Raphael paints him, iii. 190 ; 
Raphael's intimacy with, 220 ; Bib- 
biena's Calaadra, Peruizi makes 
scenes for, iii 408. 

Biffordi, Domenioo, Davidde, and Bi- 
dolfb, see Ghirlaadajo. 

Billi, Salvatore, gives oommission to 
Fia Bartolonuneo, iii 7& 
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Btoiido d»Forn, friend of Alberti, a 

6S ; Ma notioea of PiaaneUo, 9& 
BokMnino, O., patron of FranoiA| iL 

Bmidone, Giotto di, mo Giotto. 
Boninae|pu, Ducoio di, aee Daodo. 
Botghenni, P. F., ^ves 8. del Piombo 

a oommiuion, iii. 321 ; A. del Sarto 

works for, doQ. 
Borffheae, Piazo, aee Franoeaoai Pievo 

Borghini, Vinoenzio, poneaaed a oom- 
mentanr on Dante, l 12 ; poaaeaaed a 
head of Chriat by A. del Sarto, ii 
141 ; mentioned, 214 ; owned an 
Andrea del Sarto. iiL 946; one of 
those in charge of lUohelangelo*! 
fanttaL iv. 22(i. 

Borg^ia, Caesar, painted by Pintorio- 
ohio, iL 998: see also Alexander 
VL 

Botti, owner of a Raphael, iiL 1S4. 

BottiocJli, Sandro (Aleaaandro Fili- 
pepD^a 206; hia father, 206; ap- 
prenticed to Bottioello (?), a gold- 
smith, 207; pnpil of Fra Fiuppo 
Lippi, 207 ; goldsmiths and painters 
oloaely related, 207 ; painta the For- 
titode, 207; altar-pieoe (perhus 
Berlin), Mad. and Sainta (Aoad., 
Flor.), 8. Agoatino (Ogniaaanti), 
liTalry with Ghirlandalo; paints 
the iQOoronata (Uffizi), 209; Palhis 
for Lor. de' Medid(?) : hia& Sebas- 
tian for Lorenzo, 2(w ; nis Pietk (Mn- 
nioh ?) ; the Birth of Venas for 
Oastello; the Primavera, 210; the 
panels from Boocaooio^s Nastagio, 
Adoration of the Magi in (Sisa 
Pncoi, 211 ; the '' hentioal '* pictare 
for Palmieri, 212 ; the famona Medici 
Adoration of the Ma^ (Uffizi), 213- 
14; works in the Sistine Chapel for 
Siztna IV.; hia great freaoooa there, 
214 - 15 : makea illoatrationa to 
Dante ; beoomea a Piagnone ; gives 
up work (?) ; his povertv (?), 216 ; 
supported (?) by Lor. ae^ Medid, 
217; Jokes played by, 217-19; he 
dies. i&iO ^ portraits by, of Ginliano 
de* Medim and Laorezia Tomabaoni ; 
his works at Pisa, ESmpoli, Monte- 
▼arohi ; he inventa a new prooeaa for 
banner-painting ; hia fine drawing ; 
deooratire designs, 2*31 ; hia picture 
of *'Calamny,'' 222; verae bj Segni, 
228; mentioned, 173; Filippino*! 
manter, 277. 

Beorbon, Constable of, his army sacks 
Rome, vr. 817. 

BooatOL Bart., works on the mosaici 
of & Maroo, Venioe, ir. BOH 



BoBEolo, F. da, EL del Ff ombo paiati 

portrait of, iiL 827. 

Braooi, Z., A. del Sarto paints for, iiL 
275, 27& 

Biamanto, da Urbino, iiL 87 ; pream- 
ble ; his genins« 87 ; ancestors, birth, 
and education, 89 ; proceeds to Lom- 
bardy and studies the Duomo of 
Milan, 40 ; goes to Rome, paints Cor 
Pope Alex. VL (important works of 
Brsmante), 41; atudiea antioott 
baildiDgB,42' studies at Tivoli, liia- 

fles, 43 ; builds the Cloiater of La 
'aoe, Rom e. 4 3 ; deaigns fountain 
for Alex. vL, 43; acta aa oon- 
sultiog arohiteot, 44; the Cancel- 
leiia Palaoe (authorship disputed), 
44: designs the Girand-Torlonia 
Palaoe, Rome, 44 ; works on 
Santa Maria Maggiore, 45; Jn- 
Uns IL employs him on the Vatican 
works, 45-47; antiques found snd 
placed, 47; makes a rebus, 48; zo- 

' oeiyes an offioe and goes to Bolo^;na, 
48; instruots Raphael, 49; deauns 
the architecture for the " School of 
Athens,*' 49; builds the Palaoe of 
a Biasjo, 49 ; builds the Tempietto 
at 8w Fietro a Moutorio, 49 ; designs 
a palace for Raphael, 50 ; builds the 
Santa Caaa at Loretto, 50; tears 
down old St. Peter's and begins con- 
struction of the new, 51 ; Caradoa- 
so*s medals, 51 ; plan of St. Peter's 
criticised, 53 ; destroys old works, 
54 ; Us character, 55 ; induces Ra- 
phael to settle in Rome and desig- 
nates him as hia aucceeaor, 55 ; dies, 
56 ; his stucco work. 56 ; Rienais- 
sanoe architecture analyzed, 57 ; Q. 
Leno superintends B*8 worka, 58; 
summary; spiral staircase, i. 29; 
brings Raphael to Rome, iiL 111 ; 
dies, 113 ; painted by Raphael in the 
School of Athena, 148 ; assisted by 
Antonio da San Gslln, vr. 3 ; con- 
trives (?) that Michelangelo should 
paint the Sistine vault, 80; 
makes scaffold for it, 88; conspires 
against Michelangelo, 89 ; befriends 
JT Sansovino, 807-6. 

Branoacci, Antonio, painted by Masao- 
oio, Lm 

Brandenburg, Ugo of, founds Abbev 
of Settimo (see 0go of Tuscany), £. 
2& 

Brienne, Walter of, see Athens. 

Bronzino, A, one of the committee in 
charge of Michelangelo's funeral iv. 
983. 

BrunelleschL Filippc^ L 244; pre- 
amble, 2^-46; his ancestry; hia 
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fatrtibf 947 ; ftpprentieed, 247 ; silver- 
■mith'B work at Pistoja, S^7; inii- 
macy with Donatello, iM8 ; statue of 
the Magdalen, 248-49; stady of 

ETSpective, which he teaches to 
aaaooio. 249; aoqnaintanoe with 
Toeoanelu, the geometrioian, 25i); 
anecdote of the omoifiz carved in 
rivalry with Donate, 250-51 ; stat- 
oes for Or 8. Hiohele (carried out by 
Donato), 251 ; the comjietition m 
the gatea of S. Giovanni, 252 ; the 
prize adjudged to Ghiberti, 253; 
Bronelleaohi and Donato go to 
Romef 254 ; thev study the antiqui- 
ties, and BmneUeschi considers the 
riibility of raising the cupola of 
M. del Fiore, imH; oonncU in 
Florence regarding the project for a 
oapola, 256^57; the Journey to Cor- 
tona and drawing of the vase, 258 ; 
invited to return to Florence, 258 ; 
speech to the Syndics, etc., 260-60 ; 
reioms to Borne, 200; aasembla^^ 
In 1460 of master architects m 
Florence, 261 ; again harangues the 
assemblsge and is derided; the 
story of the egg made to stand on 
end, 262-64 ; proposal given in de- 
tail, 265-67 ; vanlto a chapel in Sta 
Felioiti, 267 ; elected master of the 
cathedral worin, 268 ; Ghiberti given 
as a colleague to Brunelleschi ; de- 
spair of the latter, 269-70 ; quarrel 
between Ghiberti and Filippo, 270- 
72; Filippo feigns illness, 272-74; 
the scanolding and the wooden 
chain, 275 ; Fuippo made chief ar- 
chitect for life, *^6; able engineer- 
ing of Filippo, 276-78 ; a testanzant 
on the catnedral roof, 279; Filippo 
one of the ''Signori'* in 1428, ISO; 
imprisoned, 280, note : the gallery 
around the cupola; Michelangelo^i 
satire upon iOK^ « ^® lantern of 
the oupoU, 281 ; staircase in the 
lantern, 282; consecration of the 
lantern, 282, note Mmeasurements of 
the cupola, eta, 283 and note ; the 
new facade of the Duomo,284, note 
45 ; the Pacxi Chapel, 284 ; PaLQoar- 
atesi, 284 ; anecdote of mistake made 
by F. della Luna in adapting forma 
from 8. Giovanni, 285 : Badia of 
Fiesole,2855 fortress of vicopisano, 
citadel of Pisa ; fortifying of Ponte 
a Mare, 286; San Lorenso xeoomr 
menced, 286-87 and note ; the sac- 
risty adorned by Donatello, 288 and 
votes ; plan for a Medici Palace re- 
jected by Cosimo as too splendid, 
&9-90; the Pitti Rdace, 290-03; 



Luca Fsnelli in connection with 
the palace, 291 ; the machinery 
invented by Filippo for the Carmine 
Miracle phty : his '' Psradise,*' 39»- 
96 ; goes to Mantua by request of 
the Mac<|uis Gkmsaga, W7 and note ; 
Filippo m Pisa. 2^ ; the palace of 
the Captains of the Guelphs, 298 ; 
Church of Santo Spirito, 298-baO ; 
Filippo^s love of joking, 80O-1 ; lus 
death and burial, 801 ; his monu- 
ment and epiti^h — ^the Church of 
the Angeli, 3(» ; death-mask of 
Filippo, 804, note ; plans for & M. 
del Biore contrasted with Amolfo*s, 
L 23 ; design of palace for Cosimo, 
ii 3 ; painted by Mssaodo, l 238 ; 
regrets death of Masaccio, 241. 

Bruni, Leonardo, his tomb by B. 
BoBsellino, & Croce, iL 118; Ver- 
rocchio soulptores a tondo over 
tomb of, 240. 

BuflUmacco mentioned, i. 1S2. 

Bu|pardini, G., paints Pope Clement, 
ill. 885; goes to Rome to assist 
Michelangelo, 85 ^ paints a portrait 
of Michelangelo, iv. 193. 

Bnonanoti, I^nardo, resolves to go 
to Rome, iv. 203 ; erects a tomb to 
MichelaDgelo, 244. 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo, see Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo. 

Buonfigli, Camillo, pronounces a fun- 
eral oration over Sansovino, iv. 882> 

Buontalenti, B. T.. painter, iv. 942. 

ButterL G., painter, iv. 237. 

Budo, F., Femisi works for, iii. 406. 



O 



Odabria, Charles, Duke of, patron of 

Giotto, L 66. 
Calabria, Duke of, encamps before 

CastelUna, iii. 96. 
Gslamech, A. and L., sculptors, iv. 

235. 
Calcagni, Tibezio, works on the 

broken Fieti, iv. 178 ; model of & 

John of the Florentines, 198 ; owns 

Michelangelo*s Brutus, 197. 
Galera, FiL di Ben., patron of Pem- 

gino in Perugia, iL 83& 
Cuiari, Paolo, see Veronese. 
Caliztns HI., Pope, in the f reseoes of 

Pintnricchio, Siena, ii 295l 
Csmbio, see Amolfo del Cambio. 
Canigiani, D., Raphael paints for, iii 

141. 
Canossaj Count of, Raphael paints 

for, ill. 178. 
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Ommuuui, Pncdo, pupil of Giotto, L 

Oftponli, B., of Perugift, pointer, 
baildfl a palace for Paaerini, ii 804. 

Otpponi, Ladovico, Goniml of tiie 
Florentines in Rome, iy. 81&. 

CaDranica, Card, in the freeooea of 
tne Siena Libraiy, ii 2M. 

Guadoaao makea a medal of Bra- 
mante, iii 51. 

Gaiaf^ Card., patron of Filinpino, 
ii 288 ; patron of Perogino, Naplea, 
829. 

Carafla, OliTiero, fayore Bramante, 
m. 48. 

OBidinali, eeentcheon in 8. IL No- 
vella, ii 177. 

Oaro, A., friend of Hichelaairelo, iy. 
206. 

Garota, oarnn(|[e by, i 86; woika in 
Laurentian Libnuyf iy. 188. 

Oaroto instraota Veronese, iii 341. 

Carpaccio, see Bcarpazsa. 

Carpi, Cardinal di, friend of Miohel- 
ani^lo, iv. 183. 

Carpi, Girolamo da, passage from the 
Ufe of, ui 27. 

Caipi Leonello da, Raphael paints a 
picture for, iii 175. 

Carpi, Ugo da, makes wood-onts from 
Baphaers designs, iii 188. 

Carrara, Fr. da, inherits from Po- 
trarch a picture bj Giotto, i. 75. 

Casa, G. della, portrait of a lady 
painted for. bj^itian, iv. 295. 

Casa. della, papal legate to Rome, ir. 
289. 

Castagno, Andrea dal, and Domen- 
ioo Veneziano, ii 79; preamble, 
79; birth of A. and anecdotes of 
his yoath, 80; his drawing and 
color (his teachers, note), 8L ; A. 
paints some historical ** portraits ** 
at Legnaia for Pandolfini, 82 ; fres- 
co of Saints Francis and John the 
Baptist in S. Crooe, 88; Christ 
scourged, painting in 8. Crooe, 83- 
84; paints the equestrian fiffure of 
Niccolo da Tolentino in S. If. del 
Fiore, 84 ; A., together with D. 
Veneziano and Baldovtnetti, paints 
at S. M. Nnova, 85; A.*k diasimnla- 
tion (?), boldness, and higk temper, 
86 ; D. Veneziano paints in Loretp 
and Perugia (only existing works of 
D. ), 66 • A. feigning friendship for 
D. obtains instruction in the use of 
oil in painting (?), 87 ; long descrip- 
tion of the w<Mrk8 of A and D. in 
8. M. Nuova and of the portraits 
therein, 88-89; while D. is sere- 
nading, A. murders him (story dis- 



proyed), 89-90; the Ftodolfini 
portnits, 91 ; A. paints the Pam 




D.*s picture in 8. Lucia (UlBzi), 92 ; 

A^s pupils, 98 ; critical remarks, 96. 
Castaldo, G. B., his portrait by Ti- 
tian, iy. 289. 
Castelbolognese, G. da, Titian painta 

for, iv. m 
Castel Durante, Cesare of, dies, iv. 

199. 
CastcOlo, G. di B., present at Miehel- 

an^lo^s funeral, iv. 281. 
Castiglione. verses on Raphael, iii. 2^. 
Castro, Dnke of, portrait of, by 8. del 

Piombo, iii 88.5; A. da San Galio 

works for, iv. 17. 
Catherine of Siena in the fresooes of 

Finturicohio, Siena, ii 296. 
Cattanese, Daneo, pupil of Sansovino, 

iv. 82a 
Cavaliers, B. del, sculptor, iv. 237. 
Cavalieri, T. de', friend of Michel- 

ani^elo, iv. 183. 286. 
Ceoiliano, B. del, violinist, his portrait 

by Orado Veoelli, iv. 286. 
Cellini, R, one of the committee far 

arranging Michelangelo's funeral, 

iv. 283. 
Cennini, Cennino, i 114. 
Cervino, M., (>irdinal, rebuked by 

Michelangelo, iv. 166; becomet 

Poi>e Maroellus II., 172l 
Cesariano, Cesare, writes a oommen- 

tarjT on Vitruviua, iii 40 ; iv. 308. 
Cesarino, G., a collector of antiquitjea, 

iv. 197. 
Charles V., Emperor, trium|>hal march 

of, iv. 17-18 ; his portrait painted 

it Bologna by Titian, 276; again 

painted by Titian, 281, 887 ; honors 

Titian, 287-8SW 
Chigi, Agostino, Raphael paints the 

Galatea for, iii. 163; Raphael paints 

in the Famesina for, 201 ; de- 
signs for his stables and chapel, 

8m ; invites 8. del Piombo to Rome, 

818; calls Soddoma to Rome, ,"^68 ; 

Soddoma paibts in the Famesina 

for, 864 ; Penuzi paints for, 402. 
Ciapino works in Laurentian Librair, 

iv. 132L 
Cibo, Card., orders frescoes of Pin- 

turicohio, S. M. del Popolo, ii. 296. 
Ciciliano, J., sculptor and bronze oaat- 

er, iv. 196i 
Cieco, N., pupil of Ghirlandajoi, li 

190. 
Cimabne. Giovanni, i. I ; his birth, 1 : 

Gondi Chapel, a M. Novella, painted 
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Sf Greeks, 1 and note ; St. GeoiliA, 
tar-pieoe, 8 ; work in 8. Croce, 8 
and note ; note on altar, 8 ; Ma- 
donna in Fk>r. Ao^ 8 ; note on frea- 
CO, 4 ; omoifiz in 8. Gzoce, 4 ; work 
in Pin, 5 : Madonna of the IJouvre, 
5; invited to Aaaiai, 5; note oon- 
taininff passaffe omitted from life of 
Amolfo on we Anisi Charoh, 5, 
6; freeooea of Araiai, 6-9 ; works in 
8. Spirito, 9 ; incident of Charles of 
Anjon in Borgo Allegri, 10 and 
note : note on tempera, 10 ; Mosaic 
of Pisa, note. p. 10 : appointed ar- 
chitect of B. M. del Fiore (dinproved 
in note), 11; Giotto, the pnpil, dwell- 
ing in Cimabne*s hooae, 11 ; death 
of Cimabae, bnried in 8. M del 
Fiore, his epitaph, 11; mention of 
Giotto, qnotation from Dante, 11- 
12 ana note ; a commentator of 
Dante on Cimaba€^12; this com- 
mentary in Boisbinri possession, 
13 ; Giotto and (^mabne compared, 
18 ; portrait (?) of Gimabue in 8. M. 
Novella. 18; teaches Giotto, 49; 
mentioned in Ghibertrs treaUse, 219. 

Oino da Pistoja, his tomb, i. 89. 

Cinqae, Battista del, work in Lanren- 
tian liibrarv, iv. 183. 

Cioli, S., works at Loreto, iv. 16. 

Cioli, v., iv. 285; his tomb of Michel- 
angelo, 258. 

Cione, Andrea, see Orgagna. 

Cione, Andrea di Michele, see Verroo- 
ohio. 

Clone, Lorenzo di, see Ghiberti. 

Clement IV., Pope, invites NicooU to 
Viterbo, i 84. 

Clement v.. Pope, elected, L 08. 

Clement VI., Pope, i. 137. 

Clement VII. , Pope, gives the seal to 
8u Laoiani and has his portrait 
minted by S., liL 828-829; elected 
FOpe, 409, iv. 11 ; orders Michelan- 
gelo to paint the Last Judgment, 
182; gives him other commissions, 
180. 

Clemente, Cardinal of San, Masaooio 
painta for, i. 285l 

Clemente, D. delta Revere, Cardinal 
of San, gives a lodging to J. Suiao- 
vino, iv. 808; gives a lodging to 
Peragino, 806. 

Colleone, Bart, da Bergamo, his statue 
by Verroochio, iL 246. 

Colombo, RealdOjMichelangelo's phy- 
sician, iv. 178, 221. 

Colonna, Cardinal, Raphael paints 
for, ia 209. 

Colonna, Jaoopo, pupil of Sansovino, 
iv. 828. 

IV.— 27 



Colonna, Vittoria, see Pescara. 

Conzadin of Swabia slain, L 82, 84. 

Consalvo painted by Giorgione, iii. \ 

Contarini, Titian paints the Christ 
and Cleophas for, iv. 275. 

Conte. J. del, makes a portrait of 
Micnelangelo, iv. 193. 

Conti, D.^ inherits A. del Sartors draw* 
ings, ill. 296w 

Contacd, A. J., Sansovino studies 
under, iii. 240. See Sansovino. 

Corbini, Jaoopo, frames Minors Ma- 
donna, il 91. 

Coiiolani, see A. da San Gallo. 

Comaro, Caterina, painted by Gior- 
gione, ill 9. 

Comaro, Giorgio, patron of Vasari, 
iv. 288 ; his palace built by Sanso- 
vino, 821. 

Cometo, Adriano, Bramanta works 
for, iiL 44. 

Corradino, Fra Bartolommeo, * Bra- 
mante studies the works of, iii, 
89. 

Correggio. Antonio da (Antonio Al- 
legxij, ill 18 ; ancestry and birth, 
15 ; his education, 15 ; alleged pov- 
erty, 16; paints the cupola of the 
Otth. of Parma, 17: intmdaces the 
" modem " manner into Lombardy, 
18; visit to Rome improbable, 18; 
influence of Mantegna, 19 ; paints a 
PietA and a Martyrdom oi Saints 
(GaL, Parma), 20 ; paints an Ascen- 
sion in S. G. Evangelista at Parma, 
^ ; paints the Camera di San Paolo. 
Farma, 22; as colorist, 28; paints 
an Annunciation, 24; paints the 
Msd. della Scala (Gal., Parma). 
24; the St Jerome or "II Giomo'* 
(€»]., Parma), 24 ; paints Ledaand 
Venus for the Gonzaghe, 25 ; myth- 




his Christ and Magdalen (Ma- 
drid), 29; paints a Nativit^r O'La 
Notte," Dresden), 80; paints a 
Christ in the Garden (London, Aps- 
lev House), 80 ; Readiiur Magdalen 
(Dresden), 81 ; Vaaari fails to get 
portrait of, 82: story of his death, 
88 ; n^lect of, 88 ; his technique, 
etc., 84. 

Correr^ Gregorio, ii. 263. 

Corsini, A., Del Sarto i»ints for, iii 
256. 

Cortona, Luca da, see SignorellL 

Corvinus, Matthias, patron of Bene- 
detto of Maiano, ii. 225 ; medallions 
for, by Verrocchio, 241 ; he invites 
Filippino to Hungary, 282. 
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OoMi, M., SaoKmno biiildB a loggia 
for^ iv. 815. 

Credi, Lorenao di, itadiea in Bran- 
oaooi chapel, L 242; papil of Verzoo- 
Ohio, ii 2250 : bnnis nia drawings in 
the bonfire of Vanitiea. iii (i5 ; Jadg- 
ee a oompetitton. iv. 809. 

Orooifiuaio. G. del, painter, iy. 238. 

Gronaoa, S. PoUajuoH, aiohiteot of 
HaU of Grand Coonoil, iL 897. 



Dalmata, Gior., works with Ifino in 
iiome« iL 187. 

Danna, G., portrait of, and Booe Homo 
painted for, b^ Titian, iv. 261. 

Dante, Alignien, L 11; his portrait 
bT Giotto, 50; with Giotto, 64; 
dies, 66 ; lUustrated by BoUiccUi, 
iL215. 

Dsnti^ Vinoensio, fountain of Pe- 
rugia, L 86 ; mentiomed, iv. 284. 

Dario of Treviao, pupil of Squardone, 
ii. 230. 

Dati, Leonardo, his tomb, L 205. 

Davalos, Alfonso d\ his portrait bj 
Titian, iv. 27& See also Vasto. 

Dei, Raphael paints for the, iii. 148. 

Delfino, G., bis palaoe buUt bj San- 
sovinoi. iv. 821. 

DeslyyWlla (D'Estouteville}, Card., p»- 
tnm of Mino, & M. Maggiore, ii 
186. 

Diamante, Fra, pupil of Lippo, IL 75. 

Dini, Geroiao di Monna Venna, ¥rm 
Bartolommeo paints for, iii 63; en- 
treats AlbertineUi to finish the Last 
Jndfimoent, 88. 

Dini, O. d' A*, A. del Sarto paints for, 
id. 275l 

Donati, Gorso, painted by Giotto, i 5L 

Donate (Donate di Niocolo di Betto 
Bardi, called Donatello), i 806; 
his birth ; versatility in art ; work 
compared with the antique; educa- 
tion, 806; Annunciation, 8. Croce, 
807; anecdote of the Crucifix, 250- 
806; tomb of John XXIIL, Bap- 
tistery, 809 ; Magdalen, the oolumn 
in Mercato Veoohio ; the St. John 
in Dnomo, 810 ; the Poggio (in Du- 
omo), the organ loft, 811 ; judgment 
of distance, effect, eta, 811 ; saozis^ 
of Duomo, design for a window. SSb 
Peter and Hark for Or S. Michele, 
812; the St George (Bargello), 
818 ; statues of the Gampanile, the 
Zuooone, etc.^ 814 ; the Judith, Log- 
gia de* Liansi, 815; the two Da- 
Tida, (Bargello),816;medalUoiuifor 



the Riocardi Psiaoe, 816 ; anecdotoa 
of Donato and Cosinio, 816; por- 
trait busts of children, 818 ; works 
for Naples (Brancacd tomb), 818 ; 
open-air pulpit, f^toL 819; the 
Gattamelata, Padua; the aeries of 
bronses for altar. Sent' Antonio, 
Padua, 820; DonateUo and the 
wooden horsey 821 ; other works in 
Padua, Venice, Faenxa, Monte- 
pitloiano, 822 ; the Aragazsi tomb, 
823; the lavatory, sacristy of & 
Lorenao; goes to Rome, tabsmaele 
in 8. Pietro, 823 ; works in Siena, 
the & John ; sacristy of S. Lorenao, 
Flor., the doors, 324 ; the pulpits of 
S. Lorenzo ; the S. Lodovioo in 8. 
Croce ; bust of the wife of Codmo, 
825; bronze Cupid (?) (fiaigello) ; 
various works by, 827 ; superintends 
festival decorations in Rome ; ardue- 
ological enthuaiaam of, aneodotea 
of ; the Medici care for him in old 
affe, 829-30; dies; anecdote of, 
881-82; disciples; epitaph: v ei s a 

naod genius, 833: Bertoido 
es his pulpits of S. Lorenao 
(D.*s style), 884; D. condemns Uo- 
ceUo*s work, 190; D.*s sinjging-al- 
lery compared with Robbia's, 163; 
Ubemacle in Or a Michele, ii 242 ; 
carried to his grave hj A. della 
Robbia and others, i ifS; painted 
by Masaocio, i 238 ; compared with 
Ant. RoeselUno, ii ]85l 

Donato, Federigo, physician of Hi- 
ohelangelo, iv. 203. 

Donato, Doge Francesco, his portndt 
by Titian, iv. 278. 

Doni, Agnolo, Raphael paints f6]^ Hi 
140; Miohelaiupelo paints Uoly 
Fsmilv for, iv. ffL 

Dono, Faolo di, see UcceDo. 

DorialA., painted I7 8. del Plombo, 

Duocio, i 145 ; preamble, 145; pave- 
ment of the Duomo of Siena, 146 
and note ; the great altar-piece of the 
Duomo now in the Opera del Duomo, 
146-47 and notes; existing works 
of Duocio, 147, note 8; works in 
Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja (aU k>st). 148; 
Chanel of the Pima (probablv not 
by Ducdo), 148; timeofdeata not 
known, 148. 

Ducdo I*ioientino, Agostino di, 
works with L. deUa Robbia, i 168; 
mentioned, iv. 57. 

Ducdo liorentino, Ottaviaoo di, 
works with L. deUa Robbia, i 168. 

Dttrer, relations with Raphael, iiL 
182; oopied by Dd Sartoy 1K&7 
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BSrookni V., owns a Bapfaad, ill 178. 
SSste, Alfonflo d\ ordan pioturM of 

BdUni and Titian, iv. 266; hia por- 

tzait by Titian, 268; Titian paints a 

Hinerva for, 297. 
Bate, Bono d\ I>ake of Ferrara, 

patron of P. della Franoesoa, ii. 28w 
Bste, Eroole d^ (the elder), patron of 

P. della FranceBoa, ii 28. 
fiste, Isabella d\ patron of llantegna, 

ii27a. 
Bnpjsnina I^, Pope, friend to Lippo 

Lippi, ii. 77 ; painted in the frea- 

ooea of Pintoiioohio, Biena, 896 ; in 

Florence, 208. 



Fabbro, Pinpo del (stoiy of Banaori* 
no^B model for the Baoohoa)* !▼. 311. 

Fabiano of Monte Sansovino, hia pal- 
ace. It. 81&. 

Fabriano^ Gientile da, and PiaaneUo 
Vittore, ii. 04 ; adyantage of a good 
master, M ; P. studies with Castagno 
(?), paints in the Lateran for liartin 
v. ; Gentile works there also. 95-96 ; 
O. works in Agobbio; Urbino; 
paints panel in Trinita, Flor. (Acad., 
Flor.). adoration of the Magi; his 
nortrait, 96 ; paints for 8. NiooQl6, 
97 ; Michelangelo praiMs 6., 97 ; 6. 
paints in Peroma, 97; sonroea of 
Vasari^s knowlc^e of P. , 96 ; chapel 
in 8. Anaatasia of Verona painted 
by P., the S. Giorgio, 98-99; P.'s 
work in S. Fermo, Verona, an An- 
nnnciation, 100; P.*s medallions, 
100; a letter of Giovio mentions 
P.'s portrait medals. 100; genuine 
medala by P., 100 ; P. celebrated by 
yenes, 108^ P. diea, 108; death of 
G. ; G. pupil of Angelico, 46. 

Facchino, G. del, pupil (silvenndth) 
of A. del Pollalnolo, ii. 196. 

Faffgioola, U. deUa, i 134 

Fafooni, l^ello, master of the Duomo, 
PiBa.L42. 

Fancelii, Lnca, carries out Alberti^i 
work on S. Andrea, Mantua, ii. 59. 

Fano, M. da, Peruszi paints for* iiL 
402. 

Famese, Cardinal (Paul III.)i employs 
Antonio da San Gallo, ir. 9, 844; 
friend of Michelangelo, 2U5 ; patron 
of Vasari, 284; invites Titian to 
Borne, 284. 

Famese, Ottavio, hia portrait by 
Titian, iv. 285^ 



FbttoiiDo, Bar! di Paolo di Jaoopo 
del, see Bartolommeo. Frm. 

Feden|{hi, Bishop, tomo of, L 170. 

Felioini, Bart., patron of Franoia, ii* 
807. 

Ferdinand. King of the Bomana, hia 
portrait Dv Titian, iv. 280. 

Ferrara, dnkea of, aee Este. 

Ferratino, Biahop, one of the com* 
miaaioners of S. Pietro, iy. 199. 

Fetti, Fra Mariano, entertains Fra 
Bartolommeo, iii 73; is succeeded 
by S. del Piombo in the office of 
Kombo, 829 ; M Pemzii worka for, 
405; Albertinelli paints for, 96. 

Fioino, Marsilio^ his portrait by Goi- 
aoli, ii 109; 
NoTcUa. 181. 



lo, ni 
; ma 



aoli, ii 109; ma portrait in S. M. 



Fieaole, Mino da, aee Mino. 

Filetto, F., orator, hii portrait by Ti- 
tian, It. 280. 

Filicaja, Averardo, enemy to J. Saa- 
aovino, iy. 800. 

Filipepi, aee Botticelli 

Foppa, Vinceuio (Zoppa in Vaaari), 
painta for Coaimo the elder in Milan, 
5.17. 

Vn Angelico, aee Gioyanni da Fieaole. 

Fracaatoro, hia portrait by Titian, iy. 
295. 

Franceaca, Piero della, ii 20 ; pre- 
amble; Pacioli alleged to haye de- 
frauded (?) Piero of his title as 
author, 21 ; birth, 21 ; employcid br 
Guidobaldo the elder at Uroino ; tal- 
ent for perspectiye drawing, 22; 
worka in Ancooa, Peaaro. Fenara, 
22-28 ; worka in Vatican for Nicho- 
laaV., 28; variona worka in Borgo 
8. Sepolcro, the Besurrection, work 
at libretto, 24; great frescoes at 
Areszo, 25-27 3 minor works at 
Areszo, Perugia, and Anoona, 27- 
28; geometri<MJ treatiae, 28; uses 
clay figures, 20; blindness and 
dem, 20; critical remarks, 29; 
maater of Signorelli, 852^ 

Francesco da viterbo, Pier, iy. 12. 

Francia, Francesco (FmjiceBOo di 
Maroo di Giacomo Baibolini), ii 
804; birth; appreutioed aa gold- 
amith, 804; niello, silyer-work, 
and medala, 806; director of the 
mint; ooina for fientiyoglio and 
Juliua n. ; meets Mantegna. tries 
painting, 806; works for Felicini 
and BMitiyoglio, 807; other worka 
in Bologna, tries fresco in the Ben- 
tiyo^o Palace, 808; frescoes in 
8t. Ceoilia, 800; exUe of the Ben- 
tiyogli 809 ; pictures (now in Dres* 
den, Milan, Bedin) in Bolognai 
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810; punts in PirmA, Gesena, Fer- 
ran, 8LU : a pictnze for S. Loranxo, 
Bologna (St Petersbarg), 310; rep- 
ntation m Lombardy and Tua- 
oany ; picture for Lucca (Lfrndon), 
other woxkn in Bologna. 811 ; paints 
some oaparisons for toe Duke of 
Urbino, 812; Mad. of B. Vitale, 
Bologna, 312; Raphael sends his 
St Cecilia to the care of Frsncia^ 
313: grief (?) over Raphael's supe- 
riority; dies, 314; story of nis 
death doubtful, 815. 
Ftandabigio, becomes a friend of A. 
del Sarto, iii 287 : finishes a work 
of Andrea, 249 ; paints in the Bcal- 
• so, 260 ; works at Poggio a Cajano, 

Francione teaches G. da San Gallo 

wood-carving, ilL 95. 
Francis I., painted in the Coronation 

of Charlemagne, iii. 191 ; portrait by 

Titian, iv. 273 ; portrait as a youth, 

281; invitea Andrea del Sarto to 

France, iii. 264. 
Franco, Battista, his life referred to, 

iv. 820. 
Franzese, G., makes a model of the 

cupola of St. PeterV iv. 188. 
Frederick III. in the nescoes of Pin- 

turicohio, Siena, ii 294. 
Fredericl^ Bmpexor. crowned, L 27. 
Fuooio, his works (?), i 26. 



O 



Gaddi, Agnolo, son of Tsddeo, 1 126. 

Gaddi, Gaddo, father of Taddeo, I 
114. 

Gaddi, Giovanni, son of Taddeo, L 
126. 

Gaddi, Giovanni, Leonardo's Neptune 
presented to, ii. 380 ; acquires wax 
models made bv J. Sansovino, iv. 
806 ; patron of ^sovino, 810. 

Gaddi, Taddeo, i. 114; preamble, 
birth, and parentaffe ; Cennini quot- 
ed, 114 > conf ounoed with Giovanni 
da Melano, 115; frescoes in 8. 
Croce, 116 ; in cloister of S. Stefsno 
(destroyed), and in 8. Spirito (de- 
stroyed), 117 ; work for S. Miohele 
now in Flor. Acad., 1 17 ; frescoes in 
S. Francesco, Pisa, Tsiddeo*s por- 
trait in the same, 118; the loggia 
of Or S. Miohele, Florence, remlu- 
tion of the gailds to decorate it, 
119 ; Altafronto and the Rnbaconto 
Bridge destroyed by inundation, 
119; the Ponto Veoddo^ 120; Tiin- 



itA Bridge, 121 ; works at Areoo 
(destroyed except in one series, see 
note), 122; works at Al Vemia, 
128; earnings, 123; the frescoes 
of the Chapel of the t^Muiiarda, 8. 
M. Novella. 128-JK and notes ; dies. 
126; sona, 126 ; manner, 127 ; burial 
127 ; epitaph, 128. 

Gaeta, L., assistant of Michelangelo, 
iv. 199. 

Gambacorti, P., master of the works 
at Pisa, i 44. 

GambereUi, see Rossellino. 

Garbo, Dino del, physician, L 187. 

Garbo, RafiaeUino del, iL 284. 

Gatta, Don B. della, works with P6. 
rugino, iL 329. 

Ghenrdo. Michelocso di Bartolommeo 
di, see Miohelouo. 

Ghiberti, BonaocorsQ, i. 217. 

Ghiberti, Lorenso, i 192; preamble, 
192; birth of, real name of, 198; 
foster-father, 194; plague in Flor- 
ence, goes to Rimini, 194; re- 
turns to Florence for the competi- 
tion for the Baptistery gates, 195 ; 
treatise, 194, note; the competi- 
tion, G. successful, 196-98; mag- 
nanimity of Donatello and Brund- 
leschi (Donatello perhaps did not 
compete), 197; sets np his work- 
shops, the execution of the first 
gate, 199 ; description of the lat- 
ter, 199-203; stetne of St. John 
for Or S. Miohele, 908-4; two re- 
liefs for the font of Siena, 204 : 
St Matthew and St Stephen of 
Or a Michele, 205 ; tombs of Dati 
and Albizzi, 205; bronze tomb of 
Sainto Protus, Hyadnthus. snd Ne- 
meeius, 206 ; Chasse of 8. Zanobi, 
207 ; setting for an intaglio of Mar- 
ma, 207 ; mitre of gold and pesria, 
208 ; ordered to make a second gate, 
208 ; description of the second gi^, 
209-15; lfs«oUno*s pupils work with 
him on the gates, i. 228 ; remarks on 
the gate. 215; assistante, 216; re- 
ceives a fisrm from the city, 217; 
models a frame for Andrea Pisano'a 
giite, 217 ; son and grandson con- 
founded by Vasari, 217-18; an- 
tiquities left by, 218; family be- 
comes extinct, 218; deei^pis for 
stained glass by, 219 ; treatise com- 
mented on by Vasari, 219 ; death, 
220 ; portraite of G. and his foster- 
&ther on the gate, 220 ; drawing 
220 ; style, 220 ; writings mention«i, 
71 ; description of Dnocio*! slfear* 
piece, 146. 

Ghiberti, Vittorio, L 8ia 
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Ghirluidajo, Benedetto, iL 190. 

Ghirlandajo, David, ii. 178, IVK). 

Giurlanda}o, Domenioo (Bigordi), ii. 
167; faU name and parentage, 167; 
apprenticed, H5S ; works in the Og- 
nifisanti, lOV ; in the Sassetti Chapel 
of the Trinitk. 1«9 ; in San Gimi- 
gnaaOf story of Sta. Fina, 169 ; in 
the Accademia, the Nativit}', 171 ; 
in the Uffisi, Ingeaoati alta^iece, 
172 ; in the Lonvre, Cestello Visita- 
tion, 172; in the Innocenti, Adora- 
tion of the Magi, 172 ; Tomabaoni 
Adoration of the Magi, 178; Saa 
Maroo, Cenacolo, 173; Ognissanti, 
8t. Jerome. 173; Sistine Chapel, 
Calling of Peter, 174; Tomabaoni 
tomb, 174 ; ander taking of the great 
freeooes of 8. M. Novella, 175-76; 
8. M. Novella altar-pieoe, 188 ; worka 
at ChiasBo Maceregli, now Villa 
Lemmi, 184; in Pal. Veochio, HaU 
of the Lilies, 184 ; at Laooa, S. Mar- 
tino, 185; in Abbey of Settimo, 
185; in Dnomo of Pisa, anecdote 
of David Gbirlandajo and the monka 
of Passignano, 186-87 ; work in San 
Giosto near Voltorra, 187 : his mo- 
saic work of Siena orderea but not 
undertaken, 188 ; as also in Chapel 
of 8. Zanobio, Florence, 188 ; goes 
with Mainardi to 8. Gimignano to 
paint the Sta. Fina frescoes, 189; 
gives his sister in marriage to Mai- 
nardi, 189 ; Assumption by liainar- 
di in S. Croce, 189; pamte with 
Mainardi in Spannocchi Palace, Si- 
ena, 189 ; works again in Dnomo of 
Pisa, 189; sickens and dies, 189; 
burial, 190; pupils. 190 j mosaic 
painting advanced oy^ him, 190; 
picture at the Gesuati, 821; maa- 
tor of Raphael, iv. 40-4a 

Ghirlandajo, Ridolfo, at Domenioo 
Ghirlandajo^s funeral. iL 190^ values 
a picture of Albertinelli, lii 92; 
finishes a picture for Raphael, 148 ; 
owns a picture by Masaooic, i. 238. 

Giaohinotti, escutoheon in 8b M. 
Novella. iL 177. 

Giamberti, Francesco, son of Ginliano 
da San GaUo, iiL 114. 

Giamberti, see San Gallo. 

Giannantonio, called Soddoma (Giovan 
Antonio de* Bazzi), preamble, iii. 
854; name, birth, eaucation, pos- 
sible visit to Milan, 854 ; goes to 
Siena, 854 ; studies Delia (£ieroia, 
executes portraits, 855 ; fondness for 
peta, eocentricitieB, 856-57; Va- 
■ari*s injustice to Soddoma, 858; 
paints at Monto Oliveto, 858-61; 



invited by Chigi to Rome, painte 
for Julius IL in the Vatican, 862; 
Raphael spares Soddoma's work, 
S6:i; & paints the Marriage of Roz- 
ana, 84^; extravagance, paints a 
•Lucretia for Pope Leo, «>b5 ; knight- 
ed, returns to biena, and paints for 
the Prince of Piombino, 86G ; 
paints in Florence, 867 ; horses win 
races, 860; his character, 86tM»W; 
competes with Beccafumi, paiiits 
for company of San Bernadino at 
Siena, 870 ; paints in Palace of ttie 
Signuria at Siena and in San Spirito, 
87*3; paints in the Cathedral baa 
Domenico, etc., 878 ; paints in 
Sant' Agostino, and frescoes a city 
gate, 875 ; paints hia own portrait, 
the Chapel of the Commune, and 
other works, 876 ; goes to Volterra, 
and paints for Lorenso da Golootto 
de* Medici, 877; paints pictures in 
Pisa and Lucca, 878; wife, 879; 
dies. 886 ; remarks, 886. 
Giannottl, D., friend of Michelangelo, 

iv. 188, 197. 
Ginori, Csrlo, A. del Sarto painte for, 

iii. 246. 
Giocondo, Fra, works on St. Peter's, 

iiL 5a 
Giocondo, Lisa Gherardini, wife of, 

painted by Leonardo, 895-97. 
Giocondo, L. del, A. del Sarto painte 

for, iii. 246. 
Giorgio, F. di, L 14a 
Giorgione da Castelfranoo (Giorgio 
Barbarella), iii. 1 ; familv and 
birth, 1 ; education, love of music, 
2 ; imitetes Leonardo, 2 ; youthful 
works in Venice, 8 ; sleeping 
Venus, Dresden. 8; paints Con- 
salvo, 5 ; painte facade of Soranzo 
Palace, 5 ; painte the newly built 
Fondaoo del Tedeachi, 6 ; the Judith 
(?) (by Titian), 7; a Christ bearing 
the Cross attributed to G., 7 ; 
laboxB at Castelfranoo and in the 
March of Treviso, 8; the Mad. at 
Castelfranoo, 8 ; painte portraits of 
princes, 8 ; dispute concerning sculp- 
ture. 8 ; paints Caterina Comaro, 9 ; 
Fugger portrait by G. in Vasari^s 
possession. 10; death. 10; Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo and Titian pupils 
of, 12 ; authentic and disputed works 
of, discussed, 12: style, 12; influ- 
ences Titian, iv. 258-59. 
Giotto (Giotto di Bondone), L 48 i 
birth. 49 : name, 49, note ; anecdote 
of G. ana the sheep, 49 and note , 
pupil of Cimabne. 50 * portraite of 
Dante, of Latini, and Donati, 60-51 i 
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irorkf in Badia (lo«i), 51 ; frauoei 
in 8. Grooe, 51-S2 ; works in S. Crooe 
which have been whitewashed over, 
68 ; works in refectory S. Crooe, 68 ; 
in the Carmine (destroyed) ; in Ar»- 
so, 64 ; ^oes to Assin, 54 ; frescoes 
of Assisi (with list and plan), 54^68 ; 
picture of St Francis, etc. (now in 
the Loavre), 58-59 ; confounded with 
F. d» Vollem at Pisa, 50, note : do- 
scription of these frescoes of F. da 
Volerra in Pisan Campo Santo, 50- 
60; the O of Giotto, 61 ; in Rome, 
his work in St Peter\ 62 : in the 
Lateran, 6i), note; Navicella (St 
Peter's), 63; work in the Ifiuerva, 
68 ; story of sojourn at Avignon, 64 ; 
works in Padua, 64 ; in Verona for 
Can della Soda, 64 ; in Ravenna with 
Dante, 65; in Axeszo, 65; Cruci- 
fixion for nuns of Sta Fiore, 65 ; 
death of Dante, 65 ; 6. in Luoca, 65 : 
invited to Naples by the king ana 
duke. 66; works there QoBt)^ 66; 
anecdote of G. and the King, 66-67 ; 
works (not by G.) in the lacoronata, 
67; worksat Gaeta (lost),67; G. at 
Rimini. 68; Crucifixions in Flor- 
ence, 6d ; tomb of Guide Tarlati at 
Areczo, G.*s counsel asked, 69; 
works m the Unuliati d* Ognissanti, 
Florence (Mad. now in Acad.), 70; 
work of G. praised by Michelangelo, 
70 ; the campanile of G. in Florence, 
71-74$ ; mention of Ghiberti^s writ- 
ings, 71 ; G. made dtiien of Flor- 
ence, 72 ; Taddeo Gaddi, his succes- 
sor on the works of the campanile 
(disproved, see note), 72 ; fresco in 
the grnt nail of the Palace of the 
Podesta, 72 ; frescoes of the Arena 
Chapel of Padua, 78; works in 
Milan, 74 ; dies, 76 3 Petrarch in his 
will bequeaths a picture by G., 75; 
quotation from Petrarch referring 
to G.. 75 ; buried in S. H. del Fiore, 
75 ; tne commentator of Dante upon 
G., 75-76 : anecdotes concerning G., 
76-78 ; G.*8 bust in S. M. del fiore, 
and Polidano^s inscription thereon, 
78-79; pupil of Cimabue, 11-12: 
portrait 01 Amolfo, 23 ; mentionea 
in Ghiberti's treatise, 219. 
Giovanni da Fiesole, Fra, called Fra 
Angelico (Guido di Pietro da Mu- 
gello), i 81 ; birthplace. 81 ; piety, 
choral books of S. Mak-co, 82; 
brother (?), 82 ; early paintings by, 
88 ; teachers, 33 ; fregcoes in S. 
Marco, the great Crucifixion and 
the portraits tnerein, 84-85 ; pictures 
at Fiesole in S. Domenioo, eta, 86 ; 



of the Virgin (Louvre), 
87; series of panels in the Annun- 
siato (Acad., Flor.), 38; ''Deposi. 
tion " in the Tiinitk (Acad., Flor.). 
88 ; Madonna painted for the linen- 
drapers (Uffixi^ 89 ; frescoes in Or- 
vieto, minor works in Flor., 40; 
paints for Nicholas V. Chapel of & 
Lorenio in the Vatican, 41 ; minor 
works in Rome, 42; the Pore 
wishes to make mm Archbishop ) 
the latter declines, 42; Antonino 
made Archbishop, 43 ; remarks on 
An({elioo. his magnanimity, sim- 
plicity, devotion, 43-46; death, 4fi; 
scholars, 46 ; A. buried in the Miner- 
va at Rome, 46 ; Ids tomb, portrait^ 
and epitaph, 47. 

Giovanni, Fra, of Verona, hia wood- 
work, iu. 159. 

Giovio, Paolo, obtains portraits by F. 
Angelico, iL 42; his mention vi 
Pisano in a letter to Duke Coaimo, 
100-101. 

Giugni, Bernardo, his tomb (Badia) 
by Mino, ii 139. 

Giulio Romano, see Romano. 

Giustinisni, Marcantonio, acquired a 
portrait of Filetto by Titian, iv. 
289; friend of Sansovino. 326. 

Gobbo, Battista, iv. 27. 

€k>ndi, Bartdommeo, amateur, ii 88; 
patron of Perugino. ii S20l 

Gonsaga, Cardinal, nis portrait by 
Titian, iv. 279. 

Ctonxaga, Don Feirante, 8. del Piombo 
paints for, iii. 333. 

Gonzaga, Federigo, painted in the 
School of Athens by Raphael, iii 
148 ; covets Del Sarto*s portndt of 
Leo X., iii 279;' his portrait by 
Titian, iv. 279. 

Gonzaga, Federigo IL, Corr^ggio 
paints for, iii. 25. 

Gonzaga, Fran., ii 270. 

Gonzaga, G., painted by S. del Piom- 
borui832. 

Gonzsga, Lodovico, patron of Alberii, 
builds tribune of the Ann imr lata, 
ii. 58 ; patron of Mant^na. 264. 

€ronzaga. Piero, 8. del Piombo paints 
portrait of, iii. 834. 

Qozzoli, Benozzo (Benoizo di Lese di 
Sandro). u. 106; preamble, 105; 
pupil of Angelico ; B.*s invention, 
nMnlitv, perseveranoe, 106; altar- 
piece for S. Marco (London), 106; 
paints famous Ptooession of tha 
Msgi, in the Medici Palace, 107 ; 
works in the Ara CosU, 107 ; paints 
great fn-scoes in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, description of, 107-109; 
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Tenet npon the fraeooea end the 
portraits therem, 109; frenooee in 
B. Benedetto (destroyed), 109 ; altar- 
piecOf Doomo, Pisa QLjoayre), 110* 
minor works in 8. Gimignano, ana 
fresooea from life of S. Asoatino, 
110; works in Voltena, llij oon- 
founded with Melozso da Porh, 111 ; 
Melosso^s works, 111; dies; G. 
bnried in Gampo Banto of Piaa; 
epitaph, 112 ; pupil, Zanobi Manhift* 
▼elli \f) 

Gradenigo, Doge, patron of A. Piaaaoi 
i. 85. 

Granaooi, P., ralnee a picture of Al- 
bertinelli, iii. 99 ; pupil of Ghirlan- 
dajo, it 190 ; his portrait in the Gar- 
mine, 279; goes to Rome to aaaist 
Miohelanffelo, it. 85. 

Grasiani, Abbot, B. 8. Sepoloio, 
IMttron of Perugino, ii. 829. 

Grimani, Cardinal, patron of Sanao- 
vino, iv. 817. 

Grimani, Doge, his portrait by Titian, 
iv. 278. 

Grimani, D., El del Piombo paints for, 
iii 881. 

Grimani^ Vettorio, friend of Sanso- 
▼ino, iy. 826. 

Gritti, Do^ Andrea, his portrait by 
Titian, it. 278; patron of Sanao- 
Tino, 817. 

Groeso, Nanni, aneodote of, ii. 2^9. 

Gaardi, the sergeant, i 137. 

Guamierij Jaoopo, see Qneroia. 

Gniooiardmi, F., the Ustory by, it 
279. 

Qaicciardini, P., his portrait in the 
Carmine, ii 279. 

Guidalotti. Bishop, tomb by G. Pi- 
sano, i 42L 

Gnidi, Tommaso di Ser GioTanni di 
Simone, see Masaocio. 

Gnido di Pietro da Mugello, see An- 
gelica 

Gmdobaldo of Montefeltro, Raphael 
fNunts for, ill 187. 

Guidobaldo della RoTcre, portraits 
IMinted for, by Titian. It. 2&^ 
I Gninigi, Paolo, tomb ox his wife, D- 
aria of Luoca, L 152. 



Honorins, Pope, crowns Bmp. Fred- 
erick, i 27. . 



Ittdaoo, pupil of Ghirlandajo, iL 190l 
Indaoo, Francesco dell*, decorstea a 
palace, It. A. 



Innocent IV. , P^ype, i IdS* 

Innocent VIlL, Pope, his monument 

by A. del PoUajuolo, ii 201 ; senda 

for Manteffna, 267. 
Irene of Spuimberg, her portrait by 

Titian, iy. 289. 
Isabella the Catholio painted by Pin- 

tnrioohio, ii. 29& 



Jaeopo di Sandxo goes to Rome to as- 
sist Michelangelo^ iy. 86. 

Julius IL, Po[pe (Gmlio della RoTcre), 
relations with Brsmante, iii 88; 
haa A. da Ban Gallo fortify Ostia, 
99 ; and design Palace of San Pietro 
in VinooU,T05; dies, 118, 173, It. 
108; painted by Raphael, iiL 160, 
167; BoddomapainU for, 868; Pe- 
rusri paints for, 4ul ; Michelangelo 
makes tomb for, iv. 69 et 9eg.; 
driTCs Michelangelo from Rome, 76; 
meets Michelangelo at Boloffna, H. 
makes his statue, 79-80 ; orders the 
Bistine yault painted, 82 ; aneodotea 
of, 89, 107 ; his tomb, 10& 

Julius lU elected Pope, It. 160; 
builds a chapel in B. ^tro-a-Mon- 
tono,160. 



Iiabaooo, It. 18, 81. 

Lancia, Imoo, pupil of BansoTino, It. 

828. 
Landino, his portrait in S. M. NoTolla, 

u. 181. 
Lando, Dooe P., his portrait by Ti- 
tian, It. 278. 
Lanzilago, Paduan painter, ii 284. 
Lapi («ir), Amolfo, colleague of Cima- 

bue (f), i 11. 
Iiapo, see Amolfo di Lapo. 
Lastricati, present at Michelangelo's 

funeral. It. 281-88. 
Latini, Brunette, painted by Giotto, 

i51. 
Laura (Dianti), her porftrait by Titian, 

iT. 268. 
Laara de NoTes (Petrarch's Laura), 

her portraits, i 105, 111, 118. 
Laurati, T., pupil of B. del Piombo, 

iii888i 
Lassaro di Feo di Braooio, patron of 

Ghiberti, i 219. 
Leodo. Fra D., Boddoma paints for, 

iii. 858. 
Legge, GioT. de. Procurator, friend of 

OMiiiOTino, It. 826. 
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Landman, Lor., PaduAn painter, ii 
271. 

Lsno, GinUaao, carries out BramanWa 
nnfiniahed worka, iiL 58 ; mentioned, 
ir. 12. 

Leo X. (GioTanni de* Medid) elected 
Pope, ii. 400; Raphael pahita por- 
trait of, ill 18U; painted in the 
Battle of Ofttia, IW); orders the 
Battle of Coostantine, the tapestries 
of Raphael, 2U6 ; emfuoys Peruxxi on 
Ht. Peter^B, 407 ; engaces Antonio da 
Sea Gallo to fortify CSvita Veoohia, 
vr. 7 ; gives Michelangelo oommia- 
sion jfor facade for 8. Lorenxo, 109 ; 
festirals for, in Florence, 812; 
Imights Sansovino, 317; dies, 10. 

Leonardo, Benedetto da, see Maiano, 
B. da. 

Leonardo, Buonarroti, gives Michelan- 
gelo's ''Victory ''to Dnke Cosimo, 
fv. 74 ; hsa a son bom, 109 ; men- 
tioned, 45 ; proposes to go to Rome, 
ir. 203 ; carries the body of Miohel- 
»lo from Rome to rlorenoe, ir. 



Leonardo da Vind. see VinoL 

Leoni, Leone, builds a tomb designed 
by Michelangelo, iy. 101 ; makes a 
medal portrait ot Michelangelo, 192. 

Leimi, Lnigi, his palace built by San- 
soTino, iv. 315. 

Leyva, Antonio da, his portrait by Ti- 
&U1, iT. 289. 

Ligorio, Pirro, angers Michelangelo, 
It. 178 ; builds in the Belvedere, 191 ; 
dismissed by the Pope, 20L 

Lino (Tino da Camaino), pupil of G. 
Pisano, L 46. 

Lippi, Filipi^, ii 877 ; birth and ap- 
prenticeship. 277 ; signatures, 277 ; 
teachers, 277; his inventiTeness, 
grotesque ornaments, etc., 278; 
archtBological studies. 278; com- 

$letes the Brancaooi frescoes, 278- 
9 ; fwrtrsits in these frescoes, 279 ; 
Raggio's carving of a whole Inferno 
on a shell, 279; altar-piece in the 
Badia, 280; 8. Bpirito altar-piece, 
280; 8. Panorasio picture (London), 
280 ; a RafseUo picture (BerUn ?), 
280 ; Prato piotuze (Munich), 281 ; 
Prato tabernacle, 281 ; pictures at 
Lucca lost and extant, 281 ; invited to 
Hungary, 282 ; work now in Genoa. 
282 ; 8 8a]vadore picture for Ttoai 
de* Nerli, 282 ; in 8poleto makes a 
design for his father's monument, 
282 ; Carafflt frescoes in the Miner- 
va at Rome, 283; triumph of 8. 
Thomas Aquinas, crto., 288 ; 8troud 
frescoes of 8. M. Kovella, 284-87; 



Adoratkm of the Magi for the 
Soopetine friarsj287 ; frescoatP^- 
gio a Caiaao, 287 ; picture for Pal 
Vecchio (Ufari), 288; Deposition 
from the Cross (in Acad., Flor.), be- 
gun by Filippino, finished by Peru- 
gino, 288; Y. dies, 289 ; amiability 
of character, 289 \ ourial — ^the fihons 
dosed as for a prmce's funeral, 390 ; 
mentioned: studies in the Brancaooi 
GhapcO, i 241. 
lappi, Fra Lippo (Filippo di Tom- 
maso Lippi), ii. <^ ; his birth and 
youth, tsi ; ooyhood and first work, 
68 ; is captured by pirates (?), anec- 
dotes of his slavery, 64 ; wozks in 
Naples (?); altar-piece of 8. Am- 
brogio (Aosd., Flor.), works for 8. 
Croce (Acad., Flor.) and Casa Medi- 
d (Uflfizi), 65 ; escapades, 66 ; Viaioa 
of 8. Bernard (London), Mad. in 8. 
Bpirito (Louvre), 07 ; works at Ares- 
Eo for Marsuppini; advice of the 
latter, €S ; elopes with the nun, Lo- 
cresia Buti, 69; birth of Filippino 
lippi, 70; marries Lncresia, 70; 
minor works in Prato, 71 ; great 
frescoes in the Doomo of Prato, TI- 
TS ; list of worku, T4 ; the 8. Agos- 




Bi^oleto, T5; dies, as is alleged, by 
poison (?), T6 ; makes Fra Diamante 
guardian of Filippino, T6 ; L.*8 tomb 
at 8poleto, 76 ; mendship of CkMUmo 
and Pope Eugenius IV. for Lippo; 
dispensation offered that he might 
marry, T7 ; Lor. de* Medid tries to 
obtain Lippo's remains from the 
8poletine8 — they refuse, and Lorenso 
builds a monument to him, 77 ; Poli- 
siano's epitaph on, 78 ; mentioned. 

Lombardl, A., shares Titian's pay- 
ment for work on a portrait of 
Charles Vh it. 276. 

Loredano, Andrea, Titian painta for, 
iT. 261. 

Loredano, Doge, his portrait by Giov. 
Bdlini. ttTW; hU portnit bjr Ti- 
tian, ly. 273. 

Lorensettl, Ambruogio, i. 94; full 
name of himself and of his brother, 
Pietro, 94 ; works in 8. Francesco of 
8iena, paints Tarious pictures (since 
destroyed) in 8iena, 94-95 : Annun- 
ciation (Belle Arte, 8iena), 96 ; Pi»- 
della psnels (Acad., Flor.), 96 ; goes 
to Cortona, 96; general remans 
oonceming A, 97 ; death, 96. note ; 
works of Pietro Lorenietti, 98; 
fvesooes of the Palaoo PobbUoo of 
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Siena, 98 ; fieBOoes in Pi«ui Gunpo 

Buto, (6. 
Lorenzetto. sonlpior^ carries ont Ra- 

plkael^s aesigna, ill. 906; ezeontes 

tUphael's tomb, 223. 
Loxenxi, A. de 6., painter !▼. 287. 
Lorenzi, R, tomb of Miob.^iiaelo, It. 

258. 
Lorenzo de* Medici, see MedioL 
Lorraine, Cardinal of, aoqoirea Sanao- 

vinous copy of the Laoodon, It. 

808 ; hie portxait by Titian, 281. 
Lottini, G. F., friend of Michelangelo, 

iT. 188. 306. 
Lotto, Lorenzo, birth and edacati<m, 

ia 810; friend of Palma, imi- 

tatee the BelUni and Gior^one; 

paints portrait of Odoni, pamte a 

Natiyity and a St NichoUw, 810; 

paints for Ricanati, 811-13; ffoea 

toAncona; paints a Madonna, 812; 

paints at Loretto ; death of, 818; 

portraits, 813. 
Lonis XL of Pranoe asks for a Ma- 
donna painted by GioT. Bellini, ii 

167. 
Lnciani, Sebastiano, see Piomba 
Lupi, Cosimo, A. del Sarto paints por* 

tmt of, iii 27ft. 



MachiaTelli, Zanobi, pnpil of Gonoli. 

ana 

Maffeow Card. , friend of Michelangelo, 

Maslione, pupil of Nicoola of Pisa, L 

Maiano, Benedetto da (Benedetto di 
Leonardo), ii 224; wood -carver 
and mosaidst at first, 834; inlsid 
work at 8. M. Novella; nnde 
(brother) Giuliano ; B. goes to Na- 
ples, then to Hmiffaxy with inlaid 
work, which being broken en route 
he renounces tarsia, 826 'turns to 
sculpture; work in the PaL Vec- 
chio, Flor.,226; tomb and bust of 
FiL Rtroszi, bust of Giotto in S. M. 
del Fiore, 827; works in Naples, 
Tenanuova tomb, 288 ; San Sayino 
tomb at Faenza (woiks of S. Gi- 
mignano), 288 ; pulpit of S. Croce 
ordered by MeDini, 829-80; the 
Strozzi Palace, 280; finished for 
Desiderio a Magdalen ; B.*s cruci- 
fix fcfr the Duomo, 881 : makes al- 
terations in the Pal. Vecchio, 281-88 ; 
builds portico of the Mad. alle Gra- 
sie, Arezzo, 288 ; the tabernacle of 
the Madonna ddl' Uliyo near Prato, 



284 ; death, 286 ; career, 286; omd- 
fixattheGesuati,821. 

Maiano, G. da, see Benedetto d» Mai- 
ano; also builds 8. M. di Loreto. 
iv. 18. 

Mainardi, Bastiano, ii 178. 

Malatesta, Galeotti, portrait ot, by 

• Benedetto, il 2»». 

Malatesta, Sigismondo Panddlfo, 
builds at Rimmit i. 161 ; patron of 
Albert!, builds 8. Francesco of Ri- 
mini, ii. 66. 

Malatesti [He], Pan., sends Martini to 
Avignon, L 112. 

Malevolti, Orlando, of Siena expelled, 
i 153. 

Malfe, Duke of, tomb of his wife by 
Ant Bossellino, Naples, ii. 117. 

Manetti, Giannozzo, Life of Nicholas 
v.. ii 12R; his portraH by P. del' 
Pollajuolo, ii 197. 

Manfxedi, i 186. 

Mantegna, Andrea (Andrea di Ser Bia- 
gio), ii 256 ; bhiih, birthplace, full 
name, 867; apprenticed to Squar- 
cione, 867; fellow-pupils, first work 
in Padua, 268; great frescoes of 
the Biemitani in Padua, 268-60; 
marries Bellini's daughter, 260; 
portraits in Bremitani frescoes, 
SOl-63; Sta. Justina altar-piece, 
Padua, 263 : painU in Verona, 262 ; 
S. Zeno altar - piece in Verona, 
268 ; picture sent to Fiesole, 268 ; 
azrival in Mantua, allowed to use 
the €ronzaga arms, 268 ; triptych 
of Uflki painted in Mantua, 264 ; 
Triumph of Cnsar in Mantua, 264 ; 
Triumph of Scipio, 266; visits 
Rome and paints chapel in the 
Vatican, 267 * Madonna now in the 
Ufiizi, 268 ; drawing of Judith in 
UfBzi, 269; engraves on copper, 
269TMadonna delta Vittoria, 869- 
70 ; long note on piotuzes attribu- 
ted to Andrea by Morelli and other 
critics, 870-71; Andreses house in 
Mantoia ; pictures painted for Isa- 
bella d'Bste (Louvre), 378 ; death, 
epitaph, monument, 878 ; meutionea 
nj Aiiosto. 874 ; perspective draw- 
ing, 874 ; his engraving, 274 ; 
Diirer's wish to meet Mantegna ; 
the proposed statue of Virgil, 874, 
notes : nis own works engraved by 
himself, 876. 

Mantua, Marquises and Duke of, see 
€ronzaga. 

Marabotti, escutcheon in S. M. Novel- 
la, a 177. 

Marco Antonio, engraves Raphael's 
works, iii 18l 
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Miaroolini, F., Titian paiata to, iy. 
2821 

Maria of Hnnsary, Qiieea, portzait by 
Titian, !▼. &9. 

Mariano di Ser Euaterio paints at An- 
oona, iii 312. 

Hariipaano, Maiqais, Miohelangelo de- 
ai^na tomb for, iv, 191. 

Mannozzi, L., brings Mioholangelo a 
letter, iy. 172. 

Marisootti, Prastor of Siena« L 88. 

Marsnppini, Carlo, advises Fra lippo, 
iL 68 ; his tomb in S. Groce by ]>o- 
siderio, 129. 

Maranppmi, Gresorioi tomb by Doai- 
derio, iL ISO. 

Martin IV., Pope, tomb of, iSS. 

Martin V.. Pope, patron of PisaneUoi 
orders tne liateran fresooes, ii. 95. 

Martini, Simone, and Lippo Memmi, 
L 100 ; preamble, 100 ; Memmi*B re- 
lations with Petraxoh ; quotationa 
from the Utter, 100-1 ; works in 
Rome (?), 102: works in Avignon, 
102 : fresoo of the Maestik in PaL 
Pabolioo, Siena, 102 ; Dnomo altar- 
pieoe (dispersed), Siena, 106 : injor- 
lea done to Simoue*s work. 104 ; the 
fresooes of the Spanish cnapel (not 
by Simone), S. M. Novella, 104; 
portraits in these fresooes, 105; 
frescoes in Campo Santo of Pisa 
proved not to be by Simone, 106- 
7 and note ; Lippo Memmi mia- 
taken name, 108, note : altar-pieoe 
of S. Caterina, Pisa, Dy SimonsL 
not Lippo, 106; Lipjpo^s freaoo at 
S Oimignano, 106 ; Jneroocio makea 
the great bell of Florence rins, 109 ; 
Simone diea, 109; fresooes By Si- 
mone in lower church, Assisi, 110; 
method of drawing for frescoes, 
110-11; the portraiU (?) in the 
Spanish ohapel again referred to, 
111, epil»ph of Simone, 112. 

MasaooK) (Tommaso di Ser Oiovanni 
di Simone Gnidi), L 838; Floren- 
tine art before M., 239; birth, 2S0; 
paints in the time of Masolino, 
231; punts easel pictnrea, paints 
fresco in the Badia (destroyed), 
283 ; paints in S. M. Novella, in S. 
M. Maggiore, paints in Pisa^288; goes 
to Rome, pamta in San Glemente, 
284 ; portraits. Pope Martin and Sig- 
ismand II. ; Michelangelo praises 
M.'s work ; minor works in Home; 
goes to Florence and paints in Bran- 
eaooi GhapeL Church of the Car* 
mine, 2:^6; discussion of disputed 
anthorship, 236; paints portrait^ 
style, 238; the firancaom frescoes 



dflaeribed, 989-41; aitista who hasw 
studied in tha (Au^mO, 241; diesi 
242^ remarln,243. 

Masini, Fraocesoo, givea Yasari infor- 
mation, iii. 172. 

Maao del Bosoo works on Jn]ins*a 
tomb, iv. 187. 

Masolino da Panicale, L 322; pre- 
amble, 222; recorded facta, 2u2\ 
pupil of Lor. Ghiberti, works on 
Baptistery gates; proved not an 
aaaistant of Ghiberti^ 316: be^pna 
to paint; studies with Stamina, 
goes to Rome, 233 ; returns to Flor- 
ence, paints in the Carmine, 224; 
works at Caatiglione d^Olona, 9^A; 
dies, 225; style, 226; remarks, 236- 
27; Masaocio oontmnea his worka, 
28& 

Matilda, Countess, tomb of her moth- 
er, L 25. 

Bfaturino, iii. 899. 

Maximilian, Emperor, hia war with 
Venice, !▼. 261. 

Maximilian, Prince, hia portrait by 
Titian, iv. 289. 

Maiaingo^ pnpil (silveniiiith) of Pol- 
lainou), ii. 196l 

Med&d, Alfonsina de\ befriends Al- 
bertinelli, iii 87 ; portrait by Mino, 
ii 141. 

MedUn, Bemardetto de*, takes Andrea 
dal Castasno to Florence, ii. 8L 

Medici, Carlo de\ patron of Fra Lip< 
po at Prato, ii. 73. 

Medici, Cosimo de* (the elder), protecta 
Masaocio, i 235 ; orders Palace of 
MiffihftlnMio, ii 3 ; in exile at Vea« 
ice, 4 ; orders oonvent of S. Marco 
built, 11 ; orders villa of Caffaggiuolo 
built, 18 : orders hospital to be built 
in Jemsalem. 15 ; is given a palace 
in Milan by Fr. Sforza, i 17 ; orders 
Angelico to paint his fresooes of S. 
Marco, ii 870 ; patron of Fra Lippo, 
65; with many other members of 
the family painted bv Botticelli 
in his Adoration of tne Magi, ii 
218-14. 

Medici, Duke Cosimo L, appoints Bor- 

fhini to ofBce, i. IS; restorea the 
'ai Yecohio, 21; reUtiona with 
Michelangelo, iv. 1 82 ; goes to Rome. 
194 ; letter to the Academiciana 325- 
27 ; does not accept Titian^s offer to 

eint hia portrait, 2S6; receives 
lohelangelo's statue of Victory, 74. 
Medici, Fruioesco, ii 268 ; arrivea in 

Florence, iv. 310. 
Medici, Giovanni di Cosimo de\ bnSda 
palace and convent at Fieral^ IL 
14 ; hii tomb by Veirooohio, 34L 
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Medid, Cardinal GKoTaimi (the yoang- 
er{, goes to Rome, ir. ItiSL 

Medioi, GioTanni (deUe Bande Nere), 
hifl portrait painted from a oaat by 
Titian, 2S2, 

Mediei, Giov. di Gior., hlB portrait bj 
Filippino, ii. 287. 

M edioi, Giovanni de', Oardinal, Fra 
Bartolommeo paints for, iii 09; 
see also Leo X. 

Medioi, Giuliano de\ his head on a 
medal, oommemorating Passi oon- 
apiraoy, iL dU8 ; portrait of, by Bot- 
ticelli, 220. 

Medici, Giollano de* (the yonnger), re- 
oeiveid in Borne, iii. 404; takes 
Leonardo to Rome, ii 4(X) ; his por- 
trait by Raphael, ui 181. 

Medici, Ginlio de\ painted in the Os- 
tia, iiL 190; in the Coronation of 
Charlemagne, 191 ; Raphael paints 
Transfigaration for, 310. See also 
Clement VH 

Medici, Ippolito de', jpainted in a fres- 
co by Raphael, iii. 192; friend of 
Michelangelo, iv. 206 ; inrites Titian 
to Bologna, ^ ; his portrait by Ti- 

Mediei, Jaoopo de\ of Breada, papil 
of Sansovino, !▼. 828. 

Medici, Lorenzo (B Magnifioo), his 
portrait by Mine, ii 141 ; patron of 
Follalaolo, 199 ; his head on a med- 
al, 206; J)atron of BotticeUi (the 
Birth of Venns, the Primavera, the 
Pallas), 209-10 ; his the age of gold. 
306; patron of Benedetto (bust of 
Giotto), 227; sends Venoochio^s 
work to M. Corrinns, 241 ; wax 
TotiTC figures of, 258-54 ; sends G. 
da San Gallo to fortify Castellina and 
to bnild Poggi<Mk-Gajano, iii 98; 
befriends Mi^elangelo, ir. 44 ; death 
of, iii 96, iT. 4a 

Medici, Lorenzo da Chdeotto de*, Bod- 
doma naints for, iii S77. 

Medioi, Lorenao di Pier Fraaoesoo de*, 
Michelangelo works for, !▼. 50. 

Medici Orlando, patron of A. dal Gaa- 
ta^o, ii. 88. 

Miedici Ottavianode*, |>urohaees paint- 
ings by Del Sarto, iii. 246; superin- 
tends the works at Poggio-a-Caja- 
no, 278 ; del Sarto paints a Madonna 
for, 291 ; has portrait of Leo X. 
oopied, 280; friend of Miohelangelo, 
It. 206. 

Medici, Plero di Oosimo de*. orders 
Chapel of the Cmcifiz, S. Miniato, 
ii 15; his tomb bj Verrocohio, 341. 

Medioi, Pier Fr. (the dder), his por- 
trait by FiUppino, ii 387. 



Medioi, Pier Fr. (the yoaiiger), his 
portrait by Filippino, li 387. 

Medioi, Piero de\ has Miohehmgelo 
make snow statue, iy. 48L 

Medioi, Vieri de\ orders the Cantoria 
of Robbia, i 168. 

Medici, Fra Maroo of Verona, his no- 
tices of PisaneDo, ii 98. 

Melighino, J., succeeds Peruzzi, iii 46 ; 
competes for the Famese Palaoe, !▼. 
26. 

Mellini, Pietro, orders pulpit of Sw 
Crooe of Benedetto, a 229-30. 

Meizo, F^. da, drawings of Leonardo 
possessed by, ii. 892. 

Memmi, Lippo, see Martini 

Mentloza, D. da, his portrait by Ti- 
tian, iv. 283. 

Menignella, anecdote of, iv. 219. 

Michelagno-io (MichelanKelo) Buonar- 
roti, preamble. It. 86 ; family and 
birtn, 87 ; schooling, friendship with 
Granacci, 89; apprenticed to D. 
Ghirlandajo, references to Condivi, 
40 ; corrects Ghirfauida]o*s drawing, 
41 ; copies engravings, 42; works m 
the Medici (3wden, 48 ; sculptures a 
faun; befriended by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, 44 ; life m Casa Medici, 
45 : cldsels a Battle of Centaurs (?) 
ana a Madonna, 45 ; the Casa Buon- 
arroti, 46; the Medici Garden, 46; 
studies at the Carmine— encounter 
with Torrigiano. 47 : Lorenzo dies ; 
M. chisels a Hercules, makes the 
snow statue, carves a omcifiz, and 
studies anatomy, 48; goes to Bo- 
logna and works on the Area of San 
Domenioo ; befriended by Aldovran- 
di, 49 *j reads Dante, eta; chisels a 
Ban Giovanni 50 ; the Sleeping Cu- 
pid ; he is called to Rome, 51 : lives 
with the Cardinal San Gtoigio, 
carves a Cupid and Bacchus, 52 ; the 
Entombment, 58 ; the great Pietk in 
81 Peter's, 54 ; works for Siena, 66 ; 
the colossal David (Aoad., Flor.V 
57; Soderini oriticises the David, 
59; the bionae Davi^ 60; makes 
medallions and the St. Matthew 
(Acad., Flor.), 61; the Madonna of 
Bruges, 63 ; painta Holy Family 
(Uflm) for Doni, 68 ; makes cartoon 
of the Battle of Pisa in competition 
with Leonardo, 64; artists who 
oopied it, its alleged destruction by 
Bandindli, 66; Julius IL invites 
him to Rome, 68; Julius com- 
missions for tomb ; the building of 
St Peter*s; goes to (Carrara, 69; 
makes statues for tomb, 70-71 ; tha 
Captives (LoavxeX "^ % the Victory 
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and MoM^ 74; part of tha tomb 
ereotod ; M. angered, leaves Rome, 
77 : arrives at Flozenoe and worka 
on cartoon, 77; the Pope uij^ea 
Michelangelo to letozn : meets Joliua 
at Bologna, 77-7b; makes statue of 
Julius, 79-^ ; the statue destrored 
and a cannon made from it, 81 ; Bra* 
mante oonteives (¥) that M. shall 
paint the Sistine vault, 81; Bra- 
mante makes a scaffold — ^it is da- 
ttroyed, 88; M. prepares the oar- 
toons, obtains assistants, 85; dis- 
misses them, works alone, and 
refuses to admit the Pope, 86; the 
fresco blooms; G. da San Gallo 
inspects it, half the chapel opened 
to the public, 87; Raphael paints 
the PtopheU and Sibyls, 88; Bra- 
mante's conspiracy against M., 89: 
the chapel finished, ^ ; M. is paid 
for the iSistine vault ; health in- 
jured, 90 ; description of the vault, 
91 et tteq. ; influence of Delia Querela, 
96 ; Sibyls and Prophets, 99 «< <^.; 
the angle com^itiona 101 ; consid- 
eration as to time and nelp which M. 
had, 105-7; Julius and M., 107-8; 
J. dies, the carrying out of his 
tomb confided to nephews, 108 ; Leo 
X. pvea M. the superint^denoe of 
the fa9ade of San Ijorenzo: M. leaves 
Rome, 199 ; refuses all aia and goes 
to Cairara, 110 ; goes to Rome to ar- 
range the affairs of Juliuses tomb; re- 
turns and builds oupda and saoristy 
of S Lorenzo, 114; builds Lanrentian 
Library, 115; the Christ Holding 
the Croes (Minerva, Rome), 116; 
sack of Rome; fortifies Florence; 
goes to Ferrara, paints a Leda, 117 ; 
statue of Our ijady (sacristy of S. 
Lorenzo), 118; the Medici tomba, 
119-20; the Aurora, etc., 121-22; 
siege oi Florence — M. flees to Ven- 
ice, 128; entertained by Duke of 
Ferrara, 124; returns to Florence, 
takes part in the si^;8, 126; the 
Leda, 126; tries to obtain a large 
block of marble, 137 ; the Apollino, 
128 ; the Leda again, 129 ; works on 
San Lorenso facade, 180-81 ; the 
Library flnished. Pope Clement in- 
vites him to Rome. 182 ; begins the 
Last Judgment, 183 ; Clement dies ; 
anecdote, 184; new contract con- 
cerning tomb, 185; description 
of tomb, 186; paints Last Judg* 
meni^ 139; anecdote of Messer 
Biagio, 139: M. injured, 140; de- 
scription of Last Judgment, 141-46 ; 
M. paints Pauline Chapel, 147; 



fortifias the Borgou 148; eoBeontea 
Pietk (Cathedral, Florence), 149; 
makes model of St. Peter^s and be- 
comes superintendoit of it, 150-58 ; 
benefice, 158 ; begins work on St. 
Peter's, 154; work on Campidoglio, 
155; builds FamesePaUoe, 156-^7: 
the Faxnese Bull, 158; proposed 
bridge from Famese to the Fszne- 
sina, 158 ; Q. della Porta and M. ; 
Paul dies, JuUua IIL, Pope, 159 ; J. 
builds chapel in S. Pietro-a-Montor- 
io, 100 ; M?s dislike of Nanni di Big- 
io ; Yasari snd Ammannato prepare 
marUea for M., 161; M. and Yas- 
ari take a holiday, dialogue, 161 ; J. 
confirms the motu-proprio of Paul 
IIL, 162 ; J/s affection for M., 162; 
M. sends Yasari a sonnet, 163 ; B. 
Altoviti, and the Ch. of the Floren- 
tines, 163-4VI; M.*s letters to Yaa- 
ari, 164 ; the Sangallican oonspiiaoy 
against M., 186; jirepares model 
of palace, 167 ; repairs the bridge of 
Santa Maria (the PonteRottoV 168; 
chapel at Montorio finished, 109; 
Tribolo tries to get M. to Horenoe, 
170 ; Yasari builds staircase in the 
Lanrentian Library, 171 ; letters to 
Yasari, 171-73 ; the nude figurea in 
the Last Judnnent, 174 ; death of 
Urbino, 174; M. fortifies Rome for 
Paul lY, 175 ; flees to Spoleto ; Bar- 
toli dedicates book to M. 176 ; ^ves 
the broken Pietk to Bandini; T. 
Calos^i works on it. 178; Pirro 
Ligono irritates M., 178; M. sends 
sonnets to Yasari, 179 ; mistake in 
vaulting St Peter's, 180; project 
for statue of Henri II., 182 ; modd 
of cupola, 188 ; description of church 
and cupola of St Peter's, 184-90; 
Paul Iv. dies; Pius lY. becomes 
Pope; M. designs tomb for Pius's 
brother (Duomo, Milan), 191 ; Leo- 
ni's medal-portrait of >L, 192; 
other portraits of M., 193 ; M. de* 
signs Porta Pia, 195 ; M.'s design 
for S. M d'Angeli, Rome, 196 ; Ch. 
of the Florentines. Rome ; his head 
of Brutus (Bargello), 197 : Calcagni 
makes the model for the Church of 
St John of the Florentines, 198; 
the commissioners of S. Pietro try to 
remove M. from the headship of the 
works — ^the Pope upholds him, 199 ; 
Nanni di Bigio dismissed; Popea 
Pins lY. and Y. respect M.'s 
wishes regarding St Peter's, 201 ; 
Yasari oraered to enforce M.'a 
wishes, 202; Yasari persuades the 
Pope to see that in case of M.*8 
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death nothing in hi« home ahall suf- 
fer, 902 ; Leonardo Baonarroti thinks 
of going to Kome ; M. dies ; stud- 
ies of anatomy, 203 ; honored by 
soyereigns ; imagination ; drawings, 
2Mt ; loTO of solitnde, friends among 
mat men, 205 ; drawings, etc. , for 
Cayalieri and others, 206 ; loyed the 
sooietv of artists, technical process- 
es, 208; pupils unsatisfactory to 
him, 209 ; rerses for Vittoria Colon- 
na, 210; anecdote of Yasari's ser- 
vant, 218; M. gives many drawings 
as presents, generosity, 218 ; mem- 
ory, 214; various anecdotes and 
stories of M., 215-30 ; health * per- 
sonal appearance, 221 ; funeral, let- 
ters of the Duke, and the Acad- 
emy, 222-27 ; oarrivd to Santa Grooe, 
228; lies in state, 530 ; funeral cere- 
monies, the catafalque and works 
of art shown, 281-51 ; tomb, 251- 
54 ; style, his poetry, 248-54 ; praises 
Giotto, L 70 ; praises Masaccio, 285 ; 
studies in the Brancacci Chapel, 
241 ; praises Fra FiUppo, ii. 75 ; 
praises Grentile of B^briano, 97: 
praises A. Rossellino for grace of 
style, 117; pupil of Ghirlandaio, 
Iw); quarrels with Peragino, 8d6; 
praises SignorelU's frescoes of Or- 
vieto, 361 ; quarrels with Leonardo, 
402 ; Raphael infftenced bv, liL 
214 ; competes for the building of 
the Famese Palace, iv. 25 ; praise 
and criticism of Titian, 285-86; 
angers Sansovino, 314. f 

Michele da San Michele assists A. da 
8anG«Uo.iv. 12. 

Michelino, Dom. di, pupil of Angelico, 
ii. 46. 

Michelozzo, Michelozzi (Miohelozio di 
Bartolommeo di Gberardo), ii 1 ; 
preamble, 1 ; varied studies of ; con- 
sidered the moat regular architect of 
his time ; aids Donatello ; designs, 
with Donatello, the tomb of John 
XXIIL, 1 ; the S. Giovannino (not 
by M.) ; designs the Medici Palace, 
8; If edici Palace described ; accom- 

rinies the exiled Cosimo to Venice, 
; builds in Venice and extends the 
Tuscan influence, 5; greatly alters 
the PaL Vecchio, Flor., .5-7; por- 
trait by Giotto of Charles of Gal»- 
bria, 7; changes in PaL Vecchio. 
curious details, 8-9 ; Vasari*s part 
in the changes, 9-10 ; Cos. and Lor. 
de* Medici order M. to build Convent 
of S. Marco; description of the 
same, 11-18: ordered bv Cosimo to 
design Novitiate of S. Croce ; to de- 




designs hospital for pilgrims in Je- 
rusalem ; bailds water- works at As- 
sisi ; builds Tomabuoni ; (restored 
Corsi) Palace, Flor., 15 ; builds chap' 
el in S. Miniato for Piero di Cosi' 
mo, and advises regarding the An- 
nnnziata, 16: enlarges a palace in 
Milan given oy Fr. Sfona to Cosi- 
mo : ibid palace described, 17 ; works 
in Genoa by, 18; dies; tomb in S. 
Marco, 18 ; portrait by F. Angelico, 
19 ; critical remarks, iS, 

Milan, Duke of, sends for G. da San 
Gallo, iii. 102. 

Minerbetti, P., his monumenIL ii. d56u 

Minga, A. del, painter, iv. 287. 

Mini, A., flees from Florence with 
Afichelanffelo, iv. 124 ; loses Michel- 
angelo^s drawing, 161 ; pupil of Mi' 
ohelangelo, 209; receives Michelaa- 
^lo's Leda as a present, 218. 

Mmo da Fiesole (Mine di Giovanni di 
Mino), ii. 188 ; on the imitation of 
Nature, 188-85 ; birthplace ; scholar 
rcompudon) of Desiderio, 18i5 ; Desi- 
aerio dies, 185 ; M. soes to Kome, 
185 ; works in S. M. Maggiore, 186: 
execates (with G. Dalmata) tomb of 
Paul II (Grotte Vaticane), 187 ; va- 
rious works by Mino in Rmne, Sig. 
Gnoli*s discoveries, 188; tabenuMue 
in S. Ambruogio, Flor., 138 ; woiks 
at the Badia, Giunii monument, 
eta, 189 ; tomb of Ugo of Tuscany, 
Badia, 140; tomb of Salutati, Fie- 
sole, 140; pnlpit at Prato, 141; 
portraits of Lor. de^ Medici and AI- 
fonsina, 141 ; work at Volterra, 142 ; 
dies, 142. 

Mlrabello, painter, iv. 281. 

Moocio, i 148. 

Mocetto^ Girolamo, pupU of Giov. 
Bellini, \L 157. 

Mol2a, friend of S. del Piombo, ilL 886. 

Monte, Antonio di, Antonio da San 
Gallo works for. iii. 116. 

Monte, Cardinal oi, patron of J. San- 
sovino, iv. 315. 

Montefeltro, Guidobaldo di, the elder, 
u. 22. 

Montefeltro, Guidobaldo di, Duke of 
Urbino, patron of P. della Frances- 
ca, ii 22; his portrait by Zoppo, 
272 ; patron of Francia, 812L See 
Guidobalda 

Montelupo, Raflkello da, works at Lo- 
reto, iv. 16; receives commission 
for statues, 181; competes for a 
statue of the Madonna, 809. 
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MonticftTaXlo, Ant. Iw^ Imild the 

CanoeUariA, iii 44 
M oro, Leonardo, hie pdaoe boilt hy 

Sensoyino, !▼. 821. 
M oeoa, Ant II, worke at Loieto, ir. 1<K. 
Mboaoronf Miohelangelo makes the 

Had. of Brngei for, iv. 62. 
M ouenigo, Doge, his portrait by GIot. 

BeUini, li. 149. 
Moro, Fm G.. invites Giotto to As- 

stsi, L 54 

N 

Nanni di Baodo Bi||;io, his qnaoel 
with Miohelangelo, it. 199 ; Hiohel- 
angelo's dislike for, 161 ; restores a 
bridge, 168. 

Naples, Kin^ criE. G. da San Gallo 
works for, liL 99 : death of, 101. 

Nasi, Loienzo, Bapnael paints for, iii 
186. 

Nelii, Sister FlantiUa, her painting, 
iii. 79. 

Nerli, Tanai de*, patron of Filippinoi, 

aasa 

Neroooio rings the bell of Florenoe, L 
109. 

Neae, Oellino del, his tomb of Gino, L 
89. 

Nioholss v.. Pope, patnra of P. deUa 
Franoesoa. ii 28 ; pi^n of Angel- 
ioo, 41 ; nis ** peonlisr manner of 
bnilding," 58; patron of Alberti, 
53; patron of B. Boesellino, as 
arohiteot, 190 ; hismagnifioent proj- 
ects for bnilding in Rome, to make 
a city of the Vatican, etc. ; his life 
by Manetti, 121. 

Noroia, F. da, Peniad works for, iii 
406. 

NoirelU, Goido, his portcait (?) in & 
11 NoreUa, L 1& 



Oddi Maddsleu degl', Baphael paints 
for, iii. 180. 

Odoni, Andtea, painted by Lotto, iii 
810. 

Orngna, Andrea (Andrea di Gione 
Arcagnnolo), i 130 ; painter, soolp- 
tor, and aiobiteot 180 ; birth, fall 
name, scholar of Ancuea Pisano, 
1 80 ; his brother, Bernardo Orgacna, 
181 ; Orngna^sfresooesof theonoir 
of 8. M. Novella, frescoes, sinoe de- 
stroyed, 181 ; frescoes in the Strossi 
Ghapel of 8. M. Novella, Psiadise 
and Hell, 181 ; S. Romeo piotoxe in 
Nat GaL, London, 182 ; fa9ade of S. 



ApoUinaie painted in fresco (de- 
stroyed), 182 : Last Judgment, Gam- 
KHanco of Fisa (tiesooes proved to 
notOrgagna^swock) ; descriptions 
of the other frescoes of the series, 
182-86; frescoes (oow lost) in & 
Groce, Florence, 187; Jacopo and 
Matteo brothers of Orgagna, ISH 
Andrea studies srchitectiue, 138 
the Loggia ae Lanzi, 189 and notes 
ohsmeter of Orgaoius 139: altar- 
pieoe Strozzi Ghapel, S. M. Novella, 
14U : the great tabernacle of Or San 
Miohele, 140-48; Andrea*s signa- 
ture, 143 ; sonnets of Oi^pgna, 148 ; 
death, 148; mentioned, u. 175. 

Ortini, Gard. Giov., patron of AmolfoL 
il6. 

Orsini, Perosa designs a palace foe, 
iii 412. 

Ostia, Bishop of (Gard. Garaib.), ii 
264 8ee6uaffiiL 



Palla, G. B. della, purchases a Fm 
Bartolommeo, iii 'f4 ; relations with 
Del Ssrto, iii 289 e< f€0. 

PaUavidno, L., boys a Cocroggio, iii 

Palma, Jaoopa preamble, iii. 808; 
birth, family chronological place, 
probable master, 808; painta por- 
traits and an Adoration (Brera), 
805; paints the St Barbara (& M. 
Formosa, Venice), 805 ; paints in the 
Scnola of San Marco, 806 ; portrait 
of himself, 806; dies, 809; works 
attributed to, 809; the Bella of Tiii- 
ano attributed to him, 810. 

Panoiatichi, B., A. del narto paints a 
picture for, iii 270. 

Pandolfini, G., painted in a fresco by 
Raphael, iii. 1 9:2. 

Pandolfini, Pandolfo, patron of A. dal 
Gastagno, ii. 88. 

PftpacelTo, Maso, of Cortona, painter, 
11864. 

Passerini, &, Gard., of Gortona, 
patron of Signorelli ii. 864. 

Paul m., Pope, elected, iv. 17, 184; 
carries on the works at St Peter's, 
iii 58; aorisU Peruad, 418; his 
portrait bv Del Piombo, 885 ; orders 
the Last Judgment to be painted by 
Miohelangelo, iv. 188; fortifies the 
Boigo, 148; makes BCichelangelo 
chid of works at St Peter^s, 158 ; 
hss M. build the Famese Palace, 
157; dies, 159; portrait, by Titisa, 
285. 
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Pwil IV., Pope, hM the fif^nrei in tin 
IiAit Judgment draped, iv. 174; €or- 
tifiee Rome, 175 : cQes, Itfl. 

PeUegrino d* Moaena ^ainte in the 
Lome of the Vatiean, lii 196 ; paints 
a Dalace !▼• 5 

Penni, G. F.,'Baphaera heir, iil 22S. 

Pep«, Cenni dl, see Cimabii& 

Perini, 6., is given drawings by Mi- 
ohelangelo, iv. 218. 

Perino did Vaga, works for Michel- 
angelo, iv. 148 ; paints in the Loggie 
of the Vatican, lii l(t5 ; decorates a 
Fjalaoe, iv. 4; competes for the de- 
sign of Famese Palace, iv. 2l>. 

Perugino, Pietro (Pietro di Christo- 
fano Vanaooi), ii 816; poverty, 
Mrth, 816-17; goes to Florence, 
318-19; studies under Verrocchio 
(?), 819; paints for Gondii Piet& 
(Pitti) for S. Chiara, 820; desorip- 
tion of the oonyent of the Frate 
Gesuati, Flor., 8:iJl-S4; convent and 
contents destroyed in Siege of Flor- 
ence, 824; Piet* (AoeuL, Flor.), 
work (y) in La Calsa, 814 ; the crack- 
ing of painted surfaces, other works 
at the Ingesuati, 8d5 ; anecdote of 
P. and the prior, 820; paints in 
Siena, 327; small picture, Albizii 
PaL, Flor., 327; Assumption for 
Vallombroaa (Acad., Flor)^ famous 
altar-piece lor Paria (part is intUu, 
the principal portions are in Lon- 
don), 828; Assumption, Naples; 
work at B. 8. Sepoicro ; work for 
Bologna. 829; great frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel, 880 ; paints a ceiling 
in the Torre Borgia, now a Stanza 
of Raphael. 830 ; returns to Peru- 
gia, work in churches, Resurrection 
(Vatican), Transfiguration, Adora- 
tion (Perugia), 881 ; Sposalido 
rCaen), 832; frescoes of the Sala 
del dambio, portrait, 333-84 ; works 
in Perugia, great Crodfizion in S. 
M. de* PaszC Flor., 835 ; Mad. for 
Fiesole (Uffisi), 336: quarrel with 
Michelangelo, 836; Deposition for 
the Servites (Acad., Flor.) oenaured, 
887 ; blamed for repeating himself, 
so that he leaves Florence for Peru- 
gia, 888; works in S. Severe ; for 
La Fiatta (Vatican), 838; work for 
Assisi; for S. Pietro of Perugia 
(Lyons) ; unfinished fresco, (3astol- 
lo (Citth) della Pieve, 889; P. ia 
robbed, atheiam (?), 340. property 
and wife, 841-42; diea, 348; jpupU 
of Verrocchio, ii 250 ; finishes Fihp- 
pino's picture, 288 ; values a piot- 
nxe of Albertinelli, iiL 92 ; receives 



Bapbaelaa papil, ilL 129 ; P.*a vault- 
ing frescoes spared by Raphael, 192L 
Peruszi, Baldassare, birth of^ ilL 896 ; 
edncation, 899 ; paints in Siena, goes 
to Rome, 899 ; paints in S. Onufrio 
and San Rooco-a-Ripa, 400 ; paints 
for Julius and Biario, 401 ; paints 
for Fano and Chigi, paints for 
Poazetti and Legardi, 4(4; paints 
for a featival and in the Palaxzo de* 
Conservatori. 404 : works for Nor- 
oia, Buzio, and Fetti, 406; pamts 
work for Siena, goes to Bologna, 
gives designs for S. Petronio ana 
paints for Bentivogli, 4i^ ; designs 

Sortal for S. Micbele in Bosco, gives 
esi^s for works in Carpi, 407 ; 
fortifies Siena, returns to Rome; 
Leo employs him on St. Peter^s ; de- 
signs tomb of Adrian VL, prepares 
scenes for the Calandra, 40H ; P. 
works in St. Peter's, 409; sack of 
Rome, made prisoner, escapes to 
Siena, 410; takes part in siege of 
Florence, returns to Rome, 411; 
writes a commentary on Vitruviua, 
builds the Masaimi Palace, 412; 
poverty and death, 414; writings, 
415 ; remarks, 416 ; works on SL 
Peter's, iii 68. 

Pescara, Marchioness of, Vittoria Ck>l« 
onna, her friendship lor Michelan- 
gelo, iv. 210. 

Peaoaim, Macquia of, hia portrait by 
Titian, iv. 289. 

Pescia, Baldaasare da, executor of 
Raphael, iii 222. 

Petrarch, his relatione with Memmi 
(MartUDi), i 100-1 ; hia portrait (?), 
105-11-12. 

Petrncci, B., admireaScddoma'awork, 
iii 874. 

Philip IL of Spain, his portrait by 
Titian, iv. 289 ; patron of Sanaovi- 
nOj829. 

Piccmino, Niccold. his battle com- 
memorated in IJsonazdo*a cartoon, 
ii.898. 

Piccolomini, Card. Fr., invites Pin- 
tnricchio to Siena, ii. 292. 

Piccolomini, Silvio, father of Pius IL, 
ii 294. See also Pins IL 

Pieri, S., painter, iv. 244. 

Piero dl Cosimo, master of A. del 
Sarto, iii 236. 

Piloto works for Michelangeloi, iv. 114 

Pintttricchio, Bernardino (Bernardino 
di Benedetto di Biagio), li. 291 ; pre- 
amble, 291 ; paints under (?) Peru^- 
no ; is invited to Siena by Card. Pio- 
colomini to paint the Libreria. 290 : 
oontroverqr m to Pintnrioohio a and 
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Bapb»el's ihan in thftLibniia^ 902; 
all the BketohM by Raphael ( ? ), 902 ; 
deaoriptioii of the libxmry fraflooea, 
the cycle of Pine IL, 2b8-96; the 
group of the Three Graoea, 296; 
Uoronation of Piua IIL painted out- 
aide door of Iiibrary, 2U7; P. in 
Rome : painta arms of Siztas, worka 
for Ooionna and Innocent VIIL in 
the Belvedere, 297: worki in St 
Peter'a in 8. M. del Po]x>lo for 
Rovera and Cibo, 298; painta the 
f amona Borgia apartmenta, Vatican, 
298-800; deacnption, 999; habit 
of uaing gold in hia work, SOO ; worka 
in S. Angelo, 800 ; painta at Monte 
Oliveto, JNaplea, Anumption, 801 ; 
worka in Perugia ; freaooea in the 
Ara Gosli, again in S. M. dd Popolo, 
802; painta Birth of the Virgin 
(burned) for Siena, 802 ; death, 802 ; 
Yaaari^a injuatice to, 808. 

Piombo, Sebaatiano del (Sebaatiano 
Ladani), m. 816 ; birth of, 816 ; art 
education and influenoea, 816-18: 
goea to Rome, 818; mythological 
worka, Fameaina (Rome), 818-19; 
Sebaatian^a rivalry with Raphael. 
819-90; Scarpa portrait of Raphael 
(Buda-Peath), 820; painta a Pieti 
Viterbo, 831 ; Michelangelo givea S. 
deaigna. 822 ; S. painta a Flagella- 
tion ana other worka, San Pietro-in- 
Montorio (Rome), 898; painta a 
Reaurrection of Lazarua (National 
Gallery), competition with Kaphadl, 
S2S ; oommencea an altar-piece in & 
Maria del Popolo (Roine), 825 ; eze- 
outea varioua portrait8,89Y; paint8(?) 
the Fomarina (Uffiu), 827 : painta 
portraita of Glement Vll. and Albis- 
iL 828 ; painta portrait of Aretino 
(Aresso), 829; portrait of Andrea, 
Doria (Doria Qi^lery, Rome), 829; 
he reoeivea the ofiBce of Piombo, 880 ; 
neglecta hia art, 881 ; painta Grimani, 
881 ; portraita of GiuUa Gontaga, 
882 ; painta on atone, 832 ; painta a 
Dead Ghriat (Eaoarial), 883; painta 
a Sant* Agata (Pitti). 834; painU 
portraita ol Popeli, 835 ; fziendahip 
and oorrenxmaenoe with Michel- 
angelo, 837; Bebaatiano^a experi- 
menta with oil-colora in the Vatican^ 
887; diea, 838; hia portrait in Na- 
tional Gallery, 338 ; critical appreci- 
ation, 338-39; pnpil of Giorgione, 
12; work in the Fameaina, 408; 
oompetea for the deaign of the 
Fameae Palace, iv. 25; anecdote of, 
158. 

PiaaneUo, Vittore, aee Fabnana 



Ffiano, Andrea (Andvaa di UgoUnio 
di NinoX i 81 ; preamble, 81 ; re- 
marka on ancient and on mediaeval 
•onlptore, 82-88 ; the atatuea (ainoe 
deatroyedor damaged and diaperaed) 
for the firat fa^e of & M. del 
Fiore, 88-84 ; confounded with Ar- 
nold!, 84, 85 ; deaisna for CSaatle of 
Scarperia. and work in Venice, 85 1 
Arsenal of Venice, 85-86; walla oz 
Florence, 86; project for brcnae 
satea to the Baptiatenr of Flozenoe, 
86; reUefa on the Campanile oi 
Floience, 87; doora of the Baptiatery, 
87-^ ; tomb of Cino at Piatoja (not 
by A. but bv Oellino del Neae and 
othera), 88-8t&; architectural worka 
for Walter of ^ienne, 89-00 ; made 
oitiaen (?) of Florence, 90 ;^upila, 
death, burial, and epitaph, 98 ; gate 
mentioned, 209, 217. 

Piaano, Niccola and Giovanni (N. 
and G. di Pietro di Biuio), L 94; 

Seamble, 94 ; watchea Coeelc eonlp- 
ra in Piaa^ atndiea the aaroophagi 
of Piaa, imitatea relief on tomb of 
mother of Oounteaa Matilda, 25, 96 ; 
invited to Bologna^ 96 ; Area of B. 
Domenico, 26; Aboey of Settimo, 
28; N.*a apiral ataircaaea, 28-29; 
lunette of s. Martino, Lucca, 99 ; 

Elan of Sl Jaoopo, Piatoja, 29 ; worka 
1 Faenza, Ravenna, Runini, 80 ; old 
bnildinga of Lombardy and Fercacai 
80; N.^ (?) Church of the Santo» 
PtMina, and of the Frari, Venice, 80 ; 
Miaerioordia of Florence, 81 ; towera 
of Florence thrown down, 81 ; foun- 
dation (?) of Dnomo of Siena, 82 ; 
Church of SS. Trinitk, Florence, 
82 ; invited to Volterra, 82 ; pulpit 
of Piaan Baptiatery, 8t^-83 ; pulpit 
of Sieneae Doomo, 33; worlka in 
Cortona (modemized),^34 ; invited 
by Clement IV. to Viterbo. 84 ; 
builda chapel to commemorate Battle 
ot Tagliaooszo, 84; acolpture on 
£a9ade of Orvieto, 85; Giovanni 
Piaano, 86; fountain of Perugia, 
85-^; N.*a death, 86; 8. M. deUa 
Spina, Piaa, 87 ; conatruotion of the 
Campo Santo of Piaa, 87-88: G. at 
Naplea, 38; facade of the Duomo 
of Siena, 88; G. oonfuunded with 
Sieneae MSulptorBj 89; G.*a German 
aaaiatanta at Ometo, 89 ; Agoatino 
and Agnolo of Siena mentioned, SO ; 
Madonna of the Canonioa, Florence, 
8»^40 ; pnlpit of St Andrea, Piatoja, 
40-41; tomb of Benedict XI. (aee 
note) in Perugia, 41 ; pulpit of Cathe- 
dral, Pins 49-45; theginUaof tha 
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Vixgm. Oaihedxal of Pn^to, 45: 
Ciiapel of the Gixdle, 45: death of 
6m 45 ; buried in Campo Santo, 40 ; 
■oholan, Lino (Tino), eta, 46; 
NiooolA mentioned, Gioranni men- 
tioned. 46. 

Fiaano, Nino, eon of A. Fisano, L 01- 
90. 

Piaano, Tommaao, aon of A. Pinao, 
i. 91. 

Pitiffliano, Coont of, mentioned, ii 
295 ; painted by Pintnricohio. 800. 

Pitti, A, Michelangelo worka for, iv. 
61. 

Pitti, Piero, orden a Madonna for the 
Meroato NnoTO, iv. 809. 

Pins II., founder of Libreria of Siena, 
ii. 293. 

Pina IV., renews woodwork in the 
Vatican, iL 296 ; elected Pope, bnUda 
in wood of the BeWedere, 191 ; hia 
regard for Michelangelo^s wiahea, 
201 ; hia respect for Michebngelo^a 
wishes regarding St. Peter's, 201 : 
bnilds Porta Pia. iv. 295. 

Pissolo, N., pupil of Squaroione, iL 
266. 

Platma, his life of Pope Martin V., ii 
96 ; portrait of, l^ Gosioli, Campo 
Santo, Pisa, 109. 

Poggini di, ir. 287. 

Poggio, his portrait by P. del PoUaJ- 
nolo, ii IvH. 

Pole, OardinaL friend of Michelangelo, 
iT.205. 

Polenta, Lords of, patrons of Giotto, 
i 64. 

PoUdoro da OaraTaggio paints in the 
Lo^e of the Vatican, iii 195. 

Polinaao, portrait, S. H. Novella, ii 
181 ; inscription on Giotto^s bnst 
(?) ; inscription on Lippf s tomb, 
tS ; advises Michelangelo, iv. 45. 

PoUajnoli, Antonio (Antonio d*Jaoopo 
d* Antonio Benci), and PoUajuoli, 
Piero (Piero d* Jaoopo d* Antonio 
Bend), ii. 192; preamble, 192; 
their birth ; A. apprenticed to Barto- 
Incoio Ghibertl (Y) ; P. to Castagno 
(?). 108; A. rivals Finignerra, 194; 
A.ii won for the silver altar of S. 
Giovanni ; his enamels, 195 ; A. and 
P. pcactise painting together, 196; 
Saints (Uffi^) for bi. Miniato, 197; 
P.'s frescoes at S. Miniato ; his To- 
bit (Tnrin); P. paints Poggio and 
Manetti, 197 ; the&mons & Sebas- 
tian for Pncci (London), 196; A. 
paints three mytbologiail pictures 
for Lor. de* Medici 199-200 ; paints 
in Arexso, 200^modem and anatom- 
ical manner, 2(X) ; engraves ; is in- 
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vited to Rome by Innooent VIIL, 
201 ; the monuments of Innocent 
VUL and Siztns IV.: A. and P. die; 
their monument ana epitaph, 202; 
drawing by A. for the Slona statne, 
202; medals by A. (?) commemo- 
rating the Pazn isonspincy. 208; 
Andrea Sanaovino A.^s pnpil; A. 
designs for chnrch vestments, SIS- 
5 ; A.*s portrait in the Carmine, ii 
27a 

Polo, A. di, pnpil of Verrocchio, ii 
250. 

Pont&Ginlia da, portrait by Titian, 

Ponte. Paolo da, portrait by Titian, 

iv. 269. 
Pontormo, Jaoopo da, studies in the 

Brancacoi Chapel^ i 241 ; works at 

Po^o-a-Caiano, lii. 278 ; pupil of 

Anl^eadel Ssrto, 296. 
Popoleschi, escutcheon in & M. No- 

veUa, ii 177. 
Pordenone competes with Titian, iv. 

277. 
Porrini, G., friend of S. del Piombo, 

iii 886. 
Porta, Bacdo della, see Bartolommea 
Porta, Go^ della, restores antique 

statues, IV. 159; receives commis- 
sion for tomb of Paul HL, 159. 
Portigiani, Pagno di Lapo, sculptor of 

Fiesole, ii. 16. 
Portinari, PigeUo, Fkr. oitiaen, ii 17. 
Portogallo, Card., tomb by Ant 

Bossellino, ii 116 ; Bobbia work in 

his chapel, i 168. 
Posxetti, PeruBsi paints for iii 408L 
Posd, Pier Mszia delle. Era fiarto- 

lommeo paints for, iii 62. 
Prato, Cszd. Niccout da, portrait, i 

112. 
Pucoi Ant., orders the St Sebastian 

of the Pdlajnoli, ii 199. 
Pncci, L., portrait in the Osrmine, ii. 

279. 
Poooi^ LorenzOj Bi»haelpainta the St. 

Cecilia for, iii. 176 ; L. carries out 

Juliuses wishes as to tomb, iv. 108^ 
Puccini, G. B., A* del Sarto paints for, 

iii256. 
Pu^liese, Fr. del, wishes to buy Pem- 

gmo's picture for the nuns of S. 

Chiaxa, ii 821. 
Pugliese, P. dd, portrait in the Cai^ 

mine, ii. 279 j_ Fra Bartolommeo 

paints for, iii 



Qoeroia, Jaoopo della (Jaoopo di Pie- 
tro d* Angelo Gnamieri), i. 150; 
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birth, ISO; yoathfal work in 
Biena, eqneitrian ktatue, 150-61 ; 
leaTes Siena on the expulnon of his 
pAtrona, 152; goes to Lncoa and 
ezecntea the tomb of Ilaria de' Goi- 
nigi, 152 ; competes in Florence for 
thejKatesof the Baptistery, 158 ; goes 
to Sologna to execute the door of 
8. Petronio for Bentivoglio, 158-54 ; 
retoms to Lucca, altar-piece of San 
Frediano, 154-55 ; sepulchres of Fe- 
derigo di Maestro Trenta del Veglia 
and his wife, 1 55 ; the Mandorlaof S. 
M. del Fiore, Florence (by Nanni di 
Banco), 155 ; the Fountain of Siena. 
Fonte Gaia, 150; the bronze reliez 
in font of the fiUenese Baptisterr, 
158; knighted as warden of the 
Duomo, 158; Beccafnmi tells of his 
goodness. 159 ; death, 159 ; as pt^ 
cursor oi Michelangelo, 159; Sod- 
doma studies his works, iiu 856. 



BaiboUni, F^^see Fzanda. 

Baphaei of Urbino (Raffaello Santi), 
ill 120^ preamble, 124; birth, con- 
fusion m chronology, 135 ; Giovanni 
Santi, oriffin of the Santi family, 
R.*s birthplace, 126; education, 
possible instructors and influences, 
Viti, 127: placed with Peruffino, 
129 ; early works, sketch - book 
at Venice, 129; art-evolution of 
Raphael ; paints the Coronation of 
the Virgin (Vatican), 180; paints 
at Cittk di GasteUo, 181 ; paints the 
Sposalisio (Brera), 182; goes to 
Siena, helps Pinturicchio in li- 
brary, 182 ; goes to Florence, 188 ; 
the city aa an art centre in 
1504, 184 rpunts for Taddei. 185 ; 
paints for Nasi (Mad. del CardelUno, 
Acad., Flor.); this work injured 
and restored, 186; goes to Urbi- 
no and paints for Guidobaldo of 
Hontefeltro; returns to Perugia 
and paints tiie Ansidei Mad. (Nat. « 
Gal.), 187; R and Perugmo paint 
in Ban Severo (the Perugian coun- 
try), 188; paints for the nuns of 
SanV Antonio of Padua, 189 ; re- 
ceives a commission to paint an 
Entombment for Atalanta BsgU- 
oni, paints the Doni portraits(Pitci), 
140 ; paints for D. Canigiani : stu- 
dies Masaccio and becomes a mend 
of Fra Bartolommeo, 141 ; com- 
pletes the Entombment (Boighese 
OolL), 142 ; paints for the Dei (Mad. 



del Baldaochmo), Belle Jaxdini^TO 
(Louvre), 143 ; is called to Boilie, 
144 ; he paints School of Athena in 
the Camera della Segnatora (expla- 
nation of the frMooes), 146 ; spans 
Soddoma*s work, the allegorical 
ronnda 150* angle and eeiling fitea- 
ooes, 151 ; the Parnassus, 152; pos- 
sible portrait of Raphael by S. del 
Piombo, 154 ; the Disputk, 155 ; he 
paints Justinian giving the Roman 
Code to l^bonian and the Decre- 
tals, 158; paints Julius H., 160; 
sees the Sistine vault, 161 ; the 
Isaiah in Sant* Agostino, Rome 
(replica), 162; paints the Galatea in 
the Famesina for Chigi, 168 ; paints 
the Prophets and Sibyls in 8. M. 
deUa Pace, 168 ; paints a i»ctnre for 
the Ara Coeli, 164 ; paints the Mir- 
acle of Boliena, 165; paints the 
Liberation of St Peter, 168 ; paints 
the Expulsion of Heliodorus, 170; 
dependence on work of pupils, 
ITl ; the vaulting fresooes of the 
Camera d* EUodoro, 173: Julius dies 
and is succeeded by Leo X. ; R. 
paints the Attila, 178; paints the 
Mad. del Peace (Prado); punts a 
picture for Leonello da (>i^i, 175; 
paints the St Cecilia for IVioci 
(Acad., Bologna), 176 ; passage from 
life of 6. da Udine, 176-77 ; paints 
the Esekiel for Brcolani (Rtti) ; 
paints a Nativity for Canossa (La 
Ferla, Madrid). 178 ; paints portrait 
of Bindo Altoviti, also the Mad. deU' 
Impannata (Pitti), 180; patntapw- 
traitof Leo. X. (Pitti), 180; punts 
portraits of Medicean Dukes; R.'8 
palace 181 ; relations with Dlkrer, 
182 ; Il.*s works engraved by Marco 
Antonio, 188 ; works at La iffagiiar^^ ; 
picture owned by Botti, 184 ; R.'s 
mistress painted by J\ Baviera, 184 ; 
RaphaePs works engraved by II Ba- 
viera^ Marco of Ravenna andUgo da 
Carpi, 185 ; paints the Christ bearing 
the Cross (Madrid), 186 ; muHinlicity 
of oommiasions ; paints the Fire in 
the Borgo, 188 ; pupils largely ex- 
ecute later works, 1 89 : paints the 
Battle of Ostia ; paints Leo X., Kb- 
biena and Giulio de* Medici in thia 
fresco, 190; the Coronation of 
Charlemagpe and its portiaita, 191 ; 
consideration of the Stanse, 191 ; R. 
spares Perugino*s ceUing, 192; the 
LojB^e, 193; designs paiaoea, 197; 
painta the Sistine Madonna (Dres- 
den) ; architectural works, 196 ; 
paints the St Michael, Louvre, and 
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ether workf for the King of Frmce, 
100: probable lonmey to Florance 
to oiecau the building of Han Lo- 
renao, 100 ; patnta Beatrioe of Fer- 
zanK 200; Cfhi^ orders the Fame- 
■ina freeooee, *Ml ; R. siTes deaigns 
for CSiigi^s stable and chapel in 
& Maria del Popolo, 204 ; designs 
Ghigi's tomb (the Jonah), 906 ; the 
Battle of Oonstantine, 206 ; the tap- 
estries ocdered by Leo, 206 ; paints 
the Transfiguration (Vatican), 810; 
criticism on R. as a painter, 213; 
infinenoe of Michelangelo, Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, 314-17; intimacy with 
Bibbiena, 320 ; death, 221 ; funeral 
and burial, 223; heirs and execu- 
tors, 823; eulogy on R, 22S: pa- 
mh, 325; epitaph written by Bemoo, 
x26; Gastiglione writes Tcrses on the 
death of R., 227; R's misoellan- 
eous worb, 227; architectural and 
archsBologioal work, 238-20 ; critical 
remarks, 289-38 ; studies in the 
Brancacoi Chapel, i. 241 ; supersedes 
P. dell a f^ncesoa^s work in the 
Stanse, il 33; R in Siena, 208; 
sends St. Cecilia to the care of Fran- 
da in Bolo^a, 813 ; paints in the 
Famesina, lii 403; bad building 
rectified by Antonio da San Gallo, 
iy. 7 ; makes design for the facade 
of S. Lorenzo, 110; his death ends 
Titian*s project of a visit to Rome, 

2ra 

Raflaello da Monte Lupo executes Del 
Ssrto's monument, iu. 209. 

Reame, Mino del (probably Plaolo Ro- 
mano), \L 187. 

Rettori, Assuero, Soddoma paints for, 
iiL876. 

Riario, Rafiaello, builds the Ganoelleria 
Palace, Rome, iii 44; painted by 
Raphael i* the Miracle of Bolsena, 
l(i6; Peruzzi paints for, 401. 

Riario, Card., patron of Melooo da 
Forh, il lli 

Ribi, Bia|^lione, of Perugia, patnm of 
Mino, li. 141. 

Ricoi, the, their auarrel about the ea» 
cutcheon S. M. Novella, ii 175-77. 

Ricoio, pupil of Soddoma, iii. 870. 

Ricciazeili, D., makes relief portndt 
of Michelangelo, iv. 103; sent aa 
representatiTe of Michelangelo to the 
oonunissioners of S. Pietro, 109. 

Bidolfi, Cardinal, patron and friend of 
Miohelaiuelo. it. 197, 206, 206; 
patron ofj. Sansovino, 811. 

Ridolfi, Lorenxo, painted by Maaaoeio, 

i. aS. 

Bidolf o, M. di, soulptor, !▼. 837. 



Ripa, Ascanio della (Oondivi), refer- 
ences to his book, iv. 40 ; pupil of 
Michelangelo, 200. 

Robusti. Jaoopo, see Tintoretta 

Robbia, Andrea delta, 171 ; at Areaso, 
172 ; the younger members of the 
Robbia family, 172; A.*8 works at 
Alvemia, 173; the Logi^ia of 8. 
Paolo, Florence, 173 ; LoKgia of the 
Innocenti, 173; death, 173; A. tells 
Vasari how he helped carry Dona- 
tello to his graye, 178; burial of 
Luca and of Andrea, 174 ; the sons 
of A., 174; work by the younger 
Robbia for Leo X. ; decline of the 
art of the Hobbia ; mentioned, 176. 

Robbia, Gioyanni, i. 172. 

Robbia, Girolamo, i 172, 174-75. 

Robbia, Luca della (Luca di Simone 
di Marco della Robbia), L 160 ; birth 
and education ; apprenticeship. 160 ; 
perseyerance, 161 ; Luca^s journey 
to Rimini (?), 161 ; the leUefs on the 
Campanile of S. M. del Fiore, 161 
-62; the Cantoria or singing gal- 
lenr for 8. M. del Ficore (Opera 
del Duomo), 162; Donatdlo^s and 
Luca*8 Cantoris compared, 1()8 ; the 
bronxe door for the sacristy of S. li. 
del Fiore, 164-65 ; L. takes up terra 
invetricUa, because marble is costly 
and hard to work, 165 ; reliefs aboye 
the sacristy doors, S. M del Fiore, 
166 and note; Luoa adds color to 
his reUefs, 167; executes the ** stu- 
dio ** of Piero di Cosimo de* Medid^ 
167 ; Luca's work popular, 168 ; Ot- 
tayiano and Agostmo da Duocio 
mistaken for brothers of. 168 ; work 
at S. Miniato al Monte in the Por- 
togallo Chapel of S. Jacopo, 168; 
lunettes oyer doors of S. Piero Bu- 
onconsiglio, and S. Piero Maggiore, 
1 60 ; work in Paul Chapel. S. (Jrooe, 
100; work in Naples, 160; applies 
colored glases to flat surfaces ; me- 
dallion of Or San Michele, 160: 
tomb of Federij^hi now in S. Fr. di 
Paolo, 170 ; ** pictures " on fiat sur- 
face, 170; death, 170; Agostino di 
Duocio, comrade of. 171, note ; Luca 
the younger, 171 ; the facade of S. 
Bonardino in Perugia, 171. 

Robbia, Luca della (the younger), de- 
signs the payement of the Loggie of 
the Vatican, iii 196. 

Romano, Giuiio, admires Correggio*s 
work, ill 25 ; paints in the Loggie 
of the Vatican, 105 ; executor of 
Raphael 222 ; Raphael^s heir, 281 ; 
paints subjects below the fresoow 
of Titian at Mantua, It. 87a 
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Bontini, Baooio, earea Miohfllangelo, 
!▼. 140. 

BoBsa, wife of the Ormnd Tork, her 
portrait by Tttiaii, It. S96. 

Bo Mol li, O., Fra Bartolommeo studies 
ander, iii. 61 ; paints in the Annun- 
Data, 241. 

BoBsellino, Antonio (Antonio di Do- 
menioo Gambarelli), and RosaeUino 
(Bernardo di Bernardo Somenioo 
Gambarelli), ii. 114; birth and 
family, 114; A. called of the Pro- 
oonaolate, 115; designs fountain 
in PaL MedioL and Nori monument 
in S. M. del Fiore, 115; makes the 
Portoffallotomb, S. Miniato, 115-17: 
Michelangelo praises A.*s moe ox 
style, 117; his S. Sebastian, EmpoU, 
117; A. dies, 118; B. executes the 
Bmni tomb, S. Orooe, 118 : R as 
architect (perhaps designed Buoellai 
PaL), 119; B/s Tarions buildings, 
120; R's patron, Nicholas V., his 
magnificent projects, 121--28: re- 
marks, 124 ; A. compared to Dona- 
teQo, the refinement of the former, 
125. 

Rosso studies in the Braaoaoci ChapeL 
1242. 

RoTere, Dom. della, patron of Pintn- 
riochio, a M. del Popolo, ii. 208. 

RoTere, Guidobaido IL deUa. Duke of 
Urbino, his portrait by Titian, It. 
281. See Guidobaido. 

Rorere, Cardinal della, see Julius IL 

RoTCSzano, Bernardino da, works in the 
Badia, Florence, iii. w; oarrea a 
chimney-piece, iy. 310. 

Racellai, (>ioy. di Paolo, patron of 
Alberti, builds facade of S. M. No- 
yella^ il 55. 

RuBtici, G. F., his statues oyer door of 
a Gioyanni, ii. 406. 

Saocone, P., patron of Giotto, i. 69. 

Sale, Pietro, pupil of Sansoyino, iy.328. 

Salatati, Bishop, tomb at Fiesde, by 
Mino, a 140. 

Balyiati, Cardinal, rebuked by Michel- 
angelo, iy. 828. 

Salyiati, Fr., paints in PsL Veoohio, 
il. 227^ completes a del Piombo^s 
altar-piece, iii 825^ 

Salyiati, G., competes with 'Rntorotto, 
iii. 891. 

Salyiati, J., presents Sanaoyinoto Leo 

X., iy. sia 

Salyiati, L., iii 97. 

Sandro, Benono di Less di, see Goi- 

soli 
San Friaao, T. da, painter, iy. 244. 
Si^alletti, G., Pope^a trcasuier, iy. 



San GalU), Antonio da ( Anf'-onio di B. d* 
Antonio Coriolani), preamble, birth, 
follows his undes to Rome, is em- 
ployed by them, iy. 2 ; assists Bra- 
mante, work for Famese, works on 
a M. di Loreto, builds palaces and 
the fortress of Capramolfk 4 ; builds 
chapel in a Jaoopo degli Spagnuoli, 
5 ; builds seyecal palaoes, M ; ap- 
pointed an architect of St. Peier s, 
o; fortifies Ciyita Veochia, rectifies 
Raphael's bad building, builds foun- 
dations for Ch. 01 Florentines, 
Rome, 8 ; restores fortress of Monte 
Fiascone, builds temples in island of 
Biaentina, 9 ; works at Vatican and 
Old Mint, fortifies Parma and Pia- 
cenza, 12 ; works at Loreto, 18-15 ; 
fortifies Anoona, 15 ; builds fortress 
at Florence, superintends worki at 
Loreto, 16 ; prepares plans for Cas- 
tro, 17-19 ; builds triumphal arches, 
18 ; builds the Pauline Chapel (Vat- 
ican), fortifies Perufjia ana AscoU, 
20 ; appointed Supenutendent of St 
Petersw 23 ; makea an outlet for the 
Lake ox Marmora, sickens and dies, 
24: oompetition for the Famese 
Palace. 25; anecdote of Melighino, 
26 ; A. s body brought to Rome, in- 
terred in Sl Peter^s, 28; remarks, 
29 ; spiral staircase by, i 29 ; works 
on St. Peter% iii 53 ; makea design 
for facade of San Lorenzo, iy. 110 ; 
consulted regarding fortificationa, 
iy. 148. 

San Gallo, Giuliano and Antonio da 
(G. and A. Giamberti). Francesco 
oi Paolo Giamberti and nis sons, iii 
96; Giuliano studies wood-oarying, 
96; fortifies Castellina, 96; works 
on Monastery of Cestello, 97 ; builds 
Poggio-a-Cajano for Lorenzo de* 
Medici ; buuds a house, furnishes 
desii^ for works in Naplea, 98; 
fortifiea Ostia for Julius IL, 99; 
with A. works for Duke of Calabria, 
goes to Naples, obtains antiquities 
ror Lorenzo de' Medici, 99; retnms 
to Florence, builds the San Grailo 
Conyent, obtains name "da San 
GaUo,*' 100 ; work on San Spirito, 
Florence, builda Grondi Palace, 101 ; 
builds JPoggio Imperiale, goea to 
Milan, 102 ; Leonardo da Vinci con- 
sults with ; returns to Florence ; A« 
abandons wood-carying for archi- 
tecture, Lorenzo de* Medici dies, G. 
goes to Prato, 104 ; builds the Ma- 
donna delle Caroere and continues 
the works of Giuliano da Maiano at 
Loreto, 104; goea to Rome, res t o r ea 
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Bw H KaggiorBf makeB designs for 
Palaoe of S. Pietro in ViDOoTi, 105 ; 
A. restores tomb of Hadrian (Castle 
of St. Angeio), 105 ; builds Ciyita 
Oastellana ; G. builds the Palace at 
Savona, he goes to Rome, the Pope 
sends G.*s plan of a palace to tne 
King of France, 100 ; G.'s travels in 
8. J^Tance, 106; taken prisoner, 107; 
A. designs fortress of Montefiasoone, 
relations with Jolins, works at Pog- 
gio Imperiale continued ; becomes 
superintendent of the fortifications 
of the Florentine state, 106; G. as- 
sists in discussion concerning tomb 
of Pope Julius the new St. Peter's 
decided on ; Bramante arrives in 
Rome and becomes architect of 
St. Peter's; quarrels, 110; leaves, 
goes to Florence, returns to Rome, 
travels with and conducts works for 
the Pope, 110; honorably dis- 
missed by Pope and goes to Florence, 
helps besiege Pisa, 112; executes 
works there for Soderini, summoned 
to Rome, made chief architect of 
8t Peter's, 113 ; Raphael and Fia 
Giocondo associated with him, old 
age and death, plans for S. Lorenzo, 
114 ; Mnt to inspect the Sistine vault, 
iw. 87 ; takes J. Sansovino to Rome, 
807: G.'s son, Francesco, and his 
works. 115; A. makes designs fur 
oitadel of Leghorn, builds San Biagio 
fnori Montepulciano, 115; other 
works at Montepulciano, 116; pre- 
pares models for works in Florence, 
Arezzo, and Cortona, 116; helps 
fortify Florence, and moves Bandi- 
nelli's statue, 116 ; fondness for m- 
rionlture, dies, buried in S. M. No- 
Telia, 117 ; the brothers' contriba- 
tion to architecture, 117; Antonio 
da San Crallo, the younger, 117 ; re- 
marks, 118. 

BaaGallo, Francesco, works at Loreto, 
iv. 16. 

San Gallo, Aristotile da, goes to 
Rome to assist Michehmgelo, iv. 

San Giorffio, Cardinal di, Michelangelo 
works for, iv. 52L 

Sansovino, Andrea, works in Lucca, 
ii. 2S2 ; works on the Santa Casa at 
Loreto, iiL 50 ; works at Loreto, !▼. 
16 ; makes design for faqade Ssn 
LorensOj 110 ; master of Jaoopo San- 
sovino, IT. 806. 

EUmsovino, Aurora, daughter of Ja- 
oopo, iv. 830. 

Sansovino, Francesco, son of Jaoopo, 
iv. 88a 



Sansovino, II (Jaoopo Tatti), !▼. 80i ; 
family, 804 ; birth, mother, school- 
ing; apprenticed to Andrea Con- 
tucci, 306; facility in work; early 
works in Florence, 306: models for 
wooden statues in S. opirito, 807; 
goes to Rome with G. da San Gallo ; 
copies in the Belvedere, copies the 
Labc6on, 307; befriended by Bra- 
mante ; lodges with Card. San Clem- 
ente (della Rovero); models a Dc 
scent from the Cross in wax. 808; 
works for Julius IL, 308 j is ill and 
goes to Florence, 309 ; wms a com- 
petition ; models the 8. Jacopo (Dn- 
omo of Florence), 30U ; minor works 
in Florence, 310-11 ; models the 
Bacchus (Bargello), 311 ; his model 
Pippo del Fabbro, 311 ; S. takes part 
in the decoration of the city — ^builds 
trimnphaf arch, colossal horse, etc., 
812-13 ; design for facade of 8 Lo- 
renzo, 313-14 ; quarrel with Michel- 
angelo; Madonna in 8. Agostino, 
Rome, 814 J a second 8. Jaoopo; 
Tarioos architectural works, 815 ; de- 
sign for 8. Giovanni del Fiorentini 
approved by Leo, 315-16 ; injured by 
a sail, goes again to Florence, 316 ; 
tombs of CardinaLi of Agen and Ar- 
ragon, 816-17 ; sack of Rome ; goes 
to Venice, 317 ; restores the cupola of 
B. Marco, 317-18 ; appointed to high 
architectural office; improves the 
Piazza of 8. Marco and the revenues 
of the sUte, 818-19 ; builds the 
Library of 8. Marco, 319-20; the 
palazzi Delfino, Moro, and Garsoni ; 
the Comaro Palace, 321 ; builds the 
Church of 8. F. della Vigna ; com- 
mences the Scuola della Miscrioor- 
dia, 821 ; builds the Loggetta — ^the 
Zecca, 822; fa^e of 8. (•iuliano, 
the Veniero tomb : repairn the Tie- 
polo Palace. 323; constructs the 
Chapel of the Santo, Padua. 324; 
the statues of the Giant's Staircase / 
the statue of Hercules ; the bronze 
reliefs of 8. Marco, 324 ; the sacristy 
doors ; statue of Madonna at the Ar- 
senal; deidgns. 326; esteemed by 
the Venetian nobles; personal j»- 
peaiance and great strength, 820; 
character and virtues. 827-28; pu- 
pils, 828 ; love of Venice and deter- 
mination to remain there; reflec- 
tions concerning his art, 829: death, 
fsmily, 330; statue, epitaph, and 
funeral, 831-82; remarn, 882; 
forms an intimacy with Del Sarto, 
iiL 240; arranges a f<HitVal. 258; 
makes designs for Church of the 
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FknmitiiMii, Bivme, !▼. 8 ; makes de- 

■ign for fn^Mfi of 8. Lorenso, Flor- 
ence, 110; aa intimate of Titian, 
273. 
Sanaovino, Jaoopo, the yonnger, !▼. 

}m. 

Santa Grooe» Card., friend of Miefael- 
an^elOf It. 205. 

Aanzio, see Raphael 

Sarto, Andrea del (Andrea d* A|{nolo), 
preamble, birth of Andrea, ednoa- 
tion, iii. 235 ; A. studies Leanaxdo*B 
and Miohelaogelo^s oartoon ; meets 
Franoiftbigio, 236; liyes and works 
with F. on piotores for the Gti. of 
the Semtes, 287 ; A. paints in the 
Cbiostro dello Scalso. 288; painte 
a Magdalen, 240; inoDced to paint 
frescoes in the Aunuuiata, 941- 
45 ; paints the Last Sapper in San 
Salvi, 215: reoeiTes a commission 
from Baccic d* Agnolo to paint an 
Anuonciation, 246; oontinaes the 
works at the Annunnata, 247 ; paints 
many panel pictnzes, 249-60; his 
wife, her character : 251 ; paints the 
Mad. of the Harpies (Uffisi), 252; 
assists at a festival, 258 ; continnes 
his work at the Soalzo, 254, 278 ; cop- 
ies D.irer, paints Bandinelli*s por- 
trait, 255 ; Andrea's workengrsTed, 
receives commissions from the King 
of France, 257 ; arranges spectacles, 
257 ; pictures sent to France walks 
for JJorgherini, 259; O. B. dellA 
Palla triea to remove Del Sartors 
work, 260; paints a head of Christ, 
261 ; the Disputa (Pitti). 262; sends 
pictures to the King of Franoe, 263 ; 
goes to Franoe and paints pictures 
zor the King, 264; wife of, writes 
him to return, leaves France, 266 ; 
builds a house, 266 ; stocy uf his em- 
bcEzlement, 267; story questioned, 
267-69; ezeevAsis works in Flor- 
ence, 270; paints an Assumption 
for Fanoiatiohi (Pitti), 271 ; paints 
at Po^[gio-a4)ai«i»o, 273; paints 
easel pictures at MugeUOi 276-77; 
returns to Florence^ 27$; copies 
' Raphaers portrait ef Pope Iieo, 
281 ; paints works now m tli« Cathe- 
dral of Pisa, 283 ; paints the MadowiA 
del Saoco, 284 : completes the Sealio 
frescoes (Acaa., Fior.), ^5; oom- 
pletes the Cenaoolo, San SalTi. 287 ; 
paints portrait uf himself (Uffizi), 
2tS8; paints an AssumptionlPitti), 
-^9 ; asked by <;. B. della Palla to 
return to France ; paints the Sacri- 
fice of Abraham, 290 ; paints Mad. 
for OtteTiaoode* Medioi(PiUi), 292 ; 



paints Effigies of Traitors, 986: 
Siege of Florenoe ends, 294 ; deatiiof 
A., 294 ; he is buried in the Annim- 
siata, 295 ; Vasari*s critical estimate 
of A., 296-97; drawings owned by 
Vasui, 297; pupils, 298; portnite 
of himself, SHftf; critical appreei*- 
tion of A., 299^^02 ; studies in the 
Brancacci Chapel, i 242 ; helps pre- 
pare the recMyUKHi lor Leo X., iv. 
312-13. 

Sassettiii 169. 

Savini, Bneaa, Soddoma paints fbc, iii 
376. 

Savonarola, and the bonfire of Van- 
ities, iii 65 ; influence en Botticelli, 
ii. 216. 

Saxony, Duke of^ portrait by Titian, 
iv. 2b9. 

Scala, Cane deUa, patron of Giotto. 
L64. 

Scala, G., A. del Sarto painU for, 
lit 285. 

Scaramueoia, Gypsy, drawn by Leo- 
nardo, IL 382. 

Soarpaccia, Vittore (Vittore Carpao- 
oio), ii 845 ; meagre notice by vft- 
sari ; birth, paints the scenes from 
the Life of & Ursul* (Acad., 
Yen.), 344 ; work (destroyed) for & 
Ambrogio, Milan ; story of the Mar- 
tyrs (Acad., Yen.), 346 ; great altar- 
piece of S. lobbe ( Aoad.. Yen.), 847 ; 
series at 8. Giorgio d^gli Schiavoni 
and 8. St^hen (now in the Louvre), 
BerUn. and Milan, 848; farothen, 
Cimaof Conegliano, 349; Cazpao- 
cio*s style, 860. 

Schiavo imitates MasoliDO, i 285. 

Scierbelloni, G., examines oonstrtto- 
tion of St. Peter's, iv. 200. 

Soiorini, L.. sculptor, iT. 234. 

Soolari, Filippo Spano degli (Pip|K> 
Spano), his portrait by Castagno^ iL 
91. 

Segni, Ant.^ Leonardo paints a Nep- 
tune for, u. 380. 

Segni, Fabio, owned Bottioeni's Oal- 
umnia, iL 22?, 380. 

Sergardi^ F.. Peruzzi paints for, iii 408. 
Del Piombo paints for, 826. 

Serlio inherits Penuri*s artistio ef- 
fects, iii. 414. 

Sesto, Cesare da, helps Peraia, iii 401. 

Se«to, J., of Piombino, Soddoma 
paints for, uL 366. 

Scttignano, Ant di Giorgio dai, archi- 
tect of Convent (deatroyed) of the 
Gesnati, ii 821. 

Settignano, Deeiderio of (Desiderio 
di Bartolommeo di Fiancesco), ii 
120; preamble, 126; imitates Do- 
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Bfttello; w f e c to e M and ddiokoy of 
Desiderio's stylab 127 ; worln on pod- 
estel of DoDato^s David ; the little 
Christ of S. Lorenzo, 1*2^ ; oon- 
founded with B. RoMollino. 128; 
Vixgin for the Murate, 128 ; nunons 
tomb of Martnppini, S. Giooe, 129; 
the tondo above tbe tomb, 190 ; tomb 
of (Gregono) Manappini, 180 ; diet, 
ISO ; epigram apon, 181 ; leaves a 
figure of the Magdalen, which was 
finished by Benedetto, 181 ; style, 
181. 
Bforza, Fianoesoo, Duke of Milan, 

g'ves a oalace to Cosimo de* Medioi, 
. 17 ; arawing for equestrian statue 
of, by A. del FoUajuolo. il 202. 

Bforza, Giov. Galeazzo, of Milan, dies, 
il882. 

Sf orza, Lndovioo, ohosen Doka of Mil- 
an, ii. 882. 

Bforza, his portrait by Titian, iv. 280. 

Bigismund II, painted by Masaocio, 
T235. 

Bignorelli, Luoa (Luoa d* Bgidio di 
Lnoa di Ventura), ii. 8.51 ; shows the 
true mode of depicting the nude, 
851 ; pupil of Delia Fianoesoa, at 
▲reczo, guest of Lazzaro Vasari* 
work in Axezzo, 852; Virgin and 
Baints for Perugia; Circumcision, 
Volterra (London) ; S. Sebastian at 
C. da CasteUo, 854 ; Dead Christ, the 
Last Sacrament, and Assumption, 
all in Cortona, $55; works at Gas- 
tijsUone d* Arezzo, 856 ; pmels for 
Biena in S. Agostino (Berlin) ; the 
School of Pan (Berlin); Mad. of 
Castello (Uffizi), 856; Holy Family 
for Guelphic Connoil (UflSzi), 857; 
frescoes at M. Oliveto near Siena, 
works at Montepulciano and Foiano» 
858 ; great frescoes of Orvieto, Last 
Judgment, etc., 858-61 ; praised by 
Michelangelo; portraits m the Or- 
vieto frescoes, 861 ; paints the por- 
trait of his dead son nude, 861 ; fres- 
coes of the Sistine Chapel, 862; 
picture of, carried on the shoulders 
of monks; meets Vasari his kins- 
man, 368 ; dies while painting near 
Cortona, 366 ; his character (re- 
marks), 865 ; second part of Vasari^s 
Lives oloaes, 806 ; works finished b^ 
Soddoma at Monte Oliveto, ilL 
&59. 

Simone, Andrea di R ^t*^ Castagno. 

Simone, Fr. di, pupil of venocohio, iL 
250. 

Sinistri (Venetian gentlemen), por- 
trait by^Titian, iv. 289. 

Sixtoa Iv., portrait by GobeoIi, iL 



HO ; mnnmiMmt 1^ A. del PoUa)ii»* 
lo, 201 ; patron of BottioeUi in the 
Biatine Cnapei, 214 ; patron of Ver- 
rocchio, 289; invites Perugino to 
Bome, 829 ; portrait b^ Perugino in 
Sistine Chapel, 8^^; uvitesSi(puH 
lelli to Rome (the Sistine frescoes), 
862 ; portntit by Titian, iv. 281. 

Boddoma, see Giovannantonio. 

Boderini, Piero, pays Leonardo a 
salary, ii. 400 ; gives Fra Bartolom- 
meo a oommissioa, iii. 81 ; sends G« 
da San Gallo to besiege Piia, iii. 112 ; 
leaves Florenoe, criticises the David, 
iv. 50; orders a bronze David, 60; 
prevails on Michelangelo to go to 
Bologna, 77; excuses Michelangelo 
to Julius and is rebuffed, 79. 

Boderini, Tom., his portrait in the 
Carmine, IL 279. 

Boliman, Sultan, portrait by Titian, 
iv. 296. 

Bcttica, Fr., lawyer, portrait by Titian, 
iv. 295. 

Sptnello, Parri di. Madonna framed 
by A. Robbia, i. 172. 

Squarcione, maatcr of Mantegna, iL 
257 ; portrait b^ Mantegna, 35L 

Stampa, Massiminiano, portrait ofL 
by Titian, iv. 289. 

Stamina, G. della, Masolino leans 
from, L 228. 

Btrada, punter, iv. 241. 

Btroszi, Filippo (the elder), tomb by 
Benedetto, 8. M. Novella, bnat 
(Louvre and second bust in Beriin), 
u. 227 ; model for palaoe of, ay 
Benedetto, 28a 

Btrozzi, Filippo (the younger), bnyi 
the Palazzo Leoni« iv. 815. 

Btrozsi, Q. B., lines on Leonardo, iL 
40& 

Btrozsi. M., baa frapmenta of Miohel- 
angelo^s cartoon, iv. 67. 

Btrozzi, Palla. iL 170; portrait by 
Mantegna, 261. 

Btroszi, R., receives Michelangelo** 
" Captives,'' iv. 73, 214. 

Btroszi, 2ianobi, pupil of Angelioo, iL 
46L 

Sylviua, .Aneas, see Piua IL 



Tadda, F., oliiaela a head in porphy- 

ly iv. idSi 
TadcULTaddeo, Raphael painte foe, 

iiL 185 ; MioheUngelo worka for, iv. 

61. 
TMideo Gaddi, see Geddi. 
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Tuteooee, Bishop Aliotti, lo luuned 

br MiohelMigelo. !▼. I661. 
Tarlati, Bishop Gnido, his tomb, i 



Tartaglis, A., his monnment, ii S50l 

Tssao works in Lsurentisa Library, 
iv. 183. 

T&tti, Jacopo, see SansoTino. 

Tedeaco, J. del Ghirlandajo, ii. 190. 

Terranuoya, Count of, patron of Ben- 
edetto, il 228. 

Tintoretto (Jaoopo Bobnsti), fsmily 
and education, iii. 883-88 : early 
work, 884 ; paints in the Hall of the 
Great Counoil, 885 ; paints in San 
Rocco and the Orto« 887 ; paints in 
Santa Maria Zobenigo, San lobbe, 
San Felice, 889 ; paints in Soqc^ of 
San Maroo (Miracle of St. Mark), 
890; method of obtaininff commis- 
sions, paints the Graoinxion and 
other pictures for the Souola of San 
Rocca, 891-93; the Paradise, Dncal 
Palace, 894 ; remarks, 895. 

Titi. Santi, painter, iv. 241. 

Titian of Cadore (Tiziano Veoelli), iv. 
255 ; birth, 257 ; schooling ; placed 
with Bellini; Giorgione^s manner, 
358; reflections upon preliminary 
sketches, composition, etc. ; aban- 
dons Bellini*B manner and adopts 
Giorgione*s ; portrait of a Barbango 
resembles a Giorgione, 259; the 
frescoes of the Fondfaoo de* Tedeschi, 
259-60; frescoes in the Meroeria, 
360 ; paints a Flight into Egypt ; 

g»rtxait of G. Danna, an JBcce 
omo, and other works, 861 ; Toblt 
in S. Marziliano; surpasses Gior- 

S'one in the frescoes of the Fondaco, 
13; wood-engraving of the Tri- 
umph of Faith, 262-68 ; paints in 
Vioensa, 263 ; £ib^ade (?) of the Gri- 
mani Psiace in Venice ; the frescoes 
of the Scuola, Padna ; the San 
Marco (S. M. della Salute), 264 ; fin- 
ishes a work of Bellini, receives a 
Senseria or office in the Fondaco. 
265 ; finishes the Bacchanal painted 
for Alfonso d' Este by Bellini. 266 ; 
paints other pictures for Alfonso, 
molnding the Tribute Money and 
portraits of the Duke and Laura 
(Dianti|, 267-68 ; celebrated by Ari- 
osto ; picture of, for G. da Castel- 
bolognese, 369; great Assumption 
of the Frari (Belle Arti). 270; Ma- 
donna of Ck Pesaro, 270-71 ; San 
Niocolo, 271 ; Christ in S. Boooo, a 
famous votive picture | portrait of 
Bembo ; project of a visit to Rome 
defetttod by death of Raphael, 873; 



81 John painted for B. M. Mag- 
ffiore ; portraits of Grimani, Loi«- 
asnix and Francis L ; portrait of 
the Doges— A. Gritti, P. Lando, F. 
Donate, M. Treviaano, and Venieio ; 
friends, Aretino and Saneovino, 278 ; 
Murder of St. Peter Martyr; the 
route of Chiaradadda (Battle of Ck- 
dore), 274 ; Christ and Cleophas 
(Louvre) ; the Presentation at the 
Temple, 275 ; St. Jerome painted fon. 
& Faustino (a Fantino y) ; the pur- 
trait of Charles V . at Bologna, lS76 ; 
work in S. G. Elemosinario, 277; 
altar-piece given to Charles V., 278 ; 
paints another portrait of the Bm- 

Seror ; portraits of IppoUto de* Me- 
id of Aretino, Alfonso Davalos. 
278; ^oes to Mantua; portraits of 
Fedengo and Cardinal Gonsaga; 
the frescoes of the Twelve CsBsars; 
paints in Cadore, 379 ; portraits of 
Paul UL, 279-80; of S. M. delU 
Rovere, Duke of Urbino ; the Venus 
(of thetJffizi) ; a Magdalen, 280 ; por- 
traits of Charles V., Frands L, Duke 
Guidobaldo IL, Suctus IV., Julius 
II., Paul III., Cardinal of Lorraine, 
and Soliman, all in the Guardaioba 
of Duke Cosimo ; repaints picture 
of the Descent of the Holy Smrit 
which had become damaged, s81 ; 
the altar-pieoe of Brescia ; the As- 
sumption in Verona (Dnomo) ; intro- 
duces custom of psintins full-length 
portraits; portraits of Mendosa^ 
Aretino, the Cardinal of Trent, and 
that of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, 
painted from a oast, 283 ; visited by 
Vasari in Venice ; ceiling paintings, 
now in S. M della Salute ; portndt 
of himself, 288 ; in Rome, 884 ; the 
Famese portraits ; the half-length 
Ecoe Homo ; the Dans, 285 ; pnused 
and criticised by Michelangelo, 2bti; 
T. in Florence, '886; again in Ven- 
ice ; the Allocution for Del Vasto ; 
Annunciation for S. M Nnova, 
Cenacolo for SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Transfiguration for S. Sslvadore; 
honored by Charles V., 887; por- 
traits of princes, etc., piunted at 
Augsburg and afterward, 289 ; Trin- 
ity painted for Charles V., Prome- 
theus. Tantalus, Venus and Adonis, 
Andromeda, Actseon and Buropa, 
890-91; broader manner, 291-t»; 
Adoration of the Magi; Christ 
mocked: Christ sooorrod; Christ 
crucifiea; the M a r ty rdom of Si 
Lawrence, 292 ; & Niocolo in Church 
of S. Sebastian ; another Mary Mag- 
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daliii, 203 ; ▼arioni portniita, Bern- 




on, sod ; OeJm and St. Lawrenoe for 
the King of Spain, 296 ; works for 
tho Breaoian town-hall, 297 ; yariooa 
other worka. 307-98; oharaoteristioa, 
eta ; Tuited by Vaeari, 29H ; plot- 
nres for Verdezotti, 290 ; T.*s en- 
oouragement of the art of moaaio, 
800; dies, 801; general remarks, 
801^; celebrated by DeUa Casa's 
lines, ii. 164; pnpil of Giorsione, 
iii 12; is oondooted aboot Rome 
b7 Vasari, 402. 

Tisiano of Padna, pnpQ of Sansonno, 
iv. 328. 

Tisiano Veoelli or VeoelUo, see Titian 
of Cadore: 

Toledo, Loigi dai, owns works of J. 
Sansorino, iv. 811. 

Tolomei, C, friend of Michelangelo, 
iT. 206. 

Topolino, aneodote of, iv. 220. 

Tomabuoni, Fr, ii 174; patron of 
Verroochio, 289. 

Tornabnoni, Laoresia, portrait of, by 
Botticelli, ii 220. 

Torrigiano, encounter with Michel- 
angelo, IT. 47. 

Toto della Nnnziata studies in the 
Brancacoi Chapel, i 242. 

Trent, Cardinal of, his portrait by 
Titian, iv. 282. 

Trevisano, Cammillo, Veronese paints 
for, iii 347. 

TreTisano, Doge M., his portrait by 
Titian, iv. 278. 

Tribolo, N.. receives commission for 
statues, ly. 181; tries to induce 
Miohelanffelo to go to Florence, 170 ; 
pupil of sansovino, 828. 

Traia, Bishop of, Raphael builds pal- 
ace for, iii 197. 

Tnrini, G., Leonardo paints for, ii 
402. 

Turin!, G., of SienSb sflyersmith, pn- 
pil of A. del Pollajuolo, ii 196. 

Tuscany, Ugo of, tomb in Badialqr 
Mino, li lo9. 



U 



gcn- 



Ubaldini, GioT. d* Axso, 
oral, i. 150. 

Ubaldini, U., iy. 107. 

Ubertini, Bishop of Cortona, i 96. 

Uooello, Paolo (Paolo di Dono), i 
177 ; birth, apprenticeship^ 177 ; his 
dry, hard manner, 178; incessant 



study of perspectiya 178-70 ; vaii- 
oas frescoes, 180; nescoes at B. 
Miniato, 181 * anecdote of, and the 
monks, 181-88 ; his pictures of ani- 
mals and birds; derivation of his 
name, 182; frescoes in the "green 
cloister ** of S. M NoveUa, 182-88 ; 
fancy and invention, 188 ; the Del- 
uge, fresco in the green cloister, 
181; dever tricks of perspective, 
185; the fresco equestrian portrait 
of Hawkwood, 185-86 ; lost frescoes 
described, 187; decorations upon 
furniture, 187; four battle- pieoes 
(still existing in London, the Louvre, 
and the Uffizi), lb8; P. in Padua; 
fanciful pictures by, 188 ; drawings 
in Vasarrs collection, 180; portraits 
of Giotto, Brunellesoo, Manetti, 
Donatello (Lonyre), 180 ; work con- 
demned by Donatello^ 190; death, 
101 ; love of perspective, anecdote 
of, 191 : mentioneo, 191. 

Udine, Giovanni da, seeks the office of 
Piombo, iii 829 ; paints in the Log- 
gie of the Vatican, 198. 

Ugo of Tuscany, founder of Badia, i. 
16. 

Urban IV^ Pope, dies, i 86. 

Urbano, P., works on statue for 
Michelangelo, iv. 116. 

Urbino (Amadore), pupil and servant 
of Michelangelo, iv. 174, 209 ; anec- 
dotes of, 214. 

Ucsano, Niccolo da, painted by M»- 
saccio, i 288. 



Van, P. deL studies in the Brancacoi 
Chapel, i 241. 

Valentino, Duke (Cssar Borgia), A. 
da San Gallo works for, iii. 105. 

Valori, Baocio, Michelangelo makes 
the Apollino for, iv. 128. 

Valori| Bartolommeo, painted by Ma- 
saccio, i 288. 

Vannncchi, see Sarto. 

Vannooi, J., Bishop of Cortona, pa- 
tron of Signorelli, ii. 854. 

Vanucci, Pielaro, see Pemgina 

Varohi, cenedetto, lectures on a son- 
net of Michelangelo, iv. 210: pro- 
nounces Michelangelo's funeral ora- 
tion. 217. 

Vasan, Giorgio, restores the Pftlasso 
Vecchio, i. 21 ; builds Church of St. 
Stephen, Pisa, 28 ; as a child meets 
his nnsmsn, Signorelli, ii 868 ; has 
a portrait of Fugger by Giorgione, 
iii 10 ; pupil of A. del Sarto, iii 298 ; 
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oompeiM for ezeotitioii of Famew 
Palaoe, iv. 25 ; m&kofl defUgns for a 
tomb, 160; yisits ohurohes with 
Miohelangelo ; his Dialogueii; goes 
to Carrara for 11, 161 ; printa hia 
Livea, 168 ; receivea aonnet from 
M., 163; receives letters from M., 
164-65; goes again to Rome, 166; 
returns to Florence, annoanoes to 
H. the birth of bis nephew^s son, 
169 ; builds staircase of I/aurentian 
library, 171 ; a sonnet from M. 
to, 179; goes t(> Rome, model and 
designs of altered ball and painted 
oeiling in Palazzo Vecohio, 193 ; 
Dialogues again, 194 ; works in Flor- 
ence, 194; guards M/s interests, 
202; helps arrange M.*s funeral, 
228 ; paints a oeiling in Venice, 288 ; 
paints in Rome for Card. Famese, 
284 ; acts as cicerone for Titian in 
Bome; with Michelangelo visits 
Titian^s studio, 285 ; yisits Titian 
in Venice, 298. 

Vaato, del, the Allocation painted for, 
iv. 298. 

Veoelli, Orazio, paints in the Hall of 
the Great Council, iii 885 ; portrait 
of Ceciliano, iv. 286. 

Vecelli, Pomponio, benefice of, !▼. 286. 

Vecelli, Tldano, see Titian. 

Veneziano Antonio, paints in Salft 
del Gran Consiglio, Venice, iL 151. 

Veneziano, Domenico^see Cast«gno. 

Veniero. portrait by uHtian, It. 278 ; 
tomb oy Sansovino, 828. 

Ventura, see Signorelli. 

Ventura, Luca d^ Egidio di Luca di, 
see Sign(>rellL 

Verdezotti, G. ft/L. presented to V*- 
sari by Titian, iv. 298. 

Veronese, Paolo (Paolo Caliari), Va- 
tari^s notice of V. meagre, iii 841 ; 
position in the history of art, 840 ; 
Dirth, 341 ; education, 841 ; study 
of sculpture, 841 ; paints at Tiene 
and Fanzolo, 841 ; paints Villa 
Maser frescoes, 842 ; paints a Last 
Supper (Tui^^). 848 ; paints in the 
Dncal Palace of Venice, 844; the 
Jupiter Driving out the Vices 
(Louyre), 844 ; paints in St. Sebas- 
tian, Venice, 845 ; works executed in 
the Ducal Paiaoe, 846 ; as portrait 
painter, 846; paints the Triumph 
of Venice (Ducal Palace), 346; 
paints the Marriage of Cana (Loa- 
Tre), 847 ; the Feast at the House 
of Simon (Louvre), the Feast at the 
House of the Leper (Brera), the 
Feast at the House of Levi (Acad., 
Venioe), 847; the pictorial aspect of 



work of, 848 ; paints in the Bioene 
Library, 848 : painta the Family of 
Darius at the feet of Alexander 
(National Gallery), 849; Martp- 
dom of St George, in Ch. of San 
Giorgio in Braidi^ Venice, 349; 
before the Holy Office, 849 ; Rape 
of EuTopa (Dncal Paiaoe), 350; 
remarks, 851 ; death, 852 ; paints in 
the Hall of the Great Council, 355l 

Verrocchio, Andrea del (Andrea di 
Michele di Francesco Cione), iL 287 ; 
▼aried gifts, 237; studies in the 
Brancacci Chapel, L 241 ; a sUver- 
smith in his youth, 288 ; silverwork 
in Baptister^f 238 ; list oi works done 
by for Medm, 238 ; silver Apostles 
for Vatican, 239 ; resolves to be a 
sculptor, 289; Tomabaoni tomb, 
289-40; bronze David, 240; tomb 
of Bnini in S. Orooe, 240 ; sarooph- 
ac[U8 of Giov. and Piero de* Med- 
ici in S. Lorenzo, 241 ; bronza 
group of Christ snd St. Thomas in 
Or S. Michele, 242-48 ; cartoons for 
painting, 248 ; bronze pntto for Car* 
eggi, now in P. Veoohio, 244 ; cop* 
per ball on a M. del Fiore, 214; 
oonstant labor at both painting and 
sculpture, 244-45 ; pictures for nuns 
of & Domenico, for S. Salvi, and 
Baptism of Christ (now in Flor. 
Acad.), 245; Annunciation in Uf- 
fizi attributed to, 245; Dr. Bode*a 
attributions, 945, note ; Martyaa re- 
stored, 246 ; CoUeone statue ordered. 
246 ; hone modelled ; breaks model 
after a quarrel with the Venetians ; 
returns to Florence; pennaded to 
go back to Venice, dies there, 247; 
the CoUeone statue, note to, 247; 
Forteguerra tomb, Pistoja, 249; 
hononry tomb to Forteguerra. note 
to 249; dies, 249; his eocentrio 
pupil, Kanni Grosso, 249-50 * his 
other pnpils, Leonardo and IPeru- 
gino ; buned in SanV Ambrof^io, 250 ; 
epitaph, 251 ; he made many plas- 
ter-casts ; casting in plaster popu- 
larized, 251 ; Andrea Orsini and 
others m^e votive figures of wax, 
252-58 ; votive figure of Lorenzo di 
Medici, 254; wous of Andrea not 
named bv Vasari, 254, note ; dock 
of the Meroato Nnovo, 266 ; men* 
tioned, 255; Leonardo's master, ii. 
371. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, nortrait by Leon* 
arao, iL 882: his portrait by D. 
Ghirlandajo, 169. 

Vettori, Piero, makes epitaph for Dei 
Sartors monnment^ iii 299. 
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ViUam, GioT., on plan for bnilding & 
M. del Fiore, i 17 ; begins his his- 
tory, i 83. 

VillierB, J. de U O. de, has Miohel- 
angelo ezeonie the PioM, iv. 5i. 

yinoenzo of San Gimignano ipf^ts in 
the Loggie of the Vatican, lii. 195. 

Vinci, Leonardo da (Leonardo di 
Ser Piero d* Antonio di Ser Piero di 
Ber Guido), ii. 867 ; nnivenal gifts, 
970 ; venatility ; oapricioiisness ; 
mnsical talent ; apprenticed to Ver- 
rocchio, 871 * stodies sonlptnre, ar- 
ohitectore, his studies of hydranlioa, 
drawings, memory, 872; engineer- 
ing problems (nniyersal inyestiga- 
timis), 878; designs of interlaced 
oords (Academy), 874; jplsns for 
raising the Baptistery of Flor ; oon- 
▼ersation: lore of animals, 875 ; nn- 
oompletea undertakings, astronom- 
ieal study; paints on Yerxocchio^s 
Baptism of Christ (Acad, Flor.), 
87o; cartoon for some hangings. 
877; anecdote of the **dn^n" 
designed for a shield, 879; the 
Vierge a la Carafe, 879; the Nep- 
tune for Segni ; the Medusa, 880 ; 
studies upon chiaroscuro, follows 
people, draws them from memory, 
881; portrait drawings by; Adora- 
tion of the Magi (Uffiri), 882; in- 
vited to Milan bv Lad. Sforza. 882; 
the silver lute ; letter detailing his 
inventions, 888 ; music, 884 ; the 
famous Last Supper, the heads of the 
Christ and Judas, 885 ; the Prior's 
oomplaints of slowness of, 886-87 : 
portzaits of the Sfone in the hall 
of the Last Supper, 888 ; colossal 
horse for the statue of LndoTico, 
890; studies anatomy with Delia 
Torre, 891; handwriting, 898; the 
automaton lion; Salai (Salalno), 
pupU of, 898; the cartoon of GL 
Anne (London or Lou?re, there are 
two examples), 888-94; portrait 



of Ginevra de* Bend and of Mona 
Lisa, 895-97 ; cartoon of the Bat- 
tle for the Standard, 898-400; great 
wall painting spoiled by the me- 
dium used, 400 ; goes to Rome, 400 ; 
various experiments, 401 ; paint- 
ing for Turin! and Leo X. ; ducord 
with Michelangelo ; soes to France, 
402 ; illness and death, 408 ; beautv, 
strength, fascination, 404 ; liustioi^s 
statues over door of Baptisterv, 
Flor., made under siipervifiion of; 
anatomical works, 4(l5; Stxozzi*s 
lines upon (style)^ 406 ; pupil of Ver- 
rocchiOf it 250 ; miitated oy Gior- 
gione, ill 2 ; competes with Michel- 
angelo in the great hall of the PaL 



Vecchio, Flor., iv. 64 
VitcOli, Niocolb, Paolo, 



^ and Vitellouo 
painted by Signorelii at Orvieto, iL 

Vittoria, Alessandro, sculptor, pupil 

of Sansovino, iv. 828. 
Vittoria, Colonna, see Pescara. 
Vivarino paints in the great hall of 

the Ducal P^ace, Yen&e, ii 154. 



Zaoohi, L., oojrfes the Laoo5oiif iv. 

807. 
Zambeooaro, IV o<nnpotea with ^n- 

toretto, iii. 892. 
Zambeccaro, Polo, friend of Fssacia, 

iiSll. 
Zono, Nio., his portnut by Titian, iv. 

296. 
Zoppai, see Foppa. 
Zoppo, M., pupil of Squaidone, iL 



W 



Zuccheri, Valeric and Vinoenno, work 
on the mosaics of 8. Marco, Venice, 
iv. 802. 

Zuocheroi F., competes with Tinto- 
retto, ik »». 

Znoobi, L, painteCi iv. 24L 
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(bwhiding modem gaUorki. etc., mwitlomwi 0147 in nolai.) 



Alnwiok OMile, iii 336; !▼. 268, 381. 
Anoona, iii 813, 813 ; it. 17, 874,393. 
Areuo, i 83, 88, 89, 133. 178 ; H 37, 

119, 865 ; iii 83a 
Aioli, a 888 ; It. 30. 
Aiaiai : BftsUioa of San F^nnoeioo, i 1, 

6-9, 36; 63-68, 99, 110. 
Santa Maria deffU AngeU, a 88a 
Avignon* i 04, lOUL 



B 



Bari,a96L 

«mo: Aooadamia Ouran (Gal- 
lerio Oarxara, Morelli, and Lo- 
ehu). i 158 ; a 140, 168^ 311, 318, 
330,371, 809. 
8. Maria Manioro, ia 814. 
Berlin: Royal Moaeama, i 68, 147; 
a 74, 87, 101, 111, 134, 181, 186, 
141, 158, 183, 187, 306, 316, 330, 
387, 339, ^ 846, i54, 309, 871, 
380. 810. 811, 848, 850, 403 ; ia 4, 
11,30, 79, 80, 143, 386 : !▼. 60, 301, 
388,394,83a 
Private ooUectiona, la 87, 173L 
Biaentina, Island o£, iv. a 
BolognaTii 369, 806, 843; ia 406-7; 
IT. 49, 78-80. 
Aooademia ddle Belle Azti, a 806, 

807, 811, 813, 33a 
S. CeoiliA, a 80a 
San Domenioo, i 36, 87; a 888, 

28a 
San Giaoomo Maggiore, a 807. 
San Petronio, il58 ; ia 406; It. 
50, 96l 
Borgo San Sepolcvo, worki at, a 88, 

29,339.838,863; ia 118. 
Boaton, Maaa., oolleotion of Xra. 

Oardner, ii. 8ia 
BieMia, a 146, 168; !▼. 88a 
Bmgea, It. Oa 



Bninswiok Galleiy, ia 80a 
Bada^Pedii, a 140, 103; ia IL 89^ 
155, 837, 330, 801 



Oadore, a 849: iy. 367, 879, 89a 

Caen, a 889, 333 : iii. m 

Gkpo d* Iitria, a 84a 

Oaprarola, ia 411 ; iv. 4. 

Oapreee. Chinai-a-^ iv. 87. 

Carpi, iiL 407. 

Caimra. iy. 09, 70, HI, 114. 

Caael, la 14a 

Caatelfranoo in Frinli, ia S, 

Caatelfranoo in Val d* Amo, 1 17. 

CtatigUone d* Olona, i 334, 836, 880. 

Ctetro, iy. 17. 

Ceiena,a 810; ia 43. 

ChantUly, a 280, 354, 889; ia 187, 8ia 

Chataworth. a 158; ia 166, 800, 

Citt4 della Pieye, a 880. 

Citt4 di Caatello, a 866, 868 ; la 18L 

Civita Castellana, ia lOa 

Civita Veoohia, !▼. 7. 

Cobham Hall, England, iy. 808, 381, 

Como, ia 43. 
Copenhagen, a 871, 889. 
Cortona/L 84 : a 88, 88, 852i 86a 
CiOmin, iy. 894. 



Darmatadt, ia 8; iy. 881. 

Dreaden Gallery, li 813, 871. 889, 810. 
888; ia 8, 11, 17, 28, 80, 81. 79, 
199. 806, 891, 806, 809, 881, to; 
iy. 863, 368, 881, 884. 

Dolwioh Gallery, iii. 18a 

Dnaeldoxf, a 40a 
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Hmpoli,L9; a 117, 231. 



F 

FmiibslSSS; IL 228; iii41,4S. 

Fomura, ii. 310. 

FiMole,L285; ii88,88,23L 

Fizenzuola, ill 106w 

Florence : Aoademy, L & 51, 53, 70, 1XL 

90, 117, 174, IM; ii 86, Sa, 40, 
65, 66, 67, 6& 92, 96, 171, 198, 206. 
210, 245, 2^, 824. 828, 829, 887, 
862, 876: ill 66, 69, 73, 75, 77, ^ 
89; 91, 285 ; W. 59, 61 110, 178. 

BadiA, see ChuroheB, below. 

BapiUtery, see Churchee. 

Baigello (Mqmo Nuionale), L 50, 
1^ 169, 172, 197, 206, 252. 818, 
816, 826, 827 ; iL 8, 124, 141, 226, 
237, 229, 288. 240, 252; iv. 44, 58, 
61, 72. m 74, 128, 192, 197, 811. 

Boboli Uardens, see Gftrdens. 

Branoaooi GhiHP^, aee GhoTches 
(Oarmine). 

Bndgee : Ponte Yeoohio, i. 90, 120, 
121. 128; S. Triniti, i. 120, 121, 
128. 

Baonanoti Musettm, It. 45k 46i 57, 
110. 180, 192, 240. 

Campanile of OathedxaL i 71, 87, 

91, 16L 
GapeUa di^ Spagnnoli, 

Chnrohea (S. H KoveUa). 
GappelU de^ ^ — * — '^» 



_, , see Chnrohea 

(Santa Crooe). 

Cain Aleaaandri, il 75. 

Caea BoonarrotL see BoonaROtL 

Caea Dante, iii.M. 

Caaa Taddn, iii 185. 

Castello, Villa of. i. 316 : ii 115. 

Cathedral (S. Maria del Fiora), L 
11, 18, 19. 20, 22, 89. 75, 78, 84, 
98, 156. 156, 166. 185, 206, 218, 
219. 256-8^ 808. SIOTSU ; iL 84, 
188, 286, 281, 244 ; !▼. 149. 80a 
OunpanOe of the Cathedral, mo 
aboTe. 

ChuroheB and oonTenta : 8. Ambio- 
gio, i 174; ii 18a & Andraa 
near Florence, i 118, 182; ii 169. 
Sa. Annonziata, a 58, 82; iii. 
106. 241-45, 47-^. 261, 284, 296. 
a ApoUoma. U. 82. & Badia, 
i 16. 51 ; ii 119, 189, 140, 280. 
289. BapilBtery. i 17. 40, 86-88, 
195-216. 262. 310; ii 2, 203, 288: 
iy. 305. Carmine (Branoaeoi 
Chapel), i 58, 182, 224, 231, 285, 
286. 289, 240, 242 ; ii 68, 204, 27a 



Certott di Yal d' Ema, UL 8a 
& Crooe, i 8, 16. 51, 52, 53, 106, 
111, 115, 116, 187, 160. 219, 285, 
807, 808; ii 88, 118, 129, 180, 
138, 169-71, 189, 196, 199, 220, 
240; iv. 192. 280. La Calca, ii 
824. & FrancoMJO di Paolo, i 
170. a Lorenao, i 286, 289.828, 
824; ii 127, 241; iii 114; xy. 
109, 114, 117-22. 182. a Haroo, 
Charch and Maseam of, i 68; 
a 82. 84, 178; iii 66, 72. SanU 
Maria del Fiore, aee Cathedrai 
Santa Maria degli Innocent!, ii 
172. SanU Mam Maddalena de* 
Paszi,iL885. a Maria Novella, i 
2, 9, 18, 28, 68. 91, 104-6, 108, 
111, 123, 124, 126, 181, 174, 188, 
205, 238, 251, 806; ii 89. 66, 128, 
175. 184, 190, 227, 258, 286; iv. 
41. a Maria Nnova. ii 8a a 
Miniato, i 168, 181 ; ii 115-16, 278. 
Miaerioordia, i 84. a Nicool6, 
a 97. Ogniasanti. i 70: u. 160, 
178, 20a Or SanMichele, i 117, 
119. 128, 140-48, 169, 205, 812 ; ii 
238, 242 ; iii lia a BuMcatio, 
a 57. Beoolleta, cloister of the, 
■ee Soalzo, below, a Baivi, ia 
287. Soako (CUoatro deUo SmI- 
lo), iii. 238-»), 269-70. a Spir- 
ito, i 9, 103, lia 117, 298. 800; 
iir280 ; iiirioi. fiS. Trimtk, i 
147; a 131, 160. Vanchettoni, 
church called of the, a 180. 

Dante's house, see Cssa DaDtei 

Fortesza del Basso, iv. 16. 

Gallerie : Buonuroti, aee Buonarroti 
GallerT. Coouni, see CoFsini Gsl- 
lerr. Pit^ see Pitti Gallery. 
Uffizi, see UlBzi Gallery. 

Gardens : Boboli, iy. 72l Medid, !▼. 
44,47. Orioellaii, a 57. 

Hospitals: Innocentl, i 171, 285; 
a 65l a Maria Nnora. ii. 241 ; 
ia 68, 64,94. Oblate, a 85,80, 98. 

Houses : Ossa Buonarroti, see Bno- 
narroa Caaa Dante, see Dantei 

Lifarary, Lanrentian, ir. 115, 171. 

Loggia dei Lansi, i 188^ 8ia 

Loma di San Paolo, i. 171. 

M^oi tomba, see Chnrehi 
Lorenia 

Miserioordia, see Churches. 

Muaeo di a Maroo, see Chnrdiea 
(a Marco). 

Muaeo Kacionale, aee BarseUc^ 

Opera del Dnomo,' i 170, 811 ; a 
195. 225, 289, 251. 

Oriodlari Gardens, see Gardens. 

Palaces: Albixsi Palace, a 827. 
Coraini Palace, U. 280, 86a Qi- 



Chnrehea, Baa 
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aafigUMsi Pftlaoe, il 187. GondL 
iitfoi. GaMbgni Palaoe, ii lai 
Martelli, L Sia Puidolfini, ia 
197-lM. Pitti PaUoe, i 29a 
Qnantan, L 284. Rioowdi-MedioL 
L 17, 289, 816; iL 3, 106: iii 86. 
Raoellai Palaoe, a 56, 57, 119. 
Btiosn-Orloer PabuM, iL 57. 
Strossi Palaoe, iL 230. tTguooioiii, 
iii 198. PalauEoVeoobio.120,21; 
a 89, 184, 2i«,231, 233, 288, 484. 
Pitti Gftllery. u. 40,209, 220, 287, 

288, 820, m, 368, 396: ia 11, 70, 
75, 76, 81, 94, 140, 143, 160, 178, 
180, 184, 190, 227, 840, 849, 260, 
262. 271, 272, 274, 276, 278, 281, 

289, 293, 899, 809, 82H, 884; !▼. 
865. 278. 279, 281, 298, 294. 

Fbggio a Cajano, ia 98, 274. 

Poggio Imperiale, i 84, 108. 

Froooniolate, Palaoe called of the, 
a 115. 

Ban Miniato, fortifioation of, !▼. 117, 
126-87. 

Sttnche, PriMm of the, i. 116; & 
145. 

Torrigiani GaUerr, a 865u 

Uffia Gallery. L 188; a 88, 89, 41, 
66, 74, 86, 98, 158, 172, 185. 194, 
196, 197, 199, 207, 210, 212, 218, 
222, 845, 846, 255, 864, 268. 269, 
870. 271, 278, 287, 288, 289, 292, 
880, 886, 889, 853, 866, 857, 858, 
868, 380, 888; ia 8, 11, 83, 62, 
78, 76, 77, 79, 81, 86, 93, 94, 106, 
114, 117, 136, 142, 160, 178, 175, 
801-9^ 818, 228, 240, 248, 849, 
852, 270, 2a5, 287. 288, 294, 299, 
809, 327, 834, 870, 874, 887, 408; 
iv. 5, 18, 53, 63, 67, 71, 110, 180, 
868. 880. 282, 288, 894, 298, 806. 
Foiano, a 358. 
Fora a 812L 

Fzankfort-oD-the-Main, a 280, 815, 
87L ; iu. 5, 81, !«». 888, 864; !▼. 
180. 



O 

; It. 8Q0L 



Genoa, a 28S, 
Ginnta, L 65. 
Glaagow, ia 9l 
Gcadoli, !▼. 4. 



Haarlem, la 864. 

Hampton Ooort, a 865 ; ia 8, 81, 88, 

309, 810. 
Hanoyer, iii 865. 
Holkham, Bngland, iv. 67. 



Leghorn, la 116. 

Lesnaia, a 91. 

Leigh Court, Bnglaad, It. 881. 

Lille, i 827; ii252, 289; ia 79, 181, 
182, 158, 210, 218 ; !▼. 180. 

IdverpooLiv. 861. 

London : Britiah Mnaenm, ii 146, 146, 

810, 269, 271, 288, 374 ; iii. 128, 

148, 158, 165, 210; iy. 180, 147. 

National Gallery, i 8, 147, 188; a 

66, 67. 86, 99, 106, 111, 149, 168, 

162, 196, 212, 266, 270, 871, 880, 

288, 311, 888, 848, 854, 356, 894, 

895; la 8, 26, 80, 81, 129. 187, 

160, 827. 823, 838, 388, 406; ir. 

58, 126, 867, 869, 897. 

Priyate collectiona, a 158, 818, 280, 

845, 271 ; ia 80, 80, 32, 131, 185, 

139, 810, 887, 827; iy. 861, 868, 

881 291 

Boyai Aoademy, a 888, 894 ; iy. 61, 

126, 189. 
Boath Keniington Mnaenm, i 168, 
167, 327, SS; ii 128, 168, 848. 
254, 840, 888; iU. 207; iy. 49, 58^ 
«r, 60. 78, 181, 187, 188.806. 

Longford Castle, Rngland, ia 888. 

Loreto. ii. Ill, 826, 227; iii 50, 104, 
818, 818 ; iy. 18, 16. 

Lonyre, aee Paria. 

Loyere, a 145. 

Lnooa, i 29, 65, 156, 807; a 186u 884. 
281 ; ia 61, 76, 77. 

Lyona, a 889, 891. 



Madrid and the Baenxial, la 11, 99, 
81, 175, 179. 187, 228, 891, 298, 
831, 8:38; iy. 867, 868, 280, 288, 
885, 887, 288, 890, 898, 296^ 297. 

Magliana, La, ia 184. 

Maniago, iy. 894. 

Hantna, a 59, 868, 878 ; ia 28 ; iy. 
51. 

Marmora, Lake of, iy. 84. 

MarwnUea, i 17ft 

Maier, Villa, iii 841, 848, 848. 

Mikn : Ambroeiana, a 818, 889, 889; 
iii. 147, 810 ; iy. 18a 
Brera, ii 96, 168, 168, 968, 870, 871, 
810, 848, 848, 868; ia 182. 806, 
848, 847, 849, 864: iy. 876. 294. 
Other ooDeotiona, ennrohea, eta, ii. 
99, 168, 212, 845, 262, 271, 374. 886^ 
389; iii. 41, 48, 94 ; iy. 191. 

Modena, i 171 ; iy. 86L 

Montecaasiano, i 17ft 

Montefalco, a 106. 
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Monte AliiMimo, iv. 111. 

Konte OUveto, u. 110, 2228. 857, 858, 
859, 867. 

Montepnlciano, i. 838 ; lit 115-10. 

Montpellier, iii. 156. 

MdUerfaof, ia 8L 

Mnnioh GaUflry, L 58 ; ii 86. 07, 74. 
107, 188, 201. 210, 281, 288, 889, 
400; iii 10, 81, 79, 94, 141, 179, 
227, 264, 256, 808; iv. 97, 288, 
29a 

Maraneie Sohool, iL 156. 

Manno, iL 157 ; iii 891. 



N 



Naples, i. 97, 84, 88, 66. 67, 818; ii 
117, 158. aS; m. 281. 827; It. 
147, 158, 192, 272, 280, 285, 896. 

Nepi, h x in aa of, !▼. 19. 

New Haven, Ckmn., ii 97. 

New ToiM- 1^ 



Ometo, i 84, 85. 187; a 40t 47, 96, 

800,858^1,865; ir. 15. 
Oxford, u. 288 ; iu. D», 181. 148, 147, 

158, 172, 210, 218 ; W. 48, 67, 180, 

147, 198, 206. 



Fkdoa, L 819; ii 146, 257; !▼. 960, 
264,278. 

S. Anthony, Ohiiroh of, i 80L 64, 
820-822, 8;M 

Arena Chapel, L 78. 

Bremitani, Ghnioh of the, ii 258; 
260-63L 

Mnaenm oL iii. 6. 
Panshanger, ui 80, 287, 960. 
Paris: LoaTre, i 6, 50, 188, 887; it 
87, 67, 69, 96, 100, 110, 128, 187, 
142, 146, 158, 160, 162, 172, 220, 
268, 8U0, 270, 271, 272, 288. 289, 
801, 81U 835. 839, 864, 8^ 888, 
889. 89L 895, 408; iii 8, 11, 85, 
86, 87, 70, 79, 98, 94, 180, 180, 156, 
172, 173, 184, 800, 210. 227, 859, 
264, 826, 848, 844, 847, 887 ; !▼. 
60. 72, 78, 97, 188, 180, 196, 268, 
878, 876, 202, 294. 

Minor ooUeotiona. iL 874; iii 79; 
iv. 147. 

Private coneotlona, ii 60, 840, 248, 
254, 260. 87U 881, 890; iv. 198L 
Parma, iv. 12L 

Cathedral of. ui 17. 



Ptema, Gallery of, ii 810; iii 80, 84^ 
80. 
San Giovanni Bvangelista, iii 80,88. 
San Paolo, iii liJSi. 
Ptiv]a,ii 100^889; iii 81, 48. 
Peretola, i 178. 
Pervgia, ii 76 ; iv. dOi 
CamUo, ii. aM, 882j 84t 
Pinaooteea Vannoci, ii 27, 88, 97, 

801,881,835. 
Works in chnrohea, etc., i 85, 41, 
171; ii 881,8857888; Ui 188. 
Peearo, ii 15a 
Petcaja, Villa of, i 84& 
Piaoeoza, iv. 12. 
Pieniaru.119; iii 868, 874 
PiM: Aoadeny, i 108; a 109; iii 
878. 
BaptisteEy, i 44 
Gampo Santo, i 26, 87, 43. 44, 59, 

99, 106, 188-^ 184: VL l07, 1481 
Cathediid, i 10 ; iii 888. 889, 87& 
Chnzohea, works hi, i 88, 29, 87, 43, 
91,92,108,118: a 185. 
Plrtola, i 40V41 ; iL 249, 397. 
Poggio Reale, a 888. 
Ponte a Gapnasoa, a 888b 
Pteto. i^ 46;i»L17a, 819; a 69, 
70^ 71, 184, 141, 981; ia 66^ 101 



Bavenna, i 68 ; ii. 809. 
Beoanati, iii. 811. 
Bimini, i 6&, 171 ; a 88, 88, 187. 
Borne, iv. Il6i 

Academy of San Lnoa, ia 161-^ 

Barberini GaUery, iv. 272. 

Borgheae GaUery, ViUa Bozghese, 
a 801, 841, 879; ia U, 86, 80, 
142,888. m; iv. 868. 

Bridge. Ponte Botto, iv. 169L 

Ounpidofflio, iv. 156. 

Canoellena, la 44. 

Capitoline Gallery, a 811 ; ir. 198, 

Castdlo Sent* Angelq^tii 106i 

Colonna Gallery, m. 889. 

Ghnrches: S. Agoetino, ia 161, 
814. Ara Onli a 107, 188, 801. 
S. Cecilia in Trastevem, a 186. 
San Glemente, i 884. San Gio- 
vanni de* Fiorentini, It. & 198. 
San Giovanni in Laterano, ii 117. 
& Marco, a 880. B. MariaMag- 
giote, i 236. a Maria dell* Ani- 
ma, ia 40a a Maria degUAogeli, 
It. 196. a Maria deUa Ptee, ia 
48,163,217. aMariadelPopolo, 
a 188, 298, 802 ; iii 50, 804-6, 
886. a Maria di Monteferzato, hr. 
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10. S. HariA di Lorafeo, iT. 8. & 
Maria Sofws MiaerTaTu. 42; 4jll, 
1^, i»3; iy. 110. & OiioCrio.iiL 
400. Pantheon, i 256; ill S22, 
414. & Pietaco in Honiorio, iiL 
49, 828. & PMtro in Vatusano 
(BaffUica of St Fetor's), i 02^ 68, 
102; u. Ill, 1S7; ill. 61-6S, M, 
109, 11^ 198, 828, 408; !▼. 8, 7, 
21-28, 64, 69, 150-64^ 188-81, 
201. B. Pietto in Vinooli, iT. T3, 
74,18.\ & Roo(XHa-Bipa, iii. 40a 
Sanailve8tco,iiL98. SanStefiuDo 
Kotondo, iL 181. 8. Triniti de* 
Monti, ir. 1S0. 

Gaxdena. Golonoa, ii 296. 

Gates : 8. Spirito, IT. la Porta Pia, 
Iv. 196. 

Mom* Indnatiial^ iL 186l 

Palaoea: Barberim, ia SOa & Bia- 
no, iii. 49, 60. ChM. iii 866l 
Oonservatori, P. de\ ill 404. Cor- 
■ini, iii. 69; !▼. SES. Doria, iii 
228, 829; iy. 268, 297. Fa^ie8^ 
iy. 8, 27, 157. Gizaad-Torlonia, 
iiL 44, 60l Lateran, ti. 68, 106. 
8. Marco, iE 96. liauimi, iu. 
4ia a Pietro in Vinooli, iiL 106. 

Priyate oollectiona, ii 166. 

QnirioaL iii 78. Bondanini iy. 
17a Roq)wUoiL ii 986. 8ao- 
ohetti, iy. 21. SoiamirOolonna, 
tt. 881 ; Ui. 80, 228, 810. 8pada, 
iii. 866. Vatioaa, i. 102 ; il 41, 
109, 174, 214, 216, 871, 898, 801, 
889, 830, 881, 838, 841, 862, 881 ; 
UL 45, 60, 128, 181, 142. 146-69, 
166, 174^ 187-96, 206-10, 868, 409; 
iy. 7, 18, 19, 82-108, 188-46, 147, 
174,271. 

ViUa Fameaina, ui 162, 168, 901-4^ 
818, 864, 866, 402. 
lEtonen, a 389. 
Royi^ iii. 7. 
RuMnano^ L 281. 

8 

Bt. Petenlnizg, ii 312, 810, 408; iiL 
185, 187, 806, 227, 875, 277; iy. 
260,881, 285l 
San Gimignano, i 108, 109; ii 110, 

IOMSO} 108. 228w 
Berrayeiza, iy. 111. 
Setttgnano, iy. 88L 
Settimo, Abbey of, i 28u 
Siena, L 824, 410, 416. 
Academy, i 96 ; iii 80, 866l 
Cathedral, i 82, 83. 88, 98, 146, 158 ; 
ii 892-85; iu. 129, 138, 878, 411 ; 
iy. 56, 97. 
FonteGaia,il67; iy. 97. 

IV.— 89 



Siena, Ogam del Domiio^ i 147, 158; 
Pdauo PnbUieo, i 95, 98 ; iii SH, 

876. ssa 

Piccoiomini PAkoe, ii 119L 
Works in oharohes, eta, L 88, 96, 
96, 147, 158^ 17^^ 804; iii 873. 
875.376. 
Stnigaffiia, ii 87. 
8p^, iL 801. 
Spoleto, ii 7& 
Stockholm, iii 181; iy. 861. 
StuttgartTiL 848; iti. 70, 94. 



Todi,iii4a 
Tolentino, iy. 6. 
Toots, ii26& 
Trcnt, iy. 882, 868. 
Turin, ii 38, 197; iU. 848, 866,9}?; 
iy. 61, 276. 



Urbino, iL 868 ; iii 186. 



i 



Venice : Aooademie delle BeDe Arti 
ii 146, 147, 148, 150, 156, 168, 
270, 845, 846, 847, 848; iii. 189, 
133, 847, 889, 890; iy. 07, 870, 
278, 276. 

Arsenal, i 86; iy. 826. 

Bridge, Bialto, iy. 188l 

Chnrches: Sant* Alyise, ii 849. 
Oaimine (Santa Maria del Oarmi- 
ni), ii 248, 349; iii 811. & Fe- 
]ice,iiL^. 8. Frsnoesoo, a 166. 
Frari (8. Maria GloritMa dei 
Fran), L 80, 322 : a 167 ; iy. 871, 
801. aS8. Gemiiti,iy.298,896. & 
Gici>be, iL 117. 8. GinUano, iy. 
828. 8 . Muoo, iy. 824. B. Maria 
Formosa, iii 806w 8. Gionrio 
degU Sofaiayoni, ii 847. & CBo- 
yanni in Bragora, ii 849. 8. Gio- 
yanni Orisostomo, ii 150; iii 817. 
8. Gioyanni Elemoainario, iy. 277. 
8. Gioyanni e Paolo, ii 840. S. 
Maroo, i 86. 8. Maniale, iy. 8621 
a Maria deU* Orto, ti. 158, 849; 
Ui 887, 388. 8. Maria della 8a- 
Inte, iy. 864, 388, 88a 8. Maria 
Zobenigo, ilL 889L Su Rooco, iy. 
272. 8. Salyadore, iy. 828. 8. 
Sebastiano. iii 845, 853. 8. Tro- 
yaso, ii 145. 8. VitalA, ii 849. 
a Zaocsria, iL 150, 166, 167, 168, 
163, 166^ 166. 
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V«Qioe, Oofxv Mntewn, IL 140, 156w 

Dooal PalMe, seePtikno Dnoala. 
FondMo dfli TedeiohL iSi. 6; It. 

200,306. 
IJbaerift di 8mi Maioo, iii 848 ; W. 

818, 8111, 890. 



Lotfgetto, iy. 828. 
¥t£uao: ( 



Oomaro, ir, 831. Dootle, 
iL 161, 182, 168, 164; ilL 844-50, 
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